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May 6, 1779. | 
HE Houſe went into a committee to confider of the 
ſeveral papers which were preſented to the Houſe by 
Mr. De Grey. | See the papers, page 253 & ſeq. Vol. XII. 
Frederick Montagu, Eſq, in the chair. Chairman faid it F. Aa- 
was an inſtruction to the committee from the Houſe to call g, Eſq; 
in Earl Cornwallis and examine him relative to the ſubject 
matter of the ſaid papers. 4 
Earl Cormuallis was called in, and debug ates in a Chair Earl Cina. 
covered, * the examination began by Sir William Howe. w. 
Q. Was not the knowledge of the face of the country of 
America, for military purpoſes, extremely difficult to be 
obtained from the inhabitants? 
A. I am happy to take this public opportunity to declare 
my great regard and veneration for the character of Sir þ 
William Howe, I think he has deſerved greatly of his 
country ; I think he has ſerved his country with fidelity, 
aſhduity, and with great ability. After having given this 
pp teſtimony of my opinion of the general's conduct, 
beg this Houſe will underſtand that I do not come here 
to anſwer to queſtions of opinion, but merely to queſtions of 
matter of fact; the private opinions of a ſubordinate of- 
ficer can give very little ſatisfaction to this Houſe ; they 
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* His Lordſhip fat two or three minutes with his hat on, but as 
ſoon 0 the examination began, he roſe and gave his anſwers un- 
covered. | | 
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may — not do juſtice to the character of the honour 
able general, or my own. I therefore truſt in the candour 
of this Houſe, that they will put no queſtions to me, but 
ſuch as relate to matter of ſact. 
[ Then the queſtion was repeated. | 
Q. Was not the knowledge of the face of the country of 


America, for military purpoſes, extremely difficult to be 


obtained from the inhabitants? 

A. It was. 

Q, Is not the country in general ſo covered with wood, 
and ſo favourable to ambuſcades, that but an imperfect 
knowledge of it can be obtained from reconnoitering ? 

A. It certainly is very difficult to obtain a knowledge of 
it by reconngitering. 
Q. Does your Lordſhip know any country, conſidering 
the ctrcumſtances of the American war, ſo well calculated 


for the defenſive? 


A. I never ſaw a ſtronger country, or one better calcu- 
lated for the defenſive, 
Q. Were the movements of the King's army much em- 


barraſſed and retarded, by the fihcutty of getting provi- 


Fons when in the field, and from 


- to 


e cloſeneſs of the 


N 
A. They were. 


Q. Did your Lordſhip ſee the enemy's lines at Brooklyn 
during the action of the 27th of Auguſt 1776 ? | 
A. I did not fee them on that day with any accuracy; 

I was on the left with the ſecond battalion of grenadiers, 
and could form no judgment. 

Q. From the knowledge you had of thoſe lines after the 
action, would it have been a prudent meaſure to have aflault- 
ed thoſe works on that day? 

A. I apprehend the latter part of that queſtion is matter 
of opinion; I never did hear it ſuggeſted by any one that 
thoje lines could have been carried by aſſault. | 

Q: Was any advantage to be expected from that aſſault, 
adequate to the conſideration of the loſs of men which we 
muſt have ſuffered ? | 

A. I apprehend this to be entirely a queſtion of opinion; 


q and although I might have no difficulty in anſwering this 


queſtion, yet, as it may lead to others of a more difficult 
1. ature, I muſt leave to decline it. 

Q. Did your Lordſhip — 2a at hat time, that 
the enemy's principal ſtrength was then on Vork Iſland ? 


A. It 
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A. It was univerſally ſuppoſed that the enemy's principal 
ſtrength was at that time on York Iſland. | 

Q, Did you obſerve that any time was loſt in inaking 
preparations for the landing on York Ifland ? . 
A. I do not know that any time was loſt 3 the preparations 
were of a complicated nature, and depended, in ſome degree, 
on the naval department, | 1 

Q. Was the poſleffion of the city of New York a neceffa 
meaſure previous to any operations to the eaſtward nf 
the enemy at King's Bridge? | 

A. In regard to any opinion I may have given, I beg to 
be under ſtood that I do net think myſelf bound to give to 
this Houſe my paſt opinion, any more than my preſent opi- 
nion; I have not ſolicited this Houſe to enquire into m 
condutt—The queſtion being entirely a matter of opinion, 
beg to decline it, . 7 5 

Q. Did your Lordſhip obſerve any avoidable delay, prior 
to the movement of the army from Vork Iſland ? 

A. I did obſerve no avoidable delay; and from the parti- 
cular employment I had at that time in ſuperintending the 
works thrown up for the defenſive army that was to remain 
in York Iſland, I think there was no avoidable delay. | 

Q. Was you acquainted with Sir William Howe's reaſons 
for not attacking the enemy's entrenchments at White Plains 
on the 28th of OQtober, after the defeat of 'the corps on the 
enemy's right ? 

A. I was, | 

Q. Were thoſe reaſons, in your opinion, ſufficient for de 
clining the attack on that day? 

A. This queſtion, although it bears the face of a queſtion 
of opinion, is not ſo in fact; from political motives, it is 
impoſſible either for the General or myſelf to explain thoſe 
reaſons—if they could be explained to this Houſe, it muſt 


appear evidently that the attack was impoſſible. 


Q: Did it appear to your Lordſhip that the country, in 
the rear of the enemy, was ſo ſtrong as to have ed 
them a ſecure retreat? ES 

A. That queſtion is likewiſe in part a queſtion of opi- 
nion; the anſwer I ſhall give is, that the country in their 
rear did appear very ſtrong. l. 

Q Would it have been prudent to have purſued the en 
my from Brunſwick with that part of your -Lotdſhip's torps 
which firſt reached that place ? Safin o Ti , of 
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A. As my conduct in America forms no part,of the preſent 
enquiry, I certainly do not think myſelf at preſent accountable 
to this Houſe for any action of my own; I am however on 
the preſent occation free to ſay, that I could not have pur- 
ſued the enemy from Brunſwick with any proſpe& of ma- 
terial advantage, or without greatly diſtreſſing the troops 
- under my command, | | 9 
YG Was there any movement made in the purſuit of the 
enemy to Trenton, with a deſign to croſs the Delaware at 
that time? : | 
A. The night that the general arrived at Trenton, he de- 
tached me with a conſiderable corps of troops from Maiden- 
head to Corriel's Ferry, where we had ſome hopes, from 
previous meaſures taken by the general, that we ſhould 
have found boats to croſs the river; our expectations were 
diſappointed, and we found no boats. | 
Q. Whether the execution of that meaſure (croffing the 
Delaware) was praQticable at that time? 
A. As the Delaware was not fordable, and we could get 
no boats, it was certainly impracticable, as I ſaid. 
Q. For the reaſons then known to your Lordſhip, was Sir 
William Howe juſtifiable in having taken Trenton into the 
chain of cantonments, and for poſting the Heſhan troops 
with the forty-ſecond regiment there, and at Burdenton, un- 
der the commiand of Colonel Donop ? 

A. This again 1s a queſtion of opinion, and does come un- 
der the deſcription of thoſe which I think myſelf not bound to 
anſwer,z but as I believe that I was the perſon that firſt ſug - 
geſted the idea to the general of taking Trenton and Burden- 
ton into the chain of his cantonments, I think myſelf in ho- 
nour bound to anſwer it. The advantage that muſt naturally 
ariſe from holding ſo large a part of the Jerſeys, the great 
encouragement we met with from the inhabitants, three or 
four hundred of whom came in and took the oaths ev 
day for at leaſt ten days, the great advantage we ſhould de- 
rive from obtaining forage and proviſions, made me think 
it adviſeable to riſk that extended cantonment. Human pru- 
dencecould not foreſee the fatal event -of the ſurrender of 
Colonel Rhall's brigade. I apprehended no danger, but the 
chance of having our quarters beat up in the winter, and the 
-obje& in my opinion, towards finiſhing the war, was of 
greater conſequence than two or three viftories.—In regard 
to what the general mentions of poſting the Heſſians on 
the left of the cantonments, I muſt ſay, I ever had, and ſtill 

| have, 
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have, the higheſt opinion of thoſe brave troops, —The mis- 
fortune at Trenton was owing entirely to the imprudence 


b and negligence of the commanding officer; on all other oc- 


caſions the troops ever have behaved,. and I dare ſay ever 
will behave, with the greateſt courage and intrepidity. The 
behaviour on the attack of Fort Waſhington of this very 
brigade of Colonel Rhall's was the admiration of the whole 
army. | 

0. In the beginning of the campaign 1777, would it 
have been confiſtent with the operations then propoſed, to 
have marched the army from. Hillſborough in Jerſey, to 
attack the enemy at Middle Brook, after the intelligence 
received of the ſtrength of that poſt ? 

A. As this queſtion 1s certainly a matter of opinion, and 
may lead to many others of a very critical nature, I muſt 
decline anſwering it. I muſt however ſay, that to my know- 
ledge Sir William Howe took great pains to inform himſelf 
of the fituation of the enemy's camp at Middle Brook, and 
that the intelligence he received was by no means encou- 
raging. I | 

Q. Were there any ſolid reaſons for not attempting the 
paſſage of the Delaware through Jerſey at that time? 

A. There were certainly many ſolid reaſons againſt it, 

Q. Did your Lordſhip obſerve any unnecelfary delay in 
moving the army from the Jerleys, for the embarkation — 
Staten Iſland? 

A. I did not obſerve any unneceſſary delay in that opera- 
tion. 

Q. From the army's arrival at Staten Iſland, could we 
with propriety have embarked earlier than we did ? 

A. I think we embarked three or four days after we ar- 
rived, and that we could not have embarked ſooner. 

Q: Did Sir William Howe conſult you on the expediency - 
of the expedition to Penſylvania ? | 

A. As any reference to any private conferences or conſul- 
tations that J was honoured with by Sir William Howe may 
involve me in-matters of great intricacy, I muſt decline 
giving any evidence to this Houſe concerning it. 

Q.: Did not the expedition to Penſylvania prove a power- 
ful diverſion in favour of the Northern army? 

A. I likewiſe apprehend that to be a matter of opinion, and 
decline anſwering it. . be 

Q Whether the rebel main army did not march into Pen- 
ſylvania to oppoſe the corps on that ſervice? 

A. I ap- 
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A. I apprehend the main army did; that is, the army 


commanded by General Waſhington, and it was underftood 


the greateſt part, if not the whole, did. 


Q. Do you recolle& to have heard of a detachment of 
American troops being ſent to General Waſhington's army 


from a corps of the troops then in the highlands, in the pro- 
vince of New York, in the courſe of the campaign, prior to 
our knowledge of any misforiune having happeaed to the 
northern army. 

A. I do recollect hearing that a body of about two thouſand 
men marched from the Highlands under the command of the 
rebel General Maxwell, to reinforce General Waſhington's 
army immediately after the battle of Brandywine. 

QQ. Do you recolle& your coming on board the admiral's 
ſhip off the Delaware . 

A. I do. | 
Q. Did your Lordfhip concur with Sir William Howe in 
the propriety of the meaſure of going up Cheſapeak Bay in 
preference to the Delaware ? 

A. I apprehend that I have already given my reaſons for 
not anſwering that queſtion. 

Q. Did your Lordſhip concur with Sir William Howe in 
the propriety of dividing the army to bring the enemy to 
action at Brandy wine? 

A. The manceuvre that brought on the action at Brandy- 
wine, certainly reflects che higheſt honour on the general. As 
I have already refuſed to inform this Houſe whether I con- 
curred 1n other operations, I have no right to take any merit 
from concurring in this. 

Q. Did your Lordſhip ebſerve that any advantage was toft 
arhich might have been taken in conſequence of that battle? 
A. I did not ſee that any advantage was loſt, 

Q. Were not the movements of the army between the bat- 
tle of Brandywine, and croſſing the Schuylkill, well calcu- 
lated totake advantage of the enemy's motions, to bring them 
to action, and to get early poſſeſſion of Philadelphia? 

A. I can have no objection to anſwer this queſtion, but the 
old objection, that it is a matter of opinion. 

Q. Do you know whether the army could have croſſed 
the Skuylkill*by the rout of Derby? 

A. The Schuylkill is not fordable on that route ; and as 
we underſtood that the bridge was broke, it would not have 
been very eaſy to have paſſed there, | 

Q. Do 
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* Q. Do yau recolle& the reaſons that induced Sir William 
xd Howe to give the command of the attack on Red Bank to 


WC olonel Donop ? 


* 


of A. I do. 

7 Q. Will your Lordſhip give them to the committee? 

o- A. Soon after the army landed at the head of Elko, 
to Colonel Donop wrote to me to defire me to reprefent to the 
he 


general that he * he had not been ſufficiently conſi- 
dered, that he had had no ſeparate command, and conſe- 
quently had had no perry of diſtinguiſhing himſelf 2 
Sir William Howe, then, I think, directed me to aſſure him, 
that he would take the firſt opportunity of giving him a - 
fuitable ſeparate _— Cl | 
I's Whether Colonel Donop tive or diſczetionary 
3 for the attack of Red Bank ? 

A. I had the honour of communicating to Colonel 
in Sir William Howe's orders for the attack of Red Bank, and 
in they were entirely difcretionary. | 

Q Doc your Lordſhip know whether Colonel Donop was 
Or ſati with thoſe orders? 

A. Colonel Donop appeared to me perfectly ſatisfied with 
in his orders, and much pleaſed with his command. 


to Does your Lordſhip know whether Lieutenant Gene- 
ral Knyphauſen was ſatisfied with the orders given to Colonel 
y- Donop ? | 


As A. I do not recolle& hearing that at the time; I ha 

n- WT fince heard it: I never heard he was diſſatisfied. | 

rit Q During the time the army was at German Town, and 
the detached corps at Philadelphia and Wilmington, would it 

off have been adviſeable to have riſked a corps at Red Bank? 

e? A, I cannot, conſiſtentiy with my former declaration, 
anſwer that queſtion in the manner Sir William Howe has 

at- ¶ put it. Colonel Stirling, who croſſed the Delaware at Cheſ- 

u- ter with three battalions, to take poſſtſhon of Biliingport, 

em Was directed by the general to make his report to me at 
Philadelphia ; he repreſented to me that he could not proceed 

the to Red Bank without a conſiderable reinforcement : that in 
or degree anſwers the queſtion. LES 

Ted Would not a ſmall ve much expoſed 

ſe at Red Bank, and without of potibility of a timely _— 

as WH from Sir William Howe, if it had been attacked? 

ve . A. I have again no objection to that queſtion, but that it 

1s a matter of opinion. 


4 | Q. Were 


40 
. 


| 
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advantage, conſidering all reſpective ſituations and circam- 
- Kances at the time? 
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Q. Were we not much much retarded in the poſſeſſion of | 
the fort on Mud, lfland, by the rains and tides overflowing ll 
the dykes, cauteways, and even the platforms of our batte- BY 
ries ? 4 
A. "We were much retarded by an extraordinary ſtorm of | 
rain, which broke down the dykes, and did great damage | 
to our works. F 24x] 

Q. Does your Lordſhip recollect any inſtance of Sir Wil- 
liam - Howe's omitting any opportunity of attacking the 
enemy when it could be done with a reaſonable proſpe& of 


A. I have already, and, IJ hope, very fully, declared to 
this Houſe the high opinion I entertained of that honourable 
gentleman ; I ſhould not have entertained that opinion of 
bim, if he had been guilty of any ſuch omiſſions. 
'. | Here Sir William Howe ended his Examination. | 

Lord Howe. Q. The noble Lord having ſaid in anſwer 
to the queſtion, whether any time was loſt in making prepa- 
rations for the landing on York Ifland, that they were of a 
complicated nature, and depended in ſome degree on the na- 
val department, he will be pleaſed to ſay, whether he knows 
of any obſtructions to the operations of the army cauſed by 
delay in furniſhing the requiſite aſſiſtance from the fleet? 

A. When [ mentioned that the operation of landing. on 
York Iſland depended in a great meaſure on the naval depart- 
ment, I did not, I am ſure, mean to hint that there was an 
unneceflary delay in that department; I can with truth ai- 
ſure the Houſe that during the whole time that that noble 
Lord commanded the nava} department in America, as well 
whilſt Sir William Howe commanded the army as afterwards, 
that the troops met with all poſſible aſſiſtance and co-opera- 
tion from the navy, and that the greateſt harmony ſubſiſted 
between them; and that that noble Lord's character cannot 
be more revered by the ſeamen than it is by the ſoldiers of 
the American army. The reaſon for my having mentioned 
the naval department before was, that I was not a competent 
judge. oft tum of; 
| - [Examined by other members of the committee. | 
Q: Were the lines at Brooklyn, after General Clinton had 
turned the left of the enemy, and got into their rear, and 
was advancing, to the enemy's lines, were they then manned, 
or was the enemy retiring from them? 1 6, 
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A. As I was not with Sir Henry Clinton, I cannot anſwer 
that queſtion; I never heard that the enemy were retiring. 

Q. Was there a poſſibility of Sir Henry Clinton's getting 
behind the enemy's lines at Brooklyn ? 

A. I apprehend that queſtion to be anſwered by the former 
part of my evidence, _ _ REC bs 

Q. Was there a poſlibility of getting behind the enemy's 
lines without forcing them ? 

A. Undoubtedly not. a | 
Q. Whether the enemy's lines at Brooklyn were com- 

lete ? | 
: A. I don't know. I have already ſaid, I did not ſee them 
N during the action. I was detached to Newtown, and had no 
Tre of going to Brooklyn till the lines were nearly 

e demoliſhed. | 
le Q. What do you conceive the ſtrength of the enemy's lines 
of at Brooklyn, as to numbers ? | | | 

A. I can't tell, It was reported they had fix or eight thou- 
ſand men on Long Iſland. 


er Q: What was the principal ſtrength of the enemy on 
1 York Ifland ? | 

1 A. I really do not know, more than common report. 

a” Q: In what reſpect would the purſuit of the enemy from 


15 Brunſwick have diſtreſſed the troops under your command. 
A. We arrived at Brunſwick the night of the firſt of De- 
t; cember; we had marched that day twenty miles through ex- 
on ceeding bad roads; we ſubſiſted only on the flour we found 
1 in the country, and as the troops had been conſtantly march- 
1 ing ever ſince their firſt entry into the Jerſeys, they had no 
imme to bake their flour; the artillery horſes and baggage 
dle horſes of the army were quite tired : that ſufficiently proves 
ell I that we were not in a good condition to undertake a lo 
is, march; the bridge over the Rariton was broken, which 
4 a cauſed a neceſſary delay of one day; if the enemy could not 
cd ¶ have paſſed at Trenton, they might have marched down the 
not eaſt fide of the Delaware. What I have ſaid I believe is ſuf- 
ficient to prove that we could not reap any confiderable ad- 
vantage from ſuch a purſuit, | 

Q. Does your Lordſhip recolle& the number. of 
that arrived the firſt day at Brunſwick? 

A. I took no notes or memorandums. I think two bat- 
talions of the light infantry, two battalions of Britiſh grena- 
diers, three battalions of Heffian grenadiers, and I believe the 
ſorty-ſecond and thirty - third regiments, but I am not quite 

OL. XII. 2 clear. 
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it may be eafily aſcertained if material. 


paſſing the North River under General Lee. 


whether you knew of any promiſe of any of the chiefs, of 
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clear, The fourth brigade under General Grant were halted Wl 
at Bonham Town, about ſeven miles in our rear. There 
were likewiſe two companies of Heſſian Y agers, and the fix- 
teenth regiment of light dragoons. I do remember Colonel 
Griffin, an adjutant general of the rebel army, met me on the 
march, and that I was unwilling he ſhould ſee the troops as 
they were ſo few. | 

G. Were the troops under the command of your Lordſhip 
in a condition to have marched forward before the ſixth ? | 

A. The troops would have been ſo undoubtedly. | 

Q. At what hour on the ſeventh did the King's troops 
reach Prince Town ? | 

A. The teft column came about an hour before ſun-ſet ; 
the ſecond column between nine and ten at night. 

Q. How long had the enemy quitted Prince Town when 
the firſt column arrived? 

A. I underftand (I cannot ſpeak with certainty) that a 
derachment quitted Prince Town that morning; what time 
I do not know. | 

Q. What was the numher of the enemy that quitted 
Prince Town, and the number of the King's troops, who 
arrived there that day? | 
A. Ido not know what the, number of the enemy was; 
they were repreſented to us to be without artillery or. bag- 
gage. The number of the King's troops I do not recollect; 


2. Ho long had the enemy's rear guard paſſed the De- 
aware on the eighth, when the firſt diviſion of the King's 


troops, which advanced to Trenton, reached that river ? t 
A. I cannot ſpeak as to the enemy's rear guard; they kept 
a ſmall detachment in Trenton till our troops got near it, I 
do not apprehend the enemy's rear guard were in any danger if 
from our 790ps that day. ” | 
- . 0. What was the impediment to purſuing the march from | 
Brunſwick, as your Lordſhip ſays the troops were undoubt- 
edly able before the ſixth * 0 
A. As the enemy had ſo much the ſtart of us, I do not 
ſee chete was any great object for the match. We wanted h 
reinforcement in order to leave troops for the communication 
between Brunſwick and Amboy. It was likewiſe neceſſary t 


to pay ſome attention to a conſiderable body of troops then 
Q. Whether your Lordſhip had communicated to you, of 


men 


* 
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en of conſiderable intereſt, among the rebels in Penſyl- 
vania made to General Howe on or about the 20th Decem- 
ber, 1776, for furniſhing him [General Howe] with aoy aid 
or aſſiſtance, in caſe of his entering Penſylvania with bis 


army; 


A. I did not know of any ſuch offers or promiſes. 

Q. Did you know of any other circumſtances exiſting on 
or about the 20th of December, 1776, which could warrant 
a confidence of a peaceable or friendly diſpoſition in any ve- 
ry conſiderable part of the Penſylvanians towards Great- 
Britain? 

A. No; I knew of none. 

Q. Will your Lordſhip ſtate in what reſpe&t America is 
ſo remarkably fitted for a defenſive war? | 

A. I can only ſay that it is a very ſtrong country, very rug- 
ged, very hilly, and very woody, 

Q. Is this deſcription applicable to all parts of the coun- 
try in which you have ſerved ? ; 

A. By no means equally ſo, but in ſome degree to all. 

Q. Do you think it eaſy to embody what number of pro- 
vincial troops might be proper for the King's ſervice? 

A. I had very little opportunity of knowing any thing 
about the raiſing the provincial troops; but I think not. 

Q: In the march from the Elk to Philadelphia, was the 
diſpoſition of the inhabitants favourable or unfavourable to 
the King's troops ? a 

A. I do not think it would be prudent or proper for me at 
this time to anſwer that queſtion. *. 

Q. Whether it was poflible to raiſe among the provincials 
in Penſylvania ſuch a force as might be ſufficient for the in- 
terior defence of the province, and to leave the army at liber- 
ty to proceed to offenſive operations? 

; - As that is a queſtion totally of opinion, I beg leave to 
ecline it. Bs 

Q. What was the number of the King's troops on Long 
Iſland at the time of the attack of the lines at Brooklyn ? 

. — I cannot anſwer that queſtion with any degree of pre- 
cinon, - | | | 

Q. Whether at that time he underſtood, that the m_ 
had any conſiderable force on York Iſland or any where elſe 

A, [ think I have already ſaid, that the principal force of 
the an was then on York Iſland. By 0 

Q. What did you conceive to have been the breadth of the 
Sound between Long [land = York Iſland ? AI 
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A. I believe it was about one thouſand or twelve hundred 
yards. I can ſpeak with no accuracy to it. 

Q. How near tothe Sound were any of the King's troops 
poſted after the action? | 

A. Thearmy was encamped a little out of cannon-ſhot of 
the lines : I know of no place where they could have taken 
poſt fo as to diſcern what was paſſing at Brooklyn Ferry. 

-Q. What General officer was next in command to Sir 
Wiltiam Howe at the time of the expedition to the ſouth- 
ward ? 

A. Sir Henry Clinton. 

Q. Do youu know, as a matter of fact, what was the de- 
clared opinion of Sir Henry Clinton relative to Sir William 
Howe's carrying the army (outhward ? 

A. As have already declined anſwering for my own pri- 
vate conſultations and conferences, I certainly ſhall not an- 
ſwer for thoſe of other people. 

Q. Has your Lordſhip not heard as a fact, that Sir Henry 
Clinton declared that he did not believe ſuch a movement 
poſſible, and that he took the communication of it, when 
made to him, as a feint to cover ſome deſign either to the eaſt- 
ward or up the North River ? | 
A. I never heard that Sir William Howe aſked any pub- 
lic opinion of Sir Henry Clinton—And [I do not think this a 
proper place to repeat private converſations in. 

Q. How many days was the fleet in paſſing with the army 
from the capes of the Delaware to the head of the Elk? 
A. I do not tecolledt. It is in the papers on the table. 

Q. Has your Lordſhip heard, or do you know, that there 
were any reaſons, either from the nature of the banks, or 
from the diſpoſition of the enemy, to make it difficult for 
Sir William Howe's force to bave landed on the weſtern 
banks of the Delaware ? | 

A. I really can give no direct anſwer to that queſtion ; I 
have been twice up and down the Delaware, but 'both times 
in the night, OB ST Wa! 

Q. Does your Lordſhip know of any advantage in fact 
gained by landing at the head of the Elk, that would not 
have been gained by landing on the Deleware? | 
A. The honourable gentleman by uſhering in the queſtion, 
by aſking if I know in fact, does not alter the nature of the 
queſtion ; I think it matter of opinion, and therefore ſhall 
not anſwer it. be WY. | 
Q. How was the army ſupplied with proviſions after it 
landed at the head of the Elk, in its march to Rs ? 
: 8 : : 3 1 he 
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A. The army was very well ſupplied with proviſions on that 
arch, partly by what was carried in the proviſion train, and 
partly by the cattle and flour we found in the country. 

Q. Was it not alſo neceſſary that it ſhould be ſupplied by 
he. arrival of the fleet in the Delaware before the army 
reached Philadelphia? 

A. We received no proviſion from the Delaware till the 
army had reached Philadelphia, 

Q. Whether the lines at Brooklyn on the left were brought 
down ſo near the water's edge as to preclude the paſſage of 
troops between the ſhore and the lines, ſo as to come on the 
back of the lines ? 

A. I have ſaid I know fo little of the lines at Brooklyn 
that [ can ſay nothing with accuracy about them ; but I 
believe I can with certainty ſay, that there was no ſuch open- 
ing as the queſtion ſuppoſes, : 

Q. Whether in the courſe of your military experience 
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* yeu have known, except on this occaſion, that ground has 

it been broken at any diſtance, and a regular approach made by 

n trenches to attack ſuch lines as thoſe at Brooklyn? | 

t- A. In the firſt place I am not well acquainted with the 
— at Brooklyn, and I do not recollect any caſe exactly pa- 

* rallel. | 

a 1 Q. Whether Colonel Donop ſolicited the command at Red 

ank ? 

y A. I thought I had already fully explained that matter to 

x the Houſe ; I know of no ſolicitation of Colonel Donop's, 
ſubſequent to the letter I mentioned, which he wrote to me 

e on our landing at the head of the Elk. | | 

Ir Q.: What were the exact terms in which the orders were 

Ir delivered for that expedition ? 

n 


A. As the order was given „ it is impoſſible to 
recollect all the words exactly. I recollect perfectly well that 
I began with telling Colonel Donop that Sir William Howe 
by no means wiſhed him to ſacrifice the troops under his com- 
mand ; that if he found that Red Bank could not eaſily be 
carried, that he ſhould give notice to Sir William Howe, and 
that proper meafures would be taken to ſend him reinforce- 
ments and artillery ; that if he found that Red Bank could 
be eaſily carried by aſſault, that the general was very deſirous 
of putting an end to that buſineſs, and wiſhed him to bruſ- 
quer Vaffaire ; I believe this is nearly what I told him; I 
told it to Sir William Howe the ſame evening. 

Q. How near were the 33d regiment and the grenadiers to 
' WH the cnemy's lines at Brooklyn ? I 

| | A. 
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cond battalion of grenadiers, and therefore cannot anſwer 


effects of a ſtorm of rain; ſuch as ſpoiling the roads, and 
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A, I have already faid, that I was on the left with the ſe- 


that. 

Whether the grenadiers and the 33d regiment did not ß 
purſue the enemy fo cloſe to their redoubt, that it required 
_— orders to prevail on them to deſiſt from taking it by 

orm? 

A. | have already ſaid that I do not know: there is an ho- 
nourable member preſent who commanded one of thoſe batta- 
lions; he can anſwer it; Colonel Stuart. 

Q. Was there not a time at the White Plains when our 
army lay on their arms, intending to attack the enemy, but 
were prevented by rain ? 

A: After the enemy fell back to the heights near North 
Caftle, they left an advanced corps on the heights of the 
White Plains ; there were orders given for an attack of that 
corps, which was prevented by a violent rain. We did not lay 
upon our arms. 

From the ſituation of the rebel army and of ours, was 
that ftorm of rain in thejr or our faces ? 

A. I do not apprhead that the attack was prevented by the 
ſtorm of rain being in either of our faces; there are other 


preventing the drawing artillery up ſteep hills. 

Q. Whether if the powder was wet on both ſides, the at- 
tack might not have been made by bayonets ? 

A. I do not recolle that I ſaid the powder was wet. 

Q. Whether you knew, before the ſailing from Sandy 
Hook, of any letter received by Sir William Howe from Ge- 
neral Burgoyne 33 

A. General Howe made no public communication to me 
of any ſuch letter; I include all letters privately ow to 
me under the idea of conferences and conſultations, | 

Whether America, being a country fo calculated for 
defence, the war carried on there muſt not be a war of poſts ? 

A.I apprehend that is a queſtion of opinion as it ſtands; 
Thave no,difficulty in anſwering it, but as it may lead to others. 

'Q. Has not the war been a war of poſts ? 

2 apprehend | the hiſtory o the war will anſwer that 

eſtion. 
qu 22 a a war of poſts is not tedious and expenſive ? 

prehend this to be a general propoſition, which the 
IF gentleman, as A Member of Mis aſſembly, may 


anſwer as well 2s 1. Q. 8 
; - How 
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Q. How many days proviſions could the troops carry with- 


Put inconvenience, each ſoldier on his back? 


A. We generally carried three, it might poſſibly be, on 


oarrticular occaſions, four. 


Q. How many days proviſions could be carried for the ar- 


Wmy in the beginning of the year 1777 by land- carriage, wag- 


gons, and horſes only? RP: e 

A. I cannot anſwer that queſtion with preciſion; we could 
carry more in Penſylvania, becauſe we truſted there to finding 
flour and cattle in the country, I think in Penſylvania we 
carried about twenty two days rum, about ſix days pork, and 


twelve or fourteen days bread. In the Jerſeys we ſhould have 


been 'obliged to carry a larger proportion of meat, conſequent- 


ly a ſmaller proportion of bread and rum. i eee 
Q. Whether an army ſo circumſtaneed could carry on any 
great operations of war far from their fleet ? 25 
A. That, as a queſtion of opinion, I muſt decline an- 
ſwering? 5 212 $ 9 322 
Q. Whether your Lordſhip ſees any proſpect of an end of 
this war, with the force now employed on that ſervice? 
His Lordſhip has, I think, already anſwered one queſtion of 
opinion. *in Tis © 
A. As I am not uſed to ſpeak in public, and never was ex- 
amined as a witneſs before, an anſwer to a queſtion of opi- 
nion may have eſcaped from me, I did not give it intentio- 


nally. I cannot ſuppoſe the honourable gentleman really ex- 


pects that I ſhould. anſwer the laſt queſtion. _ Lun) 
Q. Whether Philadelphia, if you had ſucceeded in taking 
it, when you attempted to croſs at Corriel's Ferry, could have 


been kept by our army during the winter? 


A. If any thing could induce me to depart from my reſo- 
lution of not anſwering to matters of opinion, it would be 
my deſire to oblige that honourable gentleman ; I am ſorry 
to refuſe ſo often to anſwer to matters of opinion, but I have 
ſeen no reaſon to depart from my reſolution. % 

Then the former part of Lord Cornwallis's evidence, in 
which be ſaid, that from political motives it was impoſſible, 


either for the general or himſelf, to explain the reaſons for 


declining the attack at the White Plains 6n the 28th of Oc- 


tober, was read; and being aſked what he meant by political 


motives ? his Lordſhip ſai beg , #1 1 
What I call political reafons relates to no orders from 
hence, or any thing in which Engliſh politics are concerned; 


perhaps the word political is not a proper one, but l do not 


know what word to ſubſtitute in its place.] 1 
| 3 Q. Did 


| * 
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Q. Did the Heffian po © refuſe to charge ? + 

A. In anſwer to this queſtion, I muſt l ain repeat the 
higheft encomiums on the valour of the Heſſtan troops; on i 
that particular day the regiment of Loſberg (one of Colonel 
Rhall's brigade) greatly diſtinguiſhed itſelf. ' I cannot ſatisf/ Wl 
the honourable gentleman's curioſity, but I will venture to 
aſſure him upon my honour, that if he knew the reaſons he 
would be perfectly ſatisfied. 

In what ſort of opinion, and in what fort of ebaraRter, 
did Sir William Howe ftand with the officers and RN of 
his army ? 
A; Sir William Howe was highly eſteemed by the ober 
and ſoldiers of his arm | 
Q. Was your Lordlhip ever conſulted upon any plan of 
ations for carrying on the war in America, which waz 
rendered impraQticable or unadviſeable for want of the rein- 
forcements demanded from England? 

A. Ido not thorougly underſtand the queſtion ; but 2 
far as I do underſtand it, it comes under my rule with reſpet Wn 
to conferences and conſultations. 

Q. Do Fad oo know what reinforcements were demanded by 
for the year 1777 ? a1 
7M know nothing of any requiſitions made by the 
tal, nor of his correſpondence, until it came on this tab gc 
Did you ſtop at Brunſwick from the 1ſt to the 6th in 
cone uence of orders? ve 
; underſtood it to be the general's direftions that A 
ſhouid halt at Brunſwick ; but had I ſeen that I could hay: 
ſtruck à material ſtroke dy moving forward, 1 certainly ſhould 
- have taken it upon me to have done it. 
* — you receive no orders after you arrived at Brunſ. 
wit 
-7 0 T ad ©'# conſtunt evrreſpondence with Sir Willian 
Howe; I reported my ſituation to him, and from time to 
time received his directions. 
Q. Did you receive any reinforcement between r 18 and 
the'6th at Brunſwick ? 
A. I think not. 
Q. Was it in conſequence of abe that you marched on 
after the 6th. 
A. Sir William Howe came up to join me on the 60 
with the fourth brigade, and then I went on under his order: "> 
Q. Whether Sir William Howe conſulted with you on hi 
expedition to Philadelphia b 
A. I apprehend I have given a ſatisfactory anforer _— 
9 in the former part of my evidence. ung 
1 
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Was not the knowledge of the face of the country in 
meriea; for military purpoſes, extremely difficult to be ob- 
ained from the inhabitants of the country? 
A. The inhabitants of the country in general were ſo very 
uch againſt us, that they deſerted the country wherever 
e came,” and we could get no intelligence that we could 
oſſibly depend on. ! 
Q. Is not the country in general, ſo covered with wood 
1. — favourable to ambuſcades, that but an imperfect know 
dge of it can he obtained by reconnoitering ? . 

A. That part of America where I have been, is the 
rongeſt country I ever was in. It is every where hilly and 
overed with wood, interſected by ravines, creeks and mar- 
25 


eft 
by 


ne- 


mbaſeades. Little or no knowledge could be obtained by 
connoitering. 
Q.: Do you know any country, conſidering the eircum- 
ances of the American war, fo well calculated for the de- 
enfive ? 

A. My anſwer to the former quis corlidh ſhews that 
Lmerica is of all countries, the beſt calculated for the defen- 
ve; every one hundred yards might be diſputed, at leaſt 
at part of it that I have . 

Q. Were the movements of the king's army much em- 
traſſed and retarded by the difficulties of getting provifions, 
hen in the field and from the cloſeneſs of the country ? 

A. There was ſeldom a poſſibility of marching but in one 
dlumn, conſequently the march of the army muſt be much 
tarded and very flow, 

Q. Did not the expedition to Philadelphia, prove a power- 
| diverſion in favour of the northern army ? 

A. I think a ſtronger or more ſolid diverſion, could not 
ve been made than that of drawing General Waſhington 
d the whole continental army, near three hundred _ 
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Q. Was you of opinion that the diviſion of the army, to 


* dient? 
A. I think the divifion of the army before the battle of 
andywine was a maſterly movement, deceived the enemy 
brought on the action with almoſt a certainty of ſucceſs. - 
VOL, XII. Dy: > Q.: Did 


y grounds, and every quarter of a mile, is a poſt fitted fo? 


ing the enemy to aCtion at Brandywine, was s judicious and 


95 


= Major General Cray was called in and examined by Sir Maj. Gen. 
iam Howe, "1 Grays 
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Q: Did you obſerve! that advan e . . 
might have been taken in . of ns n = + 
A. I know of none. 4 
Q Were not the movements of the army — th bat. 1 
tle of Brandy wine and paſting the Schuylkill, well calculated 
do take advantage of the enemy's motions, to bring them ti 
action and to get early poſſeſſion of Philadelphia? 
A. Lchink every thing was done that could be done, to, 
Keen the enemy to action, and to mak? an impreſſion upon 
them; and this was very nearly once effected, but was pre. 
vented. by che weather, which rendered it impoſſible. - 
Q. Would the route of the army by Derby to Philadel | 
- phia, have given a proſpect of equal ene or of aj 
early poſſeſſion of rear 
A. The route of Derby, Lapprebend migh it have rethrdd 
the poſſeffion of Philadelphia, the enemy nn my the 
bridge, and there was no ford nearer than e the army 
crofled. 
Q. Do you confider the fords below which v ane & guarde 
by cannon and troops? 
A. The fords below were guarded by Lanpos;! daben 
was no cient we age crots ſo gin N elf as nem We 
did croſs. 
Q. Did you at any time obſerve, that dir William Hom 
- ſhewed an improper degree of lenity to his e. robel. 
lious ſubjects in North America:? 

A. Lnever ſaw any degree of lenity thewn to the Amer 
cans, but what was high! oper and much to the _— 0 
the general and tlie Reit nay 

Q: Was you of opinion, od laying waſte che count? 
would havę produced much inconvenience to the king's army 
or have tended in any great degree to the diſtreſs of the u 
- babitanits under the protection of the troops. 
A. J apprehend that ineaſure being purſued muſt have bee 
attended with great incogyenience to the troops, in cafe of r 
Vvifiting that part of e country. For example, the arm 
under march through the Jericy to Sandy-Hook, muſt ha at 
ſuffered very conſiderably if that meaſure had becn-adopted WW"! 
and alfothe army and the people under the Protection of i 
"army," "miſt have been diftrefied in winter _—_— * all 

4 -Did it appeat to you that the detolation of the'countr the 
in America would * tended more to alieniate the mini un 
of the Americans from his- Mayetty"s ney thag 


. terrify them into obedience/ * 7 
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A,-Lithought- it would have had the very contrary eee 
rom terrifying them into obediencſe. 
Q. Is it your opinion, that the commander in chief, Un 
es particular events thould- authoriſe it, would have been 
juſtifiable in proceeding to the meafure of laying waſte the 
ountry wee having” received deeiſive er ders to that 
effect? (/ oF: e E. 
As. Lune commenideFHk chief wol Halt beth highly 
o blame to have taken ſuch a ſtep, without Very Particular 
ind deeiſive orders ſor carrying on ſo horrid à MWM ur. 
Q Dating che time the army was at German-Town and 
che chat corps at Philadelphia and Wilmington, would 

Wit haye been advifeuble to have e ee. at 
Red-Bank? 

A. There was at that Une geoo men at leaſt detached 
from che army, which weakened the army at Gertnan-Town 
ſo much, that no more detachments could be made. 

Q. Would not a ſmall corps have been much expoſed at 
Red-Bank and without a poſſibility of timely ſupport from 
Sir William Howe, if it had been . ? | 

A; That queſtion is pretty much anſwered in the former, 
they- were contidivally expoſed to the gallies and other veſſels 
near Red-Bank-; with regard to ſupporting it, it was an- 
ſwered in the former anſwer. 

Do you know whether we were much retarded i in the vaſe 
ſalfion of the fort on Mud Iſland, by the rains and tides over- 
flowing the dykes and cauſeways and even the platforms of 
the batteries ? 

A. The very heavy rains which fell and bigh tides, * 
tainly delayed the liege very much. 

Q: Do you think an attack on the enemy? ; my at 
White-Marſh would have been adviſeable ? 

A. I think an attack of the enemy ſo very ſtrongly Gruated 
as they were at White- Marſh, would have been highly im- 
prudent. 71 

Q. Do you think it would have been adviſeable to hare 
attacked the enemy at Valley Forge in che winter, when the 
army lay; at Philadelphia ? 

A. airs were then ſituated in America, I thiok an 
attack on the. enemy at Valley-Forge, ſo ſtrongly poſted as 
they were, both by nature and art, would have been very 
unjuſtifiable. | 
Q. Do you recollett any inſtance of Sir Willian Howe's 
omitting my opportunity fog attacking the enemy, when it 
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could have been done with a teaſonable proſpect of advan- 8 
tage, confidering all reſpectiye tituations and civeumſtance; BY 
at the time? 3 
22 All circumſtances cankidered, the choice of difficultie 4 
on a war in the ſtrongeſt country in the world, 
with ali ng. unanimous people to detend it, and the gum: | 
ber of troops the commander in chief had to overcome: thole i 
difficulties; I know of no jaſtance wherein) Si- William 
owe eyer omitted attacking the enemy, or of his no | 
doing ev ery ahing g chat was poflihle to be done 0 promote 
his Majelly' service and the honour of the. Britiſly arms. 
u the. ning of the campaign 177%, da you think 
it 200. _ hav en Weile — matched — army 
from Hillſborough to attack the enemy at Middle Brook, 
after the intelligence received of the ſtrength of that poſt? 
__ 7 decided advantage, in my opinion, could have 
happened, I.think-an attack upon the enemy 'in that ſtrong 
country, at Middle Brook, , with as ſtrong a one in the rear, 
and their retreat ſecured by that means, would have. been 
very wrong. | U 
Are von of opinion that the expedition 10 IPenſyl. 
vania was preferable to going up Hudion's River or 10 
New Engliud, couſidering i the. circumſtances attend the 
campaign 1 
A. I think L.haxe anſwered that queſtion, by ſaying that 
that movement was a good and ſoid diverſionsin favour 
1 the northern army, by drawing off the continenta 


Qin by other members of the mu; 
0 you know the height of the point at Red Bank ? Ty 
T 1 dam haow the: exact height of Red Bank; but this 
T am ſure, that the cannou of the gallies would have an- 
oy ech the kro. e 
jos » 37 Po kdow the height of the gallics ? 
3 L Lo. 
Q hat angle muſt thi cannon of the gallies bare been 
placed! ain io, hav nenen che tx00ps : 2 | 
A. I cannot antwer that. 
. Maſt the brecches of the.cangon have been lowered ? 
* I dog's, know. This I kaow, that Colonel Donop's 
gabs ſuilgred a great deal from the gallieess. 
You faid, that America had alinoſt an unanimous 
peonte to Ceſcnd i it; how do you reconcile thoſe nt 7 
ne 3” 7 23 Na. 
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ne war of devaſtation, alienating the minds of the people 
Sw nder that deſcription > - 38 
A. By making them totally ſo. 5 | 
Q Ar what time did the campaign of 1777 open at New 
York 7 . — 19 2 * 1 
A. If my memory ſerves me, we paſſed over to Amboy 
he 11th of Junc. I may be miſtaken pezhaps as to the day. 
Q. Would it have? been adviſcable revhavt opened the 
ampaign earlier? wh lehne : 
A. The troops cannot take the field till there is a ſuffi- 
iency of green forage on the ground; and that date was 
cartier than 1 ever remember 'taking the field in Germany. 
Q: Was the army ſupplied with all proper neceſfaries 
to take the field ſooner? - ( 
A. I did not arrive at New York till the 5th'of June, 
o cannot exactly ſpeak to that queſtion, re 
Q. Whether the enemy did in general ſo conduct them- 
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ng 
ar, Mflelves in their behaviour. that conſidering the nature of the 
cn Heountry, it was prudent to obſerve the beſt military ma- 


Suvres in the attack of poſts? 55 I 
A. They were certainly very far from à contemptible 
enemy.” . r 
Q. Whether a victory on our fide would have been more 
fatal to the Americans than a defeat on our fide would 
have been to us? = LIN 2 FOR 
A. Any great loſs ſuſtained on our part was not to be 
ecovered that campaign. The Americans, on the contra- 
ry, could recruit their army at pleaſure. For example, the 
attack of the victorious army at German Town, by the ſame 
army that was defeated three weeks before at Brandywine. 

Q. How far did the movement to Philadelphia carry the 
Britiſh army from Hudſon's River? — | is 
A. The ſame diſtance as General Waſhington's army. 
Q. Whether (ſuppoſing both Sir William  Howe's and 
he rebel army had continued on Hudſon's River) Sir Wil- 
iam Howe, with his army, was able to keep General 
Vathington in ſuch play as to prevent General Waſhing- 
on from turning his attention to any other operation? 

A. I think General Waſhington would have acted upon 
he.defenfive, avoiding an action, have thrown great force 
nto the forts in the highlands ; that if Sir William Howe 

th:his\ army had maneeuvred with Waſhington, by ad- 
ancing. up the river, Waſhington would or might, after 
daving furniſhed the forts in the highlands in the _—_ 
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Show e faid, have placed himſelf behind him, between New 
| and him, and cut off his retreat and proviſiens:, il 
Q. Are you of opinion that General Waſhington could 1 | 
have perfected all theſe: operations without, bei ng aun 
or prevented from doing ſo by Sir William — 134 
A. I think he could have done _ _ = eaſe. ] 
ls it opinion ble way fol 
ſei lows to have aſſiſted the ane . wal 
by oing to Philadelphia ? F | 
L have firmly anſwered that queſtion. ns 
2 If Sit William Howe had taffered General Waſiling 
ton co get into the highlands, mazes propel. Hl fois: 
ing bim to a general engagement??? 
_ General W Waſhingion was watching the: mations 0 ; 
Sir William Howe at the Clove, and could have paſſe 
over at any time without Sit William Howe's being able 
to: pte vent him; conſequently could have poured troops into 
the highlands and have avoided a general action. 
Q: Whether the moſt probable. motive to have obliged 
General Waſbington to come to a general engagement wa: 
not the preſervation of Philadelphia? I wean, Was there 
any other probable object that would have drawn Genen 
Waſhington gement?! 
A. 1 don't 22 was any one objeft which coul 
have tempted General W —— to riſque a general ation 
Jo muchas the fear of loſing the capital of Peniylvania, - 
Qs Was chere any probability. of bringing the War it 
America to a termination that campaign, 3 forcing 
General Waſhington to Go ragagement L anno ll 
A. Certainly not. 79 
Q. Do you fee. at preſent, any greater mrobability of te 
minating'the war in America with the- — force that 
there has been in the preceding campaigns?s 
A. I thiak the Houſe has a right to the opinion of every 
general officer chat has ſerved. in America, thereiore 1 chal; 
free to give mine to this queſtion. I think that with, * it 
preſent force in America, there can be no cxpoiignichy mW |þ 
ending the war by farce of arms. seits W 
Q. Do you mean to include the recruits going.ovt, in the 
words te preſent forcæ dx 1 0G) + lit 
A. I am not — with the . a out. 
At what time was Generel Waſhington's - r the 
moſt numerous While you was in America? GG 
-. | W A. I believe th 
gens 1 
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14. believe, from information I have had, they were 
s ſtrong at Middle Brook and Brandy wine as they were at 
other time during my being there, 
Qs Ho ſtrong was the American army at Brandywine ? 
A, J ſuppoſe it to be then about fifteen or fixtoen thoutand 
egular 8 beſides militia. hs 
Q. When you compute the number of General Waſking- 
n's. army, do you mean only the rank and file fit for 
juty, ort : officers and all other conſtituent parts of it? 
A. I firmly believe they had fifteen thouſand men under 
rms. 12 
Q. How many was the army of General Waſhington at 
Monmouth Court Houſe ? + 
A. Waſhington's army was never up. at the dds of 
onmouth Court Houſe, 
Q How many had he in arms at that rime under his 
Om mand? * 
A. We underſtood be had about fourteen. thoufand-men 
t that time. 1 
Q. When did you leave Americs ? „ 1 
A. About the 28th of November laſt. 1 
Q What number of men was Waſhington fuppoſed to 
ave at the lateſt accounts before your departure? / 
A. I cannot poſitively anfwer that — he had made 
0 2 detachments from his army. 
hat number of provinciale wore. in our ſervice at 
6 I you left New York? . 
A. They were called, with ſome — corps that 
ir Henry Clinton had juſt embodied, about bx —— 
men, but they were not compleat. JOU N 
Q, What number of men was Waſhington Copgodit to 
ave with him. — the ne he ras 1 at 
Valley Forge? Ar, Zuitenn=ꝗ 23 n 
A. I foppoſe about ten thouſand zent that ſeaſon of 
the year they ur allow em on go home on 4 
Hine, 5 11411 @ fi 
Q. If Sir William Howe nad not — off Ganoral 
Waſhington croſs the Delaware' to. Philadelphia, / whether 
General Waſhington's army would not then have ben at 
liberty to have oppeſed Bir mn — 8 n * 
V4 North River? | 2 Jo. 
the A. If Sir Winiam * had — up. the North River, 
WMGeneral Waſhington' certainly would not have gone et 
ve, che Delaware. 
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Q. Whether the country up the. North River is not full 
ds ſtrong a country to defend as the Paſs of the Brandy- 
wine : 2 
A. Lean anſwer poſitively to where I have been, but! 
never was up the North River. f 

Q. Is it not ſuppoſed by your general knowledge of the . 
e that it is fuller of ſtrong paſſes? | 
have always heard of that country being a ſtrong | 
coudtry, but I know the other to be ſo. 
Q. How far is it from New York to Albany? 
A. About 150 miles or better. 

O. Whether, during the march of 150 miles, if Ge. 
neral Waſhington's whole army had been Roms to Sir 
William Howe's ways he would not have found great 
difficulty in getting up | | 0 

A. I have 3 * before. 

Q. If the operation of our army had been directed vy 
the North River, ſhould we not have had the dy of 
frigates and ſloops on the river? 

A. The diſtance 1 have ſaid was 1 50 miles to Albany. 
Sir William Howe muſt have been in * efion of both ſides 
of the North River to have been able to have ſupplied his 
army with proviſions by water. 

Q. Would not that line of frigates and ſloops have cut 
off the communication of the enemy from the eaſt to the 
weſt fide of the river, and covered the flank of an army as 
It advanced? 

A. Both ſides of the river muſt have been com pletely 
conquered before frigates and ſloops could have attended the 
army on their march. 

G. Whether he confiders the compariſon of the number: 
and ſtrength of General Waſhington's army with ours to 
be. the proper means of eſtimating the probability of con- 
quering America ? 

A. Lam very forry to ſay, that I think there can be ne 
hopes of conquering America, or of being a match "for 
General Waſhington's force of , with the — force 
we have there. 

A. On a ſuppoſition that we had a greater army in Ame- 
rica than General Waſhingron's army, would __ broker 
duQtion of Atnerica be probable ? 

A. It we had an army equal, or a little Greser ebe it 
would by no means end the conteſt in ——_ "Ou Goat 
Britain, ? 
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9 A. If we had an army equal or a little ſuperior tliere, it 
5 WJ ould by no means end the conteſt in favour of Great Bri- 
it.. | | 

1 2. Is it your opinion then that if we had a very ſuperior 


my thete, yet ftill there are eircumſtances in that country, 
1 unanimity of the inhabitants, and of the nature of 
de country, which would make the reduction of that coun- 
y very uncertain? | | 
A. I think now exceedingly ſo. _ 
Q: Whether it is your opinion that the force employed 
America, in 1777, was adequate to the reduction of Ame- 
ca in that campaign ? 

A. I have given my opinion hitherto freely, perſuaded 
at the Houle had a right to it, I ſhall alſo anſwer this 
eſtion. I never ſaw a Britiſh force (including Britiſh 
oops and allies) in America, from the time I went there 
Il I came away, that was by any ways adequate to the pur- 
pſe of ſubduing the Americans. I 
Then the former part of General Grey's evidence being 
ad to him, reſpecting any degree of lenity having been ſhewn 
the Americans by Sir William Howe, he was aſked 

Q. Whether he conſidered that lenity as prejudicial to the 
uſe of Great Britain? | | 
A. By no means prejudicial, but the contrary. 
Q. Whether by this lenity he means any extraordinary 
gree of lenity that would not have been ſhewa in the 
duntry of a foreign enemy ? | 
A. There was no more lenity ſhewn than in the caſe of 
foreign enemy. 

Q. Whether in the preſent ſituation of America, it is his 
pinion that the altering the mode of carrying on the war 
that reſpect, and uſing modes of ſeverity hitherto forborne, 
likely to be attended with advantage to the King's arms ? 
A. I don't think that any advantage of that fort would 


* 


8 nify. . 
0 5 it uſual in the mode of carrying on a war in a fo- 
gn enemy's country, to evacuate a capital without levying 
putribution, or doing any injury to the town? 
A. In my ſervice in Germany, and in two or three de- 
nts on the coaſt of France, I never knew that mode f 
de vaſtation. Contributions were certainly raiſed in Ger- 
any. If the honourable gentleman means that that mode 

to be followed in America, there was no money to be get. 
Vor XIII. E At 
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At St. Saveur's near St; Maloe's in particular, they kept their 
ſhops open, and ſold their goods. 5 
Q. Suppoſing there is no money in a country, are not 
proviſions 4 mode of contribution that may be levied? 

A. Every place we came to was ſo totally deſerted, and 
the cattle driven off, that is, driven into the woods which the 
country is covered with, that we got very little but by going 
into the woods and hunting them there. | 

Q. Whether driving the-cattle and removing the proviſion 
might not as well have been done in every other country, if 
means were not uſed to obviate it ? | 
A. America differs ſo much from every other country! 
ever ſaw, that I think it impoſſible to prevent it. I mean 
dtiving off the cattle, g 
Q. Whether any advantage was gained by going to the 
3 the Elk, — might — have — we — by landing 
on the weft fide of the Delaware FP | 

A. We muſt have landed very high up in the river, which 

I : looked upon to be impoſſible, from the —4 great force 
the enemy had in gallies, ftre-rafts, and fire-ſhips. If we 
had landed below Newcaſtle, the march would have been 
mote difficult, I think, than going by Cheſapeak, I might 
alſo add that Cecil Court Houſe, oppoſite to where the troops 
landed quietly and without any moleſtation at all, was only 
ſixteen or ſeventeen miles from Newcaſtle. | 

Q. What was the ſtate of defence of Delaware river at the 

time of ſailing from Staten Iſland ? 

A. I don't know. There are other gentlemen can anſwer 

that queſtion. | | 

Q. Could the army have landed at Newcaftle ? | 
A. I don't think they could fo eaſy as at the Elk river— 

The mareh' would have been full as difficult, and they would 

» have had eight or nine creeks and rivers to paſs befides the 

_ Schuylkill, 0 
Q. Would it have been difficult to have landed above | 
Newoenſtle, and how far above? | 
A. Edew't know that it would have been practicable any 
where above or about Newcaſtle j the number of boats necel- 
ſary; and tranſports to land an army of fourteen or fifteen 
thouſand men, the river full of fire-rafts and fire-ſhips and 
gallies, and the ſtrong tides, would have made ſuch an at- 
tempt very difficult. ü 63-43. 

Q. Do you mean that there was no place: on the weſtern 
bank of the Delaware that was not expoſed to the difficulties 
you have mentioned ? 

A. There 
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it adviſeable to prefer that rout to Cheſapeak bay, 

Q Was there none on the weſtern bank of the Delaware 

where it was practicable? 

A. That may include Cape Hinlopen. 

2 How far above Cape Hinlopen ? | 

A. It will ſave trouble for me to ſay ; but Sic Andiew 
Hammond, who is ordered to attend, can ſpeak accurately to 
this point, 

Q. Whether Sad Slows did not employ one of the moſt 
experienced ofſicers he had in ſurveying the Delaware, for 
the purpoſe of examining whether a landing was 9 
and where in the Delaware? | 

A. He did, 

Q. Whether by taking the rout the army did take from 
Cecil Court Houſe, they did go to the head of all thoſe rivers 
and crecks, and by that means avoid the paſſing them? 

A. I have ful y anſwered that queſtion by ſaying, they 
would have been obliged to paſs thoſe rivers, and then have 
got into the ſame rout they did. 

Q. Do you not know that one of the advantages derived 
from Sir William Howe's going to the ſouthward, was not 
a conſiderable augmentation of the provincial corps ſerving 
in the King's army, and that many new levies were raiſed in 
that province by the inhabitants of Penſylvania ? 

A. Some were raiſed, but I can't ſpeak to the numbers. 
Q. Have you not underſtood that General Waſhington's 
force was much diminiſhed by his march to the ſouthward ? 

A. I can't ſay that it was diminiſhed, but he always 
ſcemed to have force enough. 

Q. Whether if 3 Waſh — had his choice with 
reſpect to the direction of Sir William Howe's army; he 


or to Philadelphia? 
A. With the force that Sir William Howe had under his 
command, I think if General Waſhington had a with, it was 
for him to have gone up the north river. 

Q. Was you at Philadelphia when the order was given for 
the evacuation of it ? 
A, I was; 
Q. What effect did that order produce on the well affected 
jnhabitants ? 
A. It had the oy worſt effect, it alienated the minds of 

E 2 


many 


A. There was no * I think higher up the river to make 


would have wifhed him to have gone up the Hudſon's river, | 
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many from us and ſeveral that had held out till then took oaths 
to the ſtates on that octaſion. 
What effect had that order on our own army ? 
A: It threw an univerſal damp over the whole. 
1 Did you in the country of an enemy, either Germany 

e know an inſtance of a town being burnt con- 
fiſting of $09 houſes in ide manner that Falmouth i in New 
ny and was? 

I never ſaw that one inflance, "where ſuch ſort of war 

was carried into execution, and | hope I never ſhall. 

Q. Whether the, de opulating of that country, in order to 
make it of little uſe. to „nN is in your opinion the beſt me. 
thod of terminating the difference between Greac Britain and | 
America ? 

A. I think you never can determine the war in that method 
now, they would not ſuffer you to do it. ' 

Qt: But were you permitted. to do it, would it be the beſt 
method in your opinion to terminate the quarrel ? 

A. It would be a very bad way of doing it. 

Q. Have any of the King's miniſters conſulted you about 
the method of carrying on ot terminating the American war ? 

A. Lam not clear with regard to the propriety of anſwer- 
ing that queſtion. 

Q. Whether the cartying on 2 war of poſts i is not very Cx» 
penſire of blood and treaſure ? 

Q No doubt of it. 

oes it not make the ene warlike 1 

A. No doubt of 1 my | 

Q. Do. you think it poſſible, for the, army in America to 
N any very important ee at a diſtance from the 

eet 

A. I think it is impotbible, unleſs you haye a navigable ri - 
ver and are maſters of both ſides of ire with veſſels to 
Tupply you in carrying the ſtores. 

* flare they ngt eaſier methods of recqviting their 10 B 
than we have of outs n- 

A. I think I have anſwered that queſtion, "FF 

Q. Was there, a poſhbility of getting a ſufficient number 
of provincial troops attached to us, and that we could have 
truſted them with the defence of Philadelphia, __ we 
were carrying on our operations at a Aiſzoce " 7 148 

A. By no means. 

Q. If General Grant's army were to, retara to- General 
Clinton, and that a reinforcement of 5000 men going out of 
the kingdom were ſafely arrived in North America, hs" - 
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army then would be adequate for the conquering of that 
7 buncry this campaign fo © £7 18 
A. That additional force would be a ſtrong reinforcement, 
Wd in ſome meaſure enable them to act offenſively ; but in 
opinion very far from being adequate now to ending the 
happy conteſt, 0 F od . 
Q. Whether by what you have ſeen in America the defeat 
che Americans produces diſmay, and that they relax in their 
_oves £2.92 1.4 en 91 VT | 5 e 
A. The country is ſach, and à retreat in general ſo very 
ure; that a defeat of their army can hardly be decifiye. 
Q. Have you taken ny notice of the ſtile of expence of 
army in that cou * eren 1 
A. The expence muſt be great, but I cannot ſpeak in par- 
blaſt” 33+ i 9 | e 
Q. What ſort of treatment did the priſoners taken from 
je royal army meet with from the American? 
A. I can't ſpeak to that. wi 8 
Q. Were there large deſertions from the German troops ? 
A. There were delertions, but to no great extent. 
Q. Do you' know of any of' the Germans that deſerted 
d"ſerved in the American amp? | 
A. There might be a few as is uſual in all armies. 
Q. What diſtarice is it from Newcaſtle to Cecil-court- 
dule ? re 
A. I think [ anſwered before, ſixteen or ſeventeen miles. 
Q. What number of men would be abſolutely neceſſary to 
intorce our army in America, in order to give us any pro- 
able hope of ſucceſs to end the war in that country by force 
eee 1.0 4 11-6 T an 
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i- WE niuſt ſpeak at random if 1 anſwer it. 


merica would not now terminate the war; was there any for- 


the Americans, there was any probability of terminating the 
ar by force of arms ? OSTER n 
A. My anſwers hitherto have been confined” 
as in America, and I would wiſh to ſpeak only to that time. 


en ſuch a probability, in caſe of ſuch ſuperiority ? * 
A. I think that queſtion has been anſwered by me, 


«44 
i 


* 


al Q.: When you ſpeak of the ſttength of the American army, 
of you ſpeak of the army immediately under the command of 


/ 


er period of the war where, if our army had been ſuperior 


A. It is a very difficult queſtion to anſwer, and I am ſure 0 


Q. You have ſaid that you think that 'a ſuperior force in 


to dhe time 1 


Q: At any period while you was there, would there have ; 


A 
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General Waſhington, or the whole force that could be colled 
ed together ? 
A. I mean the hole force in America; the militia are 
commonly left in the province to which they belong. 
" Dia Sir William Howe conſult you on the expedi- 
tion to Philadelphia? 
A. No, he did not. 


i: How do you — * = if Sis William Howe bad 


ne up the north river, General Waſhington could baye 
come betwixt him and New York, conſidering the ſhips and 
veſſels we could have placed in the river ? 

A. Sir William Howe, to have done any good up the north 
river, Baſt have marched up many miles, and muſt have eſtz 
bliſhed himſelf on both ſides of that riyer, otherwiſe the navi. 
gable part of the river could not have been maintained, and 
that would have weakened his army ſo much that Genera 
Waſhington might have attacked him at any time, or rather 
if he marched too far up the river, Waſhington might have 
placed Fal, between him and New-York, as I ſaid before, 

Queſtion repeated. How would Waſhington have effected 
that purpoſe, where would he have croſſed the river? 

A. He would have croſſed the river at King's F erry, or be, 
tween that and the highlands any where, 

Q Was it neceflary, in your opinion, to preſerve the navi. 
cation of the river as high as Aſopus, for Sir William Howe 
to hays eſtabliſhed forts on both ſides of it? | 
A. It would have been very difficult, if not impoflible, to 
hs, gone to /Eſapus, the forts upon the hignlands muſt have 
been conquered hrit, and if General Howe had fat down before 
thoſe forts, General Waſhington would certainly have come 
betwixt bim and New-York. | 

Q. When you ſaid the inhabitants of America were almoſt 

of Progls againſt us, did you mean to ſpeak of the province 
enſylvania ? 

A. In ſome part of Penſylvania there appeared to be more 


friends than in the other parts I was in, but they did not ſhew 


their friendſhip by joining us in arms to take a part. 

Q: Did you intermix with the inhabitauts of America in 
any other part than in, Penſylyania ? 

A. In the Jerſeys. | 

Q Do you mean while the army was ; retreating. in the Jer. 
ſeys 
SY When the army commenced the. campaign io 1775 
and while they were retreating, 

When you ſaid that the troops which you ſaw were not 


ſuftcient for reducing the revolted colonies in America to 
| their 


eir obedience to this country, did you mean to confine your 
vidence merely to the troops under your view, then with Sir 
Villiam Howe, or did you mean to comprehend the army 
under General Burgoyne, and all thu other troops in America? 
A. I will anſwer that queſtion by another anſwer, that. I do 
edi not think, from the beginning of June, when I landed at New 
York, in 1777, to the 20th of November, 1778, there was 
in that time a number of troops in America altogether ade- 
quate to the ſubduing that country by force of arms. 
dave Q. Suppoſing General Waſhington: had croſſed at King's 
Ferry, and General Howe had poſſeſſion of the highlands, with 
the river for fifty miles above, together with the communica« 
orth Bi tion with his boats and ſhipping, how ſoon could he have been 
te down to relieve New- Vork, or attack General Waſhington ? 
5 A. I don't think General Howe could have taken the high- 
an lands: he muſt have beſieged them in the face of an army ſu- 
eral i perior to himſelf, and General Waſhington placing himſelf in 
tber che manner I have before deſcribed. 
are Q. Do the various opinions (not facts) that you have given 
on American matters this night, reſpect merely the time when 
Chet you were in America, or do they comprehend all the time 
=" do have been from thence, up to the preſent minute? 
| A. I have anſwered that queſtion ſeveral times. 
Cy Q. What effect did the conciliatory propofitions ſent out 
dy the commiſfioners laſt year produce on the minds of the 
Americans ? 5 8 | © 

A. I had rather decline anſwering. that queſtion; as it does 
not relate to my own profeffion, av 

Q. In what part of America have you been? | 
fore A. In the Jerſeys, and from the head of the Elk to Phila- 
dm delphia. | ſpoke to that part of the country I have been in. 
Q. How far does the King's authority extend in the pro- 


779. 


nol vince of New-York ? | 
nce A. At preſent no further than York Iſland and its depen- 
on dance, Staten-Iſland and Long-Iland. 


Were our forces double to what they are, could the 
i" Americans bring a ſufficient force to oppoſe them ?_ 
A. I expreſſed my difficulty before in anſwering the queſ- 
tion about the number of troops neceſſary to conquer America, 
Q. When you talked of the Americans continuing the war, 
did you include in your formet conſideration the ability of the 
cr. Americans with reſpe& to their finances? | 
f A. I confidered the country that I ſaw and the troops, and 
7/10 thatour army was not adequate to the conqueſt, | 
. When the army marched from the head of the Elk to 
Philadelphia, 
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Philadelphia, was the communication kept up, or broke of if 
betwixt the army and the ſhipping. ? 

A. I never looked on it that the communication was cat off, 
and in caſe of a misfortune we could have recovercd it at any 
time. | [ Withgre:,, 

. May 7. . 
Sir Grey Cooper preſented a bill to explain and amend the 
act laying a tax upon dwelling-houſes. 

The Houle went into a committee on the bill laying a tax 
upon poſt-horſes. Every owner or letter of poſt-horſes to take 
out a licence of five ſhillings, and to receive a certain num- 
ber of ſtamped tickets, one of which is to be delivered to the 
traveller, on hiring the horſe; the letter of ſuch horſes to 
account for the decreaſe of tickets, by ſhewing to the collec- 
tor, when called upon, the number at firſt received, and pay- 
ing for thoſe he cannot produce. 

Lord North. * North ſaid, the reaſon for adopting this mode was, 
that if there was to be no check on the livery- ſtable keeper, 
inn-keeper, or other perſons letting horſes to hire, the tra- 
vellers might forget to take their tickets after pay ing the tax, 
and the money conſequently go into the pocket of the letter 
of the horſes. Upon this account, likewiſe, the turnpike- 
men have authority to ſtop every perſon riding with hired 
horſes, call for their tickets, and oblige them to pay, if they 
cannot produce a ſtamped ticket; the traveller, therefore, 

5 for his own ſake, will take care to pay the tax to the ſtable- 
keeper with the one hand, and receive the ticket with the 
other, leſt, through forgetfulneſs, he ſhould be obliged to pay 
twice. | | 

By the bill the turnpike-men are to be rewarded with one 
and half per cent. to make them attentive ; the travellers and 
rurnpike-man, by this means, become a check on the livery- 
ſtable keeper. 1 

I! be licence of five ſhillings, to be taken out by the pro- 

Sir Sarge prietor of horſes, was objected to by Sir George Yinge, upon 

Tenge. an idea that it would be grievous to the publicans, who were 
already ſufficiently loaded with taxes ; that it might lay a 
foundation for a ftill greater tax in future; and that, in all 
probability, in the jpace of three years, the five ſhillings 
might be changed into five pounds. 

Sir Grey In anfwer to this, it was obſerved, by Sir Grey Cooper, that 

Ceeper* as the tax was laid by a reſolution in the committee of ways 
and means, and as the revenue ariſing from it was included in 
the general calculation of the tax, it could not now be ſtruck 

| | out, 


£ 


- 
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put, without prejudicing the revenue, and making it neceſſary 
o fill op the deficiency by ſome other tax. 

It was then debated, for a ſhort time, to reduce the licence : 
ff five ſhillings to two ſhillings and fix-pence ; but, upon a 
Jiviſion, carried in favour of five ſhillings, 5 5 to 7 

After the above was ſettled, Mr. Dempfler be =; to. know 1 Mr. . 
f the turnpike-keepers would be zathorſfed to gentle - 
an travelling with his own horſes, on the pains their 
zing hired horſes, and detain him until the iſpute ſhould be 
ettled ? 

In anſwer, Lord North ſaid, that the turnpike-men were L. Nertb. 
yell acquainted with all the poſt-chaiſes, poſtillions, and hired | 
orſes on the road; and therefore no miſtake or ſtoppage | 
ould ariſe, 

Sir George Yonge then obſerved, that theſe men muſt be bleſ- Sir George 
ed with a degree of intuition, as well as experimental know- * . 
edge, to aſcertain every chaiſe and every poſt-boy on the 
oad. 

The Attorney-General [Mr. Wedderburne] replied, that . — 
he turnpike- men would have no right to ſtop any perſons © 
but thoſe that came immediately under the 28. 

It was then propoſed by ſome members that the poſt-boys 
ſhould wear labels, whilſt others thought if they were to 
marked on the face, it would be more viſible 0 the men at 
he different gates. 
The Houſe ſoon went through the ſeveral clauſes, and 
then adjourned to the 10th, | 

May 10. : 
The Houſe heard counſel in ſupport of the petition of Mr. 
arnan | See the petition, page 351, K ol. XI.] When the coun- 
el were withdrawn, the queſtion was put for 3 
bill, and the Houſe divided; for the bil 49, againft 1 it 

May 11. : 
The Houſe in committee on the American correſpondence. ; 


n F. Montague, Eſq. in the chair. 
e Sir Auch eb Snape Hammond called in, and examined by Sir Andrew 
a ir William and Lord Howe. 1 


Q. Did you ſerve in the ſquadron under the command of * 
ord Howe in North America, in 1777 ? 
A. I did; I commanded a detached iquadron on the coaſt 
of Delaware and Virginia for a year and a half, except at 
ſome intervals prior to that period. 

Q. Had you been employed in the command of a detach- 
ment of frigates, to watch the motions of the rebels on the De- 
Vorl. XII. F laware, 
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laware, for ſeveral months, antecedent to the arrival of the 
Britifh' fleet off the entrance of that river; on the 3Oth of 


July 1777 
A. I was employed on that ſervice for ſeveral months 


WS 5 Of whit avedber of ſhips and veſſels do you reckon 
that fleet conſiſted I mean the Britiſh fleet, which arrived 
off the Delaware? 

A. Of 250 fail, 

Was the navigation of the Delaware very intricate 
— hazardous, eſpecially from the ſhoals and rapidity of the 
nudes ?- 

A. It certainly is, I don't know any river ſo difficult of 
nkvitation. 

Q. Was it more erben ſo for che expedicions paſſage 
of large ſhips of war ? 

A. Large ſhips of war can only paſs certain places at pa- 
_ ticular times of tide. 

Q. What was your report to Lord Howe on the goth of 
July, of the poſition of the enemy on the banks of 
laware ? 

A. The report Ah recollect I made to Lord Howe c 
that day was, that I had rectived intelligence the day befor 
that General Waſhington had croſſed the Delaware, and ws 
[marching down to Wilmibgton from Philadelphia, 

Q. What did you underiiand to be the nature of the Pen- 
*. — ſhore, with reſpect to an eaſy communication wid 
-the interior parts of the country, up to Reedy-Itland ? 

A. The conſt df Delaware, from Cape Hinlopen, all th 
way up to Reedy-lfland, is marſhy, low land, very full a 
creeks, and communicates to the upland only by cauſeways. 

Q. What was the nature of the thore on the tame 11% 
from Reety-Ifland to Newcaſtle ? 


14 


oQ © 


A. In ſome places marſhy, in others ſome tolerable landi ar 
places. co 

Q. What extent of anchorage do you ſuppoſe the f 
world occupy in àny part of the navigabte channel of ti ar 
Delaware from Reedy - Iſland up to Cheſter ? la 
A. The main channel of the river is ſo narrow, till 1 v 
paſs Wilmington, or rather till you -paſs Newcaſtle, chat | 
conclude it would require at leaſt four miles, if not more. up 
At what diftance muſt the thips aud veſſels lie fra N 


ore in ſuch anchorage? 
9 A. With 


of 


ON 


ate 
the 


z 


8 
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A. Within gun- hot on both fides, within cannon · ſhot in 


ll places, and within muſquet- ſhot in ſome, 

Q. How many miles an hour do the tides run in the De- 

aware? 

A. Between three and four. 

Q. What did you underſtand to be the water-guard which 
the rebels had provided to obſtruct the free. navigation of the 
river I mean the whole force on the river? © 

A. There were two frigates at Philadelphia, not complete 
as to men; at Nad. Iflands, where the fort was, there was a 


ſhip called the Province-ſhip, which mounted eighteen 18- 


pounders ; the Delaware frigate, of twenty-eight 12-popn- 
ders; two xebecks, mounting each two 24-pounders in their 
bow, two 18-pounders in their ſtern, and four g-pounders in 
their waiſt ; a brig mounting ſixteen 6-pounders ; two float- 
ing batteries, the one of twelve 18-pounders, the other af 
ten ; theſe guns were moveable on either fide : thirtgen row- 
gallies, each carrying one gun, from 32 pounds to 18; thir- 
ty-fix row-boats, or half-gallies, carrying a 6-pounder or a 
4-pounder—T believe that was all, except fire-rafts, of which 


there were twenty-five or thirty, each compoſed of five ſtages | 


chained together, | 

Q. Did it appear afterwards that your report of that wa- 
ter- guard was well-founded ? 7 : 
a A It did ; I ſaw them all myſelf. 

Q: Whether the proper boats of the ſhips of war were of 
a conſtruction and force well adapted to oppoſe their water - 
guard on night-ſervice ? | | 

A. Certainly not. | 

Q.: Whether the ſmall armed-yeſlels of the fleet were ade- 
quate to that purpoſe, the Cornwallis galley 3 1 


A. An 
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2 A. An army can land any where, where there is no oppo- 
tion. x 
Q. Do you believe that the ſituation of the rebels wa; 
ſach, that they could have made ſuch an oppoſition as to 
prevent our troops landing, affiſted as the troops could have 
been by the fleet at the time of your report ? 
A. That is a queſtion impoſſible for me to anſwer, unleſ 
I knew the force that was likely to oppoſe them. 
„What do you believe that force to have been? v 
4 The Intelligence I received was, that General Waſh- 
W. was in chat country with his whole army. 
$a what part of the country ? 
A intelligence mention Wilmington. 
hether, in the ſituation of Wilmington with re. 
* to Newcaſtle, troops poſted at Wilmington could 
have been uſed to prevent a landing at Newcaſtle, or beloy 
Newcaſtle ? 
A. I conceive the rebel army would have marched to the 
ſpot where the Britiſh troops meant to land: I don't ſup- 
poſe the rebel army were meant to remain poſted at Wil. 
m 
Q. Whether you believe the rebel troops could have kept 
e of Newcaſtle, if they had marched there? 
A. That queſtion can only * anſwered by a land officer. 
ne you now believe that the rebel troops were at or 
near Wilmington? 
A. By the — I ſaw at Wilmington, I have reaſon to 
think that. the rebel army was there at that time, the zoth 


of * 
5 o you know that a great weſtern road leads fron 
Newcaſtle to the head of the Elk ? 
A. I have heard ſo. 

Q. Do you ſee any reaſon to have prevented the rebel 
troops from marching to the head of the Elk, in the fam: 
manner a 7 ſuppoſe they might have marched from New- 

. caſtle to Wilmington? 

A, I have very | little knowledge of the marching of armies, 
Q. How far is it from Newcaſtle to the head of the Elk! 
A. It is called by the map ſeventeen miles. 

1 How faris it by ſea from Cape Hinlopen to the head df 
the Elk * | 0 

A. About gcomiles, 

Q. Are there not many difficulties in the navigation to P 

the head of the Elk ? 

A. There 


” © tw 
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A. There are ſome difficulties ; but the navigation of the 
heſapeak 1s pages pms 2 eaſy in general. 

Q. What is the diſtance between Reedy-Iſland and dMow- 
altle ? 

A. Five or fix miles. 

Q. Might not the fleet have his below Reedy-Iſland in 
afety, within a ſmall diſtance of Reedy-Iſland? - 
A. There is no part of the Delaware, between the ſhoals, 
where they could have lain, without being expoſed to the 
fire-rafts, 

Q. Whether the fleet, on returning to the Delaware, was 
not neceſſarily e _ to the fire-rafts ? 

A. When the fleet returned from the Cheſapeak, they came 
re- in detachments, and we were in poſſeſſion of the lower che- 
uldſ 22x de oy of the enemy. 

| ow far was the lower chevaux de frize from Reedy - 
11885 ? | 


the A. About eighteen or twenty miles. | 
up- Q. Might not the fleet have gone up in 88 
i- the zoth of July and the beginning of Auguſt? 
A, That depends on the mode the n — 
ep chuſes to conduct them in. 
Q. When you made the report on board the Eagle on the 
r. 5 of July, whether you mentioned the intelligence re- 
Pefting W Wilmington as a reaſon to induce the commander i in 
chief not to proceed up the Delaware? 
to A. I had no other inducement than to do my duty, and to 
ou relate particularly to the commanding- officer every intelli- 
gence I had received. 


on 18 Was there any other intelligence ben at the ſame 
A. I don't recolle& any. 


be Q. What do you conceive to be the reaſon that the.com- 
ume mander in chief went to Cheſapeak inſtead of the Delaware? 
2 A. As no public reaſons were given to me, I hope the 


Houſe will not think me wanting in reſpect to them, if I de- 
ies celine ſaying what the ſubſtance of the private communica- 
Ik! tion was. 

Q. What is the width of the river er oppoſite to Newcaſtle ? 
d of A. The breadth of the river immediately oppoſite 994 
caſtle is about three miles. 


Q.: What is the bread th of the navigable channel in that 
z fo place ? 
A. About 


est 


8 


A. I bave heard the tide is rapid there; but I never knen 
with certaipty at what rate. | 7 
- ude2 


A. I do not. | 


an hour is a rapid tide ? 
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A. About two miles there, and below confiderably nar- Wi 


rower, 
Q. What width in the narroweſt parts below between the 
Pickpat ſhoals and Fort Penn ? 

A. Not above half a mile from one ſhoal to another in the 
natrowelt part. Y | | 

Q. How many days, from the 3oth of July, does he ſup. 

e it would have taken the fleet to have come to anchor off 

edyr Iſland in a diſpofition fit for landing the troops? 

A. As it would depend entirely on the wind, it is impoſſi. 
ble to anſwer that directly; but I ſhould ſuppoſe not leſs than 
four or five days. : 

Q. Suppoſe the wind fair ? 

A. With 3 fair wind, in three or fopr days. 

Q.: With the whole fleet, thips of war, and tranſports ? 

A. I have befare ſaid, the ſhips of war can paſs particular 
ſhoals only at particular times of the tide. 

Q. Do you apprehend that the enemy's water-force would 
:haveheerl the greateſt impediment to our landing troops aboy: 
Reedy-Iſland? | 
A. Yes, I do—the row-gallies in particular are conſtruct- 
ed to go in very ſhoal water; they would lie on the flats of 
the river where the ſhips guns could not be. brought to bear 
on them. | | F 

Q. Whether the ſhips' guns could not be brought to beat © 


on the Bite of Newcaftle ? 8 
A. Certainly they could. 1 


Q. No you know the river St. Lawrence, and how many 
knots it runs on the ebb tide ? 

A. I:neyer was there. 

Q. Have you not been informed, by good accounts, how 


many knots it runs? 


Q. Do you underſtand the river St. Lawrence runs as 1. 
pidly as the Delaware ? | 

A. I can ſpeak with no certainty, | 
Q. Do you know at what rate the Humber runs on &bb 


hc 


A. Ido not. 
Q. Do you know the Severn ? 


Q.: Will you ſay that a tide running three knots and a h 
A, T think 


| was | 8 
75 1779. nene 
* A. I think it is a very rapid tide. 
the Q. Have you not heard that the 
en knots an hour 7 : 
A. I never did. * | pr 
Q. Whether the rapidity of the tide, and the breadth of 
he river, do not both of them make a great difference in the 
e effects of the fire-rafts ? 3 
A. I conceive the ſtronger a tide runs, tlie danger from 
fire rafts is greater, if the channel is the ſame. | 
Q. Whether the fire rafts would not have floated oyer any 
part of that breadth of three miles at high water, or at three» 
quarters tide ? _ 1 
A. They certainly would float on every part of the river 
oppoſite to Newcaſtle ; but as they were directed by the gal- 


- #4 


river St. Lawrence runs 


AF lies, ns to be conceived that they would only be uſed in the 
channel, | | ang n 
wy Q. Having faid, that the frigates could come near enough 
ono fire upon Newcaftle-Bire, if the landing of the troops had 
been attempted within fide of the frigates, and the frigates 
d. ranged round to protect them, whether the enemy's, gallies 
would have ventured within fire of the frigates ? 


A. The enemy's water force was conſtructed to fire in the 
ſtream of the tide, The tide run too rapid for ffiĩps of war 
to ride with ſprings upon their cables, I had before found'the 
gallies very ttoubleſome, and very little in my power to an- 
noy them, and therefore do conceive, as they had encreaſed 
no {bcir force from the time I had been laſt up the river, they 

certainly would not have been idle on fo importaiit an oc- 
caſion ip themſelves. | . 
4 Did the gallies ever venture within fair reach of your 
| guns, ſo as to engage ? IE r 

A. Ves, within point blank ſhot. i 

Q: Did they hold any engagement with you ? ' 

A. They had two engagements with me, the one five 
hours, and the other fix, on two different days. EN” 

Q: When was that? . q | 

A. The 7th and 8th of May, 1476. 8 
382 Were they only gallies, or were there ffigatts with 
em? | r 

A. Only thifteen gallies attended by fire-ſhißpßs. 

Q. What execution did they do on board your ſhip >: 

A. They killed two men and wounded fix; atid Yr 
the maſt very materially, and rendered all the ſails ufelefs. 

Was that in the two days efigagetiietits of de yen * . 
— As es, 
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A. Yes, I have ſpoken to that time. 

Q. What force had you then ? 

A. The Roebuck of 44 guns, Liverpool of 28 guns, and 
two armed tenders, | x 

Q: Was that the damage done on board all the veſſels, or 
to your own only ? 

A. What I mentioned before was only in the Roebuck. 

Q. What was the damage with regard to the other ſhips ? 

A. The Liverpool ſuffered in her maſts and fails, ſeveral 
men were wounded, but I don't recollect any were killed. 

Q. How many frigates had Lord Howe on the 30th of 


July ? : 
| A. To the beſt of my recollection three. In the Dela- 
8 wi the Roebuck therg Were three more. 

How many fifty-gun ſhips ? 

A. f think two. e 

Q. Do you know what damage you did to the gallies ? 
A. I never heard diſtinaly ; but I believe not a great deal: 
they were ſuch ſmall objetts, it was very difficult to ftrike 
them with cannon-ſhot, OED 
Q. Could the gallies have effected their purpoſe of em- 
ploy ing the fire 42 with effect, without coming within fair 
gun- ot of the frigates? 

A. When the rebels burnt any fire rafts, the rebel gallies 
never.quitted them until they were within half gun-ſhot. 

G. hat ſhips to your knowledge did the rebels ever at- 
tack with fire rafts, and with what effect? 

A. They attacked the ſquadron under my command ſeve- 
ral times with fire rafts ; the firſt time off Cheſter, where the 
channel is not above one third of a mile wide; the ſhips were 
employed in taking men on board, when the enemy came 
down with the fire rafts, they came within half dun- not be- 
fore they lighted the fire rafts, at the ſame time they diſ- 
charged their guns from the gallies ; the tide run very ftrong, 
the Tide were obliged to lip their cables, to prevent the fire 
rafts being on board them, and to give the boats an N 7 
to tow the fire rafts off, when the ſhips caſt, their Suns 
reached the gallies, which drove off the gallies, and permitted 
the boats to tow the fire rafts on ſhore; The ſhips at this 
— * a great riſque of running a ground, but fortunately 

ad | | be | 

Q. Did you not ſay, that this happened where the river 
was only one third of a mile wide, and that at Newcaſtl: 
theres a two mile wide navigable channel? 
gs * 2 ! of ; =p A. Ves 
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A. Yes I did. What I mentioned happened off Cheſter, 
here there is an iſland that lies directly off, from which a 
Whoa! extends, ſo as to reduce the channel within one third 
fa mile. 

Q. Do you know of an inſtance of any fire raft laying 
old of one a our ſhips and ſetting it on fire? 
A. do not. The precautions that were taken prevent- 


t. 

. Might not the noble admiral's {kill and precaution have 
qually prevented it at Newcaſtle, if the fleet had proceeded 
here after the zothi of July? 

A. If the fleet had all arrived off Wilmington, I do con- 
eive it would then have been ſo capital an object to the ene- 
y, that they would have employed all their force in the 
ight to have effected ſuch a purpoſe; and if they had done ſo, 
ind conducted their expedition with any ſpirit, they muſt 
ertainly have put the fleet into very great confuſion, as we 
ad no boats whatever of a nature lent to! haye wiihftopd 
heir thirty-fix row boats and thitteen gallies, | 

Q If the frigates had been placed on the outſide, round 
he veſſels landing the troops, how would the 1 and row 
boats have paſſed the frigates, or how would they. HE. ven- 
ured to paſs them in your opinion ?. 

A. As the enemy poſſeſſed both ſhores, I think it xceed- 
agly poſſible for the gallies to have paſſed within Ag E58 
and towed their fire rafts down to the fleet. 

Q. The river being ſtated to be three miles broad * what 
aſſiſtance could the rebels, from being in poſſeſſion Ee eaſt 
hore, be able to give to the gallies and row boats cc 


7 lown cloſe — the weſt ſhore, at three miles diſtance, as 
be. hey muſt nece arily have done, to moleſt our troops en their 
1c anding? 


A. The gallies would require no aſſiſtance from the ſhore ; : 

hey could come to any point, and lay in ſhoal water, until 

hey had effected their purpoſe, and 7,0 have run into any 

reek above or below, as it would ſuit their purpoſę. . gs 
Q. Whether the fhoal water does not lie 8 

he channel in which our ſhips would haye l; 1 

ered the landing of the troops? * OI 
A. There 1 57 be water on each Hide in every Far, w_ 

at the town of Newcaſtle. 

Q. There being then no ſhoal. water at the town of W 

aſtle, whether the allies coming down and. vg e 

hoal water to the eaſtward of = chanhel, could have p 

: Vor. XII. ” - vented 
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vented our troops landing, by directing the fire rafts againſt 
them, or otherwiſe ? 


eaft fide; in caſe of any landing at Newcaſtle, they would 
have employes themſelves to have oppoſed che landing on the 


weſt ſhore 


Q. Would the galley then have had any advantage from 


A, They would. I have only ſaid there is no ſhoal at the 
town of Newcaſtle; aboye and below there is ſhoal water. 

Q. Could the gallies have laid any where on the weſt 
ſhore 2 in gur frigates to have done any ſervice. without 
bogs ly expoſed to the fire of our frigates? __ 
1 ; think they could. There are ſo many little i 10+ 
10 do creck s, both "ove and below Newcaſtle, chat the 
gallics could place themſqlves in, and from the lowneſs of the 

marſh do execution with 5 guns, when the frigates could 
fee nothing but their. 

Q. Could not the fir el the frigates fairly reach the 


A.1 have declared, that it is only a gun-fhot from ſhore 
to except juſt above Newcaſtle. 

Les could a thirry-6x gun. fügte le to the 
ewcaſtle? _ | 
. . 

ER How near could a fifty · gun ſhip lie » 
thig a yery little as near. | 

ether you know, previous to the 3ath of July, any 
cnn 1 of che enemy mounted along the river below 
No, I did not. 

Q. Did you know of any body of troops Rationed at any 
place Jong, ng, the weRtern fi s of the river? 3 
A. 1 have ſaid, that I received information that Gene- 
ral Walhington Was . with his army. 

Q. Whether your intelligence went ſo far as to fin: that 


«4 


General of his arm ied 
S R Fs. Wray un 
A. The wr par. hrs T received was from perſons who had 


never deceived me, therefore 5 had every reaſon to ſuppoſe it 
was true; 25 he intelli gence Th to the admiral * that 


the Delaware with his arm), 


and was gone to ts c poſt at, Wilmington, 
* Pe ach tay ber n e 
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A. I don't ap rebend the gallics would have laid on the 0 


L 
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loat, or defences on ſhore, in Cheſapeak-Bay, when the 


zeet went up? 

A. None. 

.nu tevops e 5 Thais 6 | 

A. None that I heard of. 

Q. What is . channel of the 
Delaware at Newcaftle ? | 

A. Nearly two miles. 

Q. Suppoſe a landing a at NeweaRtle; when 
part of the troops were landed, ſome in boats, and ſome on 
board, the row gallies had obliged the. ſhi EY their ca · 
bles, to avoid the fire rafts, or had oth Y chok fire 
rafts diſarranged the fleet, what might have been the conſe- 


quence in that fituation? 


A. I conceive it would have been attended with the worſt 
of conſequences ; in ſo narrow a channel as that, it would 
* been poſſible for the fleet to have Bet under fail in 


W Woudz ould it not have ex that page of the which 
E A A 

A. That would depend on the force to oppoſe them. 

g Whether, though batteries are not erected, it is . 
power of an enemy in forte, and provided with cannon, 
to ering phe to bear, ſo as greatly to annoy ſhipsin a river? 

t certainly is. 

Q. Whether you would take on yourſelf, confidering all 
the circumſtances that came within your obſervation, to ad- 
viſe the Delaware as an eligible place for landing an army, 
confidering the force on ſhore, and the quantity and kind of 
force that was on the river ? : 

A. T have always been of opinion, that the landing an ar- 
my in the face of ah enemy was always to be avoided, if the 
ſervice can be effected by any other means. 

Q. Was there any thing particular in the circunftinces 
of things in the Delaware at that time, which could mane an 

exception from that general rule in enn 

A. None that Lſaw. 

Q. Whether, i ndent of the intelligence you bei ue 
ceived concerning eneral bg 1 © wn army, you _ 
heard of any other troops-being on ws 


Delaware at that time ? 
A. I know of the militis belong aides wack y being 
n Qere'$ and hers wh 0 part From Cedar —_— 
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e that a bo could land at, without a body of 
men. coming dow to oppoſe them> | 
"> Had you any intelligence of the number of which tl: 
mility co ſjſted. on the, weſtern ſide of the Reſp Cafe at thy 


A. The regiments of militia j in each county Poe gene. 
rally reckoned at four or five hundred wen; there was a bri- 
gadjer-general of the name of Rodney, who had the command 
of them. 4 

. Whether by the militia you, mean the wii of the 
386 5 5 on the Delaware ? 


2 Weben is the diftance from Cape e to Cape 
es, at the mouth of Cheſapeak-Bay 4 
1975 140 and 1 50 miles. 
d you giye your advice and opinion. to Lord Howe, 
99 oak dpi of July, to leave, the Delaware, and 80 by Che- 


1 1 was never 3 ans, 1 never gave ani 
ic 2 rt 


8 ar, 851 from e d in the ae and the 


- "i &, - 


. 1 IM not rhe antbar" Fae he 91 igfoml ou 
22 Where he ſailed from. Ne ew-York ; ; 
oath certainly might, and L ſhould rather ſuppoſe he 


as 
Q. How. long d did the fleet delay their coupe off, the, yo. 
e nt 1646s 2: 7 15 wy 
Q. How was the wind then? 
A. Northerly: the wind was ſoutherly FP before 
ve north wind Juft then Tprung up. 
| - How long d did the wind continue at north 2 2 
A Till tat evening, and no longer. 
Q, Which are the winds that 1 prevail an that 


Foaſ towards e latter * of ul 
the July? 4. The 
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A. The ſouth wind prevails; but frequently the weſt and 
orth weſt, partichlarly in the night time. b 
When you ſpoke of the damage like to be done by 
e fire rafts, did you not mean to confine yourſelf to their 
exation in the night? 8 2 
9 5 Ves, I did 8 * the enemy was alſo provided with 
re ſhips, I conceive thoſe might have been uſed alſo in the 
lay time with as much effect againſt a fleet at anchor, as the 
ire rafts might have been in the night. 19 
Q. Do you think with the wind ſoutherly, the enemy 
ould have given any obſtruction to the fleet ſufficient tg, im 
dede its courſe, before it came to Reedy-Iſlandꝰ -/ 
A. I conceive not, if we had been certain that the Tou- 
herly winds would have Jaſted, I ſhould obſerve, that the 
outherly winds blow only in the day time, and the norther- 
winds prevail in the night time. 0 
Q. How many hours fail is it from Reedy-IfJand to News 
aſtle with a fair wind and flowing tidde ??? 
A. With a ſingle ſhip, not above an hour's: but with A 


ani 

| Jeet it is a ver different hin * P yr x 
1 to Q. Ge the ſhips o'r up to Newcaflle with a 
the ai wind, and a, flowing tide in the day time, way it 
ord oſfible for either fire ſhips, fire rafts, or gallies, to bave dz- 
car turbed them, or prevented their landing troops, if there 
dad been no reſiſtance by an enemy on the ſnore? 


A. I conceiye if the fleet had gone up the Delaware, the 
ebels would naturally have brought their water force doprn 
o the fleet, that if the fleet had got under way, with. that;op- 
portunity that the honourable gentleman. bas flared, they 
would naturally have gone before the fleet, and when, they 
opped, in order to land the troops, the) gallies — 1 
urally have taken their poſition, n 
BO a all the obſtructions which, you conceiye might 
ave been made, would have been . 
rom the fire [ape or fire rafts—ls that Jour meaning. — 


A. The fire ſhips and fire rafts could nat have afted u 

e circumſtances of a fair wind and flowing tide. 
Q. Is it your opinion, that any number of gallics off New- 
aftle, which you admit to be ſo ſteep to the ſhore, that 4 
rigate could come to the wharf, and a fifty-gun ſhip, almpſt 
ds near, could have given any ſerious obſtruction to . nd+ 
nat Wig of an army at that place ? 1 


1 As. I never pretended to deny the practicability of landing 
1 den, 
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flats in the river, at high water there is only twenty-five feel 
or twenty-fix feet, that is quite at high water. | 


; 
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an army in the Delaware. have only. ſpoke to the expe 3 
diency of it. FF, 
Q. Do you bude what depth of water there is in the nar 
rows in che Delaware? : 
A. The narrows is a ſtrait between two ſhouts, in which 
chere is deep water, not leſs than fix or ſeven farhotn, but i 
is extremely narrow ; 
Q. Whatdep th-of v water is there in the flats 8 
A. On the Rats of Morris Liſton's, which are the wo 


QT Doy you know the north, or Hudſon's river? 
farther than ig 84 


_:Q; Do Do you know the King's ferry 
& What depth of water is there at Morris Liſton's at lc 


* tide riſes and falls about eight feet, 
jad a cop you underſtand, that on the zoth of July the e 
my had a of at Wilmi ? 
1 1 oe” 
. Wa you informed, what was the communication from 
- - age ts the Mer part of the country, to the head o 
A. It has the Chriſtine river on is right, which runs u 


8 ] am not very well 
irs ſituation, it has aher on ite left, but at by 


| Whether, kb the ſu periority of metal of 90 rebel 
s in the Delaware, they eon not have ſtationed them. 
in fuch à manner, as to have annoyed any UT 
of a fifty-pun ſhip, ' that might have 
A he landing. of 4 body o 
rt by thoſe ſhips with any probable ee? 
SN had fine and opportunity wb han 
they confd” have made the th very diff 
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Te 
d them, 
eee from Nenaltle 19 Ce 
Cour Houle ? - | | 

A. About ſeventeen miles. 

Qtr Whether in the marth from Neweaits to Cecil Cov 
Oule 


bh... 2A * 
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uſe it would have been neceſſary to ford the Chriſtine, or 


j other river whatever ? 

. I have no knowledge of the i interior part of that coun-: 

| 4 from the map. 

Q. la what part of che Delaware was the water force of 
rebels on the 3oth of July ? 

A. Part at Reedy-Iſland — rt at Mud- Iſland. 

A. What part was at Reedy-Iſland? 

A. The brig galley, the chooner „ and l d 

latteen gallics, and ſeveral of their row Nats, 

Q. What part was at Mud-Iſland? | 

A. All the 1 of the force. 

Q What is the from Mud-Iſland to „ Revdy- 


4 Twenty five or twenty-fix miles in the courſe of the 


er. 


How high in the Delaware can a firty- ſour-gun wp 


A. If there had been no obſtructions in the river,” à fixt 
r-gun ſhip might be carried to Philadelphia at high-water, 
Q. Where does the firſt obſtruftion begin in the river? 
A. At Billingſport. 
Q. How far is Billingſport above Neweaſtle ? 5 
A. About twenty miles. . 
Q. Whether a fixty-four-gun ſhip can 
ay above Newcaſtle bo all — of * 4 dy * , = 
a A fixty- four- gun r can at al dme lie as high” as 
heſter. 
Q. Muſt not the fleet bave anchored every night in thir 
A er yr Tes. not have been praRticable . 
ertainly; it not have to 
on ail ſea 44 
ow many ſeamen were for | 
for landing the army ? br 7 8 
A. I dont recolle& how many, but | ktoky when the 10 
N we had but᷑ very few mon left en dourd 
Q. Whether the ſeamen for manning the flat boats muſt 
dt be taken from the line of battle ſhips ?- + : 
A. That was the uſual praRtſed, in oxder to make 


es uſeful. 
a Vin number of boats were p for 5 d : 
Se oe pi wer 


= —_— l — I—_ =_ 
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peak-Bay, the troops were not landed a month later that 


| got to th to the head of Cheſapeak-Bay in Tels than a weck. 
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Q Wontd they not have taken upwards of 800 ſeamen b 
have manned them properly ? 

A. They were-uſuaHy manned with twelve men, a coc 
ſain and an officer each. | 

Q Whether, when you ſtated that the firſt obſtruct ion i f 
the Delaware was at Billingſport, you intended to have it un 
derſtood, that no obſtruction might be given to the courſe o 
the fleet, or the landing of the army, at any place on the ſhor 
below Bitlingſport : > 

A. When mentioned the firſt obſtruction being at Bi 
lingſport, I meant only as to the chrvaux d frize, which th 
c—_ had ſtopped the channel with under water. 

Q. Did you mean to fay, that no army at land, no batte. 
ties erected on the land, below that chevau de Fire, would 
have been an obſtruction to the fleet coming up the Delz 
ware * 7 

A. If the fleet had proceeded up the river, they -woul! 
have gone for many miles through a channel where it wa 
only hho rt 'gun-ſhot in many places from fide to ſide; it i 
therefore not to be preſumed, that the enemy would har 
loſt the opportunity of annoying the flect from every advar- 
tageous point, 

Does this anſwer relate to the river above, or at, and 
below Newcaſtle ? 

A. It rdatts-principally to the bar above Newcaſtle, * 
alſo to ſome parts below. 

Q Whether the fleet in going up the Chefapeak- Bay wer 
not obliged to caſt anchor every night, even though then 
was no obſtruc᷑tion from the enemy F 

A. They were. It is not poſſible in ſo narrow a naviga 
tion for the fleet to continue under fail during the night. 

Q. Whether, in conſequence of theſe difficulties in a Cheſs 50 


they would have been at Neweaſtle, if a landing could han 
been effected there ? | 

A. I do not conceive that a fleet being obliged at an- 
chor in the night can be conſidered a difficulty : the arm or 
was eertaĩmy landed later by about three weeks than they 
might have been by going up the Delaware, but it happencoli}rec 
to be a vety-uhcommon and unuſual paſſage. When the fr! 
left the mouth of the Delaware, the wind was northerly, an 
thete was great reaſon to expect, that the fleet would yy 


ppened- otherwiſe, on account of the ſouth winds Gin 
in, 
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L which was attended with ſuch uncommon hot weather, 
at if the troops had been on ſhore at that time they muſt 
ave ſuffered exceedingly. ,,. _ 3 

Q. How far was the fleet advanced from the mouth of the 
BDciawarc when they met the toutherly winds ? 
= A. About ten leagues. 

Q. What number of ſoldiers, did each boat take for land- 
PSs beñdes the ſeamen to conduct it? 

A. That depends on the diſtance they have to go, and the 
pportunity they have for landing, la imooth water, and 
go, a {ſhort way they might carry about forty-five men. 
Q. At how many turns would the ſeventy- nine boats have 
anded the whole army ? | 2 

A. That depends totally on the diſtance they have to go. 
t is a matter of calculation. I don't know how many troops 
hey had to land. | 

What way do you conceive a fleet of men of war and 
ranſports could make againſt a tide of three knots and a half 
n hour, with an unfavourable wind, but ſuch as would per- 
nit them to lie their courſe, ſuppoſing moderate weather 1 
A. The channel in the Delaware is ſo extremely narrow 
"WMmongſt the ſhoals, that unleſs the wind had been fair the 
progreſs of the fleet muſt have been very flow indeed, _,, 

Q. You wiil anſwer the ſame queſtion, but ſuppoſing the 
ind to be a head, or ſo near a head that they would be obliged 
o make way by turning or tack:ng, ſtill ſuppoſing moderate 
eather, and this too in the Delaware? | 
thy. A. With the wind and tide contrary, the fleet could. make 
1c way at all, but muſt lie at anchor, N | 
Q Have you not had much experience in the Delaware ? 
A. I was a long time there. 

: Q. How long did you ever know a ſingle ſhip detained 
cli; om going up the river in the months of July or Auguſt af- 
rr ſhe got within the capes ? 3 

A. About three days, between the capes and Reedy-Iſland. 
am ſpeaking of a ſingle ſhip and not of a fleet, 

Q. Did not the tranſports furniſh ſeamen to man the boats 
or landing the troops? | | 
the) A. When the tranſports were in a ftate of ſecurity they 
ene requently did, but not when they were to move; they were 

den not able, from their compiement of men. 
Q. How many days did the wind ſtand to the ſouthward 
ave ter you left the Delaware ? $7? r 
| A. The wind was variable, there were frequent calms which 
tins elayed the fleet. „„ r 
5 Vor. XI. H Q. Was 
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caſtle? a 


ſidered, how ſoon do you think the fleet might have reache 


ware? 


Q. Was the wind in general a north or ſouth wind ? | 
A. In general ſoutherly, þ: 
Was not that a fair wind to carry the fleet to New 


A. If they had been in the Delaware it would, certainly, 

Q. In how many tides would the fleet have gone to Ney 
caſtle from the capes with that wind ? | 

A. It is impoſſible to anſwer that queſtion. It depends a 
circumſtances. The fleet was very ill provided with pilot: 
there were only eight or nine pilots to 250 ſail. | 

Q. As the winds and tides then were, all circumſtances co 


Newcaſtle ? 
A. If I could be aſſured the fleet would keep in the right 
channel and no accident at all would bappen, I could then 
able to anſwer that queſtion. 

Q. Was not your thip ſtationed the foremoſt towards Brook 
lyn Ferry the 27th and 28th of Auguſt, 1776. 

A. My ſhip was employed with others ou that ſervice. 

Q. Was not your ſhip or any other ſo ſtationed as to har 
the view of Brooklyn Ferry open ſo as neceſſarily to ſee ia 
boats paſs backwards and forwards between Brooklyn ant 
New-York ? | 

A. My ſhip was not, nor any other, 

Q. Whether in paſſing up the Cheſapeak or Delaware th 
ſhips and tranſports were not neceflarily obliged to ker 
very much together in ſailing through narrow channels ? 

A. The tranſports were neceſlari'y obliged to keep dloſet 
the men of war and alſo cloſe to each other, in order to prevei 
getting aground, and the few pilots could only be diſtribut 
10 the men of war. A 

Q. If when the tranſports were in that confined ſituati 
by change of wind (the tide ceaſing) they ſhould be oblige 
to anchor, would it not be neceſſry they ſhould ſeparate co 
ſiderably from each other to prevent their falling on bo: 
each other ? 

A. The ſhips would certainly do fo, as much as they coul 

Q. How long would it have taken the rebels to have broug 
their water force at Mud-Iſland down to Reedy-Ifland ? 

A. In one ebb-tide, 

Q. How long does the flood and ebb-tide run in the De 


A. Ebb runs about ſeven hours and flood about five hours 
Q Suppoling the wind, which was northerly when the ft 
quitted the mouth of the Delaware, had continued in th 
| | quarie 
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Wuarter, how long would it have taken that fleet to have got up 
: d Newcaſtle ? | 
en A. The fleet would not have got to Newcaſtle in ten days 
ritha north wind. 7. 
Q. How long could a great ſhip get up from Reedy-Iſland 
o Newcaſtle, before it was high-water ? bifet 

A. Suppoſing the ſhip to have been at anchor at Reedy 
ſland, I conceive, if the weather had been moderate, and 
Whey had met with no accident, they might have reached 

ewcaſtle an hour before high water. &. ' 
Q. How many ſhips could have anchored at Newcaftle, 
here you have ſaid the water was ſo deep, cloſe to the 
hore ? WY 

A. I don't exactly know, but ſeveral might have anchors 
d there; * 
Q. What proportion of the fleet of 250 ſail? 

A. A very ſmall part. | | | 
Q. Muſt not the reſt have anchored ſoine miles both 
bove and below it? | 
A. Certainly they muſt; I don't conceive that fleet could 
dave been anchored in leſs than four or five miles of ground. 
Q. Would they not then, as ſoon as the ebb tide made, 
deen open to the attack of the enemy's gallies, fire ſhips, and 
re rafts, notwithſtanding the frigates that were ſuppoſ 
o be placed oppoſite the town of Newcaftle ? — 
A. They certainly would, and I don't believe the enemy 
vould have loſt the opportunity. 

Q Could any ſhip have been ſtationed to open Brook- 
n Ferry, fo as to obſerve the boats paſs and repaſs to and 
rom New Y ork ? | Rd PRE 
A. I think not, without being expoſed to the batteries of 


e enemy. 

Q. Whether, informed as you was of the navigation 
df the Cheſapeak Bay, and the navigation of the Dela 
ware, With the water defence that you underſtood to have 
been prepared for that rout, had you commanded the fleet 
ff 250 fail, would you have preferred going up the Dela- 
are to going up Cheſapeak Bay ? Fane 

A. Informed as I was of every circumſtance reſpecting 
he Cheſapeak Bay and the Delaware, I was of opinion then, 
and am of the ſame opinion till, that the goibg up Cheſa - 
peak Bay was a very wiſe and proper meaſure, ithdrew. 
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Nur. A- Mr. Montrefor called in, and examined by Sir William and 


Je. Lord Howe. 


line towards the Wallabout ? Have you any reaſon for kno: 


D 
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Q. How many years have you ferved in the corps of en- 
E ine 

. nine years, 

Did you act chief engineer in North America in thi 
campiipn of 1777 ? | 
A. Yes. — 1 | 
_ Qs Did not you at as Sir William Howe's aid- de- cam 
part of the year 1776? | 
Br RESET 
Wu you ſufficiently near to the enemy's lines # 
Brooklyn, on the 27th of Auguſt, to judge of the ſtrength o 
their line? | 

A. I was. 7 

Q.: Was Sir William Howe, to your knowledge, fo nen 
as to be able to form a judgment of their ſtrengrh ? 

A. He was, as I did not quit him the whole day. 

Q. As an engineer of experience, do you think it woull 
have been 8 prudent meaſure to have aſſaulted thoſe lines or 
that day ? | 
. A. By no manner of means. ; 

1 you give a particular account of the ſtate of thokf 
A. Ye——the lines were conſtructed from Wallabout 
Bay, on one fide, to a ſwamp that interſects the land between 
the main land and Red Hock, which terminates the lines, 
TT he lines were about a mile and an balf in extent, includir; 
the angles, cannon proof, with a chain of five redoubts d 
rather fortreſſes, with ditches, as had alſo the lines that form: 


ed the intervals, raiſed on the parapet and the counter ſears, e 


and the whole ſurrounded with the moſt formidable abbatic 

Q.: Were thoſe lines, finiſhed on every part, fromm the 
ſwamp formed by the Wallabout on the left, to the ſwamp 6 0 
the right ? P 
A. Yes. * 

Do you know the particulars of the left part of tit 
ing bat? 

A. The line runs ftraight from the riſing ground where 
Fort Putnam was conſtructed, in a ſtraight line to the ſwam 
that terminates icfelf at the bottom of Wallabout Bay. 

2 Was there a poſſibility of a ſingle man's paſting roun © 
the left part of the line? | , 
— FE — Then 
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A. There was not. Aſter entering the lines, Sir Willi- 
Howe, on the enemy's evacuating, followed the road to 
e point, to examine and ſee if he could get out at that part, 
hich he could not do, and we were obliged to return and go 
t of a ſally port of the lines. | 
Q. In the courſe of your experience, have you ever known 
at ground has been broken at any [diſtance and a regular 
proach made by trenches, to attack ſuch lines as thoſe at 
rooklyn ? ak 
A. Ido not; but in the year 1758, in going over the 
ound at Ticonderoga, I was humbly of opinion, that the 
ilure of our attack there was from the want of approaches. 
Q. Were not the Britiſh army much retarded in the poſ- 
fon of the fort on Mud Ifland by the tides and rains 
erflowing the dikes and cauſeways, and even the platforms 
our batteries? bi | FA 
A. They were. 1 
Q. When we quitted New York did you expect to have 
dund ſo many difficulties in the reduction of the fort at 
ud Hand ? ? | 
A. I did not. | 
Q: Whether you don't ſuppoſe, if the lines at 
ad been attacked, we ſhould have loſt a confiderable number 
men ? | A+ of 
A. Ido, for this reafon : in the morning that the ene- 
r evacuated thoſe lines, I was out reconnoitering before 
ay-break, and obſerving the enemy had evacuated the lines, 
went with all poſſible diſpatch to Sir William Howe, who 
mediately difpatched me to order the piquets to move on to 
ake poſſeſſion of them, and at the ſame time, leſt it ſhould have 
cen a deception of the enemy, he directed me to take a cor- 
pral and fix men, and advance in the front, in order to be cer- 
in whether they were really evacuated. I was the firſt per- 
bein the works, and had the greateſt difficulty, with the or- 
pal and fix men, to get through the abbutties where no one 
W to oppoſe mo. | | 
" the 8 by other members of the — ; 
\, What was the number of effective men that the King's 
arſ» conſiſted of on the attack of the 27th of Auguſt ? 
hen 1 humbly conceive it is a properer queſtion to aſk of 
106 he Ijutant-general than the engineer. 
| — <Queſtion repeated, As to your knowledge and judg- 
un 
Al don't recolle&. 


* 


Q. What 
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Q. What did you conceive to be the number of your ene 
my ? | 
A. About 8000 men to 10, oco. | 
Qi. Did you conceive that thoſe eight or ten thouſand mer 
were many of them veterans that had been in ſervice or not; 
I mean the major part of them ? 3 
A. This is a queſtion out of my profeſſional line. 
Do you know that Sir William Johnſon defeated Ba 
ron Deiſkau in the laſt war? | ** 
A. I was, at that period, at the Achon with General Brad. 
dock, and therefore can't ſpeak particularly to it. | 
Q. Have you ever heard of that defeat where Baron Dei 
ſkaw attacked Sir William Johnſon ? | 
A. Yes, and have been over the ground ſeveral times. 
Q. Deſcribe the ground ? | 
A. Baron Deiſkau advancing to attack Sir William John. 
ſon's army with a body of regulars from Canada, Colon 
Eyre the chief engineer — formed the waggons d 
the army, leaving intervals for the cannon, and forming at 
abbattis in the front, contributed to the means of their ſucceſi 
Q. Where was General Waſhington and his army ſup- 
poſed to be on the 23d of July, 1777, when Sir Willian 
Howe failed with his army to the ſouthward ? 
A. I don't know. 
.- Q.: Suppoſing him to have been at Pick's Hill, or at Mor: 
ris Town, what was the courſe General Waſhington mul 
have marched in order to get into Penſylvania ? | 
A., Declines anſwering that queſtion as out of his profeſſ 
ſional line. I did not 24 as aid-de- camp at that time, 
was with the expedition as chief engineer. 
Q. Whether that circumſtance of being chief engin 
did not lead you to know what was Sir William Howe's 
ject in the expedition to the ſouthward ? 
A. It did not. | f 5 
Q. Can you ſay of your own knowledge, that the tt 
2 * of the lines at Brooklyn had an abbatisbe- 
ore it? TERA 
3 270 have already ſaid that the whole had an abbat 
ore It, 
©. [He produces an actual ſurvey of the lines. See thejitles Sr 
of thoſe papers page 63. | | | 
Qi. Whether the gorges of the redoubts on the inſi 
fortiied and planted with cannon, ſo as to make thn de- WW 9" 
fenſible as ſeparate forts, in caſe the lines was forcedn any 
polnt? 
g A. By 


n  PEBATE Ss. 
ene A. By their being incloſed in the gorges, it conſtitutes 


conſtrued, and has two flanks to it, they are only redans, 
ut when they are incloſed in the gorges with ſimilar faces, 
nen they are redoubts, 


Jank the line in ſuch a manner to the right and left, that the 
nemy could not- remain in the lines ? | a 

A. I have already ſaid, they could not be taken by affault, 
but by. approaches, as they were rather fortreſſes than re- 
doubts. 

Q. Was you the firſt perſon that gave the alarm of the 
ines being evacuated ? 

A. Tes. 

Q. At what hour in the morning? 

A. At day break; about four o'clock. 

Q. At what o'clock did the firſt brigade march to take poſ- 
eſſion of the lines? 

A. The picquets marched within twenty- five minutes after 
had made my report. 

Q. How long do you underſtand it might have taken the 
ebels to craſs in boats to New-York, conſidering their 
numbers ? 

A. It depended on how many embarkations they had, and 
how many boats. 

Q. Did you come to Staten Iſland with Sir William Howe's 
army? 


A, 


Waſhington's army conſiſted of? 
A. I might; but it has eſcaped my memory. 
Q. How many days would it have taken to have carried on 
the approaches, from the place where they broke ground, 
ſix hundred yards from the redoubt, on the left of the rebel 
lines ? | 
A, Much would depend on the counter approaches, and the 
conſtruction of the batteries of the enemy within. 
Q. Suppoſing the rebels had taken all the advantage of 
ground they might have done, and that we had alſo advanced 
as expeditiouſly as things would permit, under thoſe circum- 
ſtances, how. many days do you think it would have re- 
quired ? | 

A. All the artillery and apparatus muſt have been brought 
from New Utrecht, or from Yellow-Hook, to the north _— 
I 0 


em redoubts, they would not be ſo otherwiſe. When a line 


Q. If any one of theſe redoubts were taken, did not they 


Q. Did you hear at that time the number of men that Mr. 
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reaſon I was reconnoitering before day 


non or baggage, and ſmall parties could not diſcover them. 


ble, that ſome of thoſe parties, by finding there was no fin 
againſt them, would have 5 4 it? 
0 


- would ever attempt to have looked into a work, to have gd 
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of the Red-Hook ; allowing every thing prepared, I ſuppe 
about three days, | 
Are you of opinion, that the rebel army, during 18 
day, would have ventured to go off from their lines in Brook 
lyn Heights, and croffed the terry ? 
A. I ſhould imagine not; it is merely matter of opinion, 
Q Who was general officer of the night of the 29th « 
Auguſt, the night the rebels went off? 
It was Brigadier-general Aguev ; it is out of my pre 
telhan * 
Q. Do you know what orders the general officer of th 
night received from head quarters, in regard to watching th: 
motions of the rebels, and what precautions they were t 
take, to prevent their going off, without the king's troq 
having notice of 1t ? | 
A. I do not know what orders were given; I always under 
ſtood, that orders were given to be _—_ alert, and for th 
- break, 
Q. Do you know whether, during the night of the 291 
a number of ſuch ſmall parties as you deſcribed at the tin 
you heard the rebels were gone off, you took along with you 
to feel the pulſe of the lines, were employed, at ſmall interval 
of time, to feel the pulſe of the lines in many differen 
arts? 
8 A. All piquets that are near an enemy's lines, have alway 
advanced parties beyond them, in order to diſcover and watd 
the motions of the enemy. | | 
Q. If ſuch parties as theſe had been conſtantly puſhed tc 
wards the enemy's lines during the night, when they might 
have done it, without being much expoſed, whether ſuch par 
ties would not have probably prevented the rebels from go 
ing off? 
A. When an enemy in lines is determined to evacuate hi 
works, they have generally nothing but their arms, no ca- 


&- x 
4 


I 
* * . 
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Q. If the enemy had abandoned the lines, is it not probs 


A. Nothing but the forlorn hope, or deſperate parties 
to the creſt of a work, and they could not diſcover that th 
enemy had evacuated it till they were there. 

Q. Don't you think it practicable by ſuch means, to hart 
got 2 very immediate account of what part might be fir 
abandoned ? 

A. Nd 
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77 I A. Not more ſo, than by the picquets and advanced parties. 
ppo d. Did you ſay preciſely, how ſoon, after notice was given 
f the evacuation, the king's troops marched ? 
A. Within twenty-five minutes after. 

g. Was the plan you have delivered in taken at the time, 
nd is it the original ? 
A. It was taken between the 27th of Auguſt and the goth 
pf September, as is ſtated in the title, and it is the original. 
Q. Are you acquainted with the navigation and defences 
df the North River? D 
A. I am not particularly with the navigation, but tho- 
oughly with the defences the rebels made on it, 

Q. Do you know the King's Ferry ? 
re t A. Merely by going up and down, 
Q. What is the breadth of the North River there? 

A. I don't recolle&, 
Q. Can ſhips of war of any ſize paſs there? | 
A. Forty-gua ſhips, I have underſtood, have gone to the 
bighlands. 
Q. How far is the highlands above King's Ferry? 
A. I imagine, about two or three miles. | 

Q. Would it be poſſible to pals at the King's Ferry, if any 


5 ſhips of war had been ſtationed to prevent it, we being in poy- 

ren ſeſſion of the left of the river? | | 
A. I am not maſter enough of that ſubje& to anſwer (hat 

vay queſtion. 4 

atc Suppoſing General Howe, inſtead of going N the 


Cheſapeak, had gone up the North-River, and ſuppoſing Ge- 
neral Waſhington had paſſed over the King's Ferry, con- 
ſidering the force which you know was left at New-York, 
and the defences of that place, whether you æ& of opinion, 
that General Waſhington's army would have been in an eli- 
gible ſituation? 


e bi A. I ſhould be, ready to anſwer the honourable gentleman, 
ca but it is mere matter of opinion, which I have declined ; and 
n. in the ſubordinate ſituation I was then in, I am not adequate 
obe £2 anſwer it. | 


Q. Was you not chief engineer at any time during the 
campaign} | 1 98 3 
A. Les, in 1777. 


ge 2. In what ſituation was you, when General Howe failed 
the or peak 0 1 . 9 | 

. hief enginee YRS * 
art Vor. XII. | i 2. Sup- 
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. Suppoſing General Howe had gained poſſeſſion of the 
We Ihe 2 ener Waſhington had croſſed the North Wi 
River, whether we, having poſſeſſion of the navigation of the 
river, could not have cut off General Waſhington from all 
ſupport from the ſouthward ? 

A. I apprehend this is rather excentric from my line, 

Q. Whether you ever acted as chief engineer before the 
campaign of 1777 ; 

A. I did, by a ſpecial commiſſion from the King. 

Q. When? 

A. Till the arrival of the troops at Staten Iſland (on the 
13th of Auguſt) when I was ſuperſeded by Major Dixon; 
from an accident, he was afterwards recalled, during which 
interval, I was aid-de-camp to General Howe, without pay, 

Q. Was you higher than a captain in the corps of engineers 
in the courſe of the year 1777 ? | 

A. 1 was not, which was the reaſon I reſigned. 

Q. Whether Sir William Howe, in your opinion, could 
have made himſelf maſter of the poſts in the iſlands, with- 
out much lofs both of time and of men? ot 

A. 1 ſhould be very happy to anſwer, if I could; but I do 
not know the general circumſtances, and am not adequate to 
give an anſwer, 

Q. Was you aQling as aid-de-camp to Sir William Howe, 
- was you near his perſon, at the time of the action at Long 

and ? 
A. I did; and was never from his perſon. 

Q. Was you preſent when Sir William Howe recalled the 
battalion of grenadiers, and the 33d regiment of foot, who, 
in purſuit of the rebels, wiſhed to attack the principal redoubt 
of the enemy? 
A. I was. 

Q. Do you apprehend it would have been wife or juſtifia- 
ble by the rules of war to have ſuffered thoſe two corps to 
to ſtorm that redoubt ? | 1 
A. I think it would have been very improper, as the artillery 
was not up, and there were no faſcines to fill the ditches to 
get over them, and no axes for cutting the abatties, noi fea- 
ling ladders, or proper apparatus for an aſſault of ſo reſpecta. 
ble a work. | „ e M A 

What is your opinion in general of the works you have 
Fi Wer warn fo the rebels ? WD 20 06s ow 

A. I think in general that they are judiciouſly planned, 

but ill executed, K GT 


. What 
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What was the effective ſtrength of Sir William Howe's 


— 
2 
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* army, when they embarked for the Cheſapeak ? 
A4. I beg leave to give the ſame anſwer I gave before. It 
al WE. . properer queſtion for the adjutant general. 


. Do you know the number of brigades ? 
A. Not unleſs I had reference to my papers, 
the Q. What was the ſtrength of General Waſhington's ar- 
ny at that time? 
A. It was fluctuating, and I cannot ſpeak to the particu- 
lars. 
the Q. What was the ſtrength of the garriſons at Long -Iſland, 
on; New- Vork Iſland and Staten-Iſland at that time? 
lich A. I muſt give the ſame anſwer to that. X 
ay. Q. What were the obſtructions ts going up the Delaware 
ers; Hat that time? | 
A. Sir A. Hammond has ſpoke to that particular, 
Q. How far would the ſhipping go up the Delaware before 
uld they met with any obſtruCtion ? 
th- A. I was not in the Delaware at that time, 
Q. What is the diſtance from Newcaſtle to Philadelphia? 
do A. I underſtand it is about ſeventy miles. 


to Q. What works had the rebels to protect the chevaux de 
frize on each fide of the river Delaware? | 
ve, A. The works at Billingſport to defend the lower, and on 


Ng Mud-Iſland to defend the upper. | 
Q: What is the width of the river oppoſite to Mud-Iſland ? 
A. Three thouſand five hundred yards comprehending 
Mud-Ifland. ' | 
What diſtance is Red-Bank from Mud-Ifland in a di- 
rect line ? 
A. About 2700 yards. 
Q Is che eait bank of the Delaware oppoſite to Mud-Iſland 
higher than that on the Weſt fide ? | 
Q: What diſtance was our battery on Province Iſland from 
Mud-Iſland Fort? - | | 
A. At a great diftance, | 
| an on the eaſt ſhore, have been as effec- 
WALF 41 <1 wits 7 * X 
A. It could not from the diftance already mentioned of 


2560 yards. M12 10 10992 4 fro oor an ; 
Q. Had our army been in poſſeſſion of the eaſt fide of the 
river aboye Billingſoert, could they have deſtroyed the rebels” 
ſhipping above that poſt ? | 

A. Undoubtedly, —_— 
42 Q. What 
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Q What is the diſtance from Amboy to Red-Bank ? 

A. Forty-four miles. "PEN | 

Q. Was the road fit for carriages ? RF 

A. They are bye roads, and of courſe bad in an infant 
country. | 

2. What was the actual interval of the time between the 
compleat evacuation of the lines at Brooklyn and the diſcove. 
ry of that evacuation ? 

A, We were upon the rear of the enemy, ſome were killed 
and ſame taken priſoners in the village of Brooklyn 

Q. Was the embarkation of the enemy compleat at the 
time of the diſcovery ? 

A. I apprehend not. 

Q. What time would it have taken to have brought up the 
cannon and other apparatus for the attack of the redoubt at 
Brooklyn ? 

A. I ſuppoſe about twenty-four hours, | 

Q. Whether when you got to Brooklyn you commanded 

va view of the place of embarkation ? 

A, Thoroughly, | 

Q: Were any of the rebels boats then not put off from the 
ſhore of Long-Iſland ? 

A. Some were not, , 

Q.: What number of boats did you diſcover afloat ? 

A. I thought I ſaw three or four, 

Q. Did you ſee no more ? 

A. Not more cloſe to the ſhore, 

Q. How many afloat ? 

A. I can't recollect. 

Q. Can you form any judginent ? 

A. I don't recollect. 

Q.: Do you recolle& whether you ſaw boats afloat ſuffi 
cient to carry any number of men you will name, from 109 
to 5000 | 

A. I was more intent on the enemy's batteries: they wen 
then firing grape-ſhot from thirty -twa-pounders from the 
— of — 26 Ads and the ſhip-yards, which is only 859 

ards off. h 
g Q. Was it a conſiderable part of the enemy you ſaw in the 
boats, or only a few 2 | 

A. Only juſt the dbr:s of the rear guard. 

Q. Was you at Brunſwick when the movement was made 
on the 14th of June, with a view to draw the enemy from 
the mountain above Quibble Town? 

A. I was, Q. What 
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q. What was the number of effective men that compoſed 

Wat movement? 

A. I can't ſay. 3 

Q. Do you know that General Waſhington's camp was 

onnoitered before you made the movement, and how near 

uld you get to make your obſervation ? | 

A. That was in 1777, when I was chief engineer; thoſe 

anceuvres did not come under my line, , 

Q. Did not the making obſervations 6n the fituation of the 

xemy chiefly relate to your ſituation in the army as chief 
incer ? 

B As far as related to their defences, 

Q: What were the defences you ſaw of the enemy at Quib- 

Town? 

A. Nothing more than their ſituation in the mountains: 

ey ſeemed to be very formidably ſituated there, and very 

fcult of acceſs, 

Q. At what diſtance did you make thoſe obſervations ? 

A. About two miles diſtance. 


eneral Waſhington's forces in that camp ? 

A. I was not acquainted with their numbers. 

Q. Did you know, of your own knowledge, how long Ge- 
ral Waſhington's army could ſubſiſt in that camp, in point 
proviſions 2 | 

A. The particulars of his ſtores never arrived to my know- 
ge. 

Q. Was it not poſſible ſo to have ſurrounded General Wa- 
ington's encampment at Quibble Town, as to have cut off 
[ reſources of proviſion, or oblige him to ſurrender or come 
dwn to fight ? | | 

A. It is entirely a military manceuvre. | 

Q. Whether, in your capacity of chief engineer, you was 
t conſulted as to that point? | 
A, I was principally conſulted in my profeſſional line. 

Q. Was you not chief engineer at that time? | 

A. I was, 

Q. Was you conſulted, as chief engineer, reſpecting any 
ealure for ſurrounding General Waſhington's camp > 
A.. I was not. - 

Q. How near did our army approach to General Waſhing- 
n's camp at Quibble Town ? 

A. I don't immediately recollect the diſtance ? 

Q Was you with the army ? 41 


Q. What do you underſtand was the effective number of 
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A. I was, 

Q. Can't you tell how near you was to Wibble To 
camp ? 

A. Though [ was with the army, I availed myſelf of 
ſtrong patrole that was going out, to have a nearer view wil 
my teleſcope, 

Q When you went with the patrole where did] you len 
the army ? 

A. In their camp. 

Q. What was the name of the place ? *- 

A. I don't recolle& the name of the place? 

Q. Don't you know the diſtance of the army from a 
Town, when you went with the patrole?? 

wn * don't recollect. | 
| ou know by what means it was that General Ho 
view the 2 of the rebels at Quibble Town camp 
55 . — before, that the ſtrength of the rebels ne: 
came to my knowledge. 

= Do you think it was practicable to have beat in t 
enemy's ae: |, and thereby try to bring them to aCtion WW'* 

A. Wich ubmiſfion to the honourable gentleman, that: 
properer queſtion to aſk of a general officer than a captain 
engineers. | 

Q. Did you think it was practicable, or not? Ut 

A. It is not in my line. 

Q. Do you know, as chief engineer, whether the poit 2 
Trenton was PLS oe and a plan of defence, and 
fort and the 0:ble of that poſt, in caſe of an attack, was cot 

| Ray of, and recommended to the officers commanding i 
- : 

"A I was not chief engineer, but aid-de-camp at that ti 

2. Did you, as aid - de-camp, know that any engineer 

conſidered the nature of that poſt, and recommended a un mm 


defence, 1 in caſe of an attack? .. ks 
A. I do not know. IS ti 
Q. Did yon not aft as engineer at Philadelphia y 
e. ral 


Q. Whether you, as chief engineer, had gained infom che 
tion of the mature and ſtate: of the rebel fort at Red Bad 
and whether ſuch information was put in poſſeſdon of the d 
cer who went with the party to the attack? 

A. I yas at that time „ the defences of Ply 
aa = om} 


Q. 
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at information? | 
A. I don't know they had. 

Q. Where did the party land, that landed on the eaſt ſhore 
the Delaware, that went to the attack of Red Bank ? 
A. I believe at Glouceſter Point. F 
Q. What is the diſtance from Glouceſter Point to the fort 


Red Bank? | | 


; 

? 
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ke ſo great a detour that it muſt have been a long way. 
Q. About what was the diſtance ? | | 
A. I never was by the route. [ IVithdrew. 


les of Drawings, produced by Mr. Montreſor in the Courſe of 
his Examination, and left with the Committee, 


WA draught of New-York and its environs ; ſhewing the 

principal part of the operations of his Majeſty's troops, 
from the 27th Auguſt 1776 (being the day of the action) 
to the 18th September; the deſcent on the iſland and ſur- 


bd 


ſenting the ſeveral works the rebels had thrown up for their 
defence, 

Section through the five rebel redoubts, that formed the 
line of defence for covering the enemy's retreat acroſs 
Brooklyn Ferry to New-York, after their defeat on the 


tach Auguſt 1776. | | 
4 8 ><Ation through the rebels“ lines at Brooklyn, as they were 
* e 27th Auguſt 1776. 
＋ May 12. 
/, o debate, 
ail May I 


Mr, De Grey begged, 
umittee to, enquire into the conduct of the American 
r, to ſubmit a propoſition for calling to the bar per- 
is to he examined to ſeveral points which had been ſpoken 
by witneſſes called upon to give evidence by the ho- 
rable commander in chief, He therefore would move 
the attendance of General Robertſon. - 1 65 


ar and unfair; remarked that there were ſeveral pre- 
lent ſtages of the buſineſs in which ſuch a propofition 
uld have come with great propriety, if it had been 
ompanied with a fair, honeſt avowal, of proving the 

4 . : mit 


* 


Q. Do you know-whether any other engineer had acquired 


A. I am unacquainted with it: but they were obliged to | 


render of the city of New-York ; at the ſame time repre- , 


[Pp : 
betore the Houſe went into the Mr. D.,. 


Mr. Burke condemned this mode of proceeding as irre- Mr, Burks, 


Mr . Burke. 


tleman was abſent | Attorney 


have been diſavowed in the moſt open and direct terms. 


Mr, Ellis. 


Mir. Di. Mr. Dundas [the Lord Advocate of Scotland] ſaid, . th 


other witneſſes, in order to meet and diſprove the evides 
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miſconduct of the honourable general; but while miniſt lf 
affected in the moſt warm terms to applaud his. milie 
conduct, they were now, by a fide wind, in a late ſtig 
of the examination, ring to defeat and invalidate ey; 
dence which they aſſerted they believed. ; 4 


was the moſt extraordinary language he ever heard, con 
dering the honourable gentleman from whom it can 
The honourable commander moves for an enquiry int 
his conduct, and produces evidence at the bar in his on 
Juſtification, Minifters oppoſe the enquiry in the beginnity 
but very properly acquieſe in the ſentiments of the Hou 
contrary to their own judgment. This ex parte evidence! 
— - and now, when miniſters wiſh to have full a 
impartial information, an honourable gentleman, who 
along profeſſed the moſt earneſt defire for full and impa 
tial 1 is the very perſon who ſets his {x 
alnit it. | __ 
lr Burke in reply ſaid, he had for ſome time paſt 
ways attended to what fell from the learned gentlen 
with great pleaſure; becauſe it had the ſame effec up 
him, as if in a camp, he heard the report of a gun fim 
it would call him to his quarters, and warn him of the: 
proach of the enemy. Miniſters were obliged to the lea 
ed gentleman, who 3 when another learned ger 
eneral] anſwered the end. 

2 courrier, and announced the real intentions of his frien 
in high office. The gun was fired, the courrier was arrive 
the maſque was drawn aſide; and the learned gentleman þ 
in part revealed intentions that would, a few days find 


He thought that this was fair and honourable war, 
the mode of making it had been earlier adopted. But wk 
was the truth of the tranſaction? Witneſſes had been ſw 
moned to attend before the Eafter receſs ; the commit 
had already fat three weeks, and now in almoſt the 
taft tinge of the buſineſs, ſo far as the commander in d 
is concerned, without previous notice or communicatk 
miniſters for the firſt time, give an intimation of 


dehvered at the bar, 
Mr. Ellis faid, he could not help expreffing his aſtonil 
ment at the inconſiſtent conduct of the honourable get = 
man. A very few days only had intervened fince the n 
8 Nours 
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aid he, a general enquiry ; let evidence of eyery kind, and 
ei given in any manner, be received. Let miniſters and their 
Wricnds exert themſelves, it is a duty they owe to themſelves 
ind the nation. They oppoſe the preſent enquiry, becauſe 
0m t will proceed on evidence ex parte, but that can be only 
a pretence ; if the evidence be ex parte, that will be their 
fault, who under that pretence wiſh to evade the enquiry. 
on ill not they be at liberty to call what witneſſes they may 
nity think neceſſary for their own juſtification & ? This was the 
lou revalent language which came from the oppoſite benches, hi- 
nce! herto; yet rous as it was to conceive or believe, on the 
xed appearance of a defire in minifters to vindicate their con- 
duct, the very fame honourable gentleman who was ſo ſtrong, 
mpalWFand as he is always, an able advocate for the propriety of admit- 
ig every ſpecies of evidence which is likely to lead to truth 
and juſtice, 1s the very firſt to complain, 

Mr. Burke replied, that the honourable gentleman miſ- 
underſtood, he could not ſay miſrepreſented him; becauſe, 
u he knew his candour and correctneſs in debate too well to 
impute to him any ſuch intention. 20 : 


he e agreed entirely in the principle laid down by the 
lea right honourable gentleman, that enquiries, if they were in- 
1g ſtituted for any good or honeſt purpoſe, ought to be free, 
end. neral, and impartial; but it was not the principle he 


frieuß found fault with, but the manner in which it was purſued. 
1110 Why not ſummon witneſſes in ſome precedent ftage, and 
an h not now, as it were at the very tail of the buſineſs, take 
the honourable commander by ſurpriſe? Why not give 
mz. fotide before the receſs? Why not after the exami- 
var, nation of a noble Lord, a member of the other Houſe, 
and of General Gray? And laſtly, why not after the 
evidence given by Sir Andrew Hammond, and Major 
ami Montreſor? No: miniſters conſcious of their iacapacity 
and criminal negle& in conducting the American war, en- 
deavoured to ſtifle all enquiry ; but when hey found, com- 
placent as that Houſe was, and prompt as it had often been 
| in its 6bedience to the mandate of the poſſeſſers of power, 
vide that there were ſome requeſts which bore the marks of guilt 

and infolence on the very face of them, they inſtantly chan 
tony their plan, We fight beſt, faid' they; after a defeat, We 

Wy ave given repeated affurances to the general, that we 
think his eonduct highly meritorious, e led him to be- 
our lieve, that no ſtep would be taken on our part; and un- 
Vor. XII. K der 


durable genleman was loud in his demands. Give us, 
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der that idea we know his evidence is nearly cloſed, and ti 
we wilt now call witneſſes to the bar, to controvert every WW re 
ſyllable that has been faid there. | th 
Sir Richard Sir Richard Sutton obſerved, that the enquiry had taken ü 
Sutton. a very different turn fince the arguments alluded to by the 
n gentleman came from that fide of the Houſe, f. 
It was abfurd to talk of witneſſes, when no enquiry was v 
intended, but what might be gone into upon the corre. WM ſu 
ſpondence on the table. The ſenſe of the Ho „ however, Wt 
had totally changed the nature of the buſineſs, Witneſſes v 
had been examined to matters of fact and opinion, to mi- ll fa 
litary manoeuvres, to the propriety of plans, and the execu- m 
tion of them. Miniſters were therefore in a very different 
ſituation ; yet the honourable gentleman's argument, if Ml th 
It meant any thing more than, mere amuſement and plea- fi 
fantry, . amounted to this: Miniſters were for receiv. Ml th 
ing no parole evidence; but the Houſe have deter. er 
mined to receive parole evidence; conſequently miniſter, C 
have no right to examine witneſſes in order to juſtify them - 
ſelves againſt charges and accuſations, either implied, or di- 
rectly made. It was ſufficient to ſtate ſuch arguments and i > 
concluſions, in order to ſhew their abſurdity, Were they h 
permitted to paſs current in that Houſe, they would ope- fr. 
rate to the utter ſubverſion of every principle of juſtice e 
and every dictate of common ſenſe. | 
Mr. Fox. Mr. Fox expreſſed his ſurpriſe, that his honourable friend in 
| near him, could waſte even a ſingle moment upon a mat- ba 
ter, which, to ſay the worſt of it, could only be confider- Fa 
ed as a mere informality in the mode of proceeding. Let pe 
the enquiry, in God's name, proceed! Let the — ample 
information be received from every fide and every quat- ta. 
ter, and through every channel. Let every man of every de- Be 
ſcription, who was in a ſituation either in America or Europe, fre 
which gave him an opportunity of knowing any thing rela- no 
tive to the ſubject matter of the papers on the table, be 
called upon to give his teſtimony at that bar. If he krfoms 
a fact, let him relate it; if he has an opinion, let him 
give it, What ſhape does the whole ſubject, taken in a fair 
and 1mpartial view, preſent itſelf in? We have loſt America, 
We haye loſt 25000 men. We have ſpent upwards ef 
thirty millions by this accurſed American war. Who ha 
been the cauſe of its miſcarriage ? Is not that the queſtion! 
Who led us into this war? Manifters, What were our mo- 
1 N tives 
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tives for entering into and proſecuting it hitherto? The 
repeated aſſurances of miniſters, that the war was practicable; 


that the means for inſuring ſucceſs were adequate; that 
the iſſue would be correſpondent, | 

When called upon, what do miniſters urge in their juſti- 
fication ? The war was practicable; the means you gave us 
were adequate to the attainment of the given object? the 
ſucceſs, had the plans been as well executed as they were 
wiſely conceived, would, nay muft, have been crowned 
with ſucceſs. We have kept our faith with Parliament, fo 
far as it depetided upon our own exertions; and if the war 
miſcarried, it has not been our fault, | 

Still more; what was the conduct of the noble Lord at 
the head of the American department, the laſt day this bu- 
ſineſs was agitated and debated in this Houſe ? Did not 
the noble Lord, inftead of defending his own conduct, 
criminate and accuſe the commander in chief, with ſpecial 
acts of miſcondu@ and neglect? Did not he charge hun 
with waſting his time to no purpoſe in the Jerſeys, and 
with going round by Cheſapeak inſtead of going up the 
Delaware ; and 4c that from the delay occaſioned by 


theſe meaſures, the adyantages which might be derived 


from the campaign of 1777 were loſt, and our victories 
rendered of no avail; in ſhort, that we commenced the 
campaign 18 Penſylvania, when we ſhould have been think- 
ing almoſt of providing winter quarters? What on the other 
hand has been the anſwer of the honourable commander? 
] could not have proceeded up the Delaware. I was com- 
pelled to by Cheſapeak. I could not have forced the 
enemy at Geibble Town, without ſuffering a great and a cer- 


| tain loſs, and running infinite riſque and hazard. Why ſo? 


Becauſe my force was inadequate. I told the noble Lord 


frequently, that it was inadequate, and for that reaſon, that 


no deciſive campaign could be expected. i 
What is the language of the noble Lord? Vou ſay you 


want a reinforcement of fifteen or twenty thouſand men; 


but I know you muſt be miſtaken you want no ſuch force. 
| haye better information than you. You can recruit your 
army in Penſylvania. You might have ſent a ſtronger de- 
tachment to the Highlands, or have carried on your opera- 
tions by the North River. You loſt a month from your 
retreat from Quibble Town, till you embarked at Staten Ifland; 
and you loſt another month by your going by ſea, or at leaſt 
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going round by Cheſapeak, inſtead of debarking at New. 
caſtle or higher up the Delaware. 

What then is the object of the preſent motion? to bring 
witneſſes to your bar; and for what purpoſe ? to prove that 
the noble Lord, the American ſecretary, was right—to prove 
that the honourable commander and the noble Lord the ad- 
mira] were miſtaken, 

The motion of the honourable gentleman [Mr. De Grey] 
is therefore, in my opinion, extremely proper for ſeveral rea- 
ſons, It will amount to a fair iſſue, and the examination of 
the witneſſes intended to be moved for, will form one part of 
the evidence, I muſt confeſs, till the noble ſecretary ſtood 
forth, that our proceedings bore rather an aukward appes- 
rance. It was a committee moved for by two reſpeQable 
members of this Houſe, concerning their military conduct in 
high ſituations of command; they called and examined fe. 
veral witneſſes to ſeveral material and intereſting parts of their Wn 
conduct. But ſtill ſomething was wanting. Miniſters gave 
high teſtimonies in their favour. No man accuſed the nobl: 
admiral and honourable general; or if there was any thing 
which could be fairly interpreted into an accuſation, he fact 
or fats were not ſpecified. It amounted to no more than 
looſe deſultory converſations. The noble ſecretary hitherto NM 
remained ſilent. His Lordſhip, however, at length adopted p 
a much more manly part; when he found that the Houl on 
had determined to proceed, he boldly ftood forth as an ac 
cuſer in the manner I have juſt been deſcribing. One thing 
more only remained to be done, that was an avowal on hi he 
part, of his intention to prove as well as accuſe. His ho 
nourable friend has, with his permiſſion taken the firſt in- ien 
troductory ſtep in this bufineſs ; he has moved for the at- 

tendance of General Robertſon, for the purpoſe of examinin ie. 
him touching military matters; adding that he means u 
move for the attendance of ſeveral others in the military anne 
Civil line. | | | 
I like this for my part, becauſe it looks as if the noble Lo] air 
was in earneſt; that he was determined to throw himſelWau] 
upon the opinion of the Houſe, and not truſt to a corru une 
majority (were it in his Lordſhip's power to obtain one) i itne 
his favour, and to ſcreen himſelf by means ſo diſhonourab | 
and diſgraceful. | | | 
We ought not to prejudge the noble Lord, the honourabifoy | 
commander, the noble admiral, nor adminiſtration, Mee en 
cannot without manifeſt injuſtice, without betraying the he 
nour of Parliament, and ſacrificing the deareſt intereſts of th 
| conti 
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ality. | 

* now ſtand, it will in matter of form be neceſ- 
ry to allow, that the claims of this country over the colo- 
ies were well founded; that the meaſure of coercion was a 


ye means were adequate. I know, however, that America is 
ea- Weſt, and the nation apparently at the eve of deſtruction, but 
of to the cauſe of our diſaſters and misfortunes, I ſhall ſuſ- 


nd all opinion till I hear the evidence on both ſides; then 
nd then only will it be competent for me to decide, and 


ountry, judge till we hear all parties ; nor then unleſs we 
ſolve with one intention, to judge without prejudice or par- 


iſe one; that it was practicable in the execution, and that 


Ca» iw a fair line between accuſation and recrimination. 

ble Lord George Germain (aid, he diſclaimed the idea of being Lord George 
t in accuſer; he bad been attacked in that Houſe, and without Germain. 
ſe. Moors, as the cauſe of the miſcarriage of the American war; 


ieir Nad when he ſtated facts in argument, when he called witneſ- 
ave ies to thoſe facts, and reaſoned upon them, he was only de- 
ble ending himſelf, not accuſing any man. He formed opinions 
ing pon what he deemed good information; he was not yet con- 
fat Winced that his information was unfounded. If witneſſes were 
han Walled to authenticate that information, it was only in his 
ert un juſtification. He never thought the Houſe competent 
ted Bi judge of military matters, nor ever would, He ſubmitted 
zue Wowever, to the ſenſe of the Houſe, becauſe he was perſuaded 


ey acted properly, and it was his duty to acquieſce: but when 
x parte evidence was received, he was free to maintain, that 
he mode of defence ought to be adequate to the mode of at- 
ack ; in that, and that ſenſe only, he wiſhed that military 
en might be examined, His Lordſhip ſaid, that the main 


ect of his deſire; that witneſſes ſhould be called, was to 
ning — the loyal and meritorious ſufferers in America from 
ue general cenſure, or implied cenſure, paſſed upon them by 


ne of the witneſſes at the bar (General Gray] who affirm- 
d, that America was ** almoſt unanimous” in their reſiſtance 


ould never hear without endeavouring to prove how ill- 
dunded it was. This was the motive for wiſhing that other 
itneſles might be called. He was conſcious of the parity 
f his own. intentions; he had 2 to charge himſelf 
ith, The papers on the table would afford the beſt proofs 
ow far he acted right or wrong; and he was willing to truſt 
de eyent of the enquiry, ſo far as it might be ſuppoſed to 
teft him, to thoſe papers. But when he heard the ſuffer- 
lp, the loyal, brave, and ſpirited inhabitants of America, 
ndemned in the lump, under the deſcription of being — 
mic 


painſt the claims of this country. This was a language he 
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'mical to the conſtitutidnal claims of this country, it was but 
an act of common juſtice to endeayour, by every proper 
means, to ſet that matter in a true light. Men who had been 
baniſhed and proſcribed ; men who had ſo repeatedly bled; 
men who had relinquiſhed every thing dear and valuable, thei 
country, families, friends and relations; who had abandoned 
their property, and choſen exile and poverty, in defence and 
maintenance of the legiſlative and conſtitutional rights d 
Great Britain; to hear (uch men ſo unjuſtly caJumniated, 
was a language he could never endure. Before he ſat down, 
he ſaid, that the part of the evidence he meant to con. 
trovert was matter of opinion only, which had been deliver. 
ed at the bar on the firft day, He did not doubt the veracity 
of the noble Lord or the honourable general [Lord Cornwl 
lis and Major-General Gray]. His intention went no fur 
ther than to meet one ſet of opinions with another, by which 
the Houſe would learn, and be able to judge, which of th 
parties were beſt informed, 

Mr. Fox Mr. Fox recurred to the ſame argument, and begged le: 

to make a few obſervations on the noble Lord's ſpeech, I. 
matter had been fully explained; there were two ſides a 
two parties, according to the new language of the nob 
Lord, but no party for this much injured country, For hi 
part, he ſhould be of no party; if miniſters, by their blu 
ders, incapacity and obſtinacy, had loſt America, howen 
zealous their friends may be to ſupport them, there was 
man hardy enough to avow it ; on the other hand, if t 
commanders were to blame, he truſted there was no perſon 
factious as to give them ſupport, at the expence of juſticea 
their own honour, 

Lord Hewe. Lord Howe (aid, however ſtrong the noble ſecre 
might have been in his expreſſions, he had thrown out” t 
moſt ill-founded infinuations againſt him and the 
near him [Sir William Howe}. They had not made 2 
charge againſt adminiſtration, They were accuſed in ti 
Houſe and elſewhere, with being the authors of our preſc 
misfortunes, ſo far as thoſe proceeded from the miſcarriages 
the American war, They called witneſſes to exculpate thet 
ſelves, not to accuſe any man. The general near him | 
put no other queſtions but ſuch as were merely direRed 
that purpoſe. If other honourable gentlemen aſked q ueſtio 
and that witneſſes in anſwer gave opinions, he could not 
any ground for charging him and the honourable general nt 
him with being accuſers. They were defenders- of tht 

_own honour and characters, not accuſers ; they had confi 
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eir queſtions to the ſubject matter of the papers. On the 
ther hand, the noble Lord ſtood forth as a ſpecific accuſer 
f the honourable general near him ; notwithſtanding which, 
noble Lord turned the tables on him and the honourable 
eneral near him, and thereby committed an act of which his 
ordſhip only had as yet furniſhed an example. Lord Howe 
>oke to ſeveral other points, ariſing from the nature of the 
idence already given, and teſtified his utmoſt ſatisfaction 
at the noble Lord had at length agreed to enter. ſeriouſly 
to the enquiry. 1 n nn 
Mr. De Grey's motion was then read and agreed to; on Mr. Dy 
hich he followed it with a ſimilar motion, for the attendance rg . 
f General Jones, Colonel Dixon and Major Stanton. Al- 
for John Maxwell, Joſeph Galloway, Andrew Allen, John 
aterſon, Theodore Morris and Enoch Story, Eſqrs. ' _ 
Mr. Burke condemned the calling American refugees, and mr. Burke, 
ſtom-houſe officers, to the bar of that Houſe, in order tq 
peach and controvert the evidence of men of high rank in 
eir profeſſion, and that to prove the temper and diſpoſition 
the people of America, to ſupport the legiſlative rights of 
is country over that, Was not the dependency of Ameri- 
already given up? Were not acts for that purpoſe record- 
in the ſtatutes on the table? Were not commiſfionezs ſent 
to offer a ſurrender of every claim but what immediately 
lated to the power and patronage of the crown? What 
en could the conſtitutional rights be, which the loyal part 
the people of America contended for ? Not for the ſu- 
me right of Parliament, that had been given up; not 
a revenue, that had been long ſince abandoned; not for 
y political legiſlative connexion, for that had been already 
gotiated _ the commiſſioners, who acted under the 
nciliatory acts of laſt ſeſſion, and that too in the 
h of the ſpirit and letter of thoſe acts; for what then 
ſhew that a corps of mercenaries, who would fight under 
1 th banner, or in any cauſe ; a'few refugees, penſioned and 
ported by government, and a ſet of cuſtom-houſe officers, 
ge oſe very exiſtence depended upon the profits of their pla- 
and emoluments, will prove what? that men coming 
m chin thoſe reſpective deſcriptions will give evidence of the 
iments reſpectively entertained by them, of the duty, loy- 

(1100887, and conſtitutional ſentiments of each other. vw 
not "tic did not wiſh to inſinuate that there might not be ſeveral 

MW pcctable individuals, whowere zealous in ſupportof thelegi- 
we rights of this country; but the true teſt now, and at every 
onnu mer period was this, and this only; were they ſufficiently 

. | ' o numerous 


ment, to maintain the ſuperiority ſo dearly purchaſed, « 
- have our loyal ſubjefts there liable to ſimilar oppreſſions u 
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numerous, and able to ſupport and maintain the king's go. 
vernment againſt the uſurped powers, ſuppoſing, that it ha 
been reſtored by a ſuperior force from this country? If not, 
what availed this warmth and profuſion of words? An 
thing ſhort of ſuch a diſpoſition and ability united, ſignifi, 
. 32 nothing; for it amounted plainly to this, that Great. 


ritain is at the expence of fifteen or _ millions a year, 
to wage a'perpetual war with a clear decided majority of the 
people of America; and if we ſhould ſubdue them in thy 
end, that we muſt either conſent to keep up a war-eftabliſh- 


thoſe, which we had put ourſelves to ſo enormous an expenc, 
to free them from. Was the war with America to be corti 
nued, without the leaſt probability of ſucceſs ? or if attended 
wich ſucceſs, what were we to fight for? for the power of th 
crown, not for the rights of parliament, But he begged the 
noble Lo 's pardon ; perhaps every promiſe or offer was t 
be withdrawn, and we were again to contend for unconditic 
nal fubmiſſion. The noble Ford, in a former debate, gi 
an opinion to that purport. Whence then would his aid h 
drawn ? not from the loyal jnhabitants of America, for the 
abhorred the idea. He doubted much, if many of thoſe ue 
compoſed the provincial corps, would draw their ſword u 
ſuch a cauſe, The beſt affected in that event would ſoon be- 
come difafteQed-; eyen the refugees and penſioners would 
Raggered ; he meant ſuch as were ſo from principle; and th 
Whole work would be to begin again. This country, at thi 
thouſand miles diſtance, at war with France, and probably a 
dhe eve of one with other powers, would be committed, in 
additional conteſt, with America united. So that the wh 
of the noble Lord's argument preſented the following ale 
native; with a part of the American loyaliſts we contin 
ſthe war, in ſupport of the patronage of the crown; or co 
tending for unconditiqnal ſubmiſſion with the whole unitd 

force of North America. 
He concluded, with begging leave to put in his claim, tw 
when the evidence was fimſhed, miniſters ſhould not be pt 
mitted to ſhield themſelves under a pretence of its being & 
fective, on account of the abſence of material witnefles ; * 
defect muſt be felt equally by both fides. Miniſters, ! 
calling other witneſſes, had committed themſelves without i 
ſerve ; he hoped, therefore, that neither the Houſe nor col 
mittee would pay the leaſt attention to ſo flimſy a 75 
4 | . 10% 
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ſhould it hereafter be urged, as a plea for the juſtification of 
their conduct. i 
The committee of enquiry was put off to the 18th. 


tial, on the trial of Sir Hugh Palliſer, be laid before that 
Houſe. He ſtated his reaſons and intentions very looſely; 
ſaid he did not doubt, if his motion was carried, but he ſniould 
nove for a copy of the minutes, taken at the trial. He was 
not determined what ſtep he ſhould take, becauſe a right ho- 


b 7 nourable military commander [General Conway] now at his 
ence Sov ernment, had pledged himſelf to the Houſe, that if Sir 
| * Hugh Palliſer ſnould be acquitted, he would make a motion 
en or the urpoſe of removing him from his preſent ſituation. 
7 th \t the time alluded to, he withdrew his motion, out of re- 


ſpect to the honourable gentleman; now he ſhould forbear to 
repeat it, for the ſame reaſon. 

It was not neceſſary to remind the Houſe, that the only 
olid objection urged againſt the motion was, that as the vice- 
admiral was going to a court-martial, a vote of this Houſe 


i ight be ſuppoſed to influence his. judges. Indeed, the 
fa Houſe was almoſt unanimous in opinion relative to the pro- 
1 x priety of the motion. A learned gentleman of great weight 


[ Attorney-General] ſeemed to urge ſcarcely any other mo- 
ive of diſſent; thought his accuſation againſt his ſuperior 
as ill- founded from the beginning, and that, whether it was 
malicious or not, it certainly was highly deferving of cen- 
lure, Another learned gentleman, of great legal knowledge, 


He d the ſecond law officer of the crown [ Solicitor-General ] 
o rent a good deal further; he pledged himſelf to that Houſe, 
= bat 1f the vice-admiral ſhould, on his acquittal, be agam 


ruay/ hou he would himfelf move to impeach that miniſter 
ho ſhould dare employ him. The learned gentleman was 
ot now in his place; he believed him to be a man of inte- 
prity and honour ; and he promiſed, whenever he proceeded 
0 the performance of his engagement to that Houſe, he 
ould moſt certainly ſecond him. | 
After touching a little on other topics, relative to the con- 
duct of the navy, he mentioned the refignation, by letter, of 
Sir Robert Harland. and a mutiny which had broke out at 
5 0 orbay, on board the Defiance, in the fleet under the com- 
ut n and of Admiral Arbuthnot. 
cor If his motion was agreed to, the ſentence he promiſed 
eth vould be taken up on ſome future day, for the purpoſe of 
no vor. XII. L framing 


Mr. Fox moved, that the ſentence given by the court-mar- Mr. Fer. 
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framing ſome public procecding thereon. He aſſerted, tha 
the navy was in general diſſatisfied; that the ſentence wy 
kept yet as a ſecret ; that he had ſeen different repreſentations 
of it in the newſpapers; that however, as they were contrz- 
dictory, nothing could be depended upon; he wiſhed there. 
fore to know, as the firſt ſtep neceſſary to future proceedings 
that a copy of the ſentence might be made public, both i 
that Houſe and elſewhere, that the nation might be enable 
to judge how far it was juſtified, by the evidence on which i 
Was tramed. | 
Lord North. Lord North ſaid, as he did not hear any ground ſtated {uf. 
Acient to induce him to agree to the motion, he would cer. 
tainly reſiſt it. He heard that there was a mutiny of th 
ſailors at Torbay ; he was ſorry for it, He did not knoy 
the exact particulars, but he underſtood that it had ſubſided, 
or was in a fair way of being quelled. As to the refignation « 
Sir Robert Harland, it was certainly true; it gave him gi 
pain; but he could aſſure the honoucable gentleman, that th 
admiral deſiring permiſſion to ſtrike his flag and come 
ſhore, was not from any diſguſt to the conduct of the admi- 
ralty- board; at leaſt i; was not fo expreſſed in the letter ; þ 
was therefore free to ſay, that neither the reſignation allud 
to, nor the mutiny at Torbay, had proceeded from any ci 
' cumfſtance which might afford grounds of bringing a charg 
againſt the admniralty-board. 
The honourable gentleman had thrown out a general in 
putation on the court-martial, and ſpecifically pointed 
ſome of its members; he could aſſure him, if his motion v 
ultimately meant to criminate the gentlemen fo deſcribed, u 
ſentence would not anſwer any purpoſe whatever. The cou 
was conſtituted according to act of parliament ; no manap 
ment had been uſed ; the {enior captains were regularly calls 
upon; and the honourable gentleman could not forget d 
thoſe gentlemen were upon their oaths. - | 
Much had been ſaid of the diſcontents in the navy, and: 
the reſignation of ſeveral honourable and reſpectable co 
manders, No perſon entertained an higher opinion of f 
-. honourable admiral, the noble lord who commanded in An 
rica, and the vice-admiral, whoſe name had been introduet 
into the preſent debate. He regretted the loſs to the ſervit 
which the abſence of o many able officers muſt occahdl 
but he had the conlolation to think that their places could 
ſupplied with men no leſs reputable—** Men as good as the 
MT tl. 1 N A 
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paper ſaid, that the vice-admiral had been moſt honourably 
acquitted 3 another, that he had been cenſured for a diſobe- 
Jience of orders. He thought, in ſuch a ſtate of uncertainty 
and ſuſpence, that the public, and that Houſe, ought to be 
nformed ; for certainly, as the ſentence was repreſented, it 
uſt appear very ſtrange indeed, to acquit a perſon honour- 
ably in one part, and cenſure him for a breach of duty in 
another, He proteſted he did not know the ſentence. He 
believed, but he would not undertake to ſay, from his own 
nowledge, that it was favourable, becauſe he underſtood that 
| he gentleman had been at St. Jaines's, where it was to be 
e reſumed he would have hardly gone, if his judges had not 
onourably acquitted him of the charges of miſcondu@ which 
ad been preferred againſt him. 


urſes and execrations of their country. | 

He condemned, the injuſtice of arraigning the condułt of 
en, reſpecting their public judgments given on oath; and 
aid there would be an end of law and juſtice, if men and 
haracters were to be queſtioned in ſuch ſituations. 


ited in the character of a judge; particularly if he were 
now to have entertained opinions either in favour or againſt 
he party accuſed, + It was the duty of a perſon thus circum- 
anced, to attend as a witneſs, not to act in the capacity of a 
udge. He was on board the Victory the firſt day of the 
onourable Admiral's trial, and he remembered well, that 
aptain Walfingham was objected to, and the objection al- 
owed, becauſe he might be ſummoned as a witneſs, and the 
opinion of the firſt law officer of the crown ſtated, as the 
ground of the objection. If it was a good opinion in one 
nſtance, it was ſo in the other; conſequently, Captain Wal- 
fingham was unjuſtly excluded, or Admiral Digby, and the 
iree captains of the blue diviſion, improperly admitted. 


ze navy, and of the reſignation of thoſe- two great naval 
fficers, Sir J. Lindſay and the honourable Captain Gower.. 


ſervice gave him great * — he was penſuaded o 
L 2 


; Admiral Xeppel ſaid, he thought the motion a very proper Admiral 
vue; the ſentence had not been as yet publiſhed, One newſ- X. 


Governor Fohn/tone ſaid, that thoſe who attempted to foment Governor | 
contents and diſunion in the navy, deſerved the heavieſt . 


Mr. James Luttre/! contended, - that the court martial was Mr. Janes 
ot properly conſtituted in any reſpe&t, No perſon who had Lu. 
been aboard that fleet on the 27th of July, ought to have 

a 


Mr. Burke ſpoke to the diſcontents which had ſpread thro' Mr. Jurte. 


Lord North ſaid, the abſence of Captain Gower from the 14. North, 


174 


Mr. Fox. 


_ would pay it the leaſt attention. 


he prevailed upon him to delay the letter 2 his re- 


may, n equally- rendered them unfit to act in the capacity d 
judges. 
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his great-profeffional deſerts ; but the preſent was the fir ſt he 
heard, that Sir John Lindfay had withdrawn himſelf fron 
the ſervice, upon any other account than his precarious ſtat 
of health, ” 4 

Governor Jobaſſuns ſaid, he ſhould ſpeak from his own know. 
ledge, as to the reaſon which induced Sir John Lindſay to te. 
tline the fervice, and aſſured the Houſe, that they had nu 
originated indiſcontent, or from any difapprobation of the con, 
guck of the admiralty- board, but merely from an indifferent ſtat 
of health. Much had been ſaid upon the impropriety of per 
mitting a near relation of the vice admiral to fit on his trial; 
but, for his part, he thought it a very far-fetched objeCtion, 
and the honourable gentlemen who had recourſe to it, wen 
extremely hard ſet. It was beſides, frivolous and 1ll-four- 
ed; for he knew no law in this or any other country, 0 
which ſuch an objection could be maintained, nor a court tha 


Admiral AKzppel faid, he could confirm what had been af, 
ſerted by the Commodore. When he declined to ſerve hin. 
ſelf; Sir John acquainted him with his intention, for the res. 

d by the honourable Commodore, his total inahi- 
lity ta attend his duty, being tortured by the gout: in order 
however, to avoid any improper and ill- founded impreſſiom, 


ſignation for a fortnight longer, which Sir John obliging 
complied with, | 
Mr. Burke begged pardon of the Houſe 3 ſaid, he by u 
means: intended to miſlead it, or miſrepreſent the motive 
which induced-Sir John Lindſay to reſign; and he truſted 
that the friends of that brave and able commander wou 
believe he did not wiſh to make any uſe of his name, fartbe 
than he thought himſelf juſtified by-truth. © 
- Mr. Fox 1aid, he would ſpeak to the queſtion ; he mu, 
heſaid; condemn admĩiniſtration for the following reaſons. 
Ft, for collecting the charge from the minutes taken a 
the trial of Admiral Ke |, inſtead of making a ſpecific a0 
cuſation, which' would have conftrained the members to de: 
cide directly for or againſt the charge of diſobedience, 
Secogdly, in conſtituting the-court in ſuck a manner, that 
three of the members, who had, as witneſſes, on the forme! 
tial; ſhewn a partiality in favour of Sir Hugh Palliſer. I 
would allow it to be an honeſt partiality; but be that -as it 


One of them was a ntar relation of his own 1 
4 l mil 
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nral Digby] a perſon of as much honour and high integrity, 
ever breathed ; but ſtill improper to ſit in judgment on a 
oint of which he had entertained a pre- conceived opinion. 
Thirdly, on the total variance and contradiction between 
he minutes and the ſuppoſed ſentence: and finally, on the 
bſurdity of the ſentence ittelf, which, if faithfully reported 
onvicted the vice-admiral of the principal fact alledged, and 
evertheleſs openly permitted the offender to eſeape with im- 


per 
ra, juſt as Mr. Fox was fitting down, and inſtantly roſe and ve. 
tion, nacked the whole body of oppoſition in very ſtrong terms. 

wer He defended the conduct of the noble Lord, who preſides at 


he admiralty-board, and the board itſelf ; defied oppoſition 
p make a lingle charge; but he knew the challenge was 
ruitleſs ; they dared not. They were conſcious of their own 
ability, and therefore dealt in general charges, and looſs 
dmanly invectives; they would not now venture to ſtate a 


him · ¶ Nngle fact, becauſe they foreſaw, they well knew, the charge 
rez - Would recoil on themſelves, and terminate in their own in- 
nabi- amy. Diviſions in the navy! Diſcontents-! Mutinies! It 
rder, as falſe, it was wicked. Diſcontents and diſunion only ex- 


ſted in their own minds; they endeavoured: to create them, 
5 nouriſh'and foment them, in every department, in that 
douſz, and out of it, by thoſe Machiavelian arts which. they 
d baſely imputed to others. They laboured inceſſantly to 


yu diſſentions, to provoke them, by means the moſt ſcanda- 
tive us and diſhonourable z and laid the fault on the admiralty- 
uſtel Woatd, though they alone were the authors. They employed 
youll W:cic factious emiſſaries, their little officers, to inſinuate them- 


lves among their brethren of the profeſſion, and in un- 
varded moments, attempted to ſeduce them from the duty 
3 their country, aud rendered them the inftruments 
f their abandoned and wicked policy, thereby to give a colour 
o their arts; employing the moſt fair and, honourable diſpo- 
ations in purpoſes, which, if apparent, the perſons alluded to 
ould hold in the moſt utter abhorrence. Under the ſem- 
lance of truth and honeſt intentions, they. reſorted to every 


, that Wpecies of falſehood and deluſion, i] 
mer His Lordſhip was here called to order by the 8 _ 
ei do begged, that his Lordſhip would, at leaſt, permit him to 
as 1 cad the queſtion, This being complied with; the noble 
90 ord reſumed his ſpeech ; K by the 


* 


Lord Mulgrave entered the Houſe, for the firſt time that Lord Mat 


- 
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Speaker, who preſſed the propriety of his waiting a while, til 
he heard ſome of the arguments, urged in ſupport of the 
motion, 

Mr. Burke, Mr. Burke roſe and ſaid, that the diſcontent and gener; 
diſſatisfaction ſtated by that fide of the Houſe, be the cauſ 
what it may, was almoſt univerſal} The noble Lord, who 
had been with ſo much propriety compelled to fit down, wa 
modeſt enough, however tory it might be to ſome of 
his aſſertions, to acknowledge it; but, ſays the noble Lord, 
the oppoſition it 1s, that has created and fomented theſe dil. 
contents. Is the noble Lord ſerious, or has he rather had re 
courſe to his celebrated argument of tu quoque ? It was nd 
I that did it, but it was you.” Such an anſwer is juſt on alin 
with the noble Lord's politeneſs, and wit, and pleaſantry. He 
has a great example in this line of debate, the noble Lord in 
the blue ribbon. He is fometimes more angry than his nobk 
friend, but when he pleaſes, he can be almoſt as witty. 
But leaving the noble Lord's wit and politeneſs to the ad. 

miration of his friends, the whole of the noble Lord's di... 
courſe, in poipt of deſigned effect, deſerves an anſwer, though, n. 
I think, no particular part of it does. I ſhould be ſorry un. 
have ſo diſagreeable a taſk aſſigned me, not even the polite 
neſs and the candour of the noble Lord ſhall provoke me. 

The tenor of the noble Lord's ſpeech is, that diſcontents i 
the navy do exift ; but that the reaſon they do, is owing u 
oppoſition, who by Machiavelian arts and by emiſſaries, and 
faQtious and wicked agents, have really ſown them, and no ie 
2 to reap a wicked harveſt. I take it, that by this, tle 
noble Lord means that oppoſition expect to be able to diſpaa u 
the preſent members of the admiralty- board. Is, or can tht 
noble Lord be ſerious, when he makes ſuch aſſertions? Sur ec 
ly not. Can he perſuade himſelf, or rather, which is the trut 

of the queſtion, does he hope to be able to perſuade mi 
Houſe, or the nation, that men of a high and nice profefſs: 
nal ſenſe of honour, can be ſeduced from their duty bf 

ſpeeches or harangues made by his honourable friend or hin 
within theſe walls? Was there a member preſent, who e the. 
lieved, that the honourable commander of the Weſtern ſqu mor 
dron, or the noble Lord, the vice-admiral under the gallery 

or that able officer Sir Robert Harland, were the tools of 0 
poſition > Where was the temptation ? What end of amb ban 
tion, or reſentment, or. advantage, or lucre, could it anſwer! 

Or what ſpeculative reaſons could be urged, ſufficient to juſi ett 
fy ſuch a defection? Such a ſuppoſition was utterly * 5 


* 


able, and unfounded in any motive which is ſuppoſed to 
perate upon human conduct, particularly when applied to 
he military ſervice, where almoſt every thing dear or valu- 
able to an officer, but his honour, muſt be ſacrificed, and no 
ne object whatever to balance it in the oppoſite ſcale. 

The true cauſe of the preſent diſcontents ought to be care- 
ully examined into and inveſtigated, There ought to be no 
de adopted 1a the diſcuſhon of ſo weighty and important a 
queſtion. The malady exiſted ; no remedy could be applied, 
ill the ſeat of the diſeaſe was diſcovered, and its degree and 


crobable cauſes decided upon. On the contrary, it it was 
r. ermitted to gain ſtrength, to take a deep root, aud ſpread 
ba ad inſinuate itſelf into every part of the naval conſtitution, 
net would and muſt prove mortal. . 
He The ſucceſſive reſignation of three great officers was not a 
dug natter that ſhould be paſſed over in filence or lightly treat- 
ob. The reſignation of another very reſpectable officer, 


Captain Leviton Gower | nearly allied to a noble Lord who 
t preſent preſides in his Majeſty's councils, 4 Gower] 
a 


di- ere circumſtances which ought to create alarm in every 
ugh, an who had the intereſt of his country at heart. Parha- 
4 nent had a great intcreſt in the ſervices of ſuch men, at ſuch 
} ” 


2 crifis 5 that Houſe, in particular, ſhould act in the capa- 
ity of ſtate phyſician, To remove the diſorder, it was ne- 
ary to know what was the nature of it. Nothing it was 
poſſible to urge to the contrary would be ſufficient to excuſe 
any neglect. To refuſe to enquire was to abandon the pa- 


\ noV ent to his fate; or adminiſtering to him mere palliatives or 
* aack medicines, inſtead of the moſt ſpeedy and effectual 
Po cure, 

u tit He conſidered the preſent motion in that light, as the firſt 
_ eceſſary ſtep ; and he truſted, that every fide of the Houſe, 


or the take of juſtice, and in order to avert the moſt fatal 
onſequences, would unite as one man, to interfere, and en- 
veayour to learn which fide, the great officers or the admi- 


) ay board, were to blame ? If the former, in the langua 

bur the noble Lord, had, in breach of their duty, ſuffered 
o themſelves to be made the inſtruments of faction, it was a 
qu hort queſtion; let them no longer conceal themſelves un- 
ler er falle pretences of ill tteatment; let thein be held forth as 
wi. objects of contempt and public indignation, If, on the other 


band, thoſe brave and deſerving men had been ſacrificed to 
perſonal reſentments, party views, and minifterial intrigue, 
let the authors of ſo diabolical and nefarious a ſcheme of po- 
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lities be removed from their preſent ſituation, and undery 
a puniſhment fuited to the magnitude of their crimes, 
What pointed out the urgent neceffity of ſuch a procedi 
by that Houſe, was this very important confideration, th 
the navy was our beſt protection, and the baſis of our power 
or indeed independent exiſtence ; conſequently, it behoye 
us in particular to take ſpecial care that no evil be left unrene. 
died in that ſervice, on the execution and good governmen 
of which, the glory, great intereſts, and even falvation | 
this country almoſt ſolely depended. 

Lord Mubireve denied that he made uſe of the words * |t, 
tle officers ;” his exprefion being, that little ſactious emil 
ſaries endeavoured to get hold of officers in unguarded mi 
nutes, &c. ; 

His Lordſhip entered into a defence of the admĩralty- boat 
both as to the framing the charge againſt Sir Hugh Palliſe, 
the conſtituting the court-martial that tried him, and tl 
ſentence given by that court. No accuſer had appeam 
againſt the vice admiral, the board had written a letter t 
the-commander in chief, to know if he had any accuſation! 
he anfwered, that he had not : the court bad been legal) 
conſtituted, according to the mode preſcribed by the act. 
Parliament; and as to the ſentence, the honourable gent 
men were much miſtaken or miſinformed, if they imagine 
there Was any part of the ſentence or precedent -proceeding 
which would not ſtand the moſt rigid examination, 

Mr. Fox faid, to the abuſive part of the noble Lord's fi 
ſpeech, he had but one anſwer to give, as applicable to adm 
niſtration in a body; that oppeſnon were well warranted v 
reply to them, in the words of a celebrated author [ Swift 
Gulliver] a little altered and inlarged; where, at the concl 
ſion of his well known travels, he favs, He could bear the iat 
well enough in ſome reſpects; he could make allowances fu 
their 1ncapacity, ignorance, folly, corruption, love of plat 
and emolument ; he could pity them for their blunders, thet 
wants, weakneſſes, and groſs ſtupidity ; he felt for their mi 
ſerable ſituation, knowing not whether to ruſh headlong allMior 
certain ruin, or retreat with ſafety: but deſpicable, unpruut 
cipled, and deteſted as they were, he had nevertheleſs learne 
to treat their perſons with reſpe& ; yet when ſuch men gre 
infolent and - abuſive, urged their claims of merit for wh4 | 
they deſerve an axe: when he beheld fuch men, in the ve ot 
emid of thoſe dire 'drfaſters and national. misfortunes, ende 
vouring to contend that thoſe misfortunes do not exiſt; ain 
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they do, that they ought juſtly and ſolely to be imputed to 
ppoſition; to ſee a lump of deformity and diſeaſe, of foll 
nd wickedneſs, of ignorance and temerity, ſmitten” wi 
ride, immediately breaks all meaſures of patience ; it bein 
aß diy conceivable, that ſo much pride, vice, and folly, co 
oba riſt in the ſame animal. . | 
Col. Barr# faid he would meet the noble Lord's two atgu- Col. Nur. 
nents, in ſupport of the conſtitution of the court-martial, 
y two precedents z one from the Journals, in the eighteenth 
George the Second, and the other from the noble Lord's 
en mouth. His Lordſhip having ſaid, that that Houſe had 
-11-Wo right to reviſe a court-martial, or cenſure their conduct; 
he precedent proved, that ſuch a reviſal, and ſuch a cenſure, 
ad taken place and been paſſed, in the year 1745, on the 
purt-martial who tried Captain Norris for miſcondu& in 
he Mediterranean. The other inſtance infiſted upon by the 
oble Lord was, that the admiralty-board had no diſcretio- 
car Wary power to excuſe the attendance of any captain, ſhould 
is ſenior rank in the ſervice intitle or compel him to ſerve on 
he court- martial. In anſwer to this, the Colonel alluded to 
he caſe of the noble Lord himſelf, who a few days fince, in 
hat Houſe, had publicly declared, that he had refuſed, though 
gularly called upon, to ſerve upon the court-martial z ad- 
ing, that he would rather relinquiſh the ſervice, however 
ear his ſhip's officers and crew were to him, than conſent to 


t upon the vice admiral's trial, leſt he ſhould be ſuſpected 


5 UG partiality. 

me Here, then, were two inſtances ; one to prove that the no- 
cl e Lord was no very exact diſciplinarian in this line, and 
wi t his example did not ſerve much to prevent mutiny: the 
acuh cher, that the noble Lord was convinced in his own mind 
thenW@at he was not proper to fit, leſt he ſhould, with the beſt 


nd moſt honourable and unprejudiced diſpoſitions, in ſpite 

his judgment, be imperceptibly influenced by what he 

ther ought, not by what he heard. 5 

r mi The noble Lord had begged pardon for differing in opi- 
ion from his honourable end behind him, [Mr. Burke] 


peer with vifible marks of paſſion ſaid, that no diſcontents, 
amahutinies, or diſunion exiſted in the navy in general, or any 


ne part of it. Now the truth was, that they did exiſt, and 
wat to a very great degree; and further, that oppoſition was 
ot chargeable with being the authors. He adviſed . H- 
le Lord to look nearer home. If the noble Lord could not 
ain admittance into the cabinet, a ſudden peep, he believed, 

Vor. XII. M would 
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would be ſufficient to convince him, that diſunion, diſcon- 
tent, and mutiny, originated nearer the fountain head, 
There he would behold one miniſter contending for uncon- 
ditional ſubmiſſion ; another for the terms propoſed by the 
commiſſioners to the American Congreſs ; a third haran- 
ing on public profuſion and corrupt contracts; and a fourth 
efending both public and private contracts, no matter whe- 
ther made openly at the board, or ſecretly with Mr. Atkin- 
fon in bis Lordſhip's own cloſet. In fhort, the noble Lord, 
if admitted iuto, the ſecret receſſes of the temple, would be. 
hold nothing from day to day, that as a patriot he muſt not 
lament and earneſtly deprecate, Even if his Lordſhip pol: 
feſſed leſs public virtue, he muſt feel very ſenſibly for ſuch 
ſtate of things, upon common motives of prudence, as a mo- 
ment's refletiion muſt teach him, that the diſagreements of 
his friends contained in them the ſeeds of political diffohation, 
and of courſe would deprive this country, at leaft for a while, 
of the civil ſervices of the noble Lord. | 
But, without repreſenting matters of this kind upon truſ 
or ſpeculation, re was ſufficient evidence before that 
e and the public, to ſhew that the cabinet was divided, 
and that our chief diſcontents were there generated. He hal 
obſeryed it long; he would not reft the grounds of this 2. 
ſertion upon hearſay or opinion, but upon facts which can 
out in that Houſe. 
When the commiſſioners under the act, called the Probib er 
tory Act, of the winter ſeſſion 1775, were ſent to offer tem 
to America, a right honourable military commander, (22 
of May, 1776) who is now doing duty at his government 
General Conway] moved an addreſs to the throne, that ti 
inſtructions given to the commiſſioners might be laid befon 
that Houſe, in order that, if they were not full enough, l 
Majeſty might be empowered to grant ſpecific terms to Mei 
American ſubjefts, before the ſword was finally drawn, ne 
ver to be again ſheathed, till the deſtruction of one or boi 
countries ſhould be effected. He recollected, that the nobs 
Lord in the blue ribbon, who had been reluctantly, he be 
lieved, drawn into this accurſed American war, and 
had, againſt his own judgment, been compelled to purſue eu 
. faid, © He was always of opinion, that rebels were to! 
treated with; that if any benefit could be derived to Gree 
Brizzep, be ſaw no objection or difference, whether it v_*** 
with / foreign enemy or with rebels; with armed rebels, Mer 
with rebels who had laid down their arms,” What ani 
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neither procured, nor veſſels to carry them.“ After deſcribing 
this paragraph war, carried on between the noble Lord 
in a Judicrous manner, he grew ſerious, and affirmed, thy 
diſunion, ſaction, cabal, and diſcontent, muſt pervade even 
inferior department of the ſtate, when its ſource flowed fron 
the inmoſt receſſes of the national councils ; and its appearance 
in print made its way in ſuch a manner, as muſt have diſgrace 
two quacks, contending for the ſuperior virtues of their won. 

derful boluſſes and pills. | 
La. Neth, Lord North denied that he and his noble friend ever dif. 
fered in cabinet or that Houſe; they might have expreſſ 
themſelves in a different manner, but their ſentiments were ſu. 
ſtantially the ſame. He was, at the time alluded to by the noble 
Lord, for treating with armed rebels. He would be ſo till i 
the ſame ſituation. His noble friend meant as he did; h 
meant to do what the prohibitory act authorized his Majeſty: 
confidential ſervants to do. That act gave no power to tres 
of meaſures of ſubmiſſion; but it did not tie up the hand 
of the commiſſioners ſo as to prevent them from hearing wha 
terms of obedience the rebels were ready to offer. To gru. 
ſuch terms was ſomething very different from receiving an 
tranſmitting them home, to be conſidered and finally decide 

upon in Parliament, by 

The honourable gentleman had dubbed him an author and 
a paragraph writer. He aſſured him, that he never com ou 
ſponded with the newſpapers.— He had not yet attained willorr 
that honour; and he was not ſo very deſirous to appear in pri ou 
as to commence a paragraph writer, He never did, nor irc 
lieved ever would write a paragraph: and he added, upon HE 
honour, that if any ſuch paragraphs as thoſe deſcribed ap 
peared, he knew not who wrote them. | 1 
LA. George Lord George Germain avowed the ſame ſentiments, 
was much ſurprized that the honourable gentleman ſhould Hot 
ſo great a firels upon paragraphs in the newſpapers, It was e! 
very extraordinary proof indeed of the diviſions which he ſu 


poſed prevailed in cabinet. He could aſſure the honourabWord 
gentleman he knew of no ſuch diviſions. 

As to the matters alluded to in former debates, he ſaid t lle; 
were very improper to be introduced at preſent. He proteli Su 


that he did not remember that he ever made uſe of the expre! 


ſion, I differed from the noble Lord (meaning the nod 


_—_—_—. 


— — — 
— 


. 


+ See the Remembrancer for 1778, 12 whees den 
ragraphs are preſerved, 8 
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725 unfair to repeat words caſually dropped in debate; but 
well from recollection as the frame of his own mind, he was 
lear that no ſuch expreſſion could have dropped from him, 
auſe he could never remain in a ſituation where he muſt be 


xd in the blue ribbon) in cabinet, and I told him fo.” It 


8 


om 

n oliged, from his own opinions, to interrupt and obſtruct the 

ce ational councils. | | 

ON Colonel Barr# inſiſted on his former aſſertion, reſpecting the Col · Barra. 


xpreffions, and contrariety of ſentiments which had fallen 
om him in the debate firſt alluded to; but as to the news- 


the blue ribbon was not concerned in them, but that this cele- 
ted literary warfare was carried on between the noble Lord 
the head of the admiralty, and the noble Lord at the head 
the American department, the former of whom was at the 
me amuſing himſelf with his kettle drums and raree ſhews 

Portſmouth. 5 
He proteſted, that he did not allude to thoſe ridiculous cir- 


va umſtances, to anſwer the temporary purpoſes of debate. It 
zus not intended as a political ſquib, but to bring to the re- 
u ollection of the Houſe, that the meaſures reſpecting Ame- 
ride ca, were begot in diſunion and diſſatisfaction, though not in 


wutiny, for the noble Lord who ſpoke laſt fairly confeſſed, 
at he would ſooner reſign, than oppoſe, or embarraſs, or 
orr-ountera&t the opinions of his noble friend; and as to the 
drreſpondence with the Morning Poſt and Public Advertiſer, 
owever laughable it might appear, it pointed to very ſerious 
ircumſtances indeed, It ſhewed that the account of 


the 27th of April, he believed on the 24th or 25th ; that there 
as not one cabinet minifter in town to receive the diſpatch, 
dtoatuponit. One was twelve miles off, and got no notice; 
other fifty; a third an hundred and fifty: the noble Lord at 
we head of the admiralty, with his flags, kettle-drums, and 
mers at Portſmouth, and if he recollected right, the noble 
ord in the blue ribbon, gaping at the wonderful affairs that 
— then exhibiting there, under the direction of his merry 
dlleague. 
Such was the ſituation of this devoted country, at the very 
of the naval campaign of 1778. If miniſters had how- 
er, after ſuch a criminal neglect of duty, ſuch a ſhameful 
ſte of time, endeavoured by double aſſiduĩty to make amends; 
could have paſſed over this very extraordinary ſcene in 
ice, But what was their conduct? Inſtead of GH 


aper attacks, he was now led to believe that the noble Lord 


YEſtaing's ſailing from Toulon on the 15th reached London 
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the armament then fitting out for Admiral Byron, they be 
to paragraph each other in the newſpapers ; and when th 
diſgraceful altercation was finiſhed, after they had exhaufh 
their whole budget of invective and abuſe, they permitts 
Mr. Byron to fail on the gth of June with 13 ſail of the ling 
by which, beſides the not beingearlier prepared, they had fh 
crificed a period of fix weeks to their own perſonal reſentment 
and recriminatory charges and accuſations, 

Lord Mal» Lord Mulgrave roſe, and ſaid the honourable gentlem 
| eat had miſrepreſented his words, that the caſe cited from th 
Journals was not a precedent. ſufficient to ſupport the preſet 
motion; becauſe the trial of Captain Norris was a mock on, 
and a withholding of juſtice ; that his not attending the cc 
martial on Sir Hugh Palliſer was becauſe he held two fi 
tions, one military the other civil, and as there were office 
enough to ſupply his place, it was thought more proper to 
quire his attendance-at the admiralty-board. His Lordfhj 
complained of having his words watched, and the maniſch 
iſorder of recurring to matters which happened in former & 
es, but was called to order by 
The Speal- The Speater, roſe and obſerved, that the noble Lord had fi 
225 ſpake to the queſtion, without ſo much as hearing the moti 
read or a ſingle argument urged in its ſupport, which wase 
tremely irregular and improper ; that he had been indulged 
ſecond time, and now roſe a third time, which was a depa 
ture from all order ; he muſt therefore inſiſt unleſs the Hou 
contradicted him, that the noble Lord would fit down. 
The Houſe grew diſorderly, ſome crying Chair, others Lat 

Mr. Rigby, Mulgrave, tl Mr. Rigby roſe to the point of order. 

' obſerved that no member had a right to ſpeak more than on 
to the ſame queſtion ; unleſs to explain or to a fact; ti 
the noble Lord had been already permitted to ſpeak twi 
and was now on his legs for the third time. This was ff 
the more extraordinary, as the noble Lord was not preſe 
during the greater part of the debate, There were mal 
gentlemen who ſat out the whole debate that had not as ) 
ſpoke; and if the noble Lord was again permitted to ſpeak, 
would go to eſtabliſh a rule of debate, that he who in 

, the beginning attended in his place, ſhould not be permit 
to ſpeak at all, while he who was abſent the foregoing | 

of the day, might riſe and ſpeak as often as he pleaſed, 19 
Mulgrave ſat down; and in a few minutes quitted the [Houk 

Ld. North, Lord North roſe to ſpeak to order; but the chair. calli 
far ſupport, his Lordſhip was obliged to fit down. | 

As ſoon as the Houſe was quiet, his Lordſhip roſe agil 
but, 1 
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Mr. Righy ſaid, that the noble Lord had been up five times, Mr. Righy. 
ee of which he was permitted to debate, and was now pro- 
h Jing for the fourth time. | 
ite Mr. Turner complained greatly of the improper indulgence Mr, Tarzer. 
| wn to the noble Lord, and ſaid, he deſpiſed any man who 
d ered any ſuch improper indulgence to any miniſter, 
ent His Lordſhip was again obliged to fit down, 2 
The queſtion was put and the Houſe divided; ayes, 78, 
» 157, | 
1 th May 14. 
No debate. Adjourned to the 17th. — 


77⁰ 


ont May 17. ; 
ou After reading the tax-bills, upon which there was no de- 
f e, and going through ſome private buſineſs, the follow- 
ien converſation unexpectedly took place. 
Hon. T. Luttrell began with an excuſe to the Houſe for Hon. 7. 


ſenting himſelf ever ſince Eaſter: he thought no mem - £utrrell 
nifet ought to be abſent ſo long a time when ſo much bu- 
eſs was tranſacting, without a better plea than either 
vate affairs or aſlight indiſpoſition. He defired it might 
underſtood, that he had ftaid from Parliament from nei- 
xr of thoſe motives; but becauſe he was convinced that 
bad become the duty of every member of the Houſe of 
pmmons, not leagued with the preſent incorrigible mi- 
ſters, to withdraw from that defiled fpot, and ceaſe to give 
zir countenance to thoſe mock debates, and a maſk of can- 
| diſcuſſion, which could ſerve no better end than to de- 
ve and betray their conſtituents. He hoped that he 
d in no quarter incurred the ſuſpicion of having changed 
s political principles; ſuch inſtability of mind he ſhould - 
ſufficiently aſhamed of without adding thereto the worſt 
all political apoſtacies imaginable the changing the prin- 
ples of the preſent oppoſition, to adopt thoſe of the other 
le of the floor. His friends near him had, he found, by 
ir hopeleſs perſeverance, differed from him as to their 
e of conduct! But he was far from fingular; for he 
juld produce a lift of more than thirty, as reſpectable pub- 
characters as any in England, who had alſo retired in- 
e the country, and openly avowed the ſame motives, He 
Bed upon the oppoſition in a body to ſecede from the 
u ouſe, and draw up a proper repreſentation and appeal to 
[ou Pa ws 
e people; pointing out the juſtihable reaſons for ſuch a 

p from the imminent peril to which the ſtate is reduced by 
k unconſtitutional and corrupt influence in Parliament, 


ſeconding the moſt ruinous meaſures of government thy 


Defiance] had been general in almoſt every ſhip of the 
line of battle, occaſioned either by a change of their 
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could poſſibly be deviſed. He declared, nothing ſhag 
of ſo important and fo particular a call as the ſubject ty 
was about to introduce could now have brought him thi 
ther, and he would not detain them very long. The fad 
he proceeded to ſtate were theſe : that the diſcontents aboal 
the fleet fo far from being confined to a fingle ſhip [thy 


tains, on Admiral Keppel's trial, or by a want of confideng 
in the ſkill of their preſent flag officers, or a detention d 
their pay. Many of the crews belonging to the capitd 
ſhips had actually refuſed to weigh anchor till their wag: 
were diſcharged. Several hundred ſeamen from the Am 
Tican ſquadrons, with two or three years pay due, had bet 
arbitrarily and illegally turned over to other ſhips, and « 
dered out on ſervice without receiving a ſhilling. 
who, in addition to the ſtri juſtice of their demands, mig 
plead the moſt active and meritorious ſervices. A cour 
martial for mutiny had been holden aboard the Egmon 
of 74 guns, at Plymouth; three or four men were ſentenct 
to death, others to be whipped, and the reſt of the mut 
neers, by a new mode of decimation, were (as he underſtood 
draughted forth, ten in each body, and conveyed into ti 
other men of war in commiſſion, that they might inn 
culate the whole navy with the ſame contagion ; and doubt 
leſs to prevent a ſecond diſturbance from ariſing in t 
ſame ſhip, they had ſupplied this deficiency of her comp 
ment by taking out the ſeamen from the Pearl frigate, late 
come home from New York, and ordered the Egmont 
ſea, without ſaying a word of payment to the men. 
" The treaſurer of the navy (by his account) ſtates to hat 
near two hundred thouſand pounds of the public money i 
the uſe of the fleet remaining in his hands the 3 iſt of I 
cember 1778, of which about forty thouſand pounds belor 
ed to the column of ſeamen's wages. Why 1s not this m 
ney iſſued ſo far as it may go? And let the noble Lt 
in the blue ribbon loſe not a minute in ſupplying the. 
ficiency. * Do not attempt to ſend more ſhips out 
rt while ſo ſerious and alarming a grievance exiſis 
The act of Parliament of the 4th of Queen Anne, ce 
the act of the laſt reign, entitle the men to their g 
within a calendar month after they are diſcharged the f 
vice or turned over. Your fleet muſt fail from the ca 
I Y 


ry ſoon, or leave the French maſters of the ſeas. The un- 
rtunate buſineſs off Jerſey calls for vigour and diſpatch on 
r part, Unfortunate it 2 is. Conſider the fair 
* count between both countries of that expedition. It was 
certaken (like the expedition of Thurot in the laſt war) 
a private adventurer, with aſſiſtance from ſome. rich 
oaW-rchants of St. Maloes, and two or three frigates bearing 
e King's commiſhon, Thoſe frigates and a ſcore of boats 


ray; ſo much for our ſucceſs, But conſider the advan- 
ges that have reſulted therefrom to the enemy, 2 
on As there were no cruizers nor advice-boats ſtationed near 
apitl vernſey and Jerſey by our vigilant miniſters for the marine de- 
wag rtment, the French appeared off Jerſey on Thurſday, April 
Am - the intelligence reached England not till the Sunday eve- 
being following, though the wind was fair enough to bring diſ- 
d ches from thence to Spithead in eighteen hours. He 
med not Admiral Arbuthnot, circumſtanced as his in- 
mig mation ſtood, for having, in the height of his zeal and 
out W@rwardneſs to ſerve his country, deviated from his orders, 
nod gone to the relief of Jerſey ; but the conſequences were 


ene ry injurious to the intereſts of Great Britain; for during 


nu abſence the wind had been for three days fair to carry 
toni fleet out of the Channel, and Monſ. de ja Mothe Piquet 
0 e actually availed himſelf of that wind on Tueſday the 
inan inſtant; to ſail from Breſt with a powerful ſquadron of. 
oubWcn of war, probably for America, where, it muſt be owned, 
u U will find himſelf far ſuperior to us; unleſs it is again 

gued by miniſters, that by can be in time, waiting even 
lac month longer before they ſend a reinforcement, and quote 

bo D'Eſtaing laſt year. Mr. Luttrell added, 
tat Admiral Arbuthnot's fleet is ſtill detained by contrary 
inds, and not the leaſt ne of a change in their favour 
dr ſeveral days to come, He aſſured the Houſe, that he 


lately, and for ſeveral weeks together, had viſited the 
sag gets of Hampſhire and Dorſet, and was at Portſmouth 
ben Admiral Darby's arrival announced to the fleet at 
e ichcad, that they were to be ſent out under his com- 
band, inftead of Admiral Harland's. There was viſible 
n almoſt univerſal aſtoniſhment and dejection among the 
fucers and men; Admiral Darby might be a very worthy 
an and a gallant officer, but he had never yet appeared in a 
| Ger ſtation than that of a private captain, and diſuſed the 
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ve been deſtroyed; one frigate, indeed, of 32 guns, brought | 


oke as to theſe matters from his own knowledge: he ve- 


to our moſt approved veterans; he will doubtleſs uſe hi 


Mr. Ellis. 


Nr. Burke. 
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ſea above ſixteen Rehn He had certainly 'nat_ the expe, 
rence and eftabliſhed renown of a Keppel, a Howe, or! 


arland; he was in a ftate of probation as a flag office 
to. be entruſted with the fate of this country, in preferend 


beſt abilities, and if the iſſue ſhould prove calamitous u 
the public, the blame be on the heads of thoſe. who hay 
choſen him for ſo axduous a ftation at fo perilous a crifis, 
Mr. Elks aroſe to make a reply, but chiefly confined hin: 
ſelf to his particular line as treaſurer of the navy; he admit. 
ted the large ſurplus in his hands laſt Chriſtmas ; ſaid it: 
all Bok oFlong ago: he was obliged to obey the calls 
e navy-board, whencver they might come upon him, f 
long as he had caſh in his hands: when it was all gone, lik 
other bankers (for in that light he muſt be confidered) | 
could ſupply no further, He ſpoke of the large influx ar 
payments of money at the treaſurer's office ; ſaid the flood 
gates were up for it to run forth, while the ſtream would be 
kept alive; and when the current flackened, th. flood-gug 
muſt be ſhut down. As for what was ſtated to be an er 
ceeding on the article of wages,” it was a rule in his officey 
apply that money to other naval purpoſes, ſuch as victualig 
and wear and tear, if more immediately demanded for that 
heads: at all events, he was not anſwerable for the applics 
tion, but only to fulfil every due requiſition from the prope 
Þoards, while he had public money in his cuſtody, With r 
gard to the money due to the frigates lately come home fran 
America, he did not doubt but if the honourable gentlemi 
would enquire further, he would find they are, by this tim 
actually paid the arrear of their wages; they certainly og 
to be paid; if they are not paid, yet they will of cl 
ſcarcely proceed to ſea without it, knowing that it is that 
juſt rigbt. | + 
Mr. Burke ſtood up about five minutes, and rallied M 
Ellis on comparing himſelf to a banker: he aftcrwards mak 
ſome forcible and ſolid remarks on the ſubject under dilcul 
fion ; he owned he had often, ia the courſe of former nat 
debates, been himſelf among thoſe who had miſtruſted M. 
Luttrell's naval information, or thought the. miſconduct d 
the admiralty much exaggerated ; that whenever he fou 
bis facts ſo poſitively contradicted by gentlemen, on theton 
fide of the Houſe, who ſhould on every account be bet 
inſtructed than any individual in oppoſition could pon 


— 


E v-DEBATES 
\e had more than once declined taking part in the charges; 
but he was now ready to confeſs his error in ſo doing, 
or time and a thorough ſcrutiny had diſcovered this me- 
ancholy truth, that the honourable member was uniformly 
n the right, and the miniſters entruſted 'with the navy of 
Preat Britain had wickedly miſled the Houſe and the whole 
zation, He obſerved on Mr. Ellis's © ought to be paid,” 
hat if every thing that ought to be done was donie in reality, 
ere would be no cauſe for complaint, nor would the. na- 
jon be reduced to its preſent diſtreſſes. ba, e 

He recommended it to Mr. Luttrell to move for papers 
o prove his allegation relative to with-holding che ſeaman's 


at 


a an 
I 


Committee 
Mr. Robert 


am Howe as follows : 


on papers, F. Montagu Eſq. in the chaif; - 
Me called in Wei by Sir Wil- . Reb. 


N 


! thole letters 
"New Vork, ryth July, 1777, which was the ine day g 


or an 'EXt? 
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ter from 1 % Burgoyne, from Ticonderoga, dated abou 

the 2d of Ju " before. ir William Howe left New York? 
A. Fade Taye the delten r 

wa Roche up, dated 2d Jah, 1777, and received ls 


1 5 that Sir William Howe de el a let 

P Sir Hy ry Clinton when the flect was off the mouth d 
che Delaw 
A. Sir Alem Howe received a letter from Sir Hen 
Clinton, dated 25th July, 1777, and received the 3oth, 
| [Letter brought y 

| Note. Theſe papers were copies, and not the origin 


tters. 


Q. Habe \ * copies of Sir William Howe's anſwer 1 
A...T have a copy of his letter to General Bui „ date 


William Howe . on board the Eagle. 1 have alio 
cop of Sir William Howe's letter to Sir Henry Clint 
dated Zoch July, off the mouth of the Delaware. 
[ Both copies brought 

Q 15 * copy of Sir Henry Clinton's letter un exact cy 


te 


a) 
* 


„ © x 2 an exat copy, ths” names are omitted; 
other reſpects i it is an exact copy. 

Why were the names omitted 5 

2 Becauſe it related to a perſon who gave fecret' intel 


e. . — 
ST the fail four copies of letters were read, 
e * cam Ti ; p 
ore 7 a why 26, Wh 4 

SI K. . be $2 7 ror 
I'WAIT only ſome beceflarics of che heavy artig b 

" Which have been retarded by contrary winds upori you 
Champlain, to open batteries upon Ticonderoga. dou 
The army is in the fulleſt powers of health and ſpirit. eon 
8 a large body of Savages, and ſhall be joined by a Hern 
in a few. days. you 
Ticonderoga reduced, I ſhall leave behind me proper nere 
 gineers to put it in an impregnable ſtate, and it will be I le: 
riſoned from Canada, where all the deſtined ſupplies are ol cx 
be. arrived; my force, therefore, will be left complete! War 
ture operations. | bay, 
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179. | 

bone The enemy do not appear to have the leaſt fuſpicioh of 

k e King's real inſtructions relative to the -campaigh, after 
he reduction of Ticonderoga, I ſhall implicitly follow the 

eas I communicated to your excellency in my letters from 
ymouth and Quebec, I have the honour'to be, with eve- 

leu ſeatiment of r 

th d 


General 3 
Tenn S. A true copy. R. MACKENZIE, See. 
bt $1 R, 25th July, 1777. 


I 1Hls moment received intelligence from Colonel Sher- 
eff, reſpecting the march of Waſhington's army towards 


xpreſs, by the route you mentioned in your! | , 

There is — an officer in the rebel army, who 
think may be eaſily got at, and be of infinite uſe to your 
xcelleficy ; he ſerved as in —. I will not trou- 
te your Excellency with partidulars about him z-ſnffice it to 
ay, he is by all accounts a complete rogue, and underſtands 


bt nough of the buſineſs he is now employed in to be of uſe.” - 

ca I fncerely with your Excelleney every ſuceceſs, being 
& Voor mioſl obedient, Ke. i ee! 

d;! Sir William Hou-õƷgRe. f. CLINTON. | 


A true copy, omitting names. R. Macxzwztx; Sec. 
Deer Sn, Ws Oh; 11h uh, 1757. 

1 EC EIVED youre of the wrong rr "and 
ave ſince heard, from the rebel army, of your being in poſ- 
eſſion of T1 I have wed your two letters 


dbſerve their contents. There is a report of a meſſenger of 
yours to me having been taken, and the letter di ſcbvered in a 
double wooden canteen; you will know if it was of any 
onſequence, nothing of it has tranſpired to us. 1 will ob- 
ſerve the ſame rules in writing to you, as you propoſe in 
your letters to me, Waſhington is waiting our motions 
here, and has detached Sullivan with about 1500 men, as 


expect to meet Waſhington ; but if he goes to the north- 
ward, contrary to my expectation, and you can keep him at 
bay, be aſſured I ſhall ſoon be after him to relieve 1 

$7153 30-25 ter 


orris Town; will fend your Excellency e by 


rom Plymouth and Quebec, the laſt of r4th May, and'ſhall 


I learn, to — My intention is for Penſylvania, Where 
a 
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- After you artival at Albany, the movements of the en 
ny will guide yours. But my wiſhes are, that the enem 
be, Inien a6 gut df this; Provings . beſoce any operating 
pn Connecticut. 

Sir Henry Clinton remains in the command here , 
will act as the occurrences may direct. „ . 
Sueceſs be ever with you !—Yours, — 

. (Signed) W. Howr. 
P. S. Putnam is in the Highlands with about 4000 me: 
A true copy. R. amen See. 


e Ve, off the mouth of the iter be 
81 K. 30th Jug 1577. 
118 morning = had the pleaſure of TECEIVINg your letu 
of the 25th. 
Having full confidered all circumſiances, and from th 
information zal Waſhington's march to the Delaware, 
have determined to proceed immediately to the * 
Bay, in order to land at the hong of it. Had our paſſage her 
been more ſucceſsful, we might poſſibly have landed | in d 
_ in I to have got een the Suſquehannah ay 
aſhington's army, which there would not now be ti 
— — 2 of; you will therefore be ſo good to fend you 
to me at the head of Cheſapeak-Bay, from when 
you ſhall hear from me when there may be 7 thing wort 
. y pr notice. 
It is not x poſſible for me to fay at this time when I may l 
able-to:ſend reinforcements to you; but I beg you will be a 
ſured, that I ſhall not fail to do it as ſoon as expedient; in th 
mean while, if you can make any diverſion in favour of Gen 
ral Burgoyne's approaching Albany, (with ſecurity to King 
Bridge) I need not point out the utility of ſuch a mean 
The regular troops at Staten-Iſland may certainly be wit 
drawn thence, leaving the defence of it to Skinner at 
his provincials, if the enemy do not ſhew any thing to pil 
it in danger from the Jerſeys after Waſhington's departur 
I ſhall not loſe fight of your intention reſpecting the c 


in the with Mr. Wa Having very Shake tim 
= you will excuſe the hurry, of, this letter, and believe thi (Q 
am i „e / | 
-  ;Your moſt fathſul and obedient ferns 4 
($ igned, ). TT W. Hows. - th 
Lins Gena Sir — Clinton. mor 1 


A true copy. R. Maczznzis, Se. 
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Sir George Ofbarne, a member in his place, was exatnined 3, George 
\ Sir William Howe as follows; © OO TT OO OD” erne. 
Q. Did you ever hear Colonel Donop expreſs his fenti- 

ents, relative to the poſt at Trenton, either Before or after 

s defeat ? ewe © ps; 

A. In the fituation I had” the honour to be with the 

eſſian troops, I lived in a degree of frĩiendſhip with Colo- 

| Danop, and very frequently, after the misfortune. at 

renton, he acquainted me, that if Colonel Ralf had exe- 

ited the orders he had delivered to him from Sir Willjam 

owe, which were to erect redoubts at the poſt of Trenton, 

at his opinion was, it would have been impoſſible to have 

rced Colonel Rall's brigade, before he could have come to 

s aſſiſtance from Fordington. | bam ENETS.E 74 

Q. Do you recollect 4 you received the day be- 

re the action at German- Town? 1 

A, On that day I was to the right of the infantry, with 

e grenadiers of his. Majeſty's guards, Sir William Howe 

me to the quarters, I was in with his aid-du-camps, à littl 

fore ſun ſer, and gave me orders to move on in front, with 

e grenadiers and light infantry of the guards, to Major 

mcoe's poſt, about half a mile in front of the line of infan- 

y, acquainting me at the ſame time, that I might expect 

e enemy at day-break the next morning. I can therefore 

d, that the firing of the enemy, on the morning of the at- 

> at German-Town, began exactly, or near the time that 

r William Howe acquainted me the night before it would 


Q Whether, from your ſituation in the attack of the fort 
Mud-Iſland, you recollect what were the impediments 
at prevented the earlier reduction of that place? 3 
A. During the fiege of Mud-Iſland, I was more than once 
e field officer commanding in the trenches, Two ſeveral 
guts the rain fell ſo heavy, that it was impoſſible for us to 
ry on the works, and one night, in particular, the water 
ſe ſo high, that it was with great difficulty we ſaved the 
anon in the: chief battery. : 

111 » 1 Examined ly other members of the committee. 
Q. At what time did the reinforcement march to relieve 
; poſt at German Town when it was attacked? 
A. In che ſituation I was in, on the right flank of the whole 
the army, I can give no anſwer to that queſtion, becauſe 
> attack began conſiderabiy to the left, and full three 
arters of a mule from that part of the army where I was, 


Q.: In 


+. 
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Q. In any part of the day was you up with that part fi 
the army which marched from Philadelphia to the relief oi 
the poſt at German-Town ? | 

A. I was not; being with the brigade of guards who we 
on the right flank of the army. | 

Q Do you know from what diſtance the rebels march 
to make that attack ? Hee: ; 

A. Not from my own knowledge. 

Q. Have you a general knowledge, as a matter of not 
riety in the army, from whence the rebels came ? 

A. I have ſeen General Waſhington's letter, publiſhed h 
the authority of the Congreſs, in which he mentions to har 
marched from the fituation in which he lay encamped whik 
the King's army lay at German-Town. 

Q: What diſtance does the march appear to have been 
that letter? | 
A. About nine or ten miles, X 
Q. Do you know the length of the engagement from th 
time of the attack to the time of the rebels retreating ? 
A. No farther than what I heard from the length of firing 
It muſt have laſted an hour and a half, | | 
Q. Do you apprehend, that the length of time from ti 
firſt attack to the time when our troops come up to the reli 
of the poſt, and the rebels retreated, to have been no ma 
than an hour and a half ? ; 
A. As I was not there, I ſaid at firſt, I only ſpoke by guek 
Q. From the whole which you underſtand of that affai 
do you apprehend, that our troops muſt have been more frel 
to purſue, or the rebels to retreat ? f 
A. It is impoſſible for me to give an anſwer for any tro ee 
I could not ſee, any queſtion relating to the brigade I ſerv 
with JI am ready to anſwer. | 
Q. Do e Ate of any breaches that appeared to be pur 
poſely made on the banks of the iſlands where we were to es 
our ** againſt Mud-Iſland, to let in the tides and flox 
them * 
A. I never did, and knowing that iſland perfectly well, 
never heard the circumſtance mentioned till now. ro 
% From the evidence that you have given, do you appit 
hend that Sir William Howe had certain intelligence ont 
evening preceeding the attack at German town that the et! 
my-would march towards him ? 
A. I believe 1 have been pretty accurate in my anſwer! 
to the firſt queſtion, in which I ſaid, that Sir William Ho 
” 4 J F C | 
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lief ne to the Houſe in which I was poſted, and informed me, 
hat the enemy would begin the attack in the morning, exact- 
at the hour at which they did, 

Q. Notwithſtanding that declaration from the commander 
archen chief of the army, do you conceive that our army was fur- 
riſed at German town or otherwiſe ? 8 
A. What I can ſpeak in evidence, can be merely in my ow 
tuation; and 1 hope it is not arrogance if | ſay that after the 
nformation I received from the commander in chief that J 
ied Vas not in any danger of being ſurpriſed, 

Q. Do you conceive that any other part of the army was 
urpriſed ? | 

A. [ cannot anſwer to that from my own knowledge, and 
herefore, in the ſituation in which I am, | beg to decline that 
queſtion, | 
Q. Was it the general opinion of the officers with whom 
ou converſed after the action, that ſome other part of the 
rmy was ſurpriſed or not ? 

A. [hat queſtion being exactly the ſame as the laſt, only 
n other words, I can merely add that the officers with whom 
converſed while I had the honour of ſerving under Sir Wil- 
reli iam Howe, were always well ſatisfied with the care he had of 
is arm 
Who commanded on the left of German Town ? 


guek, A. They were Heſſians. The Heſſian Chaſſeurs were on 
he left, and General Knyphauſea commanded that wing of 


e army, 

. Can you ſay whether General Knyphauſen was appri- 

trod by Sir W. Howe, of the probability of his wing being 

ttacked the next morning ? 

A. I never aſked General Knyphauſen that queſtion, 

Q. Did you ever hear from Sir William Howe that he had 

p eniiven ſuch notice to General Knyphauſen? 

A. Being only a Lieutenant Colonel in that army, the 

General did not acquaint me with all the orders he gave. 

Q, What particular connection had you with the foreign 

roops in America ? a 

A. I had the honor of the, King's commiſſion of muſter- 

aſter-general and inſpector of the foreign troops. 

Q. Wnat was the nature of the letter of the two officers ? 

A. | received Sir William Howe's orders from time to time 

0 inſpect. the brigades, the recruits, the arms and cloathing, 

N n and che ſick, and made my reports to him accor- 
ingly. 


Vol, XI, | 2 Q. Did 
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Q. Did you find thoſe troops always well appointed, with 
reſpect to cloathing ? 

A. I ſhall anſwer that queſtion as the right honourable 
member has taken the trouble of aſking it me, but I beg u 
fay, for fear it ſhould be followed by any other, that I think 
myſelf anſwerable only with reſpect to the reports I made ty 
the commander in chief. 2 4 | 

he cloathing of the Heſſian troops were always ſufficient 
for the ſervices of the campaign. 

Q. How long did you hold the office of muſter-maſter-ge. 
neral ? 

A. | held it while I was on the American ſervice, two year, 

Q. Were the foreign troops muſtered as often as the Engliſh 
troops ? 

A. Much oftener. | 

Q. Were they muſtered in the ſame manner and under the 
ſame regulations ? 

A. I muſtered them very differently, becauſe I apprehendd 
that my commiſſion went not only to the numbers, but to the 
ſtate and condition of the troops. 

Q. Whether the muſter rolls were uſed as checks on the i. 
ſaing of pay and proviſions to thoſe troops, in the ſame man- 
ner as they were with reſpect to the Britiſh troops? 

A. Indeed I am very little inclined to refuſe anſwering an 
particular queſtion, I will therefore give the right honourable 
member full ſatisfaction on this, hoping that he will not tab 
it amiſs, if I keep to the reſolution, | flatter myſelf, I cu 
form with propriety, in not going through an examination mj. 
ſelf, with reſpect to the duty of any office I myſelf held: with 
reſpect to the pay, the right honourable member aſks whethe 
the number of the Heffian troops at any given period oughtto 
regulate the pay ? The pay was iſſued from Great Britain, | 
was only accountable to give the exact ſtate of the troops ib 
America. With reſpect to the proviſions, they were regulated 
as in all great armies they muſt be, from the morning repom 
of the officers commanding the ſeveral brigades. 

Q. Whether the ſame identical ſtoppages were made aul 
ſubmitted to by the Heſſian troops as were made and ſubmittel 
to by the Britiſh troops? 

A. I underſtand very fully where that queſtion leads, and 
J will give the gentleman full ſatisfaction as far as is in mf 
power, It is, I apprehend, whether the foreign troops paid fo 
their proviſions, ſo much a day; as the Britiſh did? At fil 
they complained that any deduction ſhould be made from tif 
pay for proviſions, they imagined they could buy at a cheap 

ſalty 
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ate; but when they found that their whole dependence for their 
daily ſubſiſtence muſt be in the proviſions delivered to the ar- 
my, they were very glad to ſubmit to the ſame deductions that 
were made from the Britiſh ſoldiers, 


70. 


wich 


rable Q. Did they then pay the ſt1ppages from the beginning? 
g to A. I cannot anſwer that officially, as the money did not go 
hink hrough my hands. 

le ty Motion made that the chairman do report a progreſs, 


Then it was maved to leave the chair. "30 

Queſtion put, that the chairman do leave the chair, 

It paſſed in the negative. 

To report a progreis, Sc. 

As ſoon as Sir _—_ e Oſborne cloſed his evidence, and 
at down in his place, 8 


among other accuſations, the truth or injuſtice of which, 
e did not now mean to diſcuſs, had charged him with neglect 
jn not correſponding with him, for upwards of two months; 
and bis Lordſhip added, that it was this circumſtance more 
than any other, that induced his Lordſhip to withdraw from 
him his confidence: for his part he thought it would haye 
hewn much, more candour and ingenuity in the noble Lord, 
when he meotioued. the fact, to have likewiſe accompanied it 
with the cireumſtance; if his Lordſhip had done ſo there 
would have been no neceſſity for the preſent explanation. He 
did not mean for the preſent, to call any more witneſles in this 
ſtage be fore the noble Lord ſhould examine thoſe on his part, 


tab be begged the indulgence of the committee therefore for a mi- 
cu nute or two to {peak to the circumſtance alluded to, 

umg. On the 16th of July, the day before he left New-York to 
with proceed on the ſouthern expedition, he wrote to the noble 


Lord, to inform him that he was preparing to proceed for 
Philadelphia, by the Delaware. When he got off the Capes 


in, of the Delaware, which was on the goth ; he did not think it 
ps it vecellary to acquaint his Lordſhip, becauſe he was already in- 
lated formed of his deſtination ; but as ſoon as he arrived, and the 
port troops were landed at the head of Elke, and the diſpoſition of 


the inhabitants towards the Britiſh government known, be 
ſent home a diſpatch, dated the 3oth of Auguſt, which diſ- 
patch he underſtood had not reached the noble Lord till the 
25th of October; ſo that, although the noble Lord was two 
months and more without hearing from him, he did not neg- 
let his duty, for he wrote twice within or about ſix weeks. 


id f © be landing was not effected till the 25th, and he thought 
t fi at the ſtrength and poſition of the enemy, their numbers, 
m the O 2 | and 
zeapel 


ir William Howe roſe, and obſerved, gig 2. 
that the noble Lord, ſectetary for the American department, Howes 
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. Lord Ges, 
Germain . 


and the conduct of the neighbouring inhabitants, &c. wer 
all circumſtances, worthy of learning and communicating 


in anſwer to a charge made _ him by an honourable 
- tleman over the way [ Mr. 

confidence from the commander in chief. He ſaid, he wa 
: ſurpriſed and very much fo, that he had never heard fron 


namely from the 16th of Auguſt, when he received the 
- diſpatch from New-York, to the 28th of October, wha 


was doing, than any perſon walking the ftreets, and if ther 
vas any heat in the expreſſion, on reconſidering all the circum 
. ſtances he hoped he ſhould ſtand excuſed in the opinion of th 


' no letter was received yet two were written within the tint 


reaſons why he did fo, and among the reſt mentioned his nd 


ſing the honourable commander, but ſhewing the cauſe d 
the many very unpleaſant ideas ſo long a ſilence had cream 


that the correſpondence on the table, was open and free 9 
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and of delaying the diſpatch for three or four days. He alloy. 
ed, that the noble Lord was perfectly founded in his fact; buff 
when his Lordſhip ſtated it, he ſhould have added, that it wy 
no negle& in the general, but accident; and although he re. 
ceived no letter from him for upwards of two months, thy 
nevertheleſs he had wrote two; the firſt July 16th, receive 
Auguſt 16th, from New-York ; the ſecond, Auguſt the zol 
dated the head of Elke, and not received by his Lordſhip til 
October the 28th. ä 
Lord Gezrge Germain replied, when he ſtated the fact no 
alluded to by the honourable general, he did not ſtate it x 
matter of accuſation, but it merely fell from him in argument 


ox] that he had withdrawn hi 
the honourable commander for two months and fix dayz 


he received the diſpatch dated, Head of Elke, Auguſt dt 
= He was free to acknowledge, that he added, he 
new no more of the honourable commander, nor what kt 


honourable general. 


His candour was impeached by not mentionirig that thougl 
deſcribed. He could not ſee how it was neceſſary for him t 
explain that circumſtance. He related a fact in the warmil 
of debate as a matter collateral and explanatory of the mai 
ſubject. He was accuſed or charged with withdrawing hi 
confidence from the honourable commander, he was giving hi 


hearing from him within ſo long a period, this was not acc 
in his mind. | 
The honourable commander ſays, why not acknowledge 


the writing of the diſpatch ? Po this he could on]. anſwe, 


every honourable gentleman preſent ; and that it could boy 


- 
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expected, that in the heat of debate, he could carry in his 


emory the contents and dates of every letter and paper Which 
lated to the preſent enquiry, . 


idence on the part of the honourable general near him, was 


oed; be meant to ſay fo far as he could determine at pre- 
vl He begged leave to ſtate the exact ſituation the hon. general 
zo od in. Withefſes had been ſummoned to attend, as many 


f them were examined as were thought neceſſary for the in- 
Wrmation of the committee reſpecting ſuch parts of the ho- 


durable general's conduct, as were objected to. | 
it 2 Since then, the noble Lord at the head of the American 
en rpartment, thought proper to call for the attendance of ſeve- 
gen: l officers and others civil and military Tf therefore on the 


rther examination, any part of the former evidence deliver- 
in the courſe of the enquiry ſhould be contradicted or 


fru rengly controverted, he thought the honourable general 
lays ght to be left at liberty, to meet thoſe facts, reaſonings, 
| teWpinions, &c. with other evidence, by which means the com- 
he ittee being in poſſeſſion of every thing material urged on ei- 
| cheer ſide, would be the better enabled to determine. 

„He meant this reſervation only as applicable to the caſe of 


e honourable - general near him, for the only witneſs he 
jought neceſſary to call upon was Sir Andrew Hammond, — 
e was the perſon to whom the debarkation of the troops was 
truſted, 'arid of courſe the fitteſt to be examined, Sir An- 
w's ſervices were Wanted elſewhere, for which reaſon he 
ould give him no farther trouble; but if any part of that 
ntleman's teſtimony called for elucidation, / he was ready 
rife in his place to be examined, Several gentlemen had 
terrogated Sir Andrew very cloſely; he had anſwered very 


mai ly as far as he knew; if any doubts were ſtill retained by 
g yo thoſe gentlemen reſpecting that officer's teſtimony, he 
12 s ready to ſupply his place, ahd give to the committee 


ery ſatisfaction in his power. He could not fit down at 
acc-Wis ſtage of the buſineſs, without making a few obſervations 
queſtions put by ſome honourable gentlemen during the 

ting of the committee. | 
One of thoſe gentlemen, Governor Johnſtone] had inter- 
pared Sir Andrew Hammond very particularly as to the 
e loſt in going up the Delaware, and aſked him if at the 
ce oe (he meant before the fleet proceeded to Cheſapeak) he 
s acquainted with the land and water defences, the works 
Mud Ifland, the gallies, fire-rafts, &c, in the ny 
4 n 


Lord Howe then roſe and informed the committee, that the Lord Hoes 
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ware, before his ſervices rendered ſuch a knowledge neceſſin 


" Andrew's opinion reached no farther than what came with 
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On thishe had but one ſhort obſervation to make, that it co 
be hardly ſuppoſed, that Sir And, Hammond was acquaing 
with the particular ſtate of the works and defences of the De 


a> 


that reſted properly with him, as commander of the fleet, \ 


his own knowledge. He could deſcribe the conſtruction x 
nature of the defences by land and water, the reſiſtance my 
by the enemy, and the great difficulties the fleet and army n 
have to encounter with, had they landed in the Delaware: 
reſponſibility was his; the execution was Sir Andrew's, þ 
preferred the landing of the troops in Cheſapeak to the De 
ware : when he formed this reſolution, he had his reaſons; 
whether they were cogent or unfounded, was the proper by 
neſs of the committee to judge of. a | | 
Another honourable gentleman [Sir R. Sutton] had int 
rogated Sir Andrew reſpecting the height and rapidity of t 
tide in the Delaware. The apparent intended effect of that 
Pourable gentleman's queſtion, was ſome what unuſual and 
common. After examining the witneſs for a very long t 
indeed about the run of the tide and its height on the (pri 
and finding that the witneſs aſſerted it roſe ſo many feet, 
zun dawn at the rate of three knots and a half an hour, t 
Hon. gentleman immediately transfers the ſcene of examinat 
o England, and aſks the witneſs about the Severne, t 
Thames, and the Humber, to the rapidity and flow of whi 
the witneſs cannot particularly ſpeak. What then is 
.coucluſion to which the honourable gentleman points ? Th 
becauſe the witnefs exactly deſcribes the circumſtances tout 
ing the Delaware, and does not undertake to deſcribe 
Thames and the Humber, that the proof of what he kng 
Mall have no weight, becauſe there is ſomething elſe which! 
Nenn ſo correctly know, and therefore declines to deſe 
It would therefore reſt with the committee, whether a run 
tide of three knots and a half an hour was a ſtream ſufficie 
rapid to expoſe. the fleet to imminent riſque and danger, 
the fire-gallies, ſhips, and rafts, the whole of the land 
fences, with the mand of the chevaux de friſe, &c. be 
at the time, in poſſeſſion of the enemy. 

Another hon. gentleman [Mr. Eden} bad put a very ren 
kable queſtion, to a noble Lord examined at the bar. (L 
Cornwallis, ] He aſked him if Sir Henry Clinton had been 
ſulted on the ſouthern expedition; or if not, whether? 
Henry had ever given any opinion reſpecting it, or 2 | 
ference to the carrying on the opetations of the campaigh 


Je way of the North River, in order to co-operate with the 
lan y under the honourable general over the way, in his expe- 
oa from Canada? 
Af the honourable gentleman's queſtion was framed in order 
1 raiſean inference againſt the ſouthern expedition, he begged 
ma ontend, that it could not fairly ſupport any conclufion one 
m y or other. The meaſure was a wiſe one, or it was nor. 
: it was, Sir Henry Clinton's opinion againſt it could not 
peach the conduct of the perſon who planned it; if it was 
Dl: proper meaſure, it muſt be cenſured, though Sir Henry 
3 | privately or publicly approved of it. 
bull r he commander in chief ſtands reſponſible to that Houſe 
| the nation at large, for his conduR, as ſuch his meaſures 
inn re his own: he was not obliged to conſult any man. He 
of t Id not ſhare his reſponſibility, nor was he bound by his 
nat nions. Officers in ſubordinate ſituations were anſwerable 
nd y for the execution of the particular plans or ſervices en- 
gu ted to their care, Beſides there was another very ſtrong 
pr on, which rendered any previous conſultation unneceſſary. 
t, Henry Clinton was left at New York, and as occafion 
ir, bt offer, by making a diverſion up the North River, was 
ina co- operate with the army from Canada; ſo that coupling 
e, . perſonal reſponſibility of the commander in chief with 
-whi other arrangements reſpecting the defence of the province 
is New York, he could not poſſibly conceive what end it 
id anſwer to conſult Sir Henry Clinton, who was to be 
tou ed in diftant operations, upon the propriety of approach- 
ibe Philadelphia, by Cheſapeak or the Delaware. 
kno e did not mean to be underſtood to ſay whether Sir Henry 
ich non was or was not conſulted, or if he was, whether he 
eſeni for or againſt the ſouthern expedition, or the beſt mode 
u pproaching Philadelphia? All he wiſhed to impreſs upon 
eie committee was merely this; that officers acting in re- 
er, nſible ſituations though they may, are not bound to conſult 
and dtdinate officers, who cannot from the nature and extent of 
c. ei r commands be anſwerable for more than the execution * 
the particular meaſure with which they may be entruſted. 
reui h is the caſe before the event takes place, and muſt eonti- 
U to be the ſame after. 
en Cl r. Eden roſe and declared that the opinion now ſtated ſo Mr. Ede. 
ther by the noble Lord, differed widely from the ſentiments 
12 ver entertained of the proper conduct of a commander in 
paign yt, in circumſtances ſuch as had been deſcribed by his 


reſhip, 
He 
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He ſaid, he never ſpoke in that Houſe but with infinite n 
luctance; but as he had been perſonally alluded: to, il 
thought it was a reſpect due to the noble Lord and that Hou 
to'fay a word or two in his own juſtification, 

* The queſtion he put to the noble Lord at the bar [L 
Cornwallis] was in his opinion a very proper one ; for thou 
Sir Henry Clinton was not to be engaged in the ſouthern d 
pedition, before that meaſure was finally determined ug 
one or both theſe events might have taken place; that u 
honourable commander in chief, having adviſed with h 
Sir Henry's opinion might have induced him to change! 
plan and go to the northward, in which caſe Sir Hoary u 
ſervice of much greater importance, than ſtaying behind 
New-York might have acted as ſecond in command in th 
grand army, On the other hand, though the expedition 
the ſouthward, ſhould in the bicait of the com minder in chi 
have had the preference, yet it might be very proper fort 
latter to conſult the perſon, who in caſe of death or any oth 
accident was to ſucceed him in the command. Previous to ſu 
a poſſible event, be thought it might 1ave been very advik 
ble, that a confidence, concert, and general communical 
ſhould ſubſiſt between thoſe officers, becauſe if it ſhould h 
pen to take place, the ſucceſſor to the command would c 

to it every way better informed and inſtructed. 
Sir Richards Sir Richard Sutton ſaid, he did not recolle& that he j 
Sutton. any improper queſtion to Sir Andrew Hammond, Thats 
tleman to ſhew the danger the fleet and tranſports wouls hi 
been ſubject to, it an attempt was made to land in the D 
ware on account of the rapidity of its ſtream co weh 
down fire ſhips and fire-rafts, ſtated the run of. the tide tol 
three knots and an half an hour. It truck him at the tn 
that the run was far from being rapid, as he believed ſev 
rivers in England run down with equal velocity and ſwifing 
To, fatisfy bimſelf, and not doubting that Sir Andrew Hi 
mond was acquainted with the current or flow of ſeveral ri 
* in England, he aſked him concerning the Thames and the H 
ber, which he was led to imagine were not very rapid g 
aud believed run down at the rate of three knots and an! 
an hour, His queſtions were, therefore, by no means (of 
med as to-impeach the fact ſtated by the witneſs, but ri 
to ſhew that other rivers not deemed rapid, ran as faſt d 
as the Delaware, This ſurely, as applied to the fact, 
not extraneous to the ſubject matter; and he had realol te 
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elieve that he was well founded in his opinion, which by the 

0ſt ingenious interpretation that could be put on it, amount- 

1 to no more than this: that what the witneſs deemed a ra- 

id ſtream he did not ; for it would be found upon enquiry, 

hat the Thames at Graveſend riſes as high during the ſpring 

ides as the Delaware, and that it runs at the rate of three 

ots and an half an hour, at that place. ® 

Governor Johnſtone ſupported the queſtions put to the wit- Governor 
s relative to the delay in the Delaware. When the wit - J-#»/fone 
eſs ſtated the delay to be only three hours, the making 

ny delay at all ſtruck him, as if the noble Lord and ho- 


ge ourable general were not determined what courſe to ſteer ; 
y 1 hether round by Cheſapeak or directly up the Delaware. 
ind ſtruck him likewiſe, that the cauſe of this indetermina- 


on was .the want of being properly informed of the land; 
d water obſtructions they might have to contend with. 


1 cloaking the matter to be either way, he was free to agree, 
fort at the noble Lord and honourable commander continued in 
y ſtate of indeciſion which meaſure to adopt. 


He had another reaſon, connected with the forgoing, for 
refling the queſtion on the witneſs, and it was this: Sir 
Andrew Hammond ftated the time loſt to be but three 
ours; now if he was not groſely miſinformed, it was a 
lay not of three, but ſeventeen hours; nay more, that it 
Fas not only ſo much time loſt to no manner of purpoſe, 
ut that it was riſquing the whole fleet, men of war and 
anſports, and of courſe the whole army. The channel 
as narrow and difficult, and in caſe of a gale of wind, 
any other unforſeen accident, the moſt fatal conſequences 
light have enſued, | 

e was eager to procure ſatisfaction on this point ; for 
ther the fleet and tranſports were wantonly hazarded, 
d a dangerous channel and boiſterous ſea, to no purpoſe, 
the meaſure of proceeding by Cheſapeak was previouſly 
termined, or until the fleet entered the river, no ſuch re- 
lution had been taken, which ſhewed that the commanders 
ere not appriſed of the defences in and on the banks f 
e Delaware. In any or either event, one thing would be 
rtain, if his information was good, that a delay of ſeventeen 
urs, at ſuch a critical period, was highly cenſurable. 

Lord Howe ſaid, the honourable gentleman's reaſons were L% ewe. 
an end, when he could aſſure him, that the fleet never 
chored in the Delaware in its courſe to Cheſapeak; that 


ſtead of being ſeventeen or three hours, the fleet was 
Vol. XII. P never 
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never in the Delaware a fingle minute conſequently th 
whole of the argument reſpecting the ignorance of the ob- 
ſtructions, and the preſumed indetermination of him, and 
the honourable general near him, which courſe to fteer, 
was totally unſounded, n | 
Ir was true that he ſtood off the capes, in order to col. 
le& the whole force together; to ſend off a diſpatch to Sir 
Henry Clinton; and ie fee if he could meet with any 
ſhips,” veſſels,” or tranſports} to whom he might communi. 
cate his intention of going by Cheſapeak, leſt ſuppoſing hin 
to be gorie up the Delaware, they might fall into the Rand 
of the enemy | mk 
Mr. Eden. Mr. Eden then * notice, that he would proceed ty 
examine the witneſſes moved for by his honourable frien! 
[Mr. De Grey, the preceding Thurſday] when the com- 
mittee ſhould next meet, 
Den. Bur General Burgoyne ſaid, he was not prepared to proceel 
* e. = . 2 
in the enquiry relative to the northern expedition, not hay: 
ing any expectation that the evidence of the honourable ge. 
neral and noble Lord would have been fo ſuddenly cloled 
A noble Lord in the other Houſe [Harrington] and an othe 
noble Lord, who ſerved under him [ Balcarras] had no no- 
tice to attend as that day; nor indeed any of the othe 
witneſſes; if the committee ſhould therefore adjourn til 
the 20th, he would be prepared on that day to proceed. 
Mr. Eden moved accordingly, that the e do u. 
port ſome progreſs, and that the committee be adjourned til 
the 20th. | | 
La. Nager. Lord Nugent condemned the whole enquiry from the be 
ginning to the end, He moved that the chairman do eat 
the chair, 4" | 
Gen. Bar- General Burgoyne then appealed to the juſtice of the Hou 
my” whether, after the frequent calumnies, ſpecific charges, a 
criminal accuſations made againſt him, it would be prop 
to put an end to the committee? To his former argumen 
he added, that if he could not be tried by a court-rparti 
if the enquiry ſhould turn out in his disfavour, he might 
expelled, An addreſs to the throne to diſmiſs him from l 
ſituation in the army, or an impeachment might be pref! 
red againſt him. All thoſe were ſpecies of puniſhma 
whie that Houſe was competent to inflict; and he had 
doubts that he might not be tried by a court-martial. K 
ſuppoſing that the Houſe ſhould decline to adopt any 
' thoſe modes of puniſhment ; might not the matter reſi 


Mr. Eden. 
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ie convention of Saratoga was finally ratified, which he un- 
derſtood from the noble Lord at the head of the American 
department, was in a, fair way of being ſettled; and then, 
if the Houſe ſhould diſapprove of his conduct, might not 
he be ſent to a court-martial ? 1 2 
As to the noble Lord who moved for the diſſolution of 
he committee, on account of newſpaper calumnies, &c. the 
argument did not at all apply to him. He had been re- 
peatedly charged in that Houſe with the loſs of the northern 
army, It was an heavy accuſation, becauſe it. involved in 
it the ſubſequent misfortunes which had reduced this coun- 
ry to its preſent moſt calamitous fituation. It was a cha 


* 


ſatisfactory proofs to ſupport it. 

But if, in the opinion of the committee, all further pro- 
eedings on his account muſt be ſtopped, he put in his claim 
for the brave, diſtinguiſhed, and gallant officers who ſerv- 
d under him, whoſe characters and conduct were ſeverely 
ind deeply wounded through his fides. A right honour- 
able gentleman | Mr. Rigby | had, on a recent occaſion, in- 
lied that wound on thoſe gallant men. He had repreſent- 
xd the terms of the convention in the moſt odious and diſ- 
praceful colours, Five thouſand men, piling up their arms, 
ind rendering themſelves priſoners in the preſence of a rab- 
ble, an undiſciplined militia, he ſaid, was the firſt inſtance 


a ff the kind known in the Britith annals. This was a ſtigma 
bat could never be wiped off; ſhould the A termi- 
ate here, it was ſuch a tranſaction, if not juſtified by the 
* ireumſtances, as would render the general who command- 
ned deſerving of inſtant death, and _ officer who confſent= 

d, to ſo ignominious and diſgraceful a ſurrender, to be 


decimated, If upon no other account, therefore, he hoped, 
ind he truſted ſo much to the love of juſtice, which pre- 


1.20 vailed in that Houſe, and which muſt come home to eve 
he man's feelings, that he might be permitted to reſcue — 
ta allant men, who ſerved with him, from that load of pub- 
jeh odium hey muſt for ever. lie under ſhould the. cm- 
5 inee be diſſolved. „ 5 bars 
* A learged gentleman over the way [Lord. Advocate of 


otland ] though he had not laid any particular ſtreſs upon 
the mere act of ſurrendering at Saratoga, was no leſs open 
and direct in the cenſures he paſſed on the precedent ſteps 
which led to that ſurrender. He contended, not only that 


chat 


of the firſt magnitude, and called for the fulleſt and moſt 


us orders to proceed to oP were diſcretionary, but 
2 


. 


Mr. Rigiy. 


quste puniſument? We may impeach, granted; but can 
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that he himſelf underſtood them to be ſo, and expetted 
no co-operation on the fide of New York, becauſe he half 
written to Sir Henry Clinton for his advice and direQtion, 
which he would not have done, had he conceived his or. Wi 
ders to have been peremptory ; and he muſt have known 
the letter from Sir William Howe to General Carleton, W 
that he was not to look for any aſſiſtance from the grand 
army, before he paſſed the frontiers. If thoſe facts this 
urged: could be ſupported, it was plain that his eonduct wi 
criminal, for it amounted to this; that he ruſhed upon cet. 
tain ruin, though at liberty by his inſtructions to avoid 
it, by returning in time to Ticonderoga; and remained in 
his camp under the pretence of waiting for a co- open. 
tion which he did not expect. 6 
Such being the charges made againſt him, in the face d 
the nation, by honourable gentlemen of very reſpeCtable 
character and abilities, he threw himfelf on the - Juſtice d 
the Houſe, both on his own account, and that of the of- 
ficers under his command, that he might be permitted u 
defend himſelf. | 
Mr. Nigiy got up in great heat, and after giving his re 
ſons that he thought the committee ought to be diflolre, 
the conduct of the noble and honourable commanders hat 
ing, in his opinion, been perfectly cleared to the fatisfac- 
tion of the Houſe, as well from the papers on the table 
as by the verbal evidence delivered at the bar, launchel 
forth into the moſt violent criminating expreſſions of tit 
military conduct of the honourable general who ſpoke laſt 
He contended that the annals of this country did not fur 
niſh a ſimilar inftance of 5000 Britiſh tr:0ps piling up thet 
arms in the preſence of any enemy, much teſs duch an enen 
as that they had to contend with, an undiſciplined militi 
As to talking of going on with the enquiry, and if the c 
mittee ſhould think proper to cenſure the honourable 
neral, reſting there till releaſed by the convention of &. 
ratoga, it was ——— and abſurd to the laſt degrth 
Oh! fays the honourable gentleman, you may expel mee. 
Expel him! was that a puniſhment adequate to the deſert 
of ſo high à criminal, ſhould it be diſcovered that the ld 
ol the northern army was juſtly imputable to him? We u 
addreis for his removal, or diſmiffion; is that either an a 


<puniſh:} Bytno means; fo that the requeſt of the honon 
able general is briefly this; let us go on- in a fruitleß © 
* = - qui) 


ue, und ſee if he can fiſh out any one circumſtance which 
tend to throw à cenſute on the conduct of the -noble 
d; and if he can eriminate in the leaſt degree, then he 
ies he ſhall be able to throw the blame from himſelf, 
c lay it on the noble Lord. 7 „Ave. 2 1 
e contended, that the honourable general ſat in that 


ths 

wu ſe under the authority of a rebel Congreſs; becauſe he 
cer- N d not fir or debate in that Houſe but by their permiſſion. 
void After other words to the ſame purport, he ſaid, he was 
d in the enquiry, fo far as it related to the conduct of the 


ole Lord and the commander in chief; and would be ſo 
reſpe& of the honourable general Who ſpoke laſt, if he 
in a capacity to be tried; but as the noble Lord and 
honourable commander had, in his opinion, been honour» 
acquitted, | ſo far as the enquiry had gone; and as che 
jourable general who commanded the northern expedi. 
1 could not be tried, he was moſt earneſtly for putti 
end to all further proceeding for the preſent. N 
, as he had always declared himfelf; whenever the ho- 
irable general was releaſed from his preſent engagements 
he American rebels, he thought the honourable getteral's 
duct ought to undergo a very full and ſolemn inveſtiga- 
n; that that Houſe and the public ſhould be enabled to 
over the cauſe of the diſgrace which the Britiſh arms 
Fered on that diſaſtrous occaſion ; and of all the ſubſequent 


la fortunes which it brought after it in its train, 

fur He differed totally from the honourable general, in ſup- 
then ing that animadverſions thrown out upon his miſcarriage, 
den ally, or at all, affected thoſe brave officers who ſerved under 


n. He knew many of them, for whom he entertained the 
eſt reſpect. He had a particular friend, the ſecond in com- 
nd [Major Gen. Phillips] whom he long knew and eſteem- 
It would be extremely unjuſt to cenſure him, who, by 
honourable gentleman's own confeſſion, had offered to 
ce his way back to Ticonderoga, with a part of the ar- 


ry'; let the honourable general impeach the noble Lord 
main] with impunity, becauſe he knows he runs no 
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ef ; and who would rather, he believed, devote himſelf to 
ain deſtruction, than conſent to bring ſuch an indelible 

ig ene on the Britiſh arms, as to agree to pile them up in 

180 preſence of an undiſciplined militia, ' 
an General Burgoyne roſe again, in reply to the laſt ſpeaker, Gen. Bur. 


fal ſew 


fad, the gentleman, not contented with his former gene- £9" 
and injurious comments, had now boldly aſſerted direct 
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falſchoods and reaſoned upon them. That now he thn 
himſelf upon the protection of the committee, confident t 
thus ittacked, not a man would diſſent from giving bim 
unity to prove, what he pledged his honour to ” 
chat the laſt charges of that gentleman [Mr. Rigb 
unfounded and dete, That the Bube troops, oy te 
have been 5000 at Saratoga, were lefs than 2000, and thi 
exhaufted and funk to the loweft ebb of bodily ftrength b 
continued courſe of almoſt unprecedented fatigue——Th 
had been ſeven days and nights fighting, matching in! 
moſt ſevere weather, 8 famiſhing. without an hou 


repoſe oe with arms in their hands, — then expoſed tot 
enemy's fire in every ground they ed; yt 
ſuch a ſituation, th row & why themſelves = ath rather tl 


2 diſhonourable terms, The next falſe aſſertion 
eman had e ſo unguarded in his paſſion to make, 
2853 to ap pers upon your table, was, the offer of lol 
neral Phillips 01s rce his way to Ticonderoga with a part! 
of the army. He was aſtoniſhed to find any heat could! 
tray a gentleman into an expreffion ſo directly contruy 
truth. There was no ſuch word in any paper. "The <> 
of General Phillips (a moſt generous one, like all his of 
actions) was, with a ſingle guide to attempt an eſcape to. 
conderoga, in order to put FRimfelf at the head of the i 
ſon there to defend the place. He would prove this fi 
and even this offer became imptacticable. 

A Wing poſitive falſehood was the ſtate the gentleman k 
given of Mr. Gates's army. He would prove that they 0 

ted of above four to one in numbers, and that they 
diſci lined ſteady ſoldiers. 

He would 64. prove that there was not 2 difſent 
voice among his brave companions, the general and fields 
ficers, in rc jecking the terms offered by Mr. Gates, not 
ſubſcribing to choſe propoſed and Jigelted in our councils 
War. 

. He faid, he was tempted to enlarge upon the violent ſpe 
of that gentleman, but could truſt his temper no further, 1 
would leave him to the judgment of the committee who | 

card his charges, and the refutation of them. | 

Mr. Fix, Mr. Fer now roſe, and moſt earneſtly implored the jul 

of the Houſe in favour of the honourable gentleman 
bad juſt ſat down. 

he firſt point to be conſidered was, can the honour 

general be tried b y a court-martial, ſituated as he is in relf 


"of the Cohngre?'or if he cannot, will it be proper we 
q 


17 
tüm! re into his nde Hons 2 he is releaſed from his 
ent engagement to the Congreſs? 2 
nt n his . we could ſend him to a court- martial by 
ping 2 ſuitable return in either number and quality ; bs, 
i hah clearly could proceed againſt, try and puniſh him, foi 
ate or criminal offences; and although we could not, tha 
d thi en uiry ought to go on, and if further proceedings relati 
h by he operably grageal Bowls be thought nec ary the. 
ee be ſuſpended, till the only impediment, real or pretend -: 


which at preſent ſtood in the way, ſhould be removed. 
He had heard no one found reaſon. yet urged to ſhew, that 
honourable commander might nat be tried this inſtant, He 
w no lay which exempted an officer from a military tri; 
al,, The right honourable gentleman; had ue him 
jon h offences of a very crimina Inature indeed; with diſgra- 


e g the arms of his country, with rendering into the hands 
of (its enemy, an whole army. He would juſt make one ſup- 
pan more, equally, well founded, he was inclined to he- 
, with any of thoſe he had enumerated. He would ſup- 


e, that to the other imputed and diſgraceful offences, the 
zourable commander had been charged with and ſuſpected 
treachery, what would be the effect of the right honou- 
e gentleman's doctrine? That after betraying his country 
might return to it when he pleaſed with impunity; and it 
uld nevertheleſs be in the power of thoſe to whom he be- 
yed it, to protect him by refuſing to releaſe or exchange 
n. This caſe, which as to the fact of treachery, had often 
ppened before, and might happen again, plainly pointed 
t the, abſurdity of contending that a military man, as ſoon 
he becomes a priſoner, is no longer a member ef the com- 
nity, owes it no allegiance, and ſtands exempt from every 
cies of puniſhment, be his crimes ever ſo baſe or atrocious, 
the party to whom he has ſurrendered himſelf a priſoner, 
ipks proper to protect him in his infamy and guilt. 
But ſays the right honourable gentleman, on the ſecond: 
ad, that of civil, enquiry and ſubſequent puniſhment, 
Fhat ſignifies expelling him ? what fignffies addreffing the 
dn to diſmiſs him from his poſt and command in the ar- 
y Such puniſhments are by no means adequate to f 
agnitude of his crimes, ſhauld the charges be made goed; 
1d as to an impeachment, what an idle farce it would be, 
impeach a man, when you cannot puniſh him ! tr 
Here the right honourable gentleman was indeed extremely 
fortunate and hard ſet to keep up even the colour of an 


gument ; expulſion is nothing; diſmiſſing him from his 
: 4 | ſtation 
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Ration ip the army is nothing; an impeachment he conſe 
would be ſomething, if the hands ot juſtice were not ii 
Vau may impeach perhaps, but you cannot puniſh. 
. Here then were a ſtiing of — equally contradiq 
te the feelings and judgment of mankiad. Who but! 
right honaurable gentleman would gravely aſſert, that ex 
ſion was no puniſhment, or depriving an officer of the {ni 
of. four, or. ve and... thirty years ſervice, the rank of Lien 
nan General in the army and a regiment of cavalry, atten 
with gixcumſtances, of diſgrace, were no puniſhment ? ( 
how was it poſſible. to conceive that the ſame power uli 
cold impeach could not puniſh ? On the contrary, wa 
not ſelf evident to the moſt moderate capacity, that at this 
Sant the honourable general was amenable to the lays of 
country, 3nd was. 28 liable to be tried and puniſhed fy 
breach af them, as any other man in this kingdom ? lt 

ingerd a molt extraordinary argument, that the. worſt or m 
vieſaus man, as ſaon ay by management or treachery, be 
came 4 ptiſoner, had no more to da than inſtantly to 

da bis on country and commit every crime the moſt con 
heart, might ſuggeſt, and 2 the, puniſhment anne 
to the commuſſion of, ſuch horrid offene. 

He was aſhamedeo ſpend a moment of his time, or that ofd 
Hauſe, in cefuting ſuch palpabſe abſurdities. If the hong | 
general was.amenable to inferior ttibunals, be was of 0 
amenable to the firſt tei hunal of criminal juſtice in the ki 
dom, that of wore arte by. mas Jah 8 ri 
an impeachment preferred, by one Houſe to be heard, and 
cided yoo by the other, or by a bill of pains and pen 
ties 3 a that either principle was equally fallacious and 
faupded. He might be tried for treachery. or diſobedience 
orders by. 2 military tribunal ; be might be expelled; 
might be diſmiſſed. He might be tried in a court of crimis 
e ce for offences properly and ſolely cognizable there; 
e might be tried and puniſhed hy Parliament. 
be right honouxabie gentleman, with that confidence 

authority in which he uſually e his opinions ſays, 
honourable general fits and votes in that Heu at the 
and by the permiſhon of a rebel congreſs ; but, as ip all 
foregouig inſtances, has forgot to adduce 4 1 able of o 
in fupport of bis aſſertion. What book is. it or ee 

01 * orie 


which he Hagards'ſuch an opinion ? Is it on th 
ahy great writer on the law of nations? De was Soma 10 
On che con ix Was well .kfown, that a noble L 
{Lord Frederick 'Cavendiſh} who was made priſoner at 
137% Ft I - e 
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xs; on the coaſt of France, during the late war, having en- 
tained ſome doubts whether, being on his parole in Eng- 
jd, he was, as a priſoner, at liberty to attend his duty in 
I rllament; and having communicated his doubts on the 
t iect to the court of France, the anſwer he received was, 
t fitting and voting in Parliament would be no more 
breach of his-parole, than getting his wife with child. 
He then proceeded to the laſt point, that of going on with 
ai on the ſuppoſition that the honourable general 
ild not be puniſhed till releaſed from the convention of 
ratoga,” and ſuſpending any further proceeding till that 
nt ſhould take place. This, though an unneceſſary con- 
jon, if there ſhould appear any thing even doubtful, 
uld anſwer every end. If the honourable generals con- 
ſhould call for a military tribunal, a' very few weeks 
rhaps at this very inſtant he ſtood diſengaged to the 
ngreſs) would ſubje& him to an _— ; or, on the other 

d, if in the opinion of the Houſe, it ſhould be found 
t no blame was imputable to him, but that the miſcar- 
ge of the expedition from Canada was owing to the igno- 

e and incapacity of the miniſters who planned it, and not 
the general intruſted with its execution, then it would be 
per that the juſtice of the nation ſhould take place, and 
ple men who had been the cauſe of the loſs of America, of 
much blood and treaſure, a foreign war with a powerful 
my, and a threatened war with another powerful enemy, 
brought to condign puniſhment. 

e allowed, it would be rather premature to give an opi- 
dn one way or the other: but if miniſters perſiſted, and by 
ir irrefiſtible influence and power of numbers ſhould carry 
NG, —_ againſt any farther enquiry, it would be to him 

| ulleſt demonſtration, that they were conſcious of their 
mn guilt, and on that account, — that alone, fled from the 


Juiry, 


or the third time. The noble Lord in the blue rib- 
, more reſeryed, but equally deſirous to prevent it, re- 
d to co-operate, but took care as effectually to defeat the 
eer object of the enquiry as if he had moved for its diſſo- 
© pion. When the motion for reſuming the ſame queſtion 


ai moved by his honourable friend near him J Col. Barre] 
ung lame noble Lord moved the order of the day, and was 
* ly abetted by the noble Lord in the blue ribbon. The 
e honourable gentleman below him, who this day took 


Mor. XII. 2 ſuch 


he noble Lord who moved the preſent queſtion, moved 
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ſuch different ground, differed from his friends, and the tw 
noble Lords were obliged to ſubmit ; now for the third ting 
the ſame noble Lord had made a ſimilar attempt, and the ng. 
ble Lord in tho blue ribbon affects a kind of fullen filence, 
indifference ; but whether the noble Lord ſhall riſe or ng 
the principle and obje& of theſe various attempts have hen 
uniform, that of defeating the enquiry, and thereby evadig 
the juſtice of the nation, It 
He conjured the Houſe, as they regarded their own honoy; 
their character without doors, and the opinions of mankial 
to at leaſt preſerve appearances. If, at all events and haz 
to themſelves and the public, they were determined to fy 
port the preſent ſet of miniſters in power, he recommend: 
to do fo by a vote of acquittal after enquiry ; and not, by 
ſervile acquieſcence, ſacrifice the very appearance of juſt 
and the forms of their proceedings. | 
Before he fat down, he begged that the right honouri 
ntleman who took ſo conſpicuous a part in the preſent & 
— would reflect a little, and endeavour to reconcile l 
preſent conduct to that adopted by him the laſt day the qu 
tion was diſcuſſed; otherwiſe it would have a very ſtrat 
appearance, to be for ſuppreſſing an enquiry, the neceſſii 
which he had ſo warmly urged but a few days fince ; ny 
indeed, it would be little ſhort of a direct deſertion of all h 
former principles and profeſſions, reſpecting the condud 
the American war, for the laſt eighteen months or two year 
for as often as ever the queſtion was agitated, his conſt: 
language was, that there was blame ſomewhere ; and that 
was of courſe highly becoming that Houſe, and an indiſpt 
fable duty to trace it to its ſource, and diſcover who weret 
authors of our national misfortunes, 


Governor Johnſtone obſerved, that there was no diſtingwlihiſ 
ing the caſe of the honourable general from the comma ot 
in chief; the ſouthern and the northern expeditions am e 


ſeparate parts of one great whole. The enquiry did 2 
merely confine itſelf to the cauſe of the loſs of the army 
Saratoga, though that itſelf was of infinite importance, 
to the delays which rendered our advantages in Penſyli 
leſs decifive than might otherwiſe be expected; but to le 
the reaſon why the honourable general had not an effed 


co-operation up the North River. He was free to ſay, f ly 
this miſunderſtanding between the commander in chief d « 
the honourable general to whom the expedition was entrWſ!lic 
ed, was the great ſource of all our ſubſequent misfortu el 
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is agreed to in the cabinet, for a certain force to pro- 


r the whole of the grand army; the general proceeds to take 


oth without the province and before he paſſes the frontier, 
correſpondent with this pre- ſuppoſition; and it is not till 
fter half the campaign 1s over that he learns, by a letter from 
he commander in chief, that the main army is deftined for 
he ſouthward, and that he is to expect no effectual aſſiſtance 
rom him Here then was the very jut of the enquiry. Haw 
appened it, that the honourable general below him, was 
ommanded to force his way to Albany at all events, and 
R& a junction with Sir William Howe, while it was evi- 
ent, that ſorg before the operations of the northern army 
ommenced, Sir William Howe was reſolved to go to the 
puthward ? In the words of the right honourable gentleman 
n the floor [Mr. Rigby] there muſt have been “ a fault 
dmewhere ;” though without giving the honourable general 
e liberty of juſtifying or vindicating his character, he ſeem- 
d warmly diſpoſed to leave it at his door, and equally de- 
tous to acquit, without enquiry, the commander in chief. 
He affirmed, that the want of co-operation was the cauſe 
f the loſs of the campaign, and before either the comman- 
er in chief or the honourable general could be juſtified in 
he opinion of that Houſe and the nation, the propriety of 
ting to the ſouthward, inſtead of going up the North River, 
uſt be demonſtrated. Secondly, the honourable general 
ft ſhew, that his orders were peremptory; he meant not 
Iterally ſo; and that when he di covered that he was to ex- 
ect. no effectual affiſtance from the grand army, or that left 
h New-York province, that his orders were ſuch as would 
lot permit him to return, conſiſtent with his duty to his 
dovereign, and the general uſages of ſervice. If both thoſe 
2s were properly eſtabliſhed, it would then reſt with ad- 
iniſtration to ſhew, on what motives they acted; and how 
ey came to have riſqued ſo inadequate a force, in the exe- 
ton of ſo difficult and hazardous an enterprize. 
He never entertained a ſecond opinion on the campaign of 
77); he gave it early and openly, and had heard nor read 
[yllable hitherto on the ſubje&, ſufficient to induce him 
d change it, A very reſpeQable witneſs at the bar, an 
cer of high rank, [General Gray] had endeavoured to 
ew, that the expedition to the northward did not preſent 
o good a proſpect of ſucceſs as that to the ſouthward. It 
24 might 


ed to Albany, under the idea of a co-operation, by a part, 


n him the command; under that idea, his arrangements, 
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might be ſo; no evidence had as yet been received but on 
one ſide, and even that, however ſtrong, did not ſeem to hin 
fully fatisfaftory ; for his part, therefore, be thought it 
highly incumbent upon miniſters to ſet their faces againſt the 
motion made by the noble Lord, for the natural conclufiog 
would be, that they had neither cleared themſelves, nar 
acknowledged the :ufliGcation of the commander in chief, 
An honourable friend of his [Mr. Fox | had preſſed, wit 
his uſual ability, the propriety of relinquiſhing in future d 
further thoughts of bringing back the united ſtates to thei 
former ſtate of obedience; becauſe, faid he, ſhould the com- 
mittee" be diſſolved, it will be an acknowledgement tha 
America is invincible, and an avowal, that although the 
force was apparently adequate, the meaſures wiſely plat 
ned and ably executed, that the whole failed through difhs 
culties inſurmountable and permanent, This argument, hoy: 
ever ſpecious as employed againſt miniſters, did not mals 
the fame impreſſion on his mind, becauſe he did not ſubſcril 
to the premiſes; he believed on the contrary, that the play 
were defective in more that one inſtance, and in the exec 
tion in many inſtances; and, that was his chief motive fo 
riſing in the preſent debate, and he begged leave to ſtate by 
reaſons. 
- The general officer examined at the bar, with every other 
profeſſional man who gave evidence, in a greater or leſs d 
gree endeavoured to eſtabliſh the following facts. Thi 
every meaſure was ably and faithfully executed; that abu. 
doning the Jerſeys and going to ſea, was the proper mode d 
Poſſeſſing the province of Penſylvania; that the landing 
Cheſapeak was preferable to the landing in the Delawar; 
that the operations were impraCticable and difficult, and be 
out no rational proſpect of ſucceſs ; that the country 8 
fortiſied ſo ſtrongly by nature, as to render ſucceſs highly 
Improbable with any force we could ſend out or procum 
and that the people were almoſt unanimous in, their . 
fiſtance, and were determined never again to return to the 
© foriner connection with the parent ſtate.” _ | 
It was unneceſſary to enter, into particulars, this was Ui 
ſum, ſubſtance and uninterrupted ſtream of the facts 1 
opinions delivered at the bar. Thoſe opinions if not co. 
tradicted, would get out in the world as ſo many eſtab 
facts. If chen all farther evidence ſhould be ſtopped, on wil 
ound or even pretence can we continue the war? Not 
- all, that he could ſce, It was to mect thoſe opinions thi 
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t wiſned moſt fincerely, that the committee would proceed, 


d that evidence of equal authority ſhould be oppoeſd to 
joſe opinions, to ſhew that great numbers, he would not 


dertake to ſay a majority, of the people in the united co- 

avon WWW nies, were loyally and well diſpoſed to Great-Britain; and 

not iat it was not yet too late, nor was the cauſe fo deſperate, as 

f. d forbid all hopes of bringing the body of the people back to 

wid Wir duty. On this ground he thought himſelf fuliy juſti- 

A | in giving his negative to the motion made by the noble 
l 


= 
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ord, that the chairman do leave the chair, 
Earl Nugent ſaid, he by no means wiſhed to oppreſs any EarlNugenty 
an, or preclude the honourable general from an opportu- 
ity of vindica ing his conduct. All he faid was, what he 
ill adhered to, that he thought it was impoſhble to try him, 
onſiſtent with the law of nations and uſages of war, and if it 


hon. vas impoffible, any farther progreſs in the enquiry would 
mak de nugatory and abſurd, | | 5 
crib As to the commander in chief and his noble brother, he ne- 
plug er ſuſpe cted that they had not acquitted themſelves as able and 
"6 udicious officers 3 ſo the evidence at the bar fully confirmed 
e 


his pre- conceived opinions of their high deſerts and very 
nenitorious ſervices, He vowed to God, he did not believe 
here was any fault any where, unleſs in the misfortune and 
oſs of the northern army, which he was far from attributing 
o the commander, He might have miſconcetved the tenor 
ff his orders, or formed expectations in which he was not 


ben founded. Be that as it may, this Houſe was not, at fo 
all me period in the ſeſſion, the proper place to diſcuſs ſuch a 
lubject, particularly as the honourable general could not be 
Yar, 


ned, for he was clear, he could not, notwithſtanding the 
ery ingenious arguments of the honourable gentleman over 
the way [Mr. Fox] and as to expulſions, diſmiſſions and 2 
impeachments, they were not the legal or conftitutional 
means of proceeding on charges of military miſconduct. The 
law had eftabliſhed another tribunal, ſpecially appointed for 
the purpoſe, and as ſoon as the honourable general became 
amenable to that tribunal, he made no doubt but he would 


ae the earlieſt opportunity of vindicating his conduct, by 
: fair and indifferent — When he heard the deciſion of 
ha his judges, he would determine till then, informed as he 


Wis and incompetent to decide on ſuch a ſubject, after the 
fulleſt information, he ſhould ſuſpend any opinion ei 
Way, 


Mr 
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Mr. E. Mir. Eden ſaid; he was much ſurprized, when he heard ty 


Mr. Righy., Mr. Rigiy roſe once more, and replied to ſeveral of thea 


the deciſion of an illegal tribunal, 
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propoſition made by the noble Lord, for diſſolving the ca 
mittee; ſeveral witneſſes had been examined, who all 1 
great meaſure concurred, that the war in America was in 
practicable, and the force ſent thither inadequate, and th 
a great majority of the people were averſe to a Britiſh gy 
vernment, Several witneſſes were ſummoned to be en 
mined touching thoſe points, and now when the commit 
was juſt in that ſtage to receive their evidence, a motion xs 
made to put an end to the enquiry. This he thought wa 
very extraordinary mode of proceeding, being equally 
pugnant to-juſtice and common ſenſe; and if he had foreleg 
mat any ſuch thing was intended, he aſſured the noble Lon 
that inſtead of moving to report progreſs, he would have ix 
ſtantly moved, for calling the witneſſes to the bar. 
But independent of the part of the enquiry in whichk 
ſeemed to take an intereſt himſelf, he could not help thiak 
ing, that it would be doing a manifeſt injury to the honows 
| h not to permit him to enter into a juſtificati 
of his conduct. Repeated accuſations of a very weighty ns 
ture had been made again him, accuiations which og 
not to he permitted in that Houſe, unleſs they were intend 
to be followed up by ſuitable proofs and full inveſtigation 
and for his part, he would for one have called the right l 
nourable gontleman on the floor o order the laſt day, had 
Foreſeen, that while he was paſſing ſuch direct and unqud 
eck cenſures on the honourable general, he was reſolved 
preelude him the only means left in his power, of defens 
ing himſelf againſt fuch accuſations ; namely, the place thy 
"were made, and in the preſence of thoſe who heard them. 


f nuts uſed by Mr. Fox. He ſaid, that as ſoon 2s tl 
*honourable' general arrived in England, a board of . gene 
officers was convened, who unanimouſly agreed that 
could not be tried, till releaſed from his engagement to i 
OCongreſs; and he remembered an inſtance himſelf, , whichs 
to the mode of proceeding was exactly fimilar to the pi 
"fent ; that was a board of enquiry inſtituted, to enquire in 
the conduct of Sir John Mordaunt, after his expedition! 
the coaſt of France in the year 1757 and it could bad 
be expected that an officer, of Sir John Mordaunt's ra 
experience and conſequence, would ſuhmit his conduct 
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The honourable gentleman had charged him with verſa- 
ity and change of ſentiment reſpecting the preſent enquiry. 
or his part, he ever entertained but one opinion, which 
1 as that no enquiry ought to have taken place, in reſpeR. 
S 1s the honourable general, till relcaſed from the terms of the 
| thy aratoga convention, nor none at all in reſpect of the com- 
zander in chief, as no accuſation had been made againſt 
euß a; but when the noble Lord, the American Secretary, 
nade a ſpecific accufation againſt the commander in chief, 
ie inftant it preſented itſelf, that made incumbent on the. 
* ouſe to permit him to meet that accuſation with neceſ- 


y proofs, The commander in chief had fully juſtified 
(co: m(elf, in his opinion, conſequently, for the reaſon before 
Lon 2ned, he reſumed his former ſentiments, that the commit=- 


e had no further object to enquire into. 1 
The honourable gentleman had given him a general 
edit for the conſiſtency of his political conduct. He hoped 
hure ſhould endeavour to deſerve it, and he had not deviated 
nou om it in the preſent inſtance. | : 
The honourable gentleman had reminded him of an expreſ- 
Jug goa of his, „that there was a fault ſomewhere,” and it 
ent to be ſtriftly enquired into and examined. He granted 
ena at he had often {aid ſo; but denied that the expreſſion re- 
1006 ted to the conduct of the commander in chief, but was 
plely confined to the misfortune of Saratoga, He retained 
he ſame opinion till ; he thought there was a fault ſome- 
there; and if the honourable general who commanded the 
xpedition from Canada, ſhould be honourably acquitted, 
hen it would reft with the noble Lord who planned it, to 
ſwer for the conſequences. He pledged himſelf, ſhould that 
vent ever take place, he would be one of the firſt to move 
or an enquiry into the conduct of the noble Lord. 

The honourable general had endeavoured to canvit him 
<P 2 miſtake, by ſaying that the Britiſh did not exceed two 
houfand, He ſpoke in a hurry 3; what he meant was, that 


10 de whole army which piled up their arms, native and fo- 
ich eig, confiſted of five thouſand men, which he would again 
een, was a circumſtance unparalelled in the Britiſh annals. 


He replied to a great number of particulars of leſs conſe- 
00 uence, and ſaid, he did not fee any reaſon for proceedi 
urther, but that of giving the public ſatisfaction, which, let 
e matter turn out as it might, was entitled to know the 
auſes of our misfortunes 42 

| A difh- 
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A difficulty arifing whether the committee could procegf 
upon Lord Nugent's motion, as it had not been ſeconded 
the chairman ftated the doubt as a point of order, ſaid the 
were opinions on both ſides, and wiſhed for the ſenſe of thi 


committee on the ſubje& ; but the motion being now ſe 
conded, the doubt, of courſe, no longer ſubſiſted. 


_ Lord George Germain gave the deciſive turn to the | 


which ſeemed to hang in ſuſpence. He ſaid, that he thong 
the honourable general who commanded the northern eg 
dition was entitled to be heard. He had been ftrongly- ag 
cuſed, both on the preſent day and before; and juſtice q 
manded that he ſhould be heard in his defence. Facts haf 
been ftated in evidence at the bar, which nearly affected hin 
ſelf, as reſponſible/ miniſter for the American department 
and charges had been made — of thoſe wi gain 
a very deſerving part of his Majeſty's ſubjects, both in ti 
' Kingdom and America; he meant e brave and deſerviaf 
men, who had by their preſence in the field, and their ſaw 
vices elſewhere, riſqued their lives, properties and dean 
connections, in ſupport of the conſtitutional rights of thi 
country over our rebellious colonies ; ſo that in every li gi 
of juſtice, he hoped that the honourable general would be (lf 
fered to be heard; he hoped, that he might be permitted 
enter into his own juſtification 3 he hoped the loyal Amen 
cans, in behalf of their brethren in America, who were fights 
ing our battles, and ſuffering under every ſpecies of tym 
and oppreſſion, would be permitted to prove their princiſ 
It was a juſtice due to individuals, it was a juſtice due 
that Houſe, but above all, it was a duty we owed to gulf 
country, which no motive of convenience, or any ſubondls 
nate conſideration, could excuſe us from fulfilling. #5 
He confeſſed he was againft the enquiry, y only i 
point of time, for it muſt have made its way into difcuſlal 
ſome time or other; but now that we had proceeded fo fat, 
hoped, upon reconfideration and reflection, that there wol 
not be a ſecond perſon found in that Houſe to it. 4 
The Lord Advocate of Scotland [ Mr. Dundas | ſpoke to 
ſame purport; and Lord Nugent's motion being ncgatinll 
almoſt unanimouſly, Mr. Eden's motion for reporting & 
progreſs, was agreed to without a ſingle diſſenting voice. 
was ſettled at the riſing of the committee to adjourn 
Thurſday the 20th, on which day General Burgoyne gal 
notice, that he would enter into his defence. 4 


** 


; a W*, * * Pp 2. * 
1 th. was kalled in and examined by Genetal 
$ 


Ly AR: 2 a | * : . 
K. e & having received a letter from the 


ate Hentioning the reaſons that made it expe- 

1 2 to remain in the province of Quebec ? wo 
e very well. : 

| tawas the date of it? 

tak the 12th of Auguſt 1776: I am ſure it was in 

1 ä x 

not the date of that letter long before the return 

* from Canada to Great-Britain? 

es. 


| Duri me winter preceding campaign of 1777, 
he artillery prepared at Mqhntregi for field- ſervice, 
and the army be- 


N 
5 
2 


e ſuppoſition that you was to 
us frontiers of the province ? 
It Was. 
che proportion allotted to General Burgoyne for 
rice more than was intended, had you ſo com- 
led ? 
do not preciſely recolle& that, It does not ſtrike me 
ns any great difference. ä 
Vas the quantity of artillery decided on, in concert 
Mor General Phillips, and on his recommendation? 
be artillery I had prepared for the campaign, on a 
tion I was to go myſelf, was in concert with General 
Wps; that department, as well as others, was put under 
mand of General Burgoyne on his arrival, and I ſup- 
followed the ſame method, ſo far as regarded the ar- 


Did General Burgoyne apply to you for troops from 
ad: 5 garriſon Ticonderoga, when he advanced ? 
What was the purport of your anſwer ? 

That I did not think myſelf juſtified to grant it by my 
ay anſwer will appear more preciſely, by a copy of 
er to General Burgoyne. | 

EDogou recolle& that General Burgoyne informed you 
motives on which he proceeded from Skeneſborough to 
ird by land, in preference to the route by Ticon- 
Wand Lake George? 

WI do. TY F 

Did you concur in his ſentiments ? 
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A. J remember my anſwer was an anſwer of appro. 
bation. o 

Q. Do you know of any circumſtance of General Bur. 
goyne's military conduct while under your command, that 
you diſapproved ? | 

A. I had no reaſon to diſapprove of any part of his con- 
duct, while under my command. [Witharew,) 

Called in and examined by other members of the committee. 

Q. Whether when you propoſed to take that train of artil. 
lery with you, that you have mentioned, it was with a view 
to the reduction of the forts at Ticonderoga ; or whether you 
propoſed to have taken with you the ſame train of artillery, 
in caſe. you had marched forward in the country towards 
Albany ? 1 

A. It was with an intention to reduce the forts and lines at 
Ticonderoga, the train of artillery was calculated for that 
ſervice. 

Q. Whether you know what proportion of artillery was 
carried forward by the army under General Burgoyne's 
command, after the reduction of Ticonderoga ? 

A. I do not recolle&. 

Q.: Would you not, in cafe you had reduced Ticonderoga 
and marched forward towards Albany, have carried with you 
a train of artillery ? 

A. I probably ſhould have taken artillery with me. 

Q. Had you foreſeen a neceſſity of fortifying a camp at 
Albanyz would you not have carried ſome guns of the cali- 
bre of twelve pounders, and light twenty-fours ? | 

A. It is really a very difficult matter, off hand, to run into 
all the minute operations of a campaign ; every meaſure of 
that fort muſt have been a matter of confideration and deli- 
beration, and there are a thouſand circumſtances that might 
have determined me upon the ſpot. I do not wiſh to conceal 
from this Houſe any thing that 1 would have done; but! 
hope they will confider, that every gentleman may have 
different ideas of the ſtate and fituation of the army, as ex- 
preſſed by the queſtion aſked ; and the leaſt inaccuracy of ex- 
preſhon on my part, may convey ideas very different from 
what I could wiſh. In general, ſo confiderable a corps as 
that was very ſeldom moves without artillery ; but the pre- 
eiſe number muſt depend on a variety of circumſtances, which 
the diſcretion and judgment of the officer who commands muſt 


4 Q. Wen 


determine. 
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Q. Were not the orders you received from government 
wofitive, for General Burgoyne to march to Albany? 
A. The orders have been publiſhed I underſtand ; every 
rentleman in this Hopſe, muſt be a judge of thoſe orders, 
hether they were poſitive or not. 

Q. Did you not receive a letter dated the 5th of April, 
rom Sir William Howe, informing you, that he could not 
nd any force to affift the operations of General Burgoyne's 
my? 


vou. I received a letter from Sir William Howe, relative to 
ry, W's operations, a copy of which, was ſent to General Bur- 
r oyne; I think it was not juſt in thoſe terms, but a copy of 


e letter is on the table. 

Q: Whether, on that information, you conſidered that 
ou had any diſcretionary power to detain General Burgoyne 
ſter that information? 

A. Certainly not. 

Q: Whether, in caſe of any difficulties that General Bur- 
woyne might meet with on his march, there was any latitude 
nven to him | General Burgoyne] to retreat ? 


you ho were competent to judge on that point, 
Q. Did you yourſelf underſtand thoſe orders to General 
zurgoy ne to be poſitive ? 
A. That is giving an opinion upon what perhaps may be a 


ali-Noeſtion in the Houſe 5; whereas, I have already ſaid, the 


ouſe are as competent to judge as I am, 
no WM Q. Is the committee to underſtand from that anſwer, that 


e of Wo have any objection of giving your opinion on that 


elj. Woeſtion ? | 
aht A. I have an objeftion to give an opinion on almoſt all 
2al Mints. 
we Q. Did you give it in orders to General Burgoyne, in caſe 
ave Ne met with any difficulties during his march in Canada, un- 
ex- er your command not to proceed? a 
ex- A. 1 ſhould have taken care that general Burgoyne met 
om th no difficulties in his march in Canada, nor do 1 well ſee 
$ as Now he could, 
4 % Where do the boundaries of the province of Canada 
nd! | 
ut A. Between the Illonois and Point au Fer. 

Q. Is the fortreſs of Ticonderoga in Canada 


No, | 


U 2 Q: Did 


A. I faid before, that the orders were before the Houſe, 


— r= I 
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Q. Did your commiſſion, as commander in chief of the 
troops in the northern diviſion, extend beyond the boundaries 
of Canada, to Ticonderoga ? | 

A. That commiſffion, as commander in chief, I underſtood 
did extend fo far; but by the orders already alluded to, or 
by thoſe which General 1 brought out in the ſpring 
1777, I underſtood that my command was reſtrained to the 
limits of the province, and that General Burgoyne was en- 
tirely from under my command, as ſoon as he paſſed the 
limits of the province, 

Q. Did you apply to the ſecretary of ſtate for a reinforce. 
ment of 4000 men, neceſlary for the campaign of 1777 

A, I recolle&, when General Burgoyne was coming home, 
on the fall of 1776, as I was perfectly ſatisfied with bis con- 
duct in the preceding campaign, I talked over with him, in 
confidence, what | thought neceſlary for the following cam- 
paign ; among other things I deſired him to make a memo- 
randum, to demand 4020 men, as a reinforcement for the en- 
ſuing campaign, or at leaſt four battalions, I think 1 have 
ſeen thoſe memorandums very accurately ſtated and laid be- 
fore the Houſe. 

Q. What part of that 4000 men which you thought ne- 
ceſſary for the campaign of 1777, was actually ſent out to 
Canada in that year? | 

A. I do not accurately remember how many, I think a 
very ſmall part; you may have a very preciſe account from 
the returns. 

Q: Of that ſmall part ſent in 1777, did not a certain pro- 
portion arrive very late in the year? 

A. Yes, a part arrived late, 

* After you had received your orders from the ſecretary 
of ſtate, did you apprehend that General Burgoyne, as long 
as he was within the proyince of Canada, was poſitively 
under your command ? 

A. Yes, I did; as long as he was in the province of Canada, 
I looked on him to be poſitively under my command: but the 
load of the expedition being on his ſhoulders, I thought it 
proper that he in all things ſhould direct; and therefore, I 
gave out immediate orders, that not only the troops he was to 
command out of the province, but all the departments neceſ- 
ſary for the aſſiſting his expedition, ſhould comply immedi- 
ately and without delay, with every requiſition and order be 
ſhould give. I he reaſon of my doing fo was, that no time 
might be loſt : I only required that they ſhould report to 5 

W 
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what orders they had received from General Burgoy ne. I 
believe thoſe orders are allo on the table. 

Q. Will you explain to the committee, what you mean 
by the words „load of the expedition lying on General Bur- 
goyne's ſhoulders 7? 

A. I had no particlar meaning, they are words I ſhould 
have uſed on any expedition of importance. 

Q. If General Burgoyne had met with very conſiderable 
difficulties to impede his progreſs, within the province of Ca- 


any orders to General Burgoyne, different from thoſe tranſ- 
mitted to General Burgoyne, through you, from the ſecretary 
of ſtate ? - 


have given him up the command. 

Q. Having given up the command to General Burgoyne, 
and having ordered all the troops to obey him only, report- 
ing their proceedings to you, would you after that, have 
thought yourſelf juſtifiable to change the order to General 
Burgoyne, upon his meeting with great difficultieson the fron- 
tiers of the neighbouring provinces ? 

A. I really did not mean to evade the queſtion in the leaſt. 
t did not appear to me poſſible that there could be any dif- 
ficulties; I do not mean to ſay, there could not, from the 
* nature of the country, be difficulties in the march that might 
occafion delay; but by the nature of the queſtion, I under- 


* ſtood difficulties from the enemy; in that caſe I ſhould not 
have thought myſelf juſtifiable in giving up the command. 
0+ - O DO . r 
Q. If you had heard, that on the frontiers and within the 
province of Canada, there was the greateſt reaſon to think 
ay that the reſiſtance to General Burgoyne's army was ſo great 


4 as to make it, in your opinion, exceedingly difficult for that 
d general to force his way to Albany, would you think your- 


el elf juſtifiable in giving different orders to General Burgoyne 
1 from thoſe given by the ſecretary of ſtate; or would you 
* have thought the ſecretary of ſtate's orders for General Bur- 
5 goyne's army ſo peremptory, that it would not be proper for 
[ you to interfere ? . 2 
75 A. If I underſtand the queſtion, as it now ſtands, it is 
of. what I would have done, had the province been invaded, or 
4. cloſe on the point of being invaded, and the enemy entering 


the province. 

Q. The queſtion does not mean an invading army, but a 
reſiſtance from the enemy to the progreſs of General Bur- 
goyne's army, in the caſe ated in the laſt queſtion ? 2 


145 


nada, would you have thought yourſelf juſtifiable in giving | 


A. Had there been any difficulties in Canada, I would not 
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A. In that caſe, that an enemy ſhould be found (within 
the limits of my command) I ſhould have ordered all the 
troops deſtined for the defence of the province to have im- 
mediately joined thoſe deſtined for General Burgoyne, and 
have reaſſumed the command of all, until thoſe obſtructions 
had been removed within the limits of my authority. 

. I ſuppoſe no enemy within the province of Canada, but 
poſted in ſuch a manner upon the line of communication 
with Albany, as to make 1t excceding difficult for General 
Burgoyne to obey the orders given to him, would you 
think yourſelf juſtifiable in giving different orders to Ge- 
neral Burgoyne from thoſe given by the ſecretary of ſtate; 
or would you have thought the ſecretary of ſtate's orders 
for General Burgoyne's army ſo peremptory, that it would 
not be proper for you to interfere ? 

A. I could not change General Burgoyne's orders one 
tittle. That was my opinion. He received his order from 
the ſame power that gave me my authority, When once 
he paſſed the limits of my command, I neither could give 
him orders, nor could he be juſtified in obeying them. 

Q: Do you mean the latter part of that anſwer as an an- 
fwer to a queſtion which ſuppoſes General Burgoyne within 
the limits of the province of Canada? 

A. No: while he was within the limits of the province of 
Canada, I would have given General Burgoyne orders in 
all caſes of difficulty and danger ; there being no ſuch caſe 
when General Burgoyne arrived in Canada, 1777, nor a 
poſhbility of an event of that fort, I put the troops and all 
things under his command which concerned his expedition, 
that he might arrange and combine their motions according ;; 
to his own plan of operation for the campaign, that no time aer, 
might be loſt by any unneceſſary applications to me, which pedi 
the ſtrict forms of my command might otherwiſe require, We. . 

; [ FFVitharew, Q. 


. 
Again called in. A. 1 

Q. Should you, if you had been in General Burgoyne's Q. 
ſituation, and acting under the orders which you know he BW.” c 
received, have thought yourſelf bound to purſue them im- Wa 1] 
plicitly, or at liberty to deviate from them ? Quef 
A. I thould certainly have thought myſelf bound to have NV 
obeyed them to the utmoſt of my power: but to ſay, as a W,,.:1 
military man, that in all cafes poſfible I muſt have gone . 
on, is a very nice thing to ſay indeed. It muſt have thrown te ſ 


me, and ] ſuppoſe every officer, into a moſt unpleaſant and 
anxious 
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anxious fituation, to have debated within himſelf, whether 
he was or was not to go on, Every man muſt decide for 
himſelf; what I would have done, I really don't know, 
The particular fituation, and a man's own particular feelings, 
muſt determine the point. If I might be indulged, I would 
beg leave to ſay, that I did not mean to evade any queſtion, 
| meant to anſwer directly; yet queſtions may be put to me 
of ſo delicate a nature, and perhaps no man in the world 
| Wis in a more delicate fituation, with reſpect to the preſent 
e in queſtion and the buſineſs of the committee, than 
| Wl am. When ſuch queſtions are put to me, I ſhall pray 
me indulgence of the committee to be excuſed anſwering 
them, but I will not evade them. As I now underftand the 
meaning of the right honourable member in the former 
queſtions to be, whether | ſhould have taken upon me to ſu- 
perſede the King's orders, ſuppoſing I knew of any unſur- 
mountable difficulties in the way; as that I had information 
ff 20,002 men at 'Ticonderoga, before General Burgoyne 
eft the province of Canada ; I thould have told General 
Burgoyne my information; but it was General Burgoyne. 
ho was to carry the orders into execution, and not me, 
nd therefore it was upon his own judgment he was to 
termine : I ſhould have given him my opinion, but J think. 
had no right to give him orders under theſe circum- 
ances, 
n Q. Who was it that made the arrangement and diftribu- 


ale Won of the troops that were to be left for the defence of 
1 anada, independent of thoſe under the command of Gene- 


Burgoyne? | 

oA. The orders that are before the Houſe are very full, 

ind Ad | thought very clear, The committee will ſee in thoſe 

ders the troops that were deſtined for General Burgoyne's 
pedition, and the troops that were to remain for the 
tence of the province. | 

e. Who made that diſtribution ? 

A. It came to me from the ſecretary of ſtate, 

Q Did not the order from the ſecretary of ſtate go to the 

tail of the ſmalleſt poſts within the province? 

A. The letter is before the committee, 

Qveſtion repeated. 

\, I ſhould beg for the letter to be read, I don't wiſh 

woid any queſtion, but I wiſh to be accurate, 

Was the diſtribution of the troops preſcr ibed to you 
10 he ſecretary of ſtate, or left to your diſcretion ? 

a A. In 


rs 


— 
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A. In mentioning the number of troops which were to 
remain in the province, it was there ſaid, that thoſe troopy 
would be ſufficient for garriſoning ſuch and ſuch places, par. 
ticularizing them. 

Did you ever know an inſtance in your military life 
of a miniſter making a diſtribution of troops for the defence 
of a province, without taking the opinion of, or leaving: 

at deal to the diſcretion of, the governor of that province, 
at governor being an acting military officer of very high 
rank 

A. Inever had the honour to correſpond with a ſecretary 
of ſtate, till I was appointed to the command of that pro- 
VINCE, . 

Q.: Whether you was conſulted upon the practicability 
of penetrating from the frontiers of Canada to Albany, by 
force, with the ſtrength allotted tro General Burgoyne for 
that purpoſe ? 

A. No : I was not. 

Qi Are you acquainted with the paſſage from New Yor. 
to Canada, by the Hudſon's River ? 

A. I have gone that way. 

Q. Have you obſerved it with a view to military opera- 
tions ? 

A. No: I never made the tour, having any military 
operations in view. 

Are you acquainted with the forces which Sir William 
Howe had under his immediate command at and about Nev 
York, on the 17th of July, 1777. 

A. I am not. | 

Q. Suppoſing Sir William Howe had 12000 effeCtire 
men, beſides a ſufficient force lodged in New Vork, Staten 
Ifland, and Long Iſland, to defend them againſt General 
Waſhington's army, ſuppoſing General Waſhington's army in 
the Jerſeys, near Quibble Town, and that Sir William Hot 
had received accounts of General Burgoy ne's ſucceſs at Ticon- 
deroga, and was acquainted with the orders under which Gene 
ral Burgoyne acted, is it your opinion that the beſt movement 
Sir William Howe could have made for the purpoſe of for- 
warding the execution ofthe orders under which General Bur- 
goyne acted, would have been to have failed with his arm} 
from New York to Cheſapeak Bay ? 

A. Had I had the honour to have commanded on that fide 
I'don't know what I ſhould have done myſelf, 

Q. Afi 
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to Q. After you received the letter from Sir William Howe, 
ops informing you of his intended expedition to the ſouthward, 
ar- whether you did expect that Sir William Howe's army 
could co-operate on the Hudſon's River with the northern 
life army that ſeaſon? _ WAGE 
A. I don't know, | 
iy Q Whether you thought, after the receipt of that let- 
ter, that it was probable there would be a co-operation from 
the ſouthern army ? 


180 A. I took it for granted that Sir William Howe knew 
ar what he was about, and would do what he thought beſt for 
5 * the public ſervice. I really was ſo little informed of all the 
particular cireumſtances of his fituation and of the provinces 
lit under his command, that I could form no judgment of the 


1 or impropriety of his conduct or of the effects of 
for his Mmeairures. * | | 

| Q. Did your information lead you to believe that the in- 
habitants between Saratoga and Albaay were ſo well affected 
In to his Majeſty and Great-Britain as that there would be 
f much advantage derived from their aſſiſtance to the king's 
porch — the proſecution of General Burgoyne's expe- 


w_ A. I had frequent accounts from that part of the country, | 


that there were numbers ready to take arms and join the 
uw") ill king's troops, if they ſhould penetrate ſo far. Bae 

Do you mean by penetrating ſo far to Albany or to 
the length the army got? 


to the infotmation brought me. . lf 
gr Q. Had you no information, that a formidable militia 
by „ in the country, to re his Majeſty 3 
neral A. Yes, Thad ſuch information, 1 
u Q. Did you think that the force which General Burgoyne 
carried with him from Ticonderoga towards Albany, was 
ſufficient to oppoſe ſuch force? NE IP 
A. I really muſt beg leave to be excuſed anſwering, that 


On. 


for- Q. If you had be nſulted reſpectin General Bur- 
— goyne's aden, Lorne the 4 country and 


the force General Burgoyne had, would you or. nbt, have 
adviſed fuck an enterpriſe ? Sa try | 
A, If : hay ** the 2 A in chat cam- 
ign as n the former not preciſely know what 
ſhould have done myſelf. x : | 


A. The whole extent of the inhabited country, according 


* x 
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Q. Did you give any advice for employing the ſavages ? 
A. I do not recollect that I ſaid any thing about them. 
[ Withdrew, 
May 21. 


No debate, Adjourned to the 26th. 
May 26. 
Lord North. In a committee of fupply Lord North moved for the ſum of 
60,5271. for the Americanrefugees, He had taken care, he (aid, 
to grant penſions to the ſufferers under that deſcription, with 
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as ſparing a hand as he could ; the grant juſt now moved for, : 
however, increaſed zocol. ſince laſt year; but at preſent it p 
was likely to diminiſh. ' Such Americans as had fled from } 
Georgia, and were ſupported here by the national generoſity, “ 
had returned home, and conſequently the claims ia future : 


would not be ſo great. | 
R. H. 7. Right Hon. T. Townſhend and Mr. Barr# wiſhed to learn the Pp 
Townſberd. names of the refugees; not to deprive deſerving objects of me- 
Mr. Barre rited ſupport, but to ſee that the money was not given to im 
proper perſons. A penſioner at the will of the miniſter wa , 
in too delicate a fituation to ſpeak openly his ſentiments ; anc 
if called to the bar of the Houſe to give information relativ. 
to America, would be reduced to the neceſſity of miſleading 
the Houſe, or loſing his livelihood, 1 
Lord North. In the ſame committee, Lord North produced the tail of Pr 
the budget. After affigning ſome oſtenſible reaſons for lay- te 
ing aſide all thoughts of repealing the prohibitory cambric act g 
for this year, the principal for which was the informatior be 
had received of a conſiderable cambric manufactory eftablil. 
in Scotland, he read ſeveral reſolutions of additional ſtamp: 1 
duties, on objects that had not been taxed ſince the ꝙth of 


King William, which his Lordſhip ſeemed to, think an ad. N 
mirable reaſon for their being proper objects of augmentation 155 


at preſent, The firſt reſolution was, that it is the opinion 
of this committee, that an additional ſtamp. duty of twen- WW: . 
ty millidgs be paid on every ſhe: of paper, vellum or parch- 
ment, on which is engroſſed any probate of a will, or letters of 
adminiſtration of eſtates real or perſonal, of the value of Wh”, 
one hundred pounds, | 5 | 
Forty ſhillings, if of the value of three hundred pounds. 
: Second; that one penny per ſhcet be paid on all copies of 
wills, letters of adminiſtration, and licences, © 4 id 
Third forty ſhillings cn every preſentation to a living worth Wi. 
above ten pounds a year in he King's books, *& 


. 


+ is 


Fourth, forty ſhillings on every diſpenſation | to hold two 
living. 1 e 
F ifth, five ſhillings on every writ of fines and recoveries. 


Sixth 
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Sixth, eight- pence on every debenture certificate. 
Seventh, four - pence additional on bills of lading. 
Theſe reſolutions were all agreed to. 
Lord Beauchamp moved, when the Houſe was reſumed, that Lord Beau- 
an humble addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty,-praying that Champ. 
he would be graciouſly pleaſed to order accounts to be Jaid be- 
fore Parliament of the ſtate of the trade and commerce of 
Ireland. 
His Lordſhip prefaced his motion with a very ſenfible ſpeech 
on the very wretched ſtate of Ireland, and the neceſſity of hold- 
ing out a promiſe to the Iriſh, that the commercial laws of 
which they complain, ſhall be reviſed by Parliament, and ſuch 
redreſs granted to them, as Great Brtain is able to beſtrow, 
Lord North declared he would promote every poſſible en- Lord North, 
quiry, and obtain all the information in his power; but as to 
% producing a plan for ſettling matters in a commercial line to 
the ſatisfaction of both countries, it was too bold an under- 


i 


taking for him, fince it was hard to ſay what would ſatisfy | 
T Ireland, and that England could grant, conſiſtent with her own if 
* intereſt. He thought the complaints of Ireland rather ill- 


timed, as more had been done for that kingdom within theſe 
three or four years than for thirty years before. 
ing Mr. Conolly was of a different opinion; he attributed the Ir. Gonolly. 
| of preſent diſtreſſes of Ireland to the wretched ſyſtem of govern- 
ment carried on by the preſent miniftry, by whoſe means the 
debts of that kingdom had been increaſed from about 600,000, 
to near a million and a half, 


3 

5 . 

| 
„ 


r 


— Mr, James Lutrell did not diſapprove the motion, as it Mr. Yomes 

un bad firſt been made in the other Houſe by his noble friend the Luta. 

r Mrquis of Rockingham ; but in that Houſe he could not 

r. but conſider it as a kind of miniſterial compromiſe, a lame | 


ology for doing nothing for the relief of Ireland this ſeſ- 
hon, He aſked why the Parliament of Ireland had not been 
alled together in time, to deliberate and to ſend over their 
late of the nation to the Britiſh Parliament earlier in the ſeſ- 
hon ? Why had not the noble Lord moved this addreſs months 
20? it was now too late, and the loſs of Ireland might pro- 
bably follow that of America. 


T oy. we 3 


Fad 
r 
" 

A 


* dir George Yonge deſited nct to be thought inconſiſtent in gi. George 

1 of ing for the addreſs, as the moſt likely method of getting at Yonge. 
e true ſtate of the matter; but he thought the ſtate of the 

* i revenue ſhould have been added: that was incumbent 


n the noble Lord at the head of the treaſury ; but he doubt- 

Vik the Iriſh would have much hopes of a miniſtry who had 

luced landed eſtates in England from 33 to 25 years purchaſe, | 

funded property from 89 to 60, The addreſs was agreed to, y 
XK 2 May 
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Earl of Bal- 
£41 rass 


the corps under the command of Brigadier-general Fraſer ? 
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| a May 27. 
Committee on papers. Mr. F. Montagu in the chair. y 
Earl of Balcarras called in and examined by General Bur. 
goyne. t 


Q. In what ſtation did your Lordſhip ſerve in the campaigns WW" 
in America in 1776 and 1777 ? 

A. I commanded the Britith light infantry. e 

Q_ Wes the Britiſh light infantry continually attached to 


A. Yes. | 

Q. Had you occaſion to obſerve that General Burgoyne 
and General Fraſer lived together in friendſhip and conf- n 
dence ? | — 

A. Yes, I had. 

Q. Had you reaſon to believe that General Fraſer was th 
conſulted by General Burgoyne in all material operations? th 

A. I had reaſon to believe that General Frafer was con- 
ſulted in many material operations ? 

Q Does your Lordſhip know or believe that the proportion do 
of artillery attached to General Fraſer's corps through the la 
whole campaign, was according to his requiſitions and de- 
fires ? lod 
A. I underſtood from General Fraſer that the proportion 
of artillery allotted to him was agreeable to his own requi- A. 
ſitions, ſar 

Q. Do you recollect the number of killed and wounded in WM de. 

General Fraſer's corps at the affair of Huberton ? | 
A. I don't recollect exactly, I think it was about 150. ſel 
Q. What was your opinion of the behaviour of the enemy ff 0 
on that day ? OE _ 

A. Circumſtanced as the enemy was, as an army very hard} de 
2 in their retreat, they certainly behaved with great gal- 4 

antry. | | 

Q. Was it practicable, the nature of the country, the (+ 


tigue of the King's troops, the care of the wounded, and other l 
circumRances conſidered, to have purſued the enemy farther ( 
after that action? | | | pol 
A. It was not. / 


Q: Do you recollect on what day General Fraſer's corp! 
rejoined the army at Skeneſborough ? _ 
A. On the gth of July—l think it was on that day. 
Q. On what day was the action at Huberton ? | 
A. On the jth of July. | 22 
N 18 . U 
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Q. Do you recolle& the difficulties of removing the 
wounded from Huberton to the hoſpital at Tre_— 
ur- A. From the diſtance and badneſs of the roads, the difficul- 
ties attending the removing of the hoſpital muſt have been 
us very great. . 
Was it praQticable, unleſs the wounded had been left 
expoſed to the enemy, to have rejoined the army ſooner ? 
I to A. It was not. 
| Q. Does your Lordſhip recollet how the army was em- 
ployed between that time and the march to Fort Edward ? 
yne A. The Britiſh were employed in opening the country, 
ni. ind making roads to Fort Anne. The Germans under Ge- 
' WW neral Reideſel were detached about fourteen miles to the left. 

Q. Do you recollect the poſt the enemy abandoned upon 
was Ml the aſcent from the low country to the Pitch-Pine Plains in 
? the march from Fort Anne to 5 ort Edward? 
on- A. I do recollect ſuch a place. 

Q. Had the enemy maintained their ground on that poſt, 
tion do you apprehend that a conſiderable portion of artillery would 
the bare been neceſſary to diſlodge them? | 
de- A. Artillery would certainly have been of great uſe to diſ- 

lodge the enemy. | 
tion Q. Did you ever ſee an inſtance during your ſervice in 
1vi- America that the rebels continued twenty-four hours on the 
ſame place witheut intrenching ; and was it not alſo their ge- 
1 in neral practice to add abbaties to their entrenchments ? 

A. The rebels were always indefatigable in ſecuring them- 
| ſelvss by entrenchments, and in ure; they added an abbatis 
em to thoſe entrenchments. , | | 

Q. Do you remember the poſition the enemy abandoned at 
band Schuyler's Iſland ? | 
gal- A. I do remember to have paſſed ſuch a poſt once, | 

Q. Does your Lordſhip think that poſition could have been 
ft. forced without a numerous artillery or heavy loſs ? 
ther A. I do not think it could. 
ther Q. From the nature of that country, do you think that 
poſt could have been turned ? 
A. Not without greatly riſking the boats and portable 
magazines. | 
Q. Is it poſſible at any time in that country, and with a 
ſmall army, to quit the navigable rivers without leaving the 
boats and portable magazines expoſed ? | | 
A. I imagine it is not, 
Q. Did you live in habits of intimacy and communication 
with General Fraſer ? | 
| A, I did, 


79. 
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0 A. 1 did. 

Q. Was General Fraſer of a warmth and openneſs of tem. 
per that generally made him communicative of his ſentiments 
when they differed from the ſentiments of thoſe with whon M.: - 
he acted. 4 

A. General Fraſer's temper was warm, open, and commu. 
nicative, but reſerved in matters of confidence. 

Q: Did you ever hear General Fraſer expreſs diſapproha. 
tion of the meaſure of paſſing Hudſon's river ? F 

A. I never did. | 

Q. Was not a bridge conſtructed of rafts and ſome boats 
thrown over that river a little before the time of the attack on 
Bennington ? 

A. T here was. 
Did not General Fraſer's corps paſs the river by that 
bridge, and take poſt on the heights of Saratoga ? 

A. It did, 


Q.: Was General Fraſer's corps recalled after that accident, 
and obliged to repaſs the river in boats and fcowls ? 

A. It was. 

Q. Do you remember General Fraſer expreſſing his ſorrow 
for being obliged to return back over the Hudſon's River ? 

A. I remember General Fraſer mentioning it with regret, 

Q. Had the rear guard of General Fraſer's corps been at- 
tacked during that paſſage over the river, would not a power- 
ful fire of artillery from the oppoſite ſhore have been of great 
uſe, if not the only means of proteRing them ? 

A. If the enemy had atracked General Fraſer, they would 
have found him in a very bad poſture; it was impoſſible to 
take a better, and, as they could not be ſupported by the line, 
the only means of ſafety muſt have been to get under cover of 
the fire of our artillery. 

Q. Was there not an expectation and impatience of the 
troops in general to paſs Hudſon's River, and advance on the 
enemy, | 

A. There was. 

Q. Was there not a general confidence and alacrity on 
the occaſion ? " 

R A. There was. 
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Q. From theſe circumſtances and — other knowledge of 
the army, do you not believe that to have made no father at- 
tenpt on the enemy would have cauſed diſappointment and des 
jection in the troops, and reflections on the general? ; 
A, The troops were in the higheſt ſpirits, and wiſhed to 
e led on. | 
Fa \Dite your Lordſhip recolle&t the march up ts the 
enemy on the morning of the 19th of September? ef 2294 
A. I do. uf 
Was the combination of the march ſuch, as that not- 
as Wvithitanding the paſſage of the ravines, and the thickneſs 
on Wet the woods, the column of General Fraſer's march, and 
that of the Britiſh ling led by General Burgoyne, were in a 
ſtuativn to ſupport- each other, and ſpeedily to form in line 
bat ef battle, at the time the enemy began the attack ? 09 
A. After the columns had paſſed the ravines, they arrived 
t their reſpeCtive poſts with great preciſion in point of time, 
and every fortunate circumſtance attending the forming of 
the line. 
the o. How long did that action laſt ? | 
A. The Britiſh were attacked partially about one o'clock. 
he action was general at three, and ended at ſeven o'clock. * 
Q. From the nature of the country was it poſſible to diſ- 
ver the enemy's poſitions or movements, to form any judg- 
vent what attacks were in force, and what were feints ? 
A. i think not. 
Q. Did we remain maſters of the field of battle ? 
ft, A. We did. | 1 
Had the field of battle been well diſputed by the enemy ? 
A. The enemy behaved with great obſtinacy and courage. 
Q Was it too dark to purſue with effect at the time the 
dion ended? | (445 
A. It was. | = 
Did the King's troops take up ground nearer to the 
nemy the morning after the action? enn 
A. It was rather nearer to the enemy. ee 
Ho near were the out- poſts of General Fraſer's corps 
the out - poſts of the enemy from that time to the action of 
de 7th of October? 19771 
I ſhould imagine within half a mile. 1 
A. From the nature of the country and the ſituation of the 
N oy. out-poſts, was it poſſible to reconnoitre their poſi- 
uo r, 1079 - xz 
d. From the nature of the country, the difficulties attend- 
g teconnoitring mult have been very great. 
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| Q: Were 
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Q. Were not the rifle men and other irregulars employ 
by the gnemy at out-poſts, and on ſcouts, an over-match for 
the Indian or Provincial troops that were with the army u 
that time ? 

A. They were. | 

Q. Was not General Fraſer's corps continually at work 
during the interval above-mentioned, in ſecuring their ow 
poſts, and opening the front to oppoſe the enemy ? 

A. They were. | 

Q. After General Fraſer received his wound on the 7th of 
October, on whom did the command of his corps devolye? 

A. On me. 

Q. Was you in a ſituation on that day to obſerve the genen 
diſpoſition of the army made by General Burgoyne previous 
to the action? 

A. I remember two redoubts having been erected on the 
left to cover the boats and proviſions, to enable General Bur- 
goyne to make a detachment from his army. 

Was you in a ſituation to obſerve the diſpoſition made 
immediately before the attack by the enemy. 
A. I only recollect the ſituation of the two battalions of 
the advanced corps. | 

Q. After the retreat to the lines, were the lines attacked, 
and with what degree of vigour.? | 

A. The lines were attacked, and with as much fury a 
the fire of ſmall arms can admit. 

Q. Does your Lordſhip remember that part of the lines 
where you commanded being viſited by General Burgoyne 
during the attack ? 

A. I do not recolle& to have ſeen General Burgoyne. 

Q. Was the cannon of great uſe in the repulſe of the 
enemy in your poſt ? | 

A. Of very great uſe. 

Q. Do you think that poſt would have been tenable ne: 
— the enemy having poſſeſſion of Colonel Briemen 
A. I do think it would. | 

Q. Would the poſſeſſion of the poſt by the enemy, toy 
ther with the poſſeſſion of Colonel Briemen's poſt, have lit 


open the flank and the rear of the camp of the line? 


Q. Was the retreat in the night, and the new diſpoſitia 
of the whole army made in good order, and without loſs? 


A. It WAS, « 


. 


»ſatiof 
ſs ? 
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Q. Did the army remain under arms and in momentary 
* battle, the whole of the day of the 8th ? 

A. It did. | 

Q. Do you remember the confuſion and difficulties attend- 
ing —_ of baggage in the retreat in the night of the 8th? 

A. Ido. | 

Q: Was not the retreat nevertheleſs made in good order by 
the troops and without loſs ? f 

A. It was. | | | 

Q. Does your Lordſhip remember the weather, the ſtate of 
the roads, the ſtate of the cattle, and the difficulty of paſſing 
the Fiſh Kill in the retreat to Saratoga, in the day and night 
of the gth ? 

A. It rained 1 conſequently the roads were bad, 
the cattle were nearly ſtarved for want of forage, and the 
the bridge over the Fiſh Kill, had been deſtroyed by the ene- 
my, the troops were obliged to ford the river. 

Q. Had there been no enemy to oppoſe us, or no bridges 
or roads to repair, would it have been poſſible, from the ſtate 
of the fatigue of the troops, to have continued the march far- 
ther immediately after the arrival at Saratoga? 

A. The troops were greatly fatigued, and the artillery had 
been left on the other ſide of the Fiſh Kill. 

18 Why, were they left on the other fide of the Fiſh 

ill! | 


A. The bridges had been deſtroyed by the enemy, it was 
exceeding dark, and I do not know whether the ford was 
paſſable 2 the artillery, without being firſt examined. 

Q. Do you remember the enemy opening a battery on the 
oppolite fide of Hudſon's River, and the circumſtances at- 
tending the opening that battery ? 

A, The corps I commanded was at that time poſted, and 
they fired on us at that time, but I do not know from what 
direction, 

Q. Does your Lordſhip remember the ſhot from that bat- 
tery going over the table, when you and ſeveral officers were 
dinner] TIP 

A. I did not dine with General Burgoyne that day. I re- 
collect hearing that a cannon ſhot had diſcompoſed the œco- 
nomy of the general table, f 

Q. Conſequently muſt not that battery have commanded 
the tord over the Hudſon's River? | 

A. I believe I faid I did not recolle& from what direction 
the hot came, but they had a battery which commanded 
that ford, 

Vou, XII, Y Q. Do 
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Q Do you recolleR on what day you were called with other 
e of corps to the firſt council of war? 
A. On the 13th of October. 4 
Q. Was there a (pot in the whole poſition to be found for 
holding that council, which was not expoſed to cannon. or 
rifle ſhot ? | 
A. We were not ſo fortunate as to find one. 
Q Do you recolle& that General Burgoyne after ſtating 
to the council the difficulties of the ſituation, declared that 


without the general concurrence, of the generals and field oft. 
cers of the army, and that he was ready to take the lead in 
any meaſure that they ſhould think for the honour of the Bri. f 
tiſh arms, or words to that effect? 

A. I remember words to that effect. 

Q. Was the concurrence unanimous for treating on ho- 


nourable-terms ? 
A. I hope 1 ſhall ſtand juſtified with the members of that 
council when Thave the honour to declare to this houſe, that 
our ſituation appeared to them ſo decided as not to admit of c 
one diſſenting voice, wy t 
Q. When Colonel Kingſton brought back the firſt propo- 
ſition wherein it was ſpecified by Major General Gates, that t 
the army ſhould lay down their arms'in their enttenchmens {Ml 4 
and ſurrender priſoners of war, does your Lordſhip remem- | 
ber that General Burgoyne, when he read them to the councih di 
declared he would not ſet his hand to thoſe conditions, or tl 
words to that effect? | tr 
A. I think the words of the propoſal from General Gates 
were, that the Britiſh army ſhould be ordered, by word of WW 
command from their adjutant general, to lay down their arms WW *2 
in the entrenchments. It was rejected with diſdain by Ge- 
neral Burgoyne, and the council concurred in his indignation. a 
Q. Were the counter propoſals penned by General But- be 
goyne unanimouſly approved? 
A. They were. ap we 
Q. When thoſe propoſals had been agreed to by General oe 
Gates, but copies not ſigned by either party, do you remem- th 
ber General Burgoyne informing the council of intelligence 
he had received from a ſpy in the night, and ſubmitting to tro 
their conſideration, whether it was conſiſtent with public hai 
faith, and if ſo, expedient to ſuſpend the execution of the | 
treaty and truſt to events ? | 3 Ex 
A. I do remember it. 
Q. Does your Lordſhip recollect- what was the reſult of Y 
| U 


that conſideration ? / 


A, The 
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A. The determination of the council on the queſtion 
being put was, that the public faith was na fide plighted. 

Q. Fhough that was the opinion of the majority, was 
there not a difference of opinion in the council ? 

A. There was, 

Were the opinions of the ſeveral commanding officers 
aſked reſ>efting the condition of their reſpe&ive corps, and 
what might be expected from them ſeverally in deſperate 
caſes ? 

A. It was. | 
Was there not on that queſtion alſo, difference of 
opinion ? 

A. There was. 

Q. After the convention took place, did your Lordſhip ſee 
the army of General Gates paſs in review before General 
Burgoyne and General Phillips ? 

A. I did. 

Q. From the manner and filence of their march, the or- 
der obſerved in keeping their diviſions, and an apparent at- 
tention to their officers, did that army appear diſciplined ? 

A. They marched in good order and were filent, and ſeemed 
to pay attention to their officers. Theſe are eſſential points of 
diſcipline, but I ſaw nothing farther of it. 

Q. From the general behaviour of the rebel troops in the 
different actions, in which you was preſent in the courſe of 
the campaign, did you think them diſciplined and reſpectable 
troops ? 

A. When I anſwered the laſt queſtion, I ſpoke to the ma- 
nœuvre | ſaw upon the ſpot ; at all times when | was oppoſed 
to the rebels they fought with great courage and obſtinacy. 

Q. Judging by your eye, and the time the rebel army was 
marching in review, did you form any judgment of their num- 


der ? 


A. Tt requires great experience to make a computation of 
numbers, by ſeeing them paſs : as far as I could judge on the 
occaſion, they ſeemed to me to amount to thirteen or fourteen 
thouſand rank and file, under arms. 

Q Has your Lordſhip reaſon to know or believe, that the 
troops that paſſed in review were excluſive of thoſe corps that 
had been poſted on the other fide of the Hudſon's River? 

A. They were exciuſive of thoſe corps. 

Examined by other members of the committee, and by General 
Burgoyne occaſionalliy. 

What was the general opinion of the army, of General 
Burgoyne's behaviour in action and in difficulty ? _ 

Y 2 A. It 
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A. It appeared to me, that General Burgoyne always poſ- 
ſefled himſelf in every ſituation of danger and difficulty, and 
I may venture to ſay it appeared ſo to the army. 

Q. Had General Burgoyne the confidence of the army ? 

A. He had, 

Q. After the arrival of the troops at Cambridge, were the 
officers and ſoldiers of the army ſatisfied with the general's ef. 
forts to contribute to their comfort and redreſs their grievan- 
ces ? 

A. They were. x 

Q. Was the army ſatisfied with the general's behaviour at 
the court-martial bela on Colonel Henley? 

A. He carried on that proſecution in perſon and as ſuch 
they were ſatisfied with him. 

Q. Did you ever hear any officer or ſoldier of that army, 
expreis any diſſatisfaction at the general returning to Eng- 
land? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Do you think that the officers of that army wiſh to 
have their reſpective merits ſtated to their Sovereign by the 
general in perſon, who had the honor of commanding them, 

A. It was the wiſh of that army that General Burgoyne 
ſhould go to Europe, to juſtify not only his own conduct, but 
the conduct of the army he commanded, 

Q. Does your Lordſhip apprehend that the return of Ge- 
neral Burgoyne to that army under perſonal diſgrace and 
without any diſtribution of preferment among the diftingui- 
thed officers of that army would be any ſort of conſolation to 
the troops under captivity ? 

A. General Burgoyne at all times ſhared the dangers and 
afflictions of that army in common with every ſoldier ; as ſuch 
they looked on him as their friend, and certainly would have 
received him in perfon, or any accounts of him, with every 
mark of aftection. , * 

Q. Yeur Lordſhip baving ſaid, that if the rebels had 
maintained their poſt at the alcent from the low countries to 
the Pitch-Pine Plains in the march from Fort Anne to Fort 
Edward, artillery would have been of great uſe to diſlodge 
them: will your Lordſhip ſay what kind of artillery, of 
| What calibre would have been neceſſary for that purpoſe ? 

A. Any of the artillery officers now under the order of the 
Houle, can give a much more ſatis factory anſwer to that queſ- 
tion than I poſſibly can, 

Did you ſee that pſt ? 

A. I think I ſaid, I did ſee it, 
Q. With what kind of work was that poſt fortified ? 
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A. I ſpoke of it merely from its ſituation. 

Q. Were there then any works or none? 

A. I don't recollect there were any works. 

O. If the army, after taking Ticonderoga, had been em · 
harked and proceeded directly to South Bay, would there have 
been any occaſion to have attacked the poſt at Pitch-Pine 
Plains at all? 

- A. The army did proceed by South Bay, excepting a de- 
tachment of General Fraſer's corps, and ſome Germans to 
| ſupport him, and the army aſſembled at Skeneſborough on 
t Je gth or 10th of July, 
Q, Was it necelficy to go to the poſt at Pitch-Pine Plains 
n Win order to go to South Bay? 
A. They had no ſort of connection with each other, 
„ . Might not the army have proceeded to Fort Edward 
- end omitted the attack of that paſs, ſuppoſing it had been 
meant to be defended ? 
A. There were two routs to Fort Edward, General Bur- 
to Meoyne might ſtill go the ſame route without any neceſſity of 
he {Wattacking that = as there might have been many different 


ut Q In how many inſtances do you remember the rebels 
defending their entrenchments after they had made them? 

A, We never got a view of any of their entrenchments 
but ſuch as they had voluntarily abandoned. 

Q. Is it then to be underſtood that they never defended 
any entrenchment ? 

A. They never did. 

Q. Did you ever hear General Fraſer expreſs his approba- 
lon of the paſſing the Hudſon's River? 

A. I never did, 
Q Did you ever hear General Fraſer expreſs his approba- 
don of the Bennington expedition ? | 

A. That detachment was made and the buſineſs concluded 
before I ever heard of the project or execution. 

Q. Have you occaſion to know when the firſt detac hment 
was ſent out under Colonel Baume, where they were ordered 
bo rejoin General Burgoyne after they had performed the ſer- 
ce they were ſent on, 

A. I don't know, | 

Whether in your Lordſhip's opinion after the loſs the 
dels had ſuſtained over night in the action of the 19th of 
Ptember, if they had been attacked briſkly at break of day, 
ie next day there was a probability that they would have 
Wd their ground? 


vas of diſlodging the enemy from that poſt without attacking - 
t 


A. I 
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A, I have not heſitated to give an opinion upon ſuppoſei 


matters, which muſt have been attended with evident and de. d 
monſtrable conſequences, but I beg the indulgence of the Houſe 

in declining to give any opinion upon any queſtion relative ty 

ſpeculation or judgment. Had any general officer of that army ' 
under General Burgoyne been preſent in this country, I ſhou'; {MI 
have confined myſelf merely to the manceuvres of the corps 5 
I commanded : as there is no general officer here, I wiſh u 1 


give this Houſe every information conſiſtent with my rank in 
the army. | | | 

Q. Had you any information that might indicate to you f 
that the rebels were prepared to decamp after the action of the 
19th of September ? 

A. I was ignorant of any ſuch intelligence being received, 
Qi. Had you any information of their baggage being pack. 


ed up. ble 
A. I have already anſwered, that I had no information atil Ne 
about it. N ( 


Q: In the action of the 5th of Oftober, on which ſide di th; 
the rebels force our lines and make a lodgment ? 
A. The lines to the right were ſtormed and carried. ; 
Q. Were the lincs attacked to the left ? 
A. To the left of that poſt they were, but not to the leſt 
of the army. | 
Q. Did not the poſſeſſion of Fort Edward, and the country 
thereabouts, cut off the retreat of any garriſon that might har 
been in Fort George ? 
A. It undoubtedly did, 


Q. Had the army proceeded to Fort George by Ticonde- . 
roga and Lake George, might not the enemy have remained WW, 
Fort George till trenches were opened, and have ſlill had thet uso 
retreat ſecure ? | | | Q 
- A. That is a matter of opinion upon ſpeculation, mak 

Do you not think that the Britiſh army being well pro-Wy., 
vided with artillery was a probable reaſon for their not defend Nate 


ing their entrenchments ? 

A. The reaſon they did not defend their entrenchments 
was that they always marched out of them and attacked us. 

Q. Does your Lordſhip think it would have been adviſe 
able in point of prudence, or juſt to brave troops who had ful- 
fered ſevere loſs, to attack an enemy the morning after that 
loſs, poſted within entrenchments which it was impoſſible to 
reconnoitre? ; | 

A. That attempt was tried on the 7th of October and di 
not ſucceed, 

Q. Wen 
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Q: Were not the enemy reinforced between the 19th of 
September and the 7th of October? : 

A. I think it is likely they were. | 

Q. Were they likely to be in better ſpirits to repel an at- 
tack the day after they had been repulſed with great loſs, or 
when they had been reinforced and ſeen an army lie three weeks 
inactive in their camp? 

A. I do not judge of the ſpirit of the enemy, but when I 
was oppoſed to them myſelf, - 

Q. On the firſt day of the action, when the enemy was re- 
pulſed on the 19th of September, had not our army ſuffered 
101 very confiderably ? | 

A, T hey ſuffered a very conſiderable loſs. 

, Was not the army recruited and in better order on the 
th of October, than they were on the 20th of September? 
A. Numbers of the men who had been wounded and diſa- 
bled in the action of the 19th, joined their corps on the 7th 
tale ORtober, | 

Q. Was the behaviour of the enemy oppoſed to your Lord- 
ſhip in the actions you have ſeen, ſuch as to make them con- 
temptible in the eye of a ſoldier ? 

A. I have already mentioned that they fought at all times 
with courage and obſtinacy ? 

Q. Whether the behaviour of the enemy was ſuch as to 
make advantages obtained by them over his Majeſty's troops, 
more humiliating and diſgraceful to the Britiſh arms than the 
lame Eee obtained by an equal number of any other 
troops 

A. I felt myſelf more humiliated, until I conſidered that 
thoſe advantages proceeded from the nature of the country, 
and not from the want of zeal or bravery in the Britiſh 
troops, 

Q. Whether the enemy's troops were ſuch bad troops as to 
make it more diſgraceful to have an advantage obtained by 
1 them over the King's troops, than by the like number of any 
wen" Whether enemy over a like number of his Majeſty's troops in the 
ame circumſtances of country ? | 

A. The advantages gained by the rebels over the Britiſh 
troops proceeded from their local ſituation, and not from the 
vant of courage in the Britiſh troops -e were taught by ex- 
_ that neither their attacks nor reſiſtance were to be 
eſpiſed. 8 
Q. Did you ever ſerve againſt any other troops ? 

A, I commenced my ſervice in America, | 


Q.: Whe-« 
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Q. Whether the army under Genera} Burgoyne in genen 
expected co-operation, in their efforts to go to Albany, fron 
the army under the command of Sir William Howe? 

A. General Burgoyne gave it out in general orders, tha 
he had every reaſon to believe that powerful armies were ad. 
ing ” co-operation with the army he had the honour to com- 
mand. 

Q. Did you know at what time that order was given out? 

A. The adjutant general's book will ſhew it: I think it vu 
about the 3d of October. 

Q. Does your Lordſhip believe that if the army under Ge. 
neral Howe had co- operated up the North River, with the ar. 
my under General Burgoyne, that the army under Generl 
Burgoyne would have been obliged to have made the conyen- 
tion it did ? 

A. That is a matter of judgment. The army looked for. 
ward to that co-operation, which they were led to underſtand 
by the orders General Burgoyne had given out, with pleaſure, 

Q. What was the general opimion of the officers of tie x; 
army in which you ſerved, on that ſubject of co-operation? 

A. I do not think my rank in the army entitles me to ge 4; 
my opinion on that ſubject, I ſhall till leſs preſume to ge B 


that of others. 
[TP itharew, 


Then he was called in again, and ſeveral parts of the ex- 
amination, particularly that which immediately follows the 
place where it is ſaid that his Lordſhip was examined by other 
members of the committee were read. 

Ard then the laſt queſtion which was put to his Lordſhip, 


immediately before he withdrew was repeated with this add- 
tion, to the beſt of your recollection and information? Ve 
A. I have already declined anſwering that queſtion. ' the 
Q. When did you firſt know that there was to be no co- of 
operation from General Howe's army, and that Sir Willa Bur 
Howe had carried his army to Cheſapeak Bay? =O 
A. Idid not know we were to expect no co-operation until ture 
after the convention was ſigned. A 
Q. When did you firſt hear that Sir William Howe ws litar 
gone to the ſouthward ? queſ| 


A. It was reported ſo in the army about the beginning d 
the campaign, before we croſſed the river. bur 
Q. When was that report firſt confirmed ſo as to make i 4 
matter of belief? the {; 

A. I never knew it was confirmed at all. 
Q. Wie 
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W Q. Whether you yourſelf was not furprized or diſappointed, 
Tal or both, when you gelt underſtood that there was not to be 
on any co-operation from Sir William Howe, but that Sir Wil- 
liam Howe's army was gone to Cheſapeak Bay ? 
ko: | Again called m. ' | 
m· Q. Whether you yourſelf was ſurprized or diſappointed, or 

both, when you firſt heard that Sir William Howe's army was 
ut! gone to Che ſapeak Bay ? ; 
ws BY A. I neither knew the object of the campaign, nor its ex- 

pectations, and therefore cannot ſpeak to any manceuvre of 
Ge. which 1 could not know the tendency. NN 6 
. Q. Did the army in general expreſs themſelves pleaſed at 
eri the news of Sir William Howe's being gone to Cheſapeak 
en- Bay ? A995 
A, The anſwer to the laſt queſtion, as it relates to me in 
for- particular, relates to them in general. 
tand Q. Whether your Lordſhip as a matter of fact in the con- 
lure, BY verſation you had in the army, on the news of Sir William 
Howe's being gone to Cheſapeak Bay, heard thoſe you con- 
n' verſed with expreſs themſelves pleaſed, or talk of that expe- 
"i dition to Cheſapeak as a powerful co-operation with General 
dae Burgoyne? ty | 

A. I think that queſtion is fully anſwered in the two preceed- 

Irew, Ing ones. 0 
e er. Q. Whether you did not think General Howe fighting Gen. 
Waſhington's grand army, at the battle of Brandywine was a 
very capital co-operation with the army under General Bur- 
oyne? . 4 02.08 1? 2 5:1 
ſhip : A I was not at Brandywine, | 

Q. Whether you was not ſurpriſed, when you returned 
home to this country, to learn that the ſecretary of ſtate for 
the American department, had information from General Howe 
of his intentions to go to the. ſouthward, before General 
Burgoyne departed from this country, and never communi- 
i cated that information to General Burgoyne before his depar- 
uni ture for Canada? 

A. I have the honour to ſtand before this Houſe as a mi- 
litary man, and not as a politician, and cannot anſwer any 
queſtion but thoſe relative tomy own profeflion. LS 

Q. What was your Lordfhip's opinion of the ſpirit of 
our own. corps 2. i fe 

A. The opinion I gave in the council of war relative to 
ſte ſpirit of the corps I commanded was, that they were wil- 

Vol. XII. 3232 ling 
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ficers, did not coincide with your opinion in all the matters 
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ling and zealous to undertake any enterprize that General 
9 would pleaſe to employ them upon. | 

Q. When advice was received that Sir Henry Clinton was 
coming up the North River, did you 1 tho treaty of 


convention had gone ſo far that it could not be broken? 


A. My opinion was, with reſpect to that queſtion, that all 
military negotiations were fair and juſtifiable to make delays 
and to gain time; I therefore thought and declared my ſenti: 
ments, that General Burgoyne was at full liberty to break 
off that treaty in the ſtage it then was, and I could not con- 
ceive that the public faith was engaged until the treaty Was 
actually ſigned and exchanged, | 

Q. Whether the opinion of General Burgoyne, of Ge- 
neral Phillips, of Brigader Hamilton, and ſeveral other of. 


compriſed in the laſt queſtion ? 


A. As General Burgnyne ſeems deſirous that I ſhould an- 
ſwer that queſtion, I declare his ſentiments were the ſame 
with thoſe I bave now delivered, I hope that the other 
members of that council. will ſoon be in a ſituation to ſtand : 


forward and to declare the opinion they gave on that and every 
other qusition. 

Q. When the queſtion relative to the point of public WW , 
faith was decided by the majority of the council, was not the 
concurrence for ſigning the convention unanimoys ? 6 
It rwas. 

What day was it firſt known that Sir Henry Clinton e. 
haditaken.the highlands and was coming up the North River! I. 


A. In the night of the 16th of October. [ 1Vithdrew. 
Captain * called in and examined by General Bur. 
3 wy ** 


„Q. Was not yea y quarter-maſtef-genera! of the 
army under the- "command of General Burgoyne in 1777 ? 

A. Þ was. ' 7 

Q After De Colonel Carleton returned to Cana- 
da, * you the ſuperior alder in that department ? 

A. I was. . 

2. As ſuch did you a it your buſineſs from the begin- 
ning of the campaign to get a knowledge of the country '? 

A. Whenever there was any occaſion to obtain the know- 
ledge of any particular part of the country a party was al- 
ways ſent wi:h me for that purpoſe, but the woods were lo 


thick that it was impoſſible to go wi:bcut a party. 
Was you well acquainted with the country between 


A, | 
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al A. I Was. a * $4 
Q. How long was the army employed in making the roads 
25 practicable between Skeneſborough and Fort Edward? 


of A. About ſix or ſeven days in making the road between 
Skeneſborough and Fort Anne, and between Fort Anhe and: 

ll Fort Edward I don't believe the army was delayed an hour on 

th that account; there was a very good road made by the rebels 


u the yeat before between Fort Anne and Fort Edward, in which 
ak road the rebels had cut down ſome few trees, which took the 
* provincials in our army ſome few hours to clear. 

* Q. Does not the poſſeſſion of the country in the neigh- 
| bourhood of Fort Edward neceſſarily prevent the retreat of 
a garriſon that might be in Fort George? 


f. A. It prevents the getting off any artillery or ſores, but 
WM 2garrifon might get through the woods in caſe we were in 
L poſſeſſion of the ground in the neighbourhood of Fort Ed- 
a ward. 

* Q. Did not the garriſon of Fort George evacuate the fort 
ber upon the approach of the King's troops towards Fort Ed- 
nd BW ward ? | 
I A. I heard they did; I was not near enough to ſee. 


Q. Had the army taken their route by South Bay, Ticon- 
deroga, and Lake George, how many batteaux do you ima- 


George, excluſive of proviſions and ſtores ? 

A. I think between three and four hundred, which bat- 
on teaux muſt have been carried up out of Lake Champlain to 
Lake George. 

* Q. What time would it have taken, as you imagine, to 
have drawn thoſe batteaux over the land between Lake 
Champlain and Lake George with the horſes then at Ticon- 


the deroga ? 
A. I ſuppoſe a fortnight, 400 batteaux, | 
Wy Q. Though there were no troops paſſed over Lake George, 


bow long did it take before the firſt tranſport of proviſions: 
arrived at Fort George? 
A. I can't recolle& preciſely, of 
by Q. Conſidering the length of time it took to tranſport the 
proviſions without the troops over Lake George, was not the 
1 umy forwarder in their way to Albany, in point of time, b 
| the route they took, than they could have been by the route of | 
Ticonderoga and Lake George ? | 
A. I have already faid that it would take a fortnight to 
tranſport. the 400 batteaux from Lake Champlain to Lake. 
Ceorge, it therefore would have delayed the army a fortnight 
Z 2 longer 
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longer than they were delayed, to have returned from 
8 by Ticonderoga and gone acroſs Lake. 
rge. | EE 

Q. Was you commiſſary of horſe as well as deputy quar. 
ter- maſter- general? ä 

A. I was. IM | | 

Q. What is the nature of that department? | 

A. It was to take charge of all the horſes furniſhed by 
contract for General Burgoyne's army; by my letter of in- 
ſtructions from General Burgoyne, I am directed to give pro- 
per orders and directions to the drivers furniſhed by that con- 
tract for the purpoſe of tranſporting proviſions. and ſtores 
brought to Fort George for the uſe of the army. 

Q. Did- you report from time to time. to Major General 
Phillips, and take orders from him as well as from Ge- 
neral Burgoyne ? | Be 

A. Ves. N | 

Q.: Were not the ordersifrom both the generals invariably 
preciſe and prefling for uſing all poſſible diligence in forward- 
ing the tranſport of proviſions ? — 4 

A. They were. There was one order which I will read 
as it will fully anſwer that queſtion it is dated Auguſt the 


r8th, Duer Camp, and is in theſe words: It having been 


x practice for officers to order to be taken from the proviſion- 
train, in the ſervice of the King for this army, the carts and 
horſes for the carrying baggage and other purpoſes ; to avoid 
fot the future the dangers and inconveniencies to the ſervice, 
it is in the moſt poſitive manner ordered, that no cart or 
horſe are to be uſed but for the public tranſport of the army; 
nor is any officer, accidentally coming to any particular pol, 
to interfere with the proviſion- train in any other manner than 
to = it every aid and aſſiſtance, which he is on all occaſions 
to do.“ 

Q. Was not the tranſport of merchandize and even ſut- 
tlers ſtores, as well as of officers baggage, poſitively forbid till 
the tranſport of proviſions ſhould be over? 

A. There was ſuch an order, and a ſeizure made of -two 
barrels of Madeira and two barrels of rum which was ordered 
to the hoſpital. h \ 

Q. Do you recolle& General Burgoyne's exprefling at ſe- 
veral times particular anxiety on the ſubject of expediting the 
. tranſport of proviſion ? 0 
A. Ido remember once to have heard General — 


LY 


expreſs his conceri at our not being able to bring — 
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ward a greater quantity of proviſions, to enable him to pro- 
ceed with the army—l do recollect to have heard him ſay 
with very great earneſtneſs to General Phillips and Colonel, 
. Carleton, that one month's proviſions at that- particular time 
(it was about the latter end of Auguſt). would be worth. 
joo, oool. to Great Britain. 5 | 
Q. Do you think that the commiſſary of waggons and 
y other carriages was authoriſed to buy or hire ox-teams-/where- 
er they could be had, and that all draught cattle taken were 
n appropriated to the tranſport ? 9 * 


. A. He received ſuch directions. ä a 
Y Q. How many carts and ox-teams could be muſtered at 

any one time ? | | | | 
Al A. I think only 180 carts could at any one time be mu- 


» ered ; the number of ox-carts I really forget, but I believe 
between twenty and thirty, 

Q. About how many days proviſion for the troops and all 
ly oder perſons fed from the King's Rores could that number 
j. WH of carriages convey ? 51 ors þr - 

A. There never was any trial made; but if I may pre- 
d WH fume to judge from the proportion brought forward, over and 
ne dove the daily conſumption of the army, I ſhould ſuppoſe 
n ul thoſe carriages would not carry more than four days pro- 
n- W'iſons at moſt——1I am ſpeaking at random as no Arial was 
nd made, , Se | 
id Q: Did it not ſometimes happen, from aceidents of wea- 
e, tber and roads, and the tired ſtate of the cattle, that not 
or oy than one days proviſion could be brought forward in a 
ay f 4 
1, A, It did, TON 
an Q. How many hours did it take, one hour with another, 
ns to draw a batteau from Fort George to Fort Edward ? | 

A. In general about fix. - —- 
at- Q. Was not the unloading the carts at Fort Edward and 
till Nenbarking the contents in batteaux, unloading the batteaux at 
the Upper Falls of Fort Miller, and a ſecond time unloading 
them at the Lower Falls, dilatory as it was, a more expedi- 
nous method than it would have been to have carried the 
proviſions the whole way in carts? * 

A. I do apprehend it was not poſſible, in the feeble tate I 
ound the horſes furniſhed by contract, to have brought for- 
nrd the daily conſumption of proviſions for that army:down to 
ert Miller. In the month of Auguſt, in the latter end of that 
month, at which time I was appointed — 
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of horſe, I made on the 1 of September a general muſter, 
io. found thirty horſes unſerviceable from fatigue and hard Wil © 

abour. | 

Q. Was the tranſport of proviſions at any time impeded Il © 
by the bringing forward the artillery from Fort George ? 

A. The artillery had a ſeparate contract for horſes, with 
which they brought forward their own ftores. I don't re.. 
collect that any part of the proviſion train were ever em. 
ployed in bringing forward artillery or artillery ſtores. | 

Q. Was it poffible, with the means we had, to collect: Ml © 
month's ſtores of proviſions ſooner than it was collected? 

A. | believe not without the utter ruin of the horſes fur. ne 
niſhed by contract for the purpoſe of tranſporting ſtores. 

Q. Was you preſent in the action of the 19th of Septem. Ml 

* | | 


A. I was. nl 

Q. Did the enemy diſpute the field that day with obſti- WM fc 
nacy ? a 

2. They did, and the fire was much heavier than ever! Hat 
ſaw it any where, unleſs at the affair of Fort Anne. 

Q. Do you know how long the regiments of the Britiſh Wl an 
line were under that fire? th. 

A. The three Britiſh regiments (the 2oth, 21ſt, and 62d) m 
were engaged from three o'clock in the afternoon: till ſeven WM th; 
in the evening; and whilft I was a priſoner, I heard the re- nge 
bel quarter-maſter-general ſay, they had nine different regi- 
ments in the field oppoſed to the three Britiſh I have named. 

Q. Do you know the loſs the three Britiſh regiments ſuſ- 
tained ? 

A. I car't ſay. 

Q. Do you remember the ſtate of the 62d regiment when 

came out of the action ? 

I can't ſpeak to the particular ſtrength of the regiment 
when they came out of action, but I heard that there were not 
100 rank and file. | 

Q. How many officers were left in that regiment at the 
end of the action? 

A. I can't anſwer that queſtion ? | 

Q. From the general ſtate of the three Britiſh regiments 
do you think that they would have been in a proper condition 
to have attacked the enemy the next morning? 

A. Certainly not, nor to go on any ſervice whatever. 

Q. About what time of the day did the enemy finally give 


way? 42 
A. They 
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A. They gave way very often, finally about ſeven in the 


evening. 
2 Was it practicable at that time of the evening and in 
that kind of country to have purſued ? e! 
A. I ſhould think not. | 192 
Q. Was you not often employed between the day of that 
action and the action of the 7th of October to reconnoitre ? 
A. Iwas. | 3 
Q. Was you able to obtain a view of the enemies poſi - 
enn 3 & 
A. I obtained a view of the poſition of the right of the 
rebel entrenchments. | 
Q: What was the nature of their poſition to the right, 
with regard to entreachments ? Wt 
A. They were poſted on a hill that came very near the 
river, on the top of the hill was a ſtrong breaſt-work, at the 
foot an abbatis, | | 
Q.: Did it appear to you, that that wing of the enemy was 
attackable ? | | 
A. It is a queſtion that is ſcarce in my line of ſervice to 
anſwer, but as there are no general officers nor older offices 
than myſelf who ſerved under General Burgoyne, I hope no 
military man will think me preſuming to give my opinion on 
that ſubje&t ; I do think that we could not have attacked the 
nght wing of the rebel entrenchments without riſking the 
lols of the whole army, and with little probability of ſuc- 
ceſs, 1 1562-3 
Q. Could you obtain a view of the left wing of the 
enemy ? E1 
A. never ſaw the left wing of the enemy's entrenchments 
till T was taken priſoner and conducted through their works. 
Q. On the 9th of October, was you in a ſituation to ſee 
the enemy advancing to the attack of our left? 


A. Ves. N 2 N dS $1 
Q Did they advance under a well ſerved fire of grape ſhot 
from our artillery ? ? | | 


A. I was in a ſituation that gave me an opportuniry of ſee- 
ng the directions of the rebels columns, and I was very much 
aſtoniſhed to hear the. ſhot from the enemy fly ſo thick after 
our cannonade had laſted a quarter of an hour. | 
Q. When the Britiſh grenadiers were forced laſt from 
their poſt what enſued ? + | 
A. I did not ſee the Britiſh grenadiers forced back, I ſaw 
lem on their march, as I apprehended taking a different poſi- 
3 dlon 3 
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- quitted their ground as ſoon as the firing began, and to the 


have ftaid one hour in their camp. 
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tion ; at that time ſeveral of them broke their ranks, but © 
ſome aid-de-camps calling to them for ſhame to continue their 
ranks, they marched away to their ſtation in good order; x 
battalion of Brunſwickers that were on the left of the artillery, 


qQ 


on 4 


beſt of my recollection. I did not fee they left a man behind 
them on the ground. I would add chat after ſome difficulty 
that battalion was brought to make a ſtand in the rear of the 
Artillery but in no order. Ie. | 
Q. Was not that battalion brought to that ſtand by the 
2 and exhortation of Major Reideſel? | 
A. I did not ſee General Reideſel endeavour to ftop the 
battalion, but I ſaw an aid-de-camp- of his and a brigadier 
major with their drawn ſwords keeping them vp. I did fee 
General Reideſel immediately afterwatds, on the right of the 
* with the battalion perfectly formed and in good 
Or er. 
Q. Do you imagine that the giving way of the battahon 
1 firſt nde, was the cauſe that ths artillery on that 
was taken, and yourſelf and Major Williams being made 
priſoners ? e Nr x 
A. I believe it contributed in ſome meaſure towards the r 
loſs of the action on that day; but before Sir Francis Clarke Nef 
died of his wounds, he told me that he received his wound 
in bringing orders for the artillery and the whole of the de- 
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tachment to return to camp: and to the circumſtance of dit the 
Francis Clarke's being wounded, I do attribute the loſs of the MW © ! 

- attillery, if not the loſs of the whole army. | | you 
Q. Had you an opportunity after you was priſoner, to , 
fee-the left of tlie enemy's intrenchments? 90% 
A. L had. 0 
Q. Was the ground within cannon-ſhot of the left open, 2 


and commanding it? 
A. All the ground that I ſaw was cleared and entrenched. 0 
Q. Was there not ground within cannon- ſhot that would I re 
have commanded that entrenchment on the left? 
A. There was. w. 
Q. Had we gained poſſeſſion of that ground and been able Ne 
to erect batteries of our heavieſt guns, would not the whole Q 
lines of the enemy been enfiladed * ait 
A. The ground alluded to was entrenched, and commande! 
the whole of the rebel camp and lines; if the army had got 
poſſeſſion of that ground, I do not believe the rebels would 


Did cher 
—_ UY Vi 
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Q. Did —— ever hear, in converſation with the rebel offi- 
cers, that 

marched out of his lines and attacked without orders from 
General Gates? 

A. I did hear that General Arnold had marched out on the 
ch of October without orders from General Gates, I did 
alſo hear, that he adviſed the going out to meet General Bur- 
goyne on his march and engaging him before he approached 
their lines; and the reaſon he gave was this: if General Bur- 
goyne ſhould ever come near enough their lines to be able 
to make uſe of his artillery, that he would certainly poſſeſs 
himſelf of their camp, that their troops in that caſe would 
never ſtand any where; but if, on the other hand, the rebels 
ſhould be defeated in the woods, the troops would after that 
have confidence in their works; for which reaſon Arnold ad- 
viſed riſking an action in the woods, before General Bur- 
goyne came near enough to ſee their works. 
hat Examined by other members of the committee, and by General 
* . Burgoyne accaſionally. 

Q. Did not your ſituation as deputry quarter-maſter-ge- 


the BY veral, lead you to mix very much with the different officers ' 


ke of the army? 

und & imac: | Ke. 

de. . What do you apprehend to be the general opiryon of 
- 6:; ff the officers of General Burgoyne's conduct, as well in action 
the uin them any trying occaſions which have been ſtated by 
C you at the bar? 

oA. They entertained a very high opinion of General Bur- 
y goyne's conduct. 

Q. Had General Burgoyne the full confidence of the arm 

under his command to the laſt moment ? 
Pi A. He certainly had, 
ed. Q. What was the army's opinion of the rebels after their 
ould rtreat from Ticonderoga ? ; 

A. The army in general did not think, after they had 
8 Ticonderoga, that they would make a ſtand any 
where, 

_ Q What was the reaſon given in your army, for the ex- 
pedition to Bennington ? 


nd A. I believe I cannot anſwer that queſtion better, than by 
d got _ an abſtract from the general's orders the day after that 
1WQtion, 


Auguſt 15th, Duer Camp. It was endeavoured, among 
ter objects, by. the expedition which marched to the left, to 
Vor. XII. A a provide 


eneral Arnold forciceing that inconvenience, had 
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provide ſuch a ſupply of cattle as would have enabled the ar- 
my to proceed without waiting the arrival of the magazines: 
that attempt having failed of ſuceeſs, through the chances of 
war, the troops muſt neceſſarily halt ſome days, for bringing 
forward the tranſports.” | 

Q. Why did the army remain from the 16th of Auguſt to 
to 13th of September, before they croſſed the Hudſon's River 
to engage the enemy at Still- Water ? 

A. To bring forward a ſufficient quantity of proviſions and 
artillery, to enable the general to give up his communication, 

What was the opinion of the army on their crofling the 
Hudion's River ? "8 

A. They did think it was their indiſpenſable duty to pro- 
ceed forward and fight the rebels, who we heard were then at 
Still- Water. | | 
Qi. Did you ever forage to the right of General Fraſer's 
camp, bef-re the 7th of Auguſt ? 

A. We never foraged to the right of the camp at Freeman's 
Farm at any one time. On the 7th of October, while the 
troops were in the field, General Fraſer ordered all the bat- 
men and drivers belonging to his brigade to come and forage 
in the rear of the troops. | 

Q.: Do you know what was General Fraſer's opinion on 

your foraging to the right ? ; 

A. 1 do know thar General Fraſer mentioned to me, on the 
5th of October. that there was forage on the right of his 
camp ; but at that time the ground on which that forage was 
to = met with was in the poſſeſſion of the rebels“ advanced 
poſt. | 

Q: Do you think your army would have been loſt, if 
even the expedition from New York had taken place a fen 
days ſooner ? luis 

A, If the troops had arrived at New York ſoon enough to 
have enabled Sir H. Clinton to have made his expedition up 

the North River a week ſooner, I do conceive our arm 
would not have been loſt. 

Q. What was the opinion of the rebels, on Sir William 
Howe's going to the ſouthward ? 

A. 1 was not acquainted enough with the rebel leaders t 

hear their opinion on that queſtion, I do not think that ti 


: - ” o : thi 
- peaſants of the country were judges of the propricty of di 
William How-'s conduct. E at , ; 
„QQ. What was tlie opinion of the officers of Gen. Purgoyne ah 


army, after it was loſt, relative to the croſſing Hudſon's Rwer th 
' * {$4 A, The a 
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| A. They did think that the alternative of retreating with 

x their army to Canada, or proceeding to Still- Water, under 

the neceſſity of giving up his communication, to be an unfor- 

: tunate fatuation ; but I never heard any officers ſay that the 

8 thought General Burgoyne had done wrong: many faid if he 

E had retreated without ritking an action, at the time Sir Henry 

hs Clinton was coming up the North River, the army would ne- 
ver have forgiven him, nor would he ever have forgiven him- 
ſelf. b $67 to 

Dd Q. Was you at New York after the loſs of General Bur- 

* goync's army? dC 

_ A. Les. 
By Q: What was the opinion or the language of the military 


at that place, relative to Sir William Howe's expedition to 
Penſylvania? | 

* A. Whatever opinion was formed of Sir William Howe's 
expedition to Penſylvania, or is formed previous to this en- 
quiry, ſuch an opinion muſt have been ill founded, as Sir 
* William Howe's reafons were not known, nor his inſtructions 
communicated to the public. Ni; 

Q. From your laſt anſwer, is the -ommittee to underſtand, 
wy that the opinions that were formed, reſpecting Sir William 
Howe's expedition to Philadelphia, before this enquiry, were 
not in favour of the expedition? 
the Queſtion objected to, | [Withdrew, 


Again called in, | 


" Q. You have faid that the army thought it their indiſpen- 
Was y 8 Pe 
* fable duty th paſs over Hudſon's River: why did they think 


that that meaſure was particularly their indiſpenſable duty? 
b, if A. If che Hudſon's River had not been there, the army 
2 would have thodght it their indiſpenſable duty to have gone 
and riſked an action before they returned to Canada. If I 
recollect right, 1 ſaid that if the army had returned to Canada 
without fighting, that the army never would have forgiven 
the general, nor the general have forgiven himſelf. 

0. Do you know the nature of the country between the 
place where we paſſed the Hudſon's River and Albany, on the 
caſt fide of the river? 

A. Yes, I do, 

Q. Could the army have taken that route, in order to paſs 
the river oppoſite or near to Albany? | # 

A. The army could not have taken that route, as part of the 
way Was a ſwamp, and on the right of the rebels entrench- 
ments was a mountain very rugged and not paſſable, nearer 
than two miles from the river. 

Aa 2 Q. Was 
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Q. Was it not a neceſſary conſequence then that the boats 
muſt have been abandoned if the army had taken that route 

A. I think I have faid the army could not take that route; 
if the army had marched on the eaſt of the Hudſon's River, 
they could not have marched near enough to have covered 
their proviſion batteaux from the rebel force on the weſt ſide 
of the river, | 

Q. Did the army under General Burgoyne, on their ap- 
proach to Albany, expect a co-operation of the army under 
Sir William Howe upon the North River? | 

A. Theydid ; and this is the order given by General Bur- 
goyne at Freeman's Farm, October the 3d. 

& There is reaſon to be affured that other powerful armies 
are actually in co-operation with theſe troops, and although 
the preſent ſupply of proviſion is ample, it is highly deſirable 
to prepare for any continuance in the field that the King's 
ſervice may require, without the delay of bringing forward 
further ſtores for thoſe purpoſes, the ration of bread or flour 
is for the preſent fixed at one pound.“ 

Q. Are you acquainted with the North River from New 
York to Albany ? | » 

A. I am not, 

Q. How many days march is it from Fort Edward to Al- 
bany if no interruption from an enemy ? 

A. I cannot anſwer that queſtion, unleſs I am to ſuppoſe 
that a bridge was ready formed for the troops to paſs over on 
ſome part of Hudſon's River between Batten Kill and Fort 


Edward, or | that there were veſlels ready to &ranſport the 


troops over Hudſon's River. 

Q. Is the diſtance ſo great between Fort Edward and Al- 
bany that the army could not carry proviſions with them to 
ſupport them during the march ? 4 . 
A. Certainly Albany is not at ſo great a diſtance from Fort 
Edward but that a corps of troops might certainly carry pro- 
viſions ſufficient for the march to Albany, 

Q. Was it not underſtood that if you had arrived at Al- 
bany that the army would have found plenty of proviſion 
there! a 

A. It was generally believed, and I believe it myſelf firm- 
ly, that if the army had got to Albany we ſhould have found 
a number of loyal ſubjects, that would have joined and done 
every thing in their power to have eſtabliſhed the army at 


that place, 
Pry Q. Muſt 


1 
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Q. Muſt not the army, to march from Fort Edward to Al- 
bany, have neceſſarily carried a number of boats to form a 
bridge to paſs the river ? N 

A. T here was no paſſing the river well without a bridge 
of boats, and there were not ſcouls enough on that river to 
make a bridge. 

Q. Would not the neceſſary delay ariſing from carrying 
forward thoſe boats and throwing a bridge fit to paſs an ar- 
my, have conſumed more time than it was poſſible for that 
army 1 ſubſiſt, with ſuch proviſion as they could carry with 
them 

A. I ſhould think it would. 

Q. You will give the committee what information you 
can reſpecting a road from Fort Edward to Albany on the 
left ſide of the river? IF 

A, I have anſwered that fully. | 5 

, Whether by taking a pretty large circuit the a 

2 have reached Albany and — > ſwamps you — 

tioned ? 

y A; Certainly not on the eaſt fide of the river, becauſe the 
enemy being on the oppoſite ſhore would certainly have op- 
poſed General Burgoyne's army croſſing the Hudſon's River 

t Albany, the river being three times the width it is at Sa- 


— WT r — 8 
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le Hay 28. 
a In a committee on the houſe-tax bill, Mr. Alderman Bull Alderman 


rt MW moved an amendment to the clauſe which relieves warehouſes 5. 
je {MWattached to dwelling-houſes from the tax, when they are 
mere repoſitories, and meant for wholefale only. This Au 
I. ould in fact, ſtated as it is, take in a very ſmall part, if 
to {Many of the warehouſes in London; for uſe was made in the 
| way of fale of almoſt every one, which might be conſtrued 
rt Wt be retail, although it was not ſo; and endleſs diſtinctions 
o- Mind litigations would ariſe, very pernicious and deſtructive 
to trade, He inſtanced ſeveral branches of trade, where 
\|- {Winples were daily fold, and taken from the warehouſes, 
on previous to greater purchaſes, He therefore moved, that 
the words © by wholeſale only,” be omitted. A ſhort 
n- M{Mivifion enſued on this, and on a diviſion that the words do 
nd tand part of the clauſe, the numbers were, ayes 74; noes 
2 


9. | 
at Mr, Alderman Sawbridge then moved, that all houſes of Alderman 
(dl. a pear or upwards, that had a ſhop or ſhops attached to e 
hem, be charged no more than gd, per pound, The _ 
9 0 
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af this amendment, he ſaid, was clear ; ſhops were the prin. 
cipal cauſe of the highneſs of rent, and the tax in ſuch in. ll 1, 
ſtances,*was more upon the trade, than the ability of the in. I 
habitänt. This amendment was alſo over-ruled. The u 
numbers were, noes 92; 3 ayes 19. r 
Alderman Mr. Alderman Sarobridge then moved, chat the clauſe: be 71 
Sawbridgee repealed, which taxes all houſes that have an acre of Vand m 
adjoined to them. I lie, he laid, made the houſe-tax bill! 1 


a firive land-tax bill; F Wi 
1 Sir "Grey Cooper gave as a reaſon for this clades: that theik W; 
-a were in different towns of England many houſes with gere er 
dens attached to them, without which the houſes of chem. lic 

ſelves would be of no value. b a 


Mr. Barde. Mr. Burke ſuid, this argument was the moſt forcible that di 
could be brought for a repeal of the clauſe, for it argued cn 
fairly that it was not the houſe but the garden which was tax- 
ed, and it was poſitively bringing a new aſſeſſment on de 
landed property of England. | 

Alderman Mr. Sawbridge fajd the lame ; ny on a Gyifion ti 's at 

* wis over ruled. The numbers w ere, noes 69; ayes 18. 

The bill was re orted, read a third time and pafled. Ad- 
journed to the z1ft, 
May 31. 


Houſe in committee of ſupply. | 
Lord North. Lord North beg 837 by recapitulating that by. the budget i 
Februaty laſt, che fupply voted was 11,995,000!. and a Frac- 
tion; that the Kays and means on that day were land and 
malt N "gh 257 Sp. pol. and the loan 7,009,000]. total 


| 97 | 

By hk his Read budg et in M teh, the taxes vpon Chaiſe 
eo ſt - by a Naretlarge & of five per e cent. on the reve 
nues of & pots. by and exciſes; and by the amp duties in- 
tended to ſppply the deficiencies of the duties on leather 
Wap, and catidles ; the intereſt to be paid on theſe 1,000,000) 

amounting: to 472, OO. per annum, were provided for, 
This day was the tail of the bud et, or a general accoult 
of debtor and creditor. Supply already voted, 11 ,90,000 

army extraordinaries, &c. ſtared Feb. 24, 3,197,000 

votes not ſtated then; but fince” paſſed, 110, oool. in "it 
£15,200,000l. and a fraction. The difference to be ſtill pro- 
vided for, or exceſs of ſupply, was 5, 400, oool. To mak 
up this difference, he would charge the ſinking fund wit 
A2, ooo, oool. Here his Lordſhip entered into an account et 
the ſinking fund, and the deficiency of the houſe and (er 


vants tax of laſt year. He would take it only at 2,000,900 
[46 
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n- Wl for the three quarters; ending at Chriſtmas,though he believed 
n- he would be obliged to anticipate part of the ſpring quarter. 
Ne The 700,000l. 3 of laſt year, occaſioned by the houſe 
be and ſervants tax chiefly, was made up out of the quarter 
ending at Lady-day, after which there remained a ſurplus of 
be Wl 51,0001. To pay off the exchequer bills of laſt year, he 
nd WF meant to circulate bills to the ſame: amount of 1, 500, oool. 
| 2 WW and 500,000. to pay the lottery prizes, after which there 
WH would ftill remain a ſurplus unprovided for, or deficiency. of 
ere ways and means, of 1, 400, oool. The million and a half 
'r- WF exchequer bills had been long in circulation; the half mil- 
m- lion to pay the Igttery prizes of laſt year would not glut the 
market; and tþ bank, which on all occaſions ſhewed a 
ot diſpoſition to oblige government when in their power, would 
xd BW circulate the half million without any additional expence to 
x- WF the nation. The 1,400,000!. would ſtill remain to be pro- 
tie Wl vided for, which he expected to receive from the Eaſt India 
company for the renewal of their charter; but for reaſons 
% not neceſſary to mention, that had been deferred till the next 
| ſeſſion. If the bank could not conveniently circulate this 
d. WY latter ſum, it ſignified very little; they could be circulated 
without impoſing any hardſhip on that company, by iſſuing 
them in payment, &c. and, in his opinion, it was of very 
little conſequence, or could have no effect on the market, 
whether this 1, 400, cool. deficiency of ways and means, got 
into the market in the ſhape of exchequer bills or India 
bonds, which laſt muſt have been the caſe, had the original 
intention ſucceeded, that of procuring the difference trom 
the Eaſt-India company. | 
He had to lament that no part of the navy debt could be 
paid off in the courſe of the preſent year; but that was 
owing to the refuſal of the perſons who negotiated the loan 
to lend the other million. The loan turned out beyond ex- 
pectation. He would not ſay that the original ſubſcribers re- 
ceived the benefit or advantage entirely, but it was plain 
unt that it was a very adyantageous bargain to thoſe concerned 
00. in it, or thoſe who held the tubſcription when the ſock roſe. 
and It was an untortunate circumſtance, that the ſubſcribers to 
the preceeding loan were fo great ſufferers ; but that was ba- 
lanced by the pleaſing proſpect, that money would be had 
the next year with greater facility, and upon better terms. 
There were, befides, good grounds tor this expectation. The 
territorial revenues of India gave the nation a right to expect 
in equivalent; and in a vear or two more 200, cool. per 
annum 
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annum would fall into and augment the ſinking fund, on the 0 
cealing of the one per cent. annuities granted during the late F 
war z ſo that on the whole he had every reaſon to expect un 
that money would be had the next year upon terms, Wl 
without laying any additional burthens on the public, 1 

His Lordſhip then went into minor calculations, relative R 
to deficiencies of hundreds and fifties, and ſurpluſſes of no 
conſequence. French prizes, ſale of lands in the ceded WM * 
lands, ſurcharges, and deficiencies, &c. and wound up 2 
detail of an hour and twenty minutes, with ſtating a ſurplus 
on the whole of an exceſs of 11,0001. of ways and means to Ml © 
the ſupply. BY 

Mr. Hartig. Mr. — obſerved, that although the noble Lord ſtated Ml be 

the debtor and creditor of his — 2 at fifteen millions and Wl ® 

a fraction, it was little ſhort of twenty. There would 

be a million vote of credit; the navy debt had increaſed 
within the laſt year 2,300,000l. and it was eftimating ex- 
traordinary ſervices very low, to rate them at A million and 

a half; he meant ſuch as were not, nor could not be pro- 

perly brought to account within the year. 

Hie mentioned the unfunded debt; the exchequer bills in 
courſe, he ſaid, were 1,500,000l. there were 500, oool. in- 
tended to be circulated to ſupply thoſe iſſued laſt year; 
1,000,000l. new vote of credit; upwards of 5,000,0001. navy 
debt; 1,400,000], more propoſed to be circulated by the 
—— reſolution; the whole amount to nearly 11, ooo, oool. 

f the war was to terminate at the end of the preſent year, he 
believed it would not be too high a calculation to ſay, that 
the coſt of it would amount to 10, ooo, ol. more. I he ex- 
traordinaries of the laſt war, or the ſums left unprovided for, 
were 10,000,000]. but ſuppoſing they ſhould only be 5,000, oool. 
the unfunded debt left floating in the market would amount 
at leaſt to 16, ooo, oool. a monſtrous ſum indeed, if to it were 
added the funded debt already contrafted, the produce of the 
ſinking fund for the four laſt years, and an additional expence 
of 10, ooo, cool. for the next campaign, ſhould not a peace 
be agreed upon in the interim ! indeed if it were, the greater 
Part of the expence muſt be unavoidably incurred. 

He then ſtated the naval force of France, and ſaid, it was 
nearly equal to that of Great-Britain, in the Channel and 
America; and contended, that Spain held the balance in ber 

hand, and that her weight would preponderate the ſcale in 
favour of which ever party ſhe eſpouſed. He affirmed, that 
we held the empire of the ocean but at the will and pleaſure 


of 
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of the houſe of Bourbon; that conſidering how nearly equal 
France and Great - Britain were at fea, forty thips of the line 
which Spain had ready in her ports, would give a deciſive 
2 England, both in Europe and the Weſt- 
Indies. He was procceding further in this argument, but 
was called to order by ; | 

Earl Nugent, who laid, he would never fit filent and hear it EarlNugents 
aſſerted, that Great-Britain held the empire of the ſea, at the 
will of the houſe of Bourbon. | 

Mr. Burke called his Lordſhip to order; faid, his honoura- Mr. Burke 
ble friendswas giving his reaſons in debate, that Spain had 
forty men of war of the line, which was a fact, if true, that 
he had a right to ſtate in argument, in ſupport of his opi- 
nion. ; 

Mr. Hartley reſumed his ſpcech, and to prove what he af- Mr: Hort- 
firmed to be true, took two liſts of the Spaniſh navy out of 9 · 
his pocket, by the firſt of which it appeared that there were 
forty ſhips of the line at Cadiz and its neighbourhood, in 
September 1777 ; and by another liſt, which he received the 
fatter end of the year 1778, that there was one of eighty, 
five of ſeventy-four, and two of fſixty-four, built in the in- 
term, He had his account from a perſon who had been on 
board every ſhip, could deſcribe its ſtate and condition, and 
if the noble Lord doubted the fact, he was ready to produce 
the perſon at the bar. He then entered into a long account 
of the ſtate and diſpoſition of France, Spain, and Great-Bri- 
tain, and recommended to hold out new terms to America, as 
the only means left of preventing the total ruin of this 
country, and the diſſolution of its naval power. He ſaid, 
Spain was inclined to break with England, and if ſhe did, all 
hopes of accommodation with America would be totally at 
an end, | 

Mr. Burke ſaid, the public lay under great obligations to Mr. Burke, 
the honourable gentleman [Mr. Hartley | who had juſt fat 
down, as well on the preſent as on many former occaſions, 
His details were always important and correct, and in par- 
ticular, well worthy the attention of the noble Lord in the 
blue ribbon. | 

The honourable gentleman had ftated, and truly ſtated, 
that the expence of the campaign 1779, would be little ſhort 
of the enormous ſum of twenty millions, including the navy 
lebt, vote of credit, and ſervices; which, from the manner 
hey were neceffarily incurred, could not be regularly paſſed : 
n account within the year, He had ſtated the unfunded 
Vor, XII. B 5 debt 
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debt only at 16,000,000]. which he thought was conſiderably 
lower than it might be juſtly computed. He differed from the 
honourable gentleman with great reluctance and diffidence in 
matters of computation and finance; but he was convinced, 
that if the war was to ceaſe the inſtant he was ſpeaking, that a 
tail of ten additional million of unfunded debt, which, with 
the eleven millions already ftated by his honourable friend, 
would make in the whole twenty-one, or at leaft twenty 
millions of unfunded debt behind. The debt already funded 
| bore an intereſt of nearly a million a year; this unfunded 
debt, when funded, would add to the intereſt paid to the 
public creditors, about another million; ſo that the firſt face 
the American war at this ſtage of the buſineſs preſented to the 
people of England, was, a mortgage on their lands, movea- 
bles, trade, and commerce, in perpetuity, of two millions a 
year, America loſt, and not a ſhilling to balance this unpa- 
ralleled loſs, and an inſupportable burden in return. : 

The noble Lord, if he could judge from his language, 
whatever his ſecret feelings might be, kept up his counte- 

nance tolerably well, and ſeemed to be already preparing for 
another American campaign. Says the noble Lord, the 
finking fund will be more productive this year than it was the 
laſt; the houſe and ſervants tax will come into its aid ; and, 
inſtead of being a burden, as they were to the amount of 
feven hundred thouſand pounds this year, they will conſider- 
ably augment its receipt in the next. 

Says the noble Lord, a ſum of money is expected the next 
year, from the Eaſt India company; and in conſideration of 
the territorial revenues, an annual ſupply will be expected K 
by way of equivalent; and in a year or two, on the ceaſing 6 
of ſome determinable annuities for years, the finking fund p 
will be further augmented, to the amount of 200, oool per 
annum. 

For the preſent, I ſhall conſider thoſe golden promiſes in d 
no other light than as they are held out, as ſtimulatives to 
induce this Houſe and the nation to a farther proſecution of 
the American war. 

You hear no more of raifing the ſupplies within the year, 
but you are told of the increaſing ſtate of the ſinking fund, 
and of a ſtanding, fixed Eaſt India revenue, in which one 
ſuppoſition, perhaps impoſſible, is followed by another ſuppo- 
fition, perhaps more impoſſible, The firſt is, the ſuppoſed 
flouriſhing ſtate of the finking fund, and the certainty of ob- 
taining a ſettled revenue from India; the ſecond is, ww 
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thoſe reſources, if real, can or will preſent ſuch a ſecurity to 
the money-lenders, the next year, as they will be willing to 
advance their money upon; but of this, more hereafter, 

The noble Lord is preparing for another American cam- 
paign ; that is the main object of my riſing. He gave us to 
underſtand, early in the ſeſſion, that it was his intention to 
do to; that the pre:2nt was to be carried on upon a moderate 
ſcale ; that it was to be moderately fed; but that from the 
diſpoſition of the people of America to return to their former 
ſtate of obedience, and from the inability of the Congreſs 
to ſupport their uſurped dominion, the loyalty of the majo- 
rity or body of the people, and the vigorous, unanimous ex- 
ertions of this country, the fate of America would be deter- 
mined in the year 1780. This was the ſubſtance of what 
fell in ſeveral converſations upon this ſubject. If I have miſ- 
ſtated the noble Lord's ſentiments, his Lordſhip will rife and 
ſet me right : if not, I ſhall rake it for granted ; and his 
financinl diſcourſe this day confirms to me, that ] neither 
mitunderſtood, nor have miſrepreſented him. Here then is 
another ten millions to be added to our burdens, and an an- 
nual intereſt of half a million to be paid in perpetuity, If 
this however is certain loſs, let us look forward to the proba- 
ble gain. Nothing! America is loſt; and all ws have to 
balance againſt this riſque and loſs is, a war with France, 
Spain, and America! I ſhall beg leave to aſſign my rea- 
ſons. | : 

We have been fitting in this Houſe, twice a week, till 
midnight, in examining officers upon the probability of ſuc- 
ceſs in the American war. We have been informed, that the 
people in general are hoſtile to us; that the face of the coun- 
try, at alinoft every mile's diſtance, preſents a native fortreſs ; 
that the rebels are well diſciplined ; that they are the moſt 
dexterous in the world at raiſing field works and ſudden de- 
fences; that, from the nature of the country, it is next to 
impoſſible to obtain intelligence ; that the country in general 
is interſected by broad, deep, and rapid rivers ; abounds in 
crecks, and is covered with woods and moraſles, In ſhort, 
that a ſucceſsful war is totally impracticable, with any force 
or aſſiſtance we could be able to procure and ſend, 

This is not the language of declamation, of hearſay, or 


conjecture; the two generals who commanded there, hold 


it; every officer of rank who ſerved under them confirm it, 
What then is the next conſideration ? Moſt aſſuredly, if we 


cannot recover America, or if even the probabilities were 
B b 2 balanced, 
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balanced, that it would be a moſt hazardous experiment, 
is to determine on the propereſt mode of relinquiſhing the 
attempt. | 

In the face of all theſe difficulties, however, the noble 
Lord appears determined to riſk another campaign. The 
difficulties ſeem as nothing in his contempition. The Houſe 
and nation is with him, and all he looks tor or attends to is 
the means, I recolle& well when the noble Lord ſaid, on the 
firſt budget day, the American war muſt be * moderately fed,” 
the Houle reſounded with hcar'ems ! while twenty far con- 
tractors cried out with one voice, ſome in hoarſer, tome in 
more ſonorus accents, feed! feed! feed?“ This deluded 
country was to be bled to death, to be plundered to the laſt 
ſhilling. What cared the contractors? Like ſo many ravens 
and birds of prey, they wiſhed only to ſuck her inmoſt vitals, 
to feaſt on her entrails, and finally glut their all- devouring 
maws on her lifeleſs cadaver. 

But to return to the means pointed out by the noble Lord 
for carrying on this ruinous war: an increaſe of the ſinking 
fund ! 200,000. a year determinable annuities, and a per- 
manent annual Eaft India revenue. The noble Lord knows 
that the finking fund will not anſwer what it is already 
charged with; he knows that the ſurcharge of the cuſtoms 
and exciſes, the poſt-horſe tax, nor that upon ſtamps, can- 
not, from the nature of collecting them, be brought into the 
receipt of the exchequer by the end of the Chriſtmas quarter, 
As he is ſenſible of all this, he muſt of courſe know, that in- 
ſtead of an increaſe of the ſinking fund, there muſt be a 
decrcaſe to the amount nearly. of the intereſt of the whole 
Joan of the preſent year, a ſum of upwards of 400, oool. 
So much for his Lordthip's expectations from that quarter. 

As to the deter minable annuities, which will fall in 1781 
and 1782, ſurely the noble Lord does not mean to be ſerious, 
when he ſtates them as part of the ways and means for the year 


1780. 


The India company, however, in his Lordſhip's opinion, 
holds out ſomething more certain, and of greater magnitude; 
a fixed revenue to be obtained will be a good ſecurity, Here 
the ſame objection holds to this reſource as to that of the ſink- 
ing fund, Suppoling the terms fixed, and the act paſſed, and 
the revenue certain, can the money be remitted, or inveſt- 
ments made time enough for the payment of the intereſt grow- 
ing due in the year 1780? Impoſſible : but in my opinion 
the plan of a ſettled regular revenue is totally impracticable ; 
an 
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and I dare ſay the noble Lord will be convinced of this me- 
lancholy truth, when he comes to negociate with the money- 
lenders z they will not truſt to ſo precarious a ſecurity, The 
truth is, our territ ries in the Eaſt Indies are able to render 
certain advantages in commerce and military ſtrength, to this 
country, and no more. We tried the experiment once be- 
fore, and were at laſt obliged to forego an ideal revenue of 
40,000]. per ann. but not until the company became bank- 
rupts, and were obliged to apply to this Houle for aid. The 
great military eſtabliſhment kept up in that country has ſwal- 
lowed up all the land revenue; and all the real advantages we 
can ever expect to reap from it, is in the way of trade, and 
the increaſe of private property ſpent within the kingdom, 
and the power and the weight and preference it has given to 
us in that quarter of che globe, over Holland, France, Spain, 
and all the other European powers who poſſeſs any territories 
there, The company will be able to defend their own poſ- 
ſeſhons, and annoy our enemies there, and of courſe will add 
to the aggregate ſtrength and dignity of the Britiſh empire; 
but, I fear, if our Eaſt India poſſeſſions are to come under the 
patronage of the crown, and are to be governed as a military 
province, that they will follow the fate of our dominions in 
J the Weſt, and will finally be wreſted from this country, I 

do not mean however to diſapprove of, or controvert the con- 
trouling power and guardianſhip of this Houſe. Let this 
Houſe and the Parliament be the medium of controul ; but I 
hope I ſhall never behold it ingrafted or inveſted in the executive 
power of this country; waving, however, every more remote 
conſideration, ſo far as a fixed revenue may be applicable to 
the immediate relief of this country, to enable us to raiſe the 
lupplies with greater facility, and upon better terms, I believe 

it is clearly demonſtrable, that it can anſwer no ſuch purpoſe 
51 for the enſuing year. 
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Sy If then the American war is impraQticable, I think I have 
ar proved that his Lordſhip's means are no leſs ſo, which clearly 

amounts to this, that the annuities payable on the loan of the 
ny next year muſt be paid by additional burthens to be laid upon 
e; the people, and that the additional burdens thus to be laid, fal- 
re ling probably ſhort of the ſums they will be taken for, as in 
k- the three preceding years, muſt be drawn from the ſinking fund, 
nd Which will be an anticipation of the greateſt part of its pro- 
{t- luce. Whether national aids procured in ſuch a manner, and 
* Won ſuch terms, to carry on a war impracticable and de- 
on utive in its nature, would be a wiſe meaſure, I leave to this 
2 vuſeand the noble Lord to determine; but I had an additio- 


areaſon for rifing on the preſent occaſion, equally ſtrong with 
any 
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any of the foregoing, to ſhew the folly and madneſs of proſe. 
cuting the American war; and it is connected with what fell 
from my honourable friend who ſpoke before me. 

My honourable friend fays, that he has ſtrong reaſon to be. 
Jieve, that America would at preſent be willing to treat upon 
amicable terms with this country, if we deſiſted from farther 
hoſtility, as they begin to ſee into the deſigns of France, and 
that Spain continues and is determined to preſerve a neutra. 
lity. My honourable friend, with his uſual ability and zeal, 
has followed this information by earneſtly prefling the noble 
Lord to make ſome propoſition in Parliament, tending to 
a full reconciliation with the colonies, becauſe, ſaid he, if 
from any accident Spain ſhould depart from her neutrality and 
be drawn in as a principal in the war, America will refuſe to c 
treat upon any terms, To ſtrengthen this argument, my ho- 
nourable friend has ſtated the very formidable naval force of f 
Spain, to ſhew that we ſhould be over-matched by ſuch an \ 
union of power as France, Spain, and America. I differ in part 
from my honourable friend, both in his facts and concluſions, 0 
I have ſtrong doubts that America would not treat, becau' 15 
the condition precedent, that they would not, has altea 
actually taken place, for Spain is no longer a neutral or me- 8 
diating power; all neutrality and mediation is over, and that b 
within a few days. The treaty is determined very recently, Wi , 
within leſs than a week, perhaps hve days. I agree with ny 
honourable friend, that Spain, as the is now actually leaguel Wi. 
with France, will turn the ſcale againſt us; bur 1 do not de- £ 
ſpond, could we get rid of the American war. We often con- 
tended with thoſe powers, and vanquiſhed them on our pro- the 
per element, the ocean; and [ truſt ſtili, if we are united, our 
councils wiſely and -vigorouſly conducted, and the fpirit of 
the nation called forth, that we are able to reſiit their utmaſt 
efforts. Lf the confidence of the people was reſtored ; if a 
dangerous court ſyſtem was broken; if the influence of the 
crown was regulated and limited within its due and conſtitu— 
tional bounds, we ſhould have no reaſon to deſpair ; but the 
inſtant is critical; the moment muſt be ſeized ; recall you! 
troops from America; if ſhe will not treat upon a political 
connection, as ſoon as ſhe perceives the Houſe of Bourbon 
leagued for our total deſtruction, ſhe will deſiſt from all enmity, 
and forget all former injuries; ſhe will feel all the emotions 
of a child for the miſeries of an harſh or miſled parent; but 
even were ſhe to obſerve a neutrality, I would not deſpair but 
we ſhould prevail in the conteſt. She muſt at once percei 
that it is no longer a ſtruggle for her liberties, but a plan, yo 

cert 
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certed between our natural enemies, to erect ſchemes of am- 
dition and endleſs deſtruction on the ruins of her once kind 
and indulgent parent, 

repeat once more, that all negociation is at an end, that 
Spain is openly leagued with France, The noble Lord knows 
it, I call upon him to contradict me ; if he does not, I ſhall 
take it for granted. If ſo, then | earneſtly implore the noble 
Lord not to loſe a moment's time, but inſtantly ſeize an occa- 
ſion which the interval of a very few days may place for ever 
beyond his reach. The fate of the empire, the exiſtence of this 
country depend upon celerity, vigour, and union in this very 
important concern, 

I have but one word more to add; my honourable friend 
has ſtated the naval force of Spain, I believe, very correctly; 
for I have a liſt myſelf in my hand which confirms it, At 
preſent we are ſuperior to France in the ocean, and the Weſt 
Indies, and I believe in the Eaſt, We are inferior only in the 
Mediterranean, where, moſt certainly, our two important for- 
treſſes are at the mercy of the Houſe of Bourbon; and for this 
ſingle reaſon, if for no other, that we cannot at preſent ſend a 


wh lingle officer or man there, unleſs we can be happy enough 
— to ſmuggle him in a rum puncheon, or brandy caſk, But 


Spain, ſays my honourable friend, with forty or forty-eight 
ſhips of the line in Europe, will give to the Houſe of Bour- 
% bon a decided majority—Granted ; and that, in its probable 


* conſequences, urges me to preſs the matter more ſeriouſly on 
you the noble Lord in the blue ribbon ; becauſe, if the empire of 
ee · ¶ the ſea once leaves us, our diſtant dependencies muſt follow of 
eon courſe. It is true, the Eaſt Indies is able to defend itſelf, ſo is 
Pro, the Weſt ; but no longer than we ſhall maintain the empire of 
I the ſea, If the Houſe of Bourbon have a ſuperiority in the 
* European ſeas, that ſuperiority will ſoon extend itſelf to the 


Eaſt and Weſt Indies, becauſe having it in their power to cut 
* off all ſupplies of men, ordnance, nayal ſtores, &c. thoſe places 
| muſt neceſſarily ſubmit in time, be their local ſtrength ever fo 


from impending ruin, and the intention of preſſing it forcibly 
upon the noble Lord, was the true cauſe of giving the com- 
mittee ſo much trouble, | 

He concluded with a (few words on the critical and dan- 
gerous ſtate of Ireland. 
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equal, Diſpatch is therefore the only thing that can ſave us 


Lord North delivered the following meſſage from the King: 1.4. Nersb. 
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His Majeſty relying on the experienced zeal and affection 
of his faithful commons, and conſidering in this critical con. 
juncture that emergencies may ariſe, and be attended by the 
moſt dangerous conſequences, if proper means ſhould not be 
immediately applied to prevent or defeat them, is deſirous that 
this Houſe will enable him to defray any extraordinary expen- 
ces incurred, or to be incurred, on account of military ſer- 
vices for the year 1779, and to take all ſuch meaſures as the 
exigency of affairs may require, | G. R. 


His Lordſhip moved to refer the meſſage to the committee 
of ſupply 

Report from the committee of yeſterday, that 2071). re- 
maining in the exchequer, ſurplus of the ſinking fund, be 
applied towards the ſupply. | 

That 207,063/. remaining in the exchequer, excluſive of 
the ſinking fund, be applied towards the ſupply. 

T hat the produce of the duties ariſing from gum ſeneca, 
before the 5th of April, 1780, be applied towards the ſupply, | 
That 1,500,000/. be raiſed by loans, or exchequer bills, t 
That 1,900,000). be raiſed by exchequer bills. 
All agreed to. | : 


The Houſe then reſolved itſelf into a committee on the 
American correſpondence, F. Montagu, Eſq. in the chair. R 

Earl of Harrington called in, and examined by General 
Burgoyne. | 
2. In what capacity did your Lordſhip ſerve in America, 
in the campaign 1777 ? * 

A. I was captain in the aqth regiment of foot, and went 
on the expedition with General Burgoyne with the command 
of the grenadier company. I was afterwards appointed ſu- 
pernumerary aid de camp to the general. 

Q. While acting as captain of the grenadier company, 
was you at the action of Huberton ? 

A. I was, | | 

Q. What was the behaviour of the enemy on that day ? 

A. They behaved, in the beginning of the action, with a 

t deal of ſpirit; but on the B 


22, n* + 


ritiſh troops ruſhing on them 
with their bayonets, they gave way in great confuſion, 
Q. From the nature of the country was it practicable to 


purſue the enemy farther than they were purſued on that oc- 
caſion ? | 10 
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A, Certainly not; I think we ran ſome riſk even in pur- 
ſuing them ſo far. 
Q. At what tme of the campaign was it that General 
Burgoyne requeſted your Lordſhip to act as his aid de camp? 
A. I think about the 12th of July. 
Q. Was you preſent a few days after that time at a coun- 
— cil held with the Indians of the remote nations, then juſt ar- 
— rived under the conduct of Major Campbell and Mr. St. 
e Luc ? 
. A. Ves. 
Q. Was you preſent at a former council of the Indians 
ee held at Lake Champlain? 
A. Ves. 
- Q. What was the tenor of General Burgoyne's ſpeeches 
e and injunctions, at both thoſe councils reſpecting the reſtraint 
of barbarities? 


of A. He abſolutely forbid their ſcalping, except their dead 

priſoners, which they inſiſted on doing; and he held out re- 
a, wards to them for bringing in priſoners, and enjoined them 
. to treat them well. 


, Q. Do you remember being with General Burgoyne ſoon 
after the laſt council, upon a viſit to an out-poſt near Fort 


Anne ? 
A, I perfectly recollect it. 
the Q: Had General Burgoyne a conſiderable eſcort of Indians 
with him ? 
ral A, He had. | 
Q. Did part of that eſcort, on a ſcout from that poſt, fall 
ca, in with and take a part of the enemy who were laid in am- 
buſh, for the purpoſe of killing or taking the general and 
ent BY thoſe who were with him? 
nd A. They did. 


ſu- Q W hat were the ſentiments of the captain taken on that 
occaſion, reſpecting his treatment from the Indians? 

ny) A. He ſaid he was treated with much humanity, and I per- 

fectly remember that priſoners brought in on many other oc- 

caſions by the Indians, declared that they had been uſed with 


! the ſame degree of humanity. | 
tha Q. Does your Lordſhip remember General Burgoyne's re- 
em ceiving at F. ort Anne the news of the murder of 


iſs Mac. 
Rea ? | 
A. I do. 
Q. Did General Burgoyne repair immediately to the In- 


dian camp, and call them to council aſſiſted by Brigadier Ge- 
neral Fraſer ? wm 
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A. He did. : 1 
Q. What paſſed at that council ? 
A. General e threatened the culprit with death, in- n 


ſiſted that be ſhould be delivered up; and there were ni 
gentlemen of the army, and I own 1 was one of the number, | 
Who feared that he would put that threat. into execution. 

Motives of policy, I believe, alone prevented him from it; a 


and if he had not pardoned the man which he did, I believe Ir 
the total defection of the Indians would have enſucd, and the 


conſequences, on their return through Canada, might baye C 
been dreadful; not to ſpeak of the weight they would have 
thrown into the oppoſite ſcale, had they gone over to the ene- al 
my, which I rather imagine would have been the cat?, 8 

Q. Do you remember, General Burgoyns's reſtraining the 
Indian parties from going cut without a Britiſh officer or a -y 
proper conductor, who were to be reſponſible for their benz- Þ 
viour ? 

A. Ido. ; 

Do you remember Mr. St Luc's reporting diſconten'; bi 

gmonegſt the Indians ſoon after our arrival at Fort Edward! 

A. I do. cel 


Q. How long was that after enforcing the reſtraints avore- 


mentioned ? th 
A. I can't exactly ſay, I ſhould imagine about three weeks be 
or 2 month. | l 
Q. Does your Lordſhip recollect General Burgoyne tel- WM © 
ling Mr. St. Luc that he had rather Joſe every !ndian, than tha 
N * their enormities, or uſing language to that effect 
Q. Does your Lordſhip remember what paſſed in council Ml 5? 
with the Indians at Fort Edward ? | 2 
A. To the beſt of my recollection much the ſame exhorta- 4 
tion to act with humanity, and much the ſame rewards were * 
offered for ſaving their priſoners. 15 
N. Do you recollect the circumſtance of the Indians defi: ; 
ring to return home at that time? 
„. poſ 
* you remember that many quitted the army without ' 
ve | 
A. I do, immediately after that council, and the next mor- * 
ning. 5 
Was it not the general opinion, that the defeRion of — 
the Ilodians, then and afterwards, was cauſed by the reſtraint wy 
upon their cruelties and babits of plunder ? — 


A. It was. | 
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Q. Had you reaſon to believe that the expedition to Ben- 
ninzton was much defired by General Reideſel, and that it 
was his wiſh to have it conducted by Lieutenant Colonel 
Baum ? 

A. It was always imagined in the army that it was his wiſh, 
and that Colonel Baum was appointed to the command of it 
in compliment to him. IG 

Q: Did you know the corps of Britiſh, commanded by 
Captain Fraſer, which made part of that expedition? 

A. They were volunteers from the Britiſh regiments, and 
alſo ſtood very high in the opinion of the army, from their 
gallant behaviour on all occaſions, 

Q. Do you remember General Burgoyne's viſiting the de- 
tachment after it was aſſembled, and conferring with Colonel 
Baum:? 

A. I do, 

Q. Did Colonel Baum appear ſatisfied with the ſtrength of 
his corps ? 

A, I converſed with Colonel Baum and with ſeveral oſſi- 
cers under his command, and they appeared pRr_ ſatisfied, - 
at leaſt I heard no complaints from them ; the only anxiety 
they expteſſed was left the deſtination of that corps ſhould 
become known to the enemy. : | 

Q. Does your Lordſhip remember General Burgoyne's re- 
ceiving in the night a letter from Lieut. Col. Baum, exprefling 
that he found the enemy in greater force than he expected? 

A. I do. 

Q. Do you remember Sir Francis Clarke, General Bur- 
goyne's aid de camp; being ſent with orders to Colonel Brie- 
* " march immediately to ſupport him ? 

. I do, 

Did you communicate the ſame order to General Reide- 
ſel at the ſame time ? 

A. I did, | 

Q. Was Colonel Briemen's the neareſt corps for the pur- 
pole of that ſupport ? 

A. It was, 

Q. Did Brigadier General Fraſer at all times treat your 
Lordſhip with great confidence ? 

A. I was often with Gen. Fraſer, and he frequently talked 
without reſerve upon matters which he was not particularly 
bound to conceal : there were certain matters of intelligence 
Which it would have been improper for him to mention to 
any body, In this caſe I cannot boaſt ſo much of his confi« 
ence as to ſuppoſe that he * have opened his mind to me, 

C2 , on 
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on matters which he would have concealed from the reſt of 
his friends, 

Q. Have you not frequently been preſent when General 
Burgoyne and General Fraſer diſcuſſed the object of the cam. 
paign and converſed freely on the circumſtances of the time ? 

A. I have. 

Q. Did your Lordſhip ever, in preſence or abſence of Ge. 
neral Burgoyne, hear General Fraſer expreſs a diſapprobation 
of paſſing the Hudſon's River ? 

A. I never did. 

Q. Do you know or believe that the idea of forcing our 
way to Albany, was prevalent through the army? 

A. In every converſation J had with different officers of 
the army, I never remember once to have heard it doubted 

but that we were to force our way. 

Did the army paſs the Hudſon's River with alacrity ? 

A. It is impoffible for any army to have been in higher ſpi- 
rits than they were at that time, or more deſirous of coming 
to an engagement with the enemy. 

. Q. Do you not conceive that to have remained poſted be- 
hind the Hudſon's River at the time the army paſſed it and 
advanced, would have caſt a damp on the ſpirits of that army 
and a reflection on their general? 

A. From the eagerneſs of the army to advance, and the 
reat uneaſineſs that was diſcernible threugh it on every delay, 
if apprehend that it could not have been otherwiſe, and | think 
that General Burgoyne's character would not have ſtood very 
high, either with the army, this country, or the enemy, bad 
he halted at Fort Edward. 

Q. Do you recollect the march up to the enemy on the 191 
of September? 

A. I do. 

Q Will you pleaſe to deſcribe it ? 

A. The army marched in three diviſions ; the German 
line, flanking the artillery and baggage, purſued the courſe of 
the river through the meadows, and formed the left hand divi- 
ſion. The Britiſh line marched parallel to it, at ſome di- 
ſtance, through the woods, and formed the centre diviſion. 
Gen. Fraſer's corps, with the grenadiers and light infantry of 
the Germans, were obliged to make a large detour through the 
woods and formed the right hand diviſion or column. Be 
yond this, on the right, there were, as I underſtand, flanking 
parties of light infantry and provincials. 

Q. Was the country over which the army paſſed, inter- 
ſected with a deep ravine ? ah 
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A. It was one of the deepeſt I ever ſaw. 

Q. Which column was firſt attacked? 

A. The advanced party, conſiſting of the picquets of the 
center column, being ſent forwards under the command of 
Major Forbes, to explore the way by which that column was 
to paſs, fell in with a conſiderable body of the rebels poſted 
in a houſe and behind fences which they attacked, and after 
a great deal of fire, the detachment nearly drove in the body 
of rebels ; but on finding that the — quite round them 
were filled with the enemy, they were obliged to retire to 
the main body. 

Q. Was the march fo performed that when General Bur- 

ne formed the line of the Britiſh infantry, General Fra- 
05 corps were ready upon their right to ſupport them? 

A, General Fraſer on hearing the fire of Major Forbes's 
party, detached two companies to ſupport them, which came 
up juſt after that engagement was over; and on their appear» 
ance, the enemy finding that our troops were in ſtrength, 
quitted the poſt they had before occupied, and immediately 
after this the whole line was formed with the utmoſt regu- 
larity; I would explain that when I ſpeak of the line, I do 
not include the left hand column, which was compoſed of Ger- 
mans, and which did not come into the line or into action till 
late in the day. 

Q. How long did the action laſt ? 

A. From three o'clock, I think, till very near eight, 

Q How long were the 20th, 21ſt and 62d regiments en- 
gaged * 

A. During the greateſt part of that time. 

Q Was the action well diſputed by the enemy? 

A. It was very obſtinately. 

Q. Was your Lordſhip near the perſon of General Bur- 
goyne during that action, except when you were employed 
to carry orders ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were not different attempts made by the general's orders 
to charge the enemy with bayonets, and did not thoſe at- 
tempts fail by the heavineſs of the enemy's fire and thickneſs 
of the woods ? 

A. There were many attempts made for that purpoſe, 
and 9 all failed, except the laſt, when the Britiſh troops 
finally drove chem out of the field. | 

Q. When part of the German troops did get into action 
wat day under General Reideſel, how did they behave * 
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A. I heard their behaviour ſpoke of in the higheſt terms, 
they marched up to the enemy with great coolneſs and ſteadi- 
neſs, and gave them, as I was told, three vollies by word of 
command from their officers. 

Q. Can your Lordfhip ſpeak to the loſs ſuſtained by the 
three Britiſh regiments, the 62d in particular ? 

A. The loſs was very conſiderable, but I do not recolle& 
the numbers. | 

Q. Were thoſe three Britiſh regiments in a condition to 
have attacked the enemy the next morning ? 

A. Their numbers were fo reduced that I apprehend they 
were not. 

Q. From the loſs of killed and wounded, particularly of 
officers, would it have been defirable to have brought thoſe 
three regiments into action for the next ten days? 

A. In leſs than ten days the ſtate of thoſe regiments cer- 
tainly would not have been much mended, and I therefore 
apprehend, that if they were not in a condition to be brought 
into action the next morning, their inability would have fil 
continued for thoſe ten days 
Q. Had the army made a movement to gain the left of the 
enemy's entrenchments, before the redoubts were conftr: © d 
that commanded the plain near the river, would not all: 
batteaux, ſtores and hoſpitals, have been expoſed to 
tack ? ; 

A. It certainly would have been ſo. 

Q. Do you recollect the ſcarcity of forage on the weſt . 
of the river. 

A. I do perfectly. 

Q. Would not the bridge of boats, conſtructed for” the 
urpoſe of foraging to the caſt fide, have alſo been expoſe! 
fore the redoubts above mentioned were raiſed ? 

A. They certainly would; had it not been for thoſe re- 
doubts and a work called the tete du pont, which was raiſed t5: 
the protection of the bridge. 

Q. Do you recolle& how long it took to raiſethoſe re- 
doubts, to throw the bridge and raiſe the tete du font ? 
A. IfT recollect right, the bridge itſelf was finiſhed in one 
night; the making and compleating the other works took 
ſome days. | 
Q Does your Lordſhip remember General Burgoyne men- 
tioning to you, in confidence, the receipt of a letter from vi 
Henry Clinton, and his hourly expeQation of his _ 
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the highlands, and his opinion that his ſucceſs there muſt 
diflodge the enemy without attacking their entrenchments ? _ 

A. I perfectly recollect the general's mentioning all this 
to me. 

Q. Was you near General Burgoyne in the action of the 
"th of October? 

A, ] was. 

Q. = you recollect what orders you carried? 

A, 1 do. 

Q. What were they? 

A. The firſt orders I recollect to have carried were, to poſt 
ö fifty men under the command of a captain of the 20th regi- 
ment to the left of the detachment of the army, 1n order, in 
ſome meaſure, to join them to the advanced works of Gene- 
ral Frater's camp, and in caſe of any accident, to protect the 
detachment, ſhould they find it neceſſary to retire thither, 


- The next orders I carried, were to Major General Phillips, 
c at the end of the action, acquainting him that as that detach- 
t ment ſeemed much difordered from the enemy having turned 
U both their flanks, that it was neceſſary to draw it as ſoon as 


poſſible back to the camp, which ſeemed menaced with an 
e attack, the care of this General Burgoyne committed to 
1 encral Phillips, while he himlelf returned to the camp in 
2 order to take proper meaſures for its defence. On our return 
thither, the works of the camp were actually attacked as 
General Burgoyne had foreſeen, and I was then employed to 
collect what troops I ſhould meet and to order them to thoſe 
de parts where they were moſt wanted. Soon after this, the 
enemy having got round the right of our camp, we expected 
an attack upon our rear, and I then was diſpatched with or- 
he ders from General Burgoyne to Brigadier General Hamilton, 
cl WM forall the works in the rear of the camp which had been pre- 
ouſly conſtrued, to be manned with ſuch ſoldiers as he 
re· could ſpare from the defence of the front. | 
for Q Does your Lordſhip know what orders Sir Francis 
Clarke was c - with at the time he reccived his wound ? 


re· A. I met Sir Francis Clarke as I was ſearching for General 
ö Phillips and acquainted him with my orders, telling him at 
one the ſame time, that as the thickneſs of the wood might pre- 
ook Vent my finding General Phillips directly, I wiſhed he would 


aſſt me, in order that no time might be loſt in delivering 
loſe orders; that was the laſt time 1 taw Sir Francis Clarke, 
ad I. believe that ſoon afterwards he received the wound of 


which he died. Q. w 
0 


196 


2. Was it dark before General Burgoyne had a certainty 
that Colonel Brieman was killed, and his poſt carried by the 
enemy? 

At was ſo dark that the officer, who I believe firſt 
brought the intelligence of it, ſecing a number of men round 
the Gon of that camp, took them for Germans, and was not 
convinced of his error till he was fired upon by them, as they | 
proved to be a party of the enemy who had forced the | 
works. 

Q. Did General Burgoyne uſe any efforts to rally the 
Germans who were returning from action, and to perſuade 
them to recover Colonel Brieman's poſt, 

A. He certainly did his utmoſt endeavours for that purpoſe, 
which, however, were ineffectual from the darkneſs of the 
night and the entire confuſion in which they were. 

Q. Were any other troops at hand, that could have been 1 
ſpared for that purpoſe ? 

A. There certainly were not, every regiment was occu- le 
pied in defence of its own lines, which were not certainly Wl la 
over manned. ra 

Q. In the heat of the action, do you recolle& ſeeing Ge- 


neral Reideſel about the time that the Germans on the left of ar 
the Britiſh artillery were giving way ? gr 
A. I do. 
Q. Was not General Reideſel exerting himſelf to reſtore 
order in his troops ? ent 
A. General Reideſel appeared to me to have behaved on Sa 
that occaſion in every way as became a brave and intelligent | 
officer. ( 
Q. Was the retreat of the army in the night of the 2h ing 
made in good order, and a new — taken by the time it 1 
was day light? and 
A. It certainly was. oll 
Q. Was the army under arms the whole day of the 8th, and that 
in continual expectation of action? . 
A. They were, and indeed were cannonaded during the cell: 
greateſt part of that day, and the advanced corps in particu- 4 
lar, who were poſted on a hill, were under almoſt a cond- Q 
nual fire from the rifle- men of the enemy. Wan 
. Do you recolle& the circumſtance of General Frafers dara 
funera!, on the afternoon of that day? brid 


A. I do, perfectly well; the redoubt in which he was bo- 
ried was very heavily cannonaded during the ceremony and 


Even previous to this they fired at thoſe who attended % 
corps 
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corpſe on its way thither, which I ſuppoſe was accidental, and 

proceeeded from the enemy ſeeing a number of people to- 
ether. | 

b Q. Who were the chief perſons who attended the fu- 

neral ? 

A. All the generals of the army, their aid de camps, and [I 
believe all thoſe who were not attached to any partieular poſt, 
which at that time were very few. | 

Q. Was the retreat of the army, on the night of the 8th, 
and on 23 * and part of the night of the gth, made in 

order 

A. It was made in perfect good order. 

Q. What was the weather on the day of the gth ? 

A. Exceeding wet. 5 

Q. What was the ſtate of the troops, in point of fatigue, 
when they arrived at Saratoga? 

A. They certainly muſt have been much fatigued, from the 
length of time they had been under arms, and more particu- 
larly ſo from the badneſs of the roads, occaſioned by the 
rains, 


e- Q. When it was day- light the next morning, did you ſee 
of WW any part of the enemy upon the plain at Saratoga, on the 
und where our artillery was afterwards poſted ? 
A. I do not recollect. | 
ore Q: Does your Lordſhip recolle& ſeeing a corps of the 
_ on the other fide of the Hudſon's River, oppoſite to 
on ratoga ? | 
ent A. Perfectly well, and they ſeemed in force. | 
Q: Do you remember the circumſtances of a battery open- 
7th ing from that corps ? | 
e A. I do perfebtly well: the general [General Phillips] 
and ſeveral other gentlemen were at dinner, we were all 
obliged to remove, from finding vurſelyes in the range of 
and that battery, y 
Q. We being in the range of that battery, muſt it not ne- 
the WI eeſlarily have commanded the ford on the Hudſon's River ? 
icu- A. It certainly did command that ford. 8 
nti- Q. Do you recolle& Lieutenant Colonel Sutherland being 
kat with the detachment; of regulars and provincials from 
{ers WY Saratoga, to cover a party of workmen employed to repair 
bridges and render the road praQicable ? * 
bo- A. I perſectly recollect it. | 
Q. Do recolle& for what reaſon Colonel Sutherland and 
the regulars were recalled ? | 
Vor. XII. Dad A. 1 
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A. I nnderood it was on the apprehenſion of an action. 
Q. Does your Lordſhip recolte&t different ſcouts bringing 
reports of the —_ being in poſſeſſion of the country be- 

tween 7 and Fort Edward, on both fides thie riyer? 

A. I. 

Q. Do you remember General Burgoyne mentioning, in 
confidencg to you, different ideas of forcing the ford over 
Hudſon's River, of cutting a way by the enemy's right, and 
attempting a rapid march to Albany, or by a night march to 
gain . va os above Fort Edward ? 

A. I do perfectly remember that he mentioned to me all 
thoſe ideas, | | 

Q. Did you ever hear of an offer made by General Phil. | 
lips to make his way to Ticonderoga with a body of troops } 

A. No. | | 

Q. In the intimacy in which you lived with Major Gene. 
ral Phillips, myſelf, and the officers in General Phillips f1- | 
mily, do you not think you ſhould haye heard of 1uch ag 
offer, had it been made? | 

A. I apprehend that I ſhould have heard of it. 7 

Q. Did your Lordſhip hear of General Phillips offering to t 
attempt an eſcape through the woods with one or two guides, 
for the purpoſe of putting himſelf at the head of the troops of 
Ticonderoga, for the future defence of the place ? 

A, I heard it mentioned ſince I came to England, in ſome 
common converſatian, but I never heard it hinted at while [ 
was in America. . 

Q. The day before the council of the generals and field- off. 
cers was called, can you ſpeak of the ſtate of things in general 


at Saratoga ? 
e A. The ſtate of aur army was certainly as bad as poffible. 


25 numbers were few, their proviſions ſhort, and their po- 
1 


> 
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ſition not a good one, owing to the nature of the country, 
which roſe to the diftance of ſome miles, one hill over-topping 
that which was next to it, | | 
Q. Do you know any officer of that army who in that ſitu- 
ation thought we had a right to more than honourable terms ! 
»A. Our ſituation, in the apprehenſion of every one there 
with whom | converfed, did not intitle us to more. 
Q. Did the army in general look on the terms obtained, 
namely the power of ferving their country in other places, to 
be as advantageous as well as honourable, and more than they 
had a right to expect? T9110 ivy 9 | 
A. 1 believe they certainly did, and that few people in the 
army expected ſo good terms as thole which were ap 72 
. ; { N xa mi- 
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Examined by other members of the committee, and by Gempral 
Burgoyne occaſionally. f 

Q. Did the Indians leave the army till after the battle o 
Bennington? | | 

A. Great numbers did, and at many differnt times. 
AQ Were not ſome Indians on the expedition to Bennings 
ton ? | 

A. There were, * 

Q. Was the expedition originally ſent out to Bennington? 

A. My fituation in the army not entitling me to be in the 
council of war, and not being employed in that expedition, 
] was of courſe not entruſted with the orders that were given 
to Colonel Baum, | | 

Q. Have haye you reaſon to ſuppoſe that General Reideſel 
or Colonel Baum had a particular knowledge of that part of 
the country, ſo as to make it proper to give Colonel Baum the 
command of that expedition ? 

A, I believe there was no officer in that army of ſufficient 
rank to have commanded ſuch an expedition, who ever had 
deen in that particular part of the country. 

Q. The intention of the expedition being, as appears by 
the papers on the table, to ſound the diſpoſiton of the people 
of that country, was that part of the country peopled with 
Germans, as many other parts of the country are ? 

A. I can't exactly ſpeak to the deſcription of the people of that 
country, as I was never there myſelf; but there were employed 
on that expedition numbers of provincials, many of whom 
were of that very country; and I apprehend that the common 
ſoldiers of a regular army are not the immediate people who 
are expected to ſound the minds of any country to which they 
ay Rot © * | , | 

Q. As your Lordſhip mentioned the alaerity with which 
the army paſſed the Hudſon's River, did the army in general 
think themſelves at that time inadequate to the purpoſe: of 
forcing their way to Albany? W.0 

A. The opinions of an army, who cannot be acquainted. 
with the intelligence that has been received are often erroneous; 
The army was in high ſpirits, and did not, I believe, daubt 
of reaching Albany. iin! 

Q. Did the general then doubt of reaching Albany? 
A. I really don't know, wW.N 
Q. Were the rebels' entrenchments cornpleated on the 19th 


df September ? 


A. I never ſay the eatrenchments at all. 


. How | 
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Ho was our army employed between the 19th of Sep- 
tember and the 7th of October ? | | 
A. The army itſelf was employed in ſtrengthening its po. 
ſition. 


Q. Did it take the army 18 days to ſtrengthen its poſition 
before it made any movement ? x 
A. I can't exactly ſay. They were working all the time. 
Q. What works were executed in that time ? 
A. There were numbers of redoubts erected, the 7/te du 
pont, lines before the camp, out-works to the lines, in which c 
guards and picquets were placed, and batteries. 
Q. How many redoubts were ereQed ? h 


A. I think in all there muſt have been five or ſix. 
Q. Was the erecting thoſe works full emploment for 18 


days ? e. 
A. I am not an engineer or I certainly ſhould endeavour to 
anſwer that queſtion. | 2 
Q Were all thoſe works neceſſary, in your opinion, for an a 
army that meant to march forward and attack the enemy ? 
A. They were neceſlary in our particular ſituation, being tc 
within half a mile of the enemy to whom we were oppoſed, pl 


and being inferior in numbers. 
Q. Does your Lordſhip know whether the enemy thought be 
it neceſſary to fortify themſelves with redoubts ? 

A. I don't know what the ſpecies of their fortifications 
was, but I have been always told that great labour had been pl: 
employed in their works, and what (mall part I ſaw of them 
convinced me of it. 

Q. Had you not information from deſerters or friends what on 
the enemy was doing ? * 
A. My ſituation in that army did not entitle me to receive br, 
that intelligence; when any perſon came to me to inform me | 
that he had been employed in gaining ſuch intelligence, my tre 
duty was to bring him to the general. 

Q. Was it not a matter of notoriety in the army, that the 
enemy received reinforcement between the 19th of Septem- 
ber and the 7th of October ? 

A. Themanner of receiving intelligence in an army ſeldom 
tranſpires ; the army might gueſs, but I believe they knew 


nothing. = 1 
Q. Was it not underſtood that the rebels had ſuffereda V 
much greater lois than the King's troops, on the 19th of Sep- 0 
tember? | . Opi, 


A. It was, 112 38 227. 1 Tb we. WT 
Wok .C? 
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Q. Was not the whole, or nearly the whole, of the rebel 
army engaged ? 

A. I don't know, I apprehend the whole was not engaged, 

Q. Was our army in general, in your apprehenſion, in as 

a condition on the 20th of September as the rebel army, 

who had ſuffered much more ? 

A. The rebel army was ſo numerous that their loſs was not 
equally felt with ours, 

Q. What number had you reaſon to ſuppoſe the rebel army 
conſiſted of on the 19th of September? 


heard their number exactly. 

Q. Was not the ſcarcity of forage foreſeen by every body ? 

A. Thoſe with whom I converſed did not foreſee it to the 
extent in which we experienced it. 

Q. Was it prudent, in your Lordſhip's opinion, to bring or 
attempt to bring upwards of 1400 horſes to attend the army in 


n acountry ſo deſtitute of forage ? | 

A. I never heard that the horſes in our army were thought 
7 too numerous; on all occaſions a ſcarcity of them was com- 
5 plained of. ; 


Q. Do you know how many horſes were allowed for the 
it baggage of each regiment ? | 
A. I don't know. 


1$ Q. Does your Lordſhip know how many horſes were em- 

en ployed about the train of artillery ? 

m A. I don't recolle& ; but the returns are on the table. 
Q. Was the heavy artillery brought back fromStill-Water, 

at on the retreat of the army, to Saratoga ? 


A. We had loſt ſome ſmall part of it, and the reſt was 
ve brought back to Saratoga. | 


ne Q Did the bringing back of that artillery delay that re- 
ny treat or not ? "0 

A. An army with cannon certainly cannot march ſo ra- 
the pidly as one without cannon, but cannon allways creates a 
m- delay which armies have been content to put up with. 


Q. Was it neceſſary, in your opinion, in the ſituation in 
om which the army retreated, to make their retreat as expedi- 
tiouſly as poſſible ? , |: 
A. The army appeared to me that it did make its retreat 
% expeditiouſly as poſſible, | 
Q Would the leaving of heavy artillery behind, in your 
opinion, have made a Ane of four miles in 3 ? 
I can't 


A. I always underſtood they were very numerous; I never 
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A. Tecan't conceive that it would; the enemy were in force 
behind us; not having numbers to contend with them it 
would have been a very deſperate circumſtance to have aban- 
doned our cannon in caſe of an attack. 

Q. Were the heavy artillery, in effect, of any uſe in that 
retreat? | 
A. I don't recollect, as it happened, that they were of any | 
other uſe than that of their not being turned againſt us. 
Q. Might not thoſe cannon have been ſpiked, and their 
-- x Tg have been knocked off, to have renered them uſe- 
? | : 
A. I underſtand that the ſpikes in cannon are eaſily te- a 
moved; and that it is not an eaſy matter, I believe almoſt an 
impoſſibility, with any tools that are carried in an army to 
knock off the trunnions of braſs cannon. t 
Q: Might not the retreat have been accelerated by leaving 


behind a great part of the baggage ? | \ 
A. I don't think it would: 1 do not remember that we 
were ſtopped on account of any particular impediment, d 
Q. Does your Lordſhip know at what time intelligence | 
was received in General Burgoyne's army of the failure of c 
Colonel St. Ledger's expedition ? c 
A. I think it muſt have been in the month of Auguſt, 1 
Q. Was not that before the paſſing of Hudſon's River? oc 
A. I don't recolle& the exact date of receiving that intel. 
ligence. | ct 
Q Was it in the month of Auguſt ? ar 


A. I can't tell—I heard of it fome time after by accident. w 

Q. Was there any heavy artillery with the army, properly 
fo called ? | | 

A. There was none of the heavy ſort We had medium I ca 
twelve-pounders, and two twenty four-pounders, which we th 
took from the enemy at Quebec, which were very much 
lighter than thoſe twelve-pounders. ca 

Q. From the ſtate of the fatigue of the troops when they co 
arrived at Saratoga, do you apprehend they could have conti- mi 
nued their march though there had been no artillery? 

A, The army was certainly very much fatigued: I believe 
they could have got but very little farther; they certainly 
were not in a ſtate for a long match. | | : 
. - Q. If the battle expected at Saratoga had been on the plain, 
would not the heavieſt artillery we had have been one of our 
beſt dependencies ? | | : 

A. It certainly would; it would have given us a manifeſt, 
ſuperiority in that particular, & If 
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If the army had not been provided with the number 
of horſes they had, by what means would their proviſions or 
batteaux have been tranſported, in places where the river was 
not navigable ? | | 6 
A. The tranſport of the batteaux and proviſions could not 
certainly have been carried on, wa 

. Were there not ſuch places on the Hudſon's River, be- 
tween Fort Edward and Albany ? 7 

A. There were, | 

Q. ls it not, at any rate, a principal object with every ar- 
my, and of a retreating one in particular, to preſerve their 
pany if it be poſſible, even at the expence of ſome labour 


F and delay, and for the uſe they might be of to them after. 

1 wards as well as on the retreat? 

0 4 4 the cannon are ſeldom abandoned but 
through ablolute neceſſity. ; 

Fa Q. Whether, in general, you can inform the committee, 
whether the army had a confidence in the general? 4 

ve A. They certainly had a confidence in the general, and [ 
do not believe that they have altered their opinion. 

ce Q. Did the army then in general, and the officers in parti, 

of cular, entertain a favourable opinion of the general's conduct, 


capacity and attachment to them in the various ſcenes in 
which he was engaged, and more particularly on very trying 
occaſions ? | ; 
el. A. I don't recollect that any officer with whom I have had 
converſation, has ever expreſſed himſelf in different terms, 
and I believe there never was an army more deſervedly pleaſed 


t, with the conduct of their general. 
ry Q. Whether the army expreſſed any diſſatisfaction at the 


general's return home ; that is, whether they thought he 
um came with any purpotes not friendly to them, or looked on 
we Wl themſeives as deferted by him? | 
uch A. I was not with the army when General Burgoyne 
came away, but I have converſed with many officers who have 
hey come from it, and they expreſs no diſſatisfaction on that head, 
much leſs looked on or conſidered General Burgoyne's in- 
tentions as inimical to them. " 
Q What was the ſtate of the American artillery and how 
vas it ſerved ? "> | , 
A. Except on a few occaſions, I do not remember their 
having made much uſe of their cannon : I thought on thoſe 
decaſions that they ſerved them ſlowly but not ill. 
Q. Whether, all circumſtances conſidered, at the time — 


3 


have been more advantageous to have returned than to have to 
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the affair at Saratoga, the retreat of the army was practicable 
either with or without artillery ? | 

A. I thought it was impracticable. 

Q. Whether, after the convention at|Saratoga, you went to 
Albany ? | 

A. Ves. 
Whether you had any opportunity of obſerving the 
xray" of the country, if it was ſtrong or woody, clear or 
open! 
A. Very ſtrong and woody, and a great number of hills. 
What was the diſtance? 

A. I don't exactly recollect: about thirty-two miles. 

Q. Was the ſituation of Albany a ſtrong ſituation, or wa 
it commanded by hills round it ? | 

A. The ſituation of Albany was in a bottom, very much | 
commanded, 

Q. If the army had penetrated to Albany, from whence 
might they have drawn their ſubſiſtence, if the country had 
been againſt them? | 

A. I don't know enough of the country to anſwer that 


queſtion, | 
Q.: Muſt they not have drawn their ſubſiſtence from New } 
York ? | 0 


A. I apprehend ſo, if they were not maſters of the Mo 


hawk country. 
Q. Had you any opportunity of obſerving the extent of tc 


clear or cultivated country round Albany ? th 
A. I can't very juſtly deſcribe it, not having gone out of 
the town of Albany from the time I came into it till I em- m 


barked for New York. | 
Q. Do you think that, circumſtanced as the army was WF n 
after the engagement on the 19th of September, it would 


ſtaid and fortified the camp? 
A. As matters have turned out it certainly might, but I bo 


believe no one thought ſo at that time. [ /[ubdrew. e 
Major Forbes called in and examined by General Bur- ( 
goyne, : the 
Q. Was you major of the gth regiment, and preſent with f 
that regiment in the action near Fort Anne? ( 
A. I was. / 

Q. What was the behaviour of the enemy on that oc- left, 
caſion? rot 
A. At half paſt ten in the morning they attacked us in ume 
front with a heavy and well directed 4 : A large body d V 


then 
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them paſſed the creek on the left, fired from à thick wood 
acroſs the creek on the left flank of the regiment. They 
then began to recroſs the creek and attack us in the rear. 
We then found it neceſſary to change our ground to prevent 
the regiment being ſurrounded, We took poſt on the top of 
a high hill to our right : as ſoon as we had taken poſt, the 
enemy made a very vigorous attack, which continued for up- 
wards of two hours, and they certainly would have forced 
us, had it not been for ſome Indians that arrived and gave the 
Indian whoop, which we anſwered with three cheers. The 
rebels ſoon after that gave way. 

Q. What command had you on the _ of September ? 
1 A. I commanded the picquets of the Britiſh, 
Q Was you attacked on the march and with what degree 
h of vigour ? 


A. I was attacked with great vigour from behind railed | 


e fences and a houſe, by a body of rifle-men and light in- 
d fantry. 
Q. Was you wounded in that affair? 
at A. Very early in the _ . 
Q. Do you remember General Burgoyne bringing up the 
-v WO Britith line to ſupport you, and forming at the firſt opening 
| of the wood ? 
lo- A. I do. d a 
Q. Did General Fraſer's corps arrive preciſely in time 
of to occupy the heights on the right of the Britiſh ſine when 
the action began ? : 
of A. It did, and two companies of light infantry came to 
m- my ſupport. : 
Q Where did General Burgoyne poſt the ninth regi- 
was ment ? \ 1 1 
yuld A. As ſoon as they came out of the wood they filed off 
ave WI to the right, and were drawn off at a ſmall diſtance from 
the left of General Fraſer's corps, with orders to occupy two 
at 1 houſes, one company in each, and defend them to the laſt 
YEW. extremity, 
ur- Q Had you an opportunity in that fituation to obſerve 
the ſtreſs of the action? 
A, I had, while we remained in that poſition. 
Q. What was the progreſs of it? 


left, and were attacked about three o'clock on the ſame 
ground where the picquets had been attacked. About that 
ume 1 heard a great deal of firing to my right with the ad- 
Vor. XII, E e ; y 


A. The 21ſt and 62d regiments were drawn up on our 
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vanced corps. An officer came up to General Burgoyne 
and acquainted him that the enemy were endeavouring tg 
turn the left of the 624d regiment, on which he diſpatched 
an aid-de-camp with orders to the 20th regiment to form on 
the left of the 62d. Immediately after ſome companies of 
the light infantry came to occupy the ground the gth were 
drawn up on. The gth were then ordered behind a deep 
ravine to form a corps de reſerve. I ſaw nothing of the 
action after that. 

Q. What was the ſtrength of the gth regiment on that 
day before they ſuſtained any loſs ? 

A. On the 15th of the month the weekly return was giren 
in, and to the beſt of my recollection they were 250 and odd 
rank and file fit for duty. | 

Q. What was the ftrength of the other regiments in the 
Britiſh ine? 

A. I can't ſpeak with any certainty, as I did not ſee the 
returns ; hut on talking with difterent commanding officers, 
the four Britiſh regiments were about 1100 and the advanced 
corps about 1200. 

Q. Where was the 24'h regiment ? 

A. With the advanced corps. ; 

Q. Where was the 47th regiment ? 

A. Six companies of the 47th. regiwent that were with 
that army were employed as a guard to the batteaux and pro- 
viſions, and two with the advanced corps. 

Where were the other two companics of that rezi- 
ment left? 

A. One at Fort George and another in an illand in Lak: 
George. 

Of the 1109 which compoſed the line on that Cay, 
do yoo know how many were Joſt and diſabled in tire ac- 
tion? 

A. I have heard the ſurgeon of the hoſpital ſay, that there 
were more than 500 of the whole in the ho(pital, but J can't 
ſpeak to how many of the line. 

Q. Can you fay how many were killed? 

A. I can't. 

4 Can you ſay how many officers were killed and wouné- 
ed ! 


A. I can't immediatelv. 


1 


Q. Were the Britiſh troops in a condition to have at- 


tacked an enemy in entrenchments after tlie action ? 


A. Aſtr 


d 
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A. After the action of the 19th I went to the hoſpital to 
my wounds dreſſed, and did not join the regiment till the 
Ich of October : I can't therefore give an opinion of m 
own ; but I have heard ſeveral officers ſay, they did not thin 
it would have been prudent or right, from the loſs they had 
ſuſtained the day before, 0 ; 

Q. Did the regiments begin to be increaſed in their ſtrength 
from the recovered men to any conſiderable degree in leſs 
than eight or ten days ? 

A. Not that I know of: I was at the hoſpital at the time. 

Q. Being in the hoſpital, had you occaſion to know that 
the regiments were ſtronger from the receipt of their recover- 
ed men on the 7th of October, than they were at any time 
between the 19th of September and that day? 

A. I know that ſeveral men were diſcharged from the ho- 
ſpita! ſo far recovered as to enable them to do their duty. 

Q. At what time did the troops arrive at Saratoga? 

A. About eight o'clock at night on the gth, | 
4 Q. Do you know how long the troops had then been un- 
der arms, and without repoſe or regular refreſhment ? 

A. From the 7th in the morning. 
Q. Had they been in action, or in continual expedtation of 
action during that whole time ? | 
th A.I was in the front of the army, and I heard a great 
deal of firing in the rear, and we conſtantly expected and 
10 
looked for an attack. 

Q. Did the battery of the enemy, on the other ſide of the 
0 river at Saratoga, command the ford on that river ? l 
A. It did. 


bled our artillery to have ſilenced that battery? 

A. It did not appear to me that it could. | 

Q. Had the paſlage of the tord been effected, and the ar- 
my have proceeded towards Fort Edward on the eaſt fide of 
the river, muſt they not neceſlarily have paſſed Batten Kill ? 

A. Undoubtedly, 

Q. 2 you remember the ford at Batten Kill ? 

A. Les. 

Q. Would it have been poſſible for the army to have paſ- 
ſed that ford without artillery to cover them, and the enemy 
poſted on the other ſide 

A, Certainly not, had an opportunity of ſeeing. the 
20th regiment paſs that ford without an enemy to oppoſe 
them, and they took a conſiderable time, owing to the depth 
Afi the water, the rapidity of the current, and tbe ſtones be- 

| Ee 2 | ing 


e A- 


Q, Was the ground ſuch on our fide as would have ena- | 
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ing remarkably ſlippery, ſo that ſevetal of them fell in the 
river, 

Q Was you preſent at all the councils of war to which 
the held- oficers of the army were called at Saratoga? 

A. I was. 

Q. Do you remember whether General Burgoyne lated 
the difficulties of the time, and that he mentioned his teadi— 
neſs to undertake any meaſure they ſhould think for the ho- 
nour of the Britiſh arms ? 

A. I do remember it. | 

Q. Was the council unanimous to treat with the enemy 
on moderate terms ? 

A. They were. 

Q. When the firſt terms propoſed by General Gates were 
read to them, were they unanimous to reject them ? 

A. They were. 

After it was decided by a majority of the council chat 
the treaty could not be ſuſpended without breach of faith, 
were not the council then unanimous to ſign it on that day ? 

A. As the majority of the council had given it as their | 
opinion that the public faith was pledged, the council thought 
that there was no time to be loſt, and that it ought to be 
ſigned immediately. 
Examined by other members of the committee, and by General ! 

| Burgoyne occaſionally. 2 
Q. Do you know or apprehend that the rebels“ camp w a 
 compleatly entrenched on the 19th of September? 
A. I don't know. 
Had you any reaſon to believe, from information, that t. 
they compleated their entrenchments afterwards? 
A. I underſtood they had; I don't ſpeak from autho- 
. rity. : 


Q. Had you reaſon to think that the rebels received con- A 
ſiderable reinforcements between the 19th of September and th 
the 7th of October? 

A. I did not bear that they had. 

Q. Suppoſing the rebels to have received reinforcements, WF in! 
could any acceſſion af ſtrength to our army, from the reco-Wl ha 
very of any number you can ſuppoſe of go that were in tte Gi 
hoſpital, be equal to a reinforcement of even 500 men fe. pre 
ceived by the enemy? de: 


A. I cannot take upon me to ſay. 
Q. From being in the hoſpital yourſelf, how many of ts 
500 do you judge joined the army ? 


A. 1 can't pretend to ſay, 


2 
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1 Q. Do. you judge in your own opinion, putting all the 
citeumſtances you can together, whether the enemy were more 
ch likely to be forced on the 20th of September, or a day or two 


after that on the 7th of October? 
A. It is impoſſible for me to judge: I did not know their 


ed ſtrength on the 19th of September, or what reinforcements 
li- they received before the th of October. 
0- Q. Did you apprehend the army might have made their 


retreat good to Canada immediately after the action of the 
19th of September? 
my A. That depended entirely on circumſtances. 
Q. Judging from the circumſtances you then knew, what 
is your opinion ? 
ere A. I was not more acquainted with the circumſtaces of the 
19th of September than with thoſe of the 7th of October. 
Q. If the army had had three weeks more proviſions when 


hat they begun their retreat, would not that have been a material 
th, circumſtance to them towards making good their retreat ? 

y! A. The army could have defended themſelves longer in 

1eir their entrenchments at Saratoga if they had had more provi- 
ht ſions. | 

Ve Q. Had you known immediately after the action of the 


19th of September, that a letter had been received from Sir 
eral H. Clinton, mentioning his intention to attack the highlands 
about that time, would you have thought either a retreat or 
waz an immediate attack adviſeable ? | 
A. Certainly not. 
Q. Do — know whether a council of war was called ow 
that the 20th, © 
of the 19th of September ? 


tho- A. I don't know that there was. n 

Q. Did the army in which you ſerved, in its approach to 
con-: Albany, expect a co-operation from Sir William Howe on 
and i the North River? 

A. We did. 


Q. Do you believe, if the army under Sir William Howe 
nt, inſtead of going by ſea up the Cheſapeak to Philadelphia, 
eco · bad operated upon the North River to effect a junction with 
the General Burgoyne's army, conſidering alſo the panic that 
e. prevailed after the taking of Ticonderoga, that the army un- 
der General Burgoyne would have been made priſoners ? 

A. I ſhould think not, 

Q. Did you expect any great oppoſition from the rebel ar- 
my after taking T iconderoga ? | 
A. Idid not, 


September, or immediately after the engagement. 


Q. Upon 
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Q. Upon what grounds did you ſo poſitively expect a co. 0 


operation with Sir William Howe's army? { 
A. From General Burgoyne's orders. 
Q. Did you ever ſee General Burgoyne's orders? a 
A. Every day during the campaign. t 


Q. By what orders of General Burgoyne did you expect a 
co- peration ? | 
A. Early in October, General Burgoyne g2ve it out in or. 
ders, that there were powerful armics of the King's then co. b 
operating with outs. 
Q. Did not thoſe orders give ſpirits to General Burgoyne's A 
A. Situated as our army was, every proſgect of reinforce- 
ment mutt certainly give us ſpirits, - to 
Q_ Did you ever hear of any co-operation before thoſe or- ſu 
ders of General Burgoyne's in October ? 
A. It was generally talked of in the army; but not by au- m. 
thority. | 
Whether if the operations of Sir Henry Clinton on the m. 
North River had taken place in time, it would not have been pl: 


looked on as a very advantageous co-operation with General ſe 
Burgoyne's army? lik 
A. It might have been attended with very good conſe- dir 
quences. | bo: 
What ſituation in general, and particularly with regard Wl *** 
to proviſions, was General Burgoyne's army in, at tie time de 
when you mentioned thoſe encouraging hopes of co-operation a 
go his orders? | of 
A. - The army was put on ſhort allowance at that time. , 


Q. Whether in military affairs a powerfyl diverſion, if well ( 
conducted, is not known often to anſwer very effectually the You 
put poſes of co-operation? 
A.. Certainly very good effeCts have accrued from powerful 
diverſions, ; | 

Q. If there had been a council of war on the 20th of Sep- 


tener, or immediately after the engageihent of the 19th, Q 
ihuyld you have —2 it? N of proj 
A. ILchink 1 muſt have heard of it. tot) 
. Whether confidering the circumftances of Sir Wil- A 
han Howe's ha“ ing carried his army to Cheſapeak Bay, you Phi 
ſuppoſgd or ever heard it (uppoſed, that Sir Henry Clinton e 
would have attempted his operations up the North River, Q 
ſoohet-than he did, or previous to the arrival of his reinforce- * 


ment from Europe ? 
A. Not knowing Sir Henry Clinton's ſtrength or * or- 
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ders, nor the force the enemy had to oppoſe him, it is impoſ- 
fible for me to anſwer that queſtion, 

Q. What effect had it on the ſpirits of General Burgoyne's 
army, when they found there was to be no co-operation be- 
tween that army, and the army of Sir William Howe ? 

A. We never knew but there was to be a co-operation. 

| [ [/ithdrew. 

Captain Blo»mfſ-1d of the artillery called in, and examined Captain 
by General Burgoyne. | Blumfeld. 

Q. In what capacity did you ſerve in the campaign in 
America, in 1776 and 1777 ? 

A. | was major of brigade of the royal artillery, 

Wes you employed by General Phillips on your return 
to England, after the campaign of 1770, to ſolicit a further 
ſupply of artillery for the ſervice of the enſuing campaign ? 

A. On my leaving General Phillips at St. John's, in the 
month of November, 1770, I was charged with a letter to 
dir Guy Carleton, wherein he recommended it, to make a de- 
mand of a farther ſupply of artillery and ſtores for the com- 

i pleat equipment of an additional number of gun-boats for the 
a ſervice of Lake Champlain, in the enſuing campaign, and 
likewiſe for the boats themſelves, to be ſent out in framework, 
R dir Guy Carleton, on peruſing the letter, diſapproved of the | | 
boats being ſent out, but approved of the demand of the ſtores | 
0 and artillery, 2 to General Phillips's requeſt, and they ö 
1 were accordingly ſent out in the beginning of the year 1777. 
on 2 — what time did you join the army in the campaign 
of 1 
My \ Joined the army at Ticonderoga on the 23d of July. 'Y 
ell Q. Did you live in the family of General Phillips, and had 
ne wu occaſion to know his ſentiments reſpecting the artillery | 
department ? = 
ful A. I did chiefly live with the general, and had frequent oc- ; 
cafion to know his ſentiments on the ſubject of the artillery 
- Inte courſe of my duty as brigade major. | 
th, Did you know, or had you reaſon to believe, that the | 
| propoſition of artillery employed that campaign was accordin 
tothe opinion and recommendation of General Phillips ? 

A. | can have no doubt but that an officer of General 
Phillips's rank and extenſive experience muſt have determi- 
ned that point, | FEY 

What was the diſtribution of the artillery, after the 
enemy evacuated 'Ticonderoga ? 


A. The light brigade of artillery proceeded with the army 
by 


il- 


ton 
ver, 
rce- 
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by the way of Skeneſborough, the park brigade and ſtores, 
were conveyed acroſs Lake George in batteaux. 

Was not a conſiderable portion of artillery of the hez. 
vieit kind either left at St. John's, ſent back from Ticonde. 
roga, or diſpoſed of in veſſels ? 

A. It was: there were left at Ticonderoga, 6 heavy tw:lyes 
pounders, 1 light twelve-pounder, 4 light three- pour ders, 
4 royal mortars and 12 cohorns; left on board the Roy 
George, 2 heavy twenty-four-pounders, 2 thirteen- inch mor- 
tars, 2 ten- inch mortars, 4 eight-inch mortars, 4 royal 
mortars and eight cohorns ; tent back to St. John's in the 
Radau, 14 heavy twenty-four pounders, 2 eight- inch howit- 
zers; left at Fort George 4 medium twelve- pounders, 2 light 
ſix - pounders, 2 eight-inch howitzers, 2 royal howitzers | 
with Colonel St. Leger's expedition to Fort Stanwix were (cnt 
2 light ſix-pounders, 2 light three-pounders, four cohorns; leſt 
at St. John's, 4 light ſix- pounders, 5 light three-poundets, 4 
cohorn mortars. That was the diſtribution of artillery that 7 
remained aſter the army had quiited Fort George. The quan- 


tity of artillery brought forwaid with the army were, 4 medium - 
twelve-pounders, 2 light twenty-four-pounders, 18 light f- , 
pounders, 6 light three-pounders, 2 eighteen-inch howitzers, 4 : 


royal howitzers, 2 eight-inch mortars, 4 royal mortars. 

Q_ Was not that park artillery, though conſiſting of ſome 
twenty-four-pounders, and ſome twelve-pounders, properly 
field artillery ? | 

A. They certainly are, and have ever been conſidered 2 
ſuch on all field ſervices : heavy artillery is of a diſtinct na- 
ture and conſiderably heavier than guns of the ſame calibre 
which we had in the army, | | 

Have you ever known a leſs proportion than the briga 
ded artillery which was attached to the line and to the 34 
vanced corps allotted to the ſame number of troops? 

A. The proportion of field artillery certainly fhould vary 
both in quantity and nature according to the variety of ci 
cumftances under which the army is to act. The uſual allot- 
ment of light held-pieces are two to each battalion ; and from 1 
calculation of the number and ſtrength of General Burgoyne' 
army, I do not conceive that our light field artillery exccede 

that proportion. | 
Q. What do you apprehend was the propoſed uſe of arti 
lery in the country in which we were to act? 
A, To diſlodge the enemy from ſuch poſts as every where 
preſent themſelves in that part of the country, and from * 
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it may be impoſſible to diſlodge them, without artillery of a 
more conſiderable calibre than light ſix- pounders. 
, Do you remember the poſition which the enemy evacu- 
ated at Schuyler's Iſland ? | 
A. I do, __ + of by 
Q. Had that poſition been maintained, would nat artillery 
of the heavieſt nature we had, have been particularly ſervice- 
able ? 
A Provided the poſt could not be turned, and the enemy 
had made uſe of every advantage which the ground gave them, 
] have no doubt but that the park artillery would have been 
abſolutely 3 JN | 
Q. Had the paſſage of the Hudſon's River or of Batten 
Kill been diſputed, would artillery of that nature have been 
ſerviceable ? . 
A. Doubtleſs it would. | | 
Had the enemy taken 2 poſition at the forks of the Mo- 
hawk River, would artillery of that nature have been ſervice- 
able ? | 
A. From the imperfe& manner in which I ſaw that ground, 
it appeared capable of being made extremely defenſible, and 
of courſe that ſort of artillery would have been ſerviceable. 
. Had the army reached Albany, and it had been found ex- 
pedient to fortify a camp there for the winter, would artillery. 
of that nature have been neceſſary ? 8. | 
A. There can be no doubt of it. hc 55 LI 
What do you apprehend to be the chief uſe of howit- 
zers and ſmall mortars in the field? * 
A. I apprehend they are of infinite ſervice againſt all kinds 
of log-wark abaties and againſt entrenchments. The ſmall 
mortars are particularly uſeful againſt redoubts; and other 
works where the enemy are confined within a ſmall ſpace. 
Q. Are not log- works a ſpecies of fortification peculiar; to 
that country ? Pq 
A. I never ſaw any elſewhere. c 
Was the carrying forward: the. artillery. from Lake 
George to the place where the army croſſed the Hudſon's Ri- 
ver, any impediments to the tranſport of proviſions ? | | 
A. The tranſport of our artillery and ſtores were lr 
made by horſes attached to our department, and therefore I 
not conceive it did in any manner interfere with the tranſport 
of proviſions, I mean to confine myſelf in this anſwer to the 
tranſport from Fort George to the Hudſon's River; for after 
croſſing the river we had ſome oxen and horſes. attached. to 
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the ſervice of the artillery, which I believe were before em- 
ployed in bringing forward proviſions and batteaux. 

Q. What time did it take to bring forward the park arti]. 
lery 1 from Fort George to the bridge of boats over the Hud- 
ſon's River ? 

A. The light brigade and the artillery of the park bad 
their proper proportion of ſtores and ammunition, and their 
horſes, carriages, and drivers conſtantly attached to therr, it 


therefore required no more time to carry thoſe Hates in was 


neceſſary for the carriages themſelves to paſs from Fort 
George to the Hudſon's River; but with reſpect to ihe reſerve 
which was afterwards cranſported by water in bat eaux, I be- 
lieve two days, with all our carriages, would eaſuy gave con- 
veyed them to the Hudſon's River. 

Do you remember the poſition of the King's troops, 
fromthe time of the attack on the 39th of r to the 
attack on the th of October? 5 | 

A. Yes. | ; 

Had the army made a movement to gain the left of the | 
enemy's entrenchments without previouſly conſtructing res 
doubts on the heights that commanded the plain, would not 
the batteaux, proviſions and hoſpital, have been left open toan 
attack from the enemy's right? 

A. They would have been left expoſed undoubted]y. [ 

Q. Were not the largeſt guns we. had the propereſt i 
pieces of artillery for thoſe redoubts 2 a 
2 I think it was a ſervice that was exaly adapted ta 
wh !'- 7 


| 0 
2. Do you — Bax the diſpoſition mace by General | 
Burgoyne 2 the 7th of October? b 

A. I do. F fl 

Q. At what time was yau wounded 3 in that attack ? n 

A. I believe in about twenty minutes after it commenced, 

Q: What circumſtances of the action did you obſerve ti 
before you was wounded, particularly reſpecting the artillery 
and the enemy?s advancing under the fire of the artillery, and w. 
what happened to the troops _ 9 —— on the leſi W; 
of the artillery r ? 

A. The ground on Which che artillery was poſted, was 2 or 
cared! ſpot, in a great meaſure ſurrounded by woods, the pa 
Kkirts of which, on our left, was diſtant hho two hundred po 
yards where the attack firſt began: The two medium twelve- . 

tha 


unders were poſted on a ſmall emĩnence nearly in the center 
$f this cleared || *. and between the German picquets and 4 
detachment 
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detachment of the Heſſe Hanau regiment. On the enemy's 
column approaching, the fire of the twelve- pounders and the 
four ſixes was immediately direQed forwards to the enemy's 
column, notwithftanding which, they drew up along the 
ſkirts of the wood behind trees, and after driving in the Ger- 
mans kept up a pretty warm fire of muſquetry on the guns 
and the troops poſted about them: ſoon after this 1 heard a 
firing on the right towards a cleared ſpot ſeparated from us 
by a wood, on which the light infantry were poſted on very 
commanding ground: on their retreating, as alſo the 24th 
regiment who were drawn up in the wood on our right, the 
enemy made their appearance on an eminence on our right 
and cut off the retreat of the artillery. At this moment I 
received my wound, and therefore can give no further ac- 
count of the circumſtances of that day's action. 
Examined by other members of the committee. 
Q.: What was the number of horſes in general employed 


for the artillery after the march from Ticonderoga ? 
A. The whole number of horſes detached with the Britiſh 


5 artillery, previous to the paſſing the Hudſon's River, was 
about four hundred. i 
t Q. How many would have been neceſſary for the field 
1 pieces attached to the battalions only? 
| A. Eighteen fix-pounders at four horſes each, 6 three- 
pounders, at three horſes each, and two royal howitzers at three 
t borſes each: the remainder were for park artillery, ammunition, 
| and ſtores of all kinds to accommodate the army on its march, 
a Q Was the forage for theſe horſes procured in the country 
on their march, or brought from a diſtance ? 
al A. A quantity of oats was brought forward from Canada, 
but with reſpe& to other forage, they were under the neceſ- 
ity of collecting it in the neighbourhood of the encamp- 
ment, | . 
d, Q. How many waggons might the bringing on that quan- 
ve tity of oats employ ? 
ry A. I believe the quantity of oats, after paſſing Fort Ed- 
nd ward, was fo trifling, that I do not believe it loaded one | 
elt waggon. 
G After the army arrived at Fort Edward, did any delay 
$3 or not ariſe to its forward progreſs from bringing on the 
the park artillery, waiting for hortes and drivers for that pur- 


red poſe, or to provide forage ? 
'A. The park artillery remained at Fort Edward no longer 
than was neceſſary, during the time the army remained in 
| 71 that 
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that neighbourhood, I do not know of any delay whatever 

from the want of horſes and drivers. Had the park of artil- 

lery moved forwards ſooner, no end could have been anſwered 
it before the bridge was thrown over the Hudlon's river, 

Q. Were there any gun-boats ſent out to Quebec, for the 
campaign of 1776 

A. There were. 

Q. Were there a ſufficient number ſent out in your opi- 
nion? 

A. It appeared that the naval force was ſuperior to that of 
the rebels from the event of that engagement, and therefore 
I conclude that, for the uſes of that campaign, there were a 
ſofficient number. 

Q. Did you apprehend, before the event of the action on 
the lakes, that the number was ſuſlicient and went out in 
time? | "ft 
A. We had received very exaggerated acounts of the rebel 
force on the lakes, and therefore uncommon exertions were 
uſed to render our force as formidable as poſſible, and proba- 
bly ſome time was loſt, and the campaign in ſome degree 
retarded from that circunſtance. 

Q. Would the campaign have been retarded fo long, if a | 
greater number of gun-boats had been tent out? 

A. Certainly not. | 

Q. What number of artificers were ſent to Canada, for 
the campaign 1776 ſ: 
A. I do not immediately recolle& the exact number, but! 
think Colonel Chriſtie engaged about two hundred: I know { 


of no others being ſent out. ſy 
Q. Do you know of more being aſked for, by the artil- d: 
lery or engineers, as neceſſary for the campaign? in 
A. I did hear of fome ſuch intention, but at this diſtance ta 
of time I cannot particularly antwer that queſtion, ſt 
Q. Whether the number of artificers ſent out for that cam- th 
paign were in any degree ſuthcient for the purpoſe of cariy- 
ing it on? w. 
A. Certainly not. We were under the neceſſity of col- w. 
lecting all the artificers that could be met with in Canada, ſu 
ſor the armament of St. John's only; moſt of the battcaus 1 


being built by private contract. 

Q.: Were not the operations of that campaign conſideri- 
bly retarded, for want of the number of artificers that wer 
aſked for and not granted ? 4 FM 
| A, Had me 
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A. Had the numberof artificers been greater, there can be 
no doubt but the work would have gone on much faſter, ; 
with reſpect to the artificers being demanded, I have already 
{aid I do not recollect the number. 

Q. Were there not horſes neceſſary for conveying the ſtores 
and ammunition neceſſary for the field train, and how 
many ? 


A. The beſt anſwer to that queſtion will, I apprehend, be 


a ſtate of the number of horſes actually attached to the ſeveral 
brigades of artillery, ſince the allotment of ſtores and ammu- 
nition, were exactly proportioned to the number of pieces 
which they accompanied.) mr 
[ Anſwer interrupted going into the detail. 
(The brigade attached to the advanced corps of light artil- 
lery conſiſted of cighty-five. l 4 
How many horles might have been ſpared if the heavy 

park artillery had not attended the army? 

A. It would have made a difference of 237 horſes. 

Q. Was the army furniſhed with carts to have employed 
thole 237 horſes ? 

A. I really cannot anſwer that queſtion of my own know- 
ledge, [Vitharew. 


Tune 2, | 
2 Houſe in committee of ſupply on the King's meſ- 
age 


ſum not exceeding one million be granted to his Majeſty, to 
defray any extraordinary expences he may find it neceſſary to 
incur for the ſervice of the year 1779; and to enable him to 


take ſuch meaſures as he ſhall think for the benefit of the 


ſtate; the ſaid ſum of one million to be provided for out of 


% 


the firſt aids the enſuing year.“ 


= 
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Lord North, without any preface, moved the following re- Lord Noth, 
folution, © That it is the opinion of this committee that 2 


Right Hon. T. Townſhend ſaid, he wiſhed to learn what Right Hen. 
was the preſent object of the war with America? How it T. Tewn- 


was to be carried on? The force now in America, he pre- 
ſumed, could not in reaſon be adequate to the conqueſt of 
that country, when a much larger had failed in the attempt. 
The 5000 men we had ſent to the Welt Indies, had greatly 
weakened Sir Henry Clinton, for they were the flower of 
his army; by their abſence Sir Henry was ſo cramped that 
he ml act on the defenſive, while the ſmall reinforce- 
ment ſent out with Admiral Arbuthnot would probably ar- 
3 rive 
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rive too late to be of any effectual ſervice this campaign, 
"The troops under general Grant in St. Lucia he wiſhed to 
"fee ordered back to America, for two reaſons; one that they 
might reinforce Sir Henry Clinton, and the other that they 
might quit a country where they were daily dying, without 
being able to do their country any farther ſervice. If his ac. 
counts were true, 300 of them had already died, and 1tco 
were lying ſick in the hoſpitals. The force of France in the 
fame quarter of the world was ſuppoſed to be ncar 16,050 


— 


ſtrong, conſiſting of old regular regiments from Old France, 
fo that 5000 men could not pretend to make conqueſts againſt 
ſuch an army. The force of Mr. Byron was certainly ſupe- . 
rior to that of Monſ. d'Eſtaing; but as he cannot detach a ' 


ſufficient number of veſſels to carry ſafe to New York Gene- 

ral Grant's army, he may be ſaid to be confined to a ſpot as | 
much as D'Eſtaing is to Martinique. 

He wiſhed to know if any more offers were to be held out 

to the Americans; he was of opinion that it would be pru- 


dent and politic to treat, He would be glad to know if un- s 
conditional ſubmiſſion was ſtill the object of adminiſtration, * 
ſaid he was the more deſirous to know it, as the commiſſion, 


under which our commiſſioners held out terms to the Ameri- th 


cans, would expire in a ſhort time. WH. 
If what was aſſerted by his honourable friend [Mr. Burke] > 
on Monday laſt was true, viz. that the negotiation with 10 


Spain was broken off, he would not ſay our caſe was deſpe- 
rate, for he hoped we would act manfully, and by our ſpirit 
repel the threatening danger; but he could not avoid thinking 
It to be very alarming. America and France already at open i: 


war with us; Spain arming, and a cloud hanging over Ite- Wl c.. 
land, afforded us rather a gloomy proſpect. | * 
The reports from Ireland were really alarming, and be Wl 
could not but attribute in a great meaſure to adminiſtration N 
the conſequences that might enſue. They had put off to - 
another ſeſſion the conſideration of Iriſh affairs; and hal i... 
ſown-the ſeeds of diſcontent in the north of Ireland, by te- 8 
jecting the clauſe in favour of the Diſſenters that was tacked Wi |, 
to a bill in favour of the Roman Catholics, The latter be f 
deemed very proper objects of toleration, and he had done BY .. 
himſelf the honour to be one of the firſt who ventured to te- 44 
commend that body of people to their own parliament; but I de 
he could not but contend that it was rather improper to ex- bi 
clude the Diſſenters from a ſhare in an indulgence offered o cor 


Roman Catholics. 


* 
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been his expreſſion, nor, he believed, of any member of ad- 
miniſtration. He never had intended to enſlave America, 
and had never been weak enough to imagine, that he could 
have ſupported ſlavery in it, even if he could have once in- 
troduced it, The queſtion now in diſpute was, whether we 
ſhould renounce all connections with America, or whether 
we ſhould endeavour to preſerve her to Great Britain? and 
he was convinced that after ages, conſidering the great im- 
portance of our colonies to us, would certainly applaud us, 
for every effort we had made, and ſhould hereafter make to 
keep them. He never had, in endeavouring to obtain this 
end, once thought of overturning the liberties of America 
his ſole yiew was to aſſert the juſt and natural rights of this 
country. r 
With reſpect to the 5000 in the Weſt Indies, he had 
learned from their general, that the ſickneſs was no longer 
'- WY mortal,. and that the ſick were recovering very faſt, It was 
jo be ſure a diſagreeable neceſlity to be obliged. ta ſend brave 
and gallant troops to an unwholeſome climate; but when 
the French pointed their force to the Weſt Indies, which are 
of the utmoſt conſequence to us, adminiftration ought not 
v to be blamed for expoling the braveſt men to preſerve invalu- 


able poſſeſſions. | 
5 The mediation of Spain certainly was at an end; the ſame 
ri friendly diſpoſition towards us, however, apparently exiſted 
ng # the court of Madrid; the ſame pacific proteſtations were 
1 ſtill made; no junction had taken place between France and 


Spain; but the ſame armaments to which the King had al- 
luded at the opening of the ſeſſion exiſted ſtill, and con- 
he ny it would be proper to look to them with a jea- 
ous eye. | | 
i The reports from Ireland were certainly greatly exagge- 
ha nated ? Aſſociations had indeed taken place, and non- impor- 
ation agreements had been agreed to, but he had heard of 
nothing more, As to the complaint relative to the clauſe in 
favour of the Diſſenters, he did not think it as well, founded 
4% gentlemen might imagine; it was tacked to the bill in fa- 
your of the Roman Catholics, with a view to deſtroy it; and 
when it arrived in England, it was a moot point whether the 
bill was more likely to paſs or be rejected by the Lords and 
Commons of Ireland, with the clauſe or without it; and, h 
ms really of opinion that if the bill had returned with the 
flauſe, it would have been rejected, as the clauſe tended to 
rpeal the ſacramental teſt, which was greatly liked in Ire- 
RE; | 3 land, 


Lord North ſaid that unconditional ſubmiſſion had never Lord North. 
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. . land, Refifes, the bill and clauſe went upon very different 
we principles ;* the former was built upon the rational ground 
of toleration ; the latter was granting a participation in the 
er the one was juſt and proper, the other per- 
aps imprudent and impolitic. 
3 Mr. Dempfter roſe juſt to afk if all idea of negotiation with 
9 America was over ? 
Mr. Fez. Mr. Fox roſe to the ſame point. When the miniſter 
brought bis conciliatory bills into Parliament fourteen months 
«ys it was reaſonable to infer, that he had done fo, becauſe 
the King hed not ſufficient powers to treat without them, 
The Parliament was now going to riſe; the commiſſion for 
treating with America would expire in a month, and then, 
though America ſhould be inclined to treat, it will-not be in 
the power of the miniſter, according to his own doctrine, to 
: . Mr. Fax took, a general view of the ſtate of affairs: 
ie denied, that the claufe in favour of the Diſſenters had been 
racked to the bill in favour of the Roman Catholics, with an 
© intention to deſtroy that bill; and while he would go as great 
lengths as any man in England to grant the Roman Catho- 
lics every ſpecies of indulgence, he could not but blame ad- 
miniftration for behaving * harſhly to the Difſenters of Ire- 
land, to whom Engliſh liberty, and the conſtitution, were 
almoſt every thing. a 1 1 | 
LortGeerge Lord George Gordon informed the Houſe of the victory the 
g. kirk of Scotland had lately gained over popery. 
Mr. Burl, Mr. Burks pointed the keeneſt ſatire againſt the bigotry 2 
and intolerance of the Scotch, but laid the greateſt blame on a 


Adminiſtration, for nearly giving up the Fol! of Parlia- Te 
ment, in thefpeech made by the Lord High Commiſſioner in te 
the ſynod of the church of Scotland; Phe moderate party le 
had gained ſo great an aſcendance in the ſynod, as to be avi ha 
to get a Moderator choſen from among them, but when nit 
they found that intolerance as protected by- miniſtry, and aw 
that conſequently they would remain unſupported; they did | 

qui 


not think proper to expoſe themſelves to the rage of pany, 
in favqur oF ide Catholics, Phe motion was agreed to. 
| Ran PF une 3. | 
Te reſolution of the clan of yeſterday on the King pre 
meſſage was reported, agreed to, and a bill ordered in. When 
this report was made there were only twelve members in 
Houſe ; but it filled ditectly afterwards, The Houſe went 
into a committee on the Atnerican correſpondence, Whel 
the Houſe was reſumed it was moved to adjourn after this di 
to the 5th, becauſe to-morrow ¶ the th] was the King's birt 
day. As ſoon as this motion was mave 8 
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Sir Philip Jennings Clerte obſerved, that being reſolved not 
to give bis aſſent to the voting away ſo large a ſum, part of 
which muſt be borne by His conſtituents, without Knowing 
one or both of theſe two things, the real intentions of mint- 
ſters reſpecting America, and the real diſpoſitions of Spain 
relative to het future conduct teſpectipg France and Ameri- 
ca, he came down early, in order to offer his reaſons . 
agreeing to the reſolution voted in the committee of ſuppl 
the preceding day, He knew his own inſignificance a 
want of weight too Well, to preſume that any thing he could 
urge would make the leaſt impreflion ; but as an act of duty 
to his conſtituents and his country at large, he thought him- 
ſelf obliged to attend and give his voice, however feeble, 

ainſt the report, unleſs accompanied with the explanations 
faded to. | | | is * | 

He affiſted at prayers, and remained neatly an hour in his 
place, expecting every -inftant to hear the report offered to be 
brought up; but ſeeing the Houſe fo very thin, he concluded 
that the report was meant to be put off till there ſhould be R 
fuller attendance, Au 13g 

Reſolving to be fatisfied, when a motion was thade for the 
Houſe to teſolve itſelf into a committee to enquire into the 
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conduct of the American war, he whiſpered the Speaker to 


know what had becotrie of the report ? who infotmed him 
that the refolution had been juſt . 

At this inſtant a loud laugh came from the treaſury-bench, 
appatently on account of their having ſmuggled the report, 
and eluded his vigilance, For his part, he could not con- 
reive how ſuch a circumſtance could have happened. Seven= 
teen of eighteen millions have been already granted; the pre- 
ſent reſolution was the laſt opportunity that Houſe would 
have had of controlling miniſters 3 and he was really aſto- 
niſhed how ſuch a ſum of money could be granted and voted 
away in ſo incecent and improper a — , 


The Speaker. I am ſure the report was received, and the 


queſtion put on it, in the uſual manner, If the honourable 


The 
Speakers 


gentleman has any thing to offer, he will have frequent op- 


portunities to urge it in the future progres of the bill. The 
preſent is only a motion for leave to bring in the bill: the 
honourable gentleman may ſtate his objections at the firſt or 
ſecond reading, or commitment. Is! 
Colonel Barr?. The chair muſt know; that a doctrine 
has for years prevailed in this Houſe, no matter whether well 
b il}: founded that it is not orqerly to oppoſe a money-bill 
wy ſage of its progreſs ; and that the forms of proceed- 
OL. 


Col. Farrſy 


II. 999 ing 


* . 
. 
7 


ed in the manner he has ſtated, I acknowledge would be: 


charge, though I confeſs myſelf totally unable to give an an- 
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ing of the Houſe bind, or affect to bind, every. member, to 
urge whatever he has to offer in the committee, or on the re. 
port. The chair knows that, and, if he had recolleQed, 
would have ſeen that the reſolution once reported, all effectu- 
al oppoſition would be thereby excluded, | 
You, Sir [to thechair] are anſwerable, from your rank and 
duty to this Houſe, not to permit its rights or uſages to be 
either directly or ſubſtantially violated. I do not blame yay, 
Sir; but in à Houſe were there were not twenty members 
preſent, to receive a report whereby a grant of a million was 
voted, and-that in ſuch a manner that my honourable friend 
near me, fitting juſt at your elbow, and here at prayers, could 
not hear you either announce the report, or put the queſtion, 
has in my mind a moſt extraordinary appearance. The re. 
port, Sir, ought not to be received in ſo thin a Houſe, and at 
ſuch a time ! No'conveaience of the treaſury-bench, no trick 
to ſecretly ſurprize the Houſe, and ſmuggle the reſolution by 
ſtealth under ſuch circumſtances, ought to have been per- 
mitted. It was a victory to the treaſury- bench; they dread- 
ed to be called upon for explanations which they dare not 
ive. They have rodr poſt on the preſent occaſion, and they 
k forward with pleaſure to the being able to eſcape the 
cenſures which muſt ariſe, I truſt, from almoſt every ſide of 
the Houſe, ſo long as the Parliament ſhall continue to ſit, 
Such a procedure was indecent and unparliamentary ; and [ 
confeſs my ſurprize, that you, Sir, ſhould be led into ſuch a 
make, for I preſume you did not ſee the matter in its true 0 
ight. 5 . 
ebe Speaker. I deſpiſe the infinuations made by the bo- 
nourable member. He endeavours to charge me with acting 
an improper. part on the preſent occaſion, which if I had act. 


breach of my duty, for which I could plead no excuſe. 

the honourable geatleman not inſinuate, but let him (peat 
out like a man; becauſe, in that caſe, I ſhall know what 
anſwer to give. I ſhall be then enabled to reply to his 


{wer.to a general iniinuation. 
The honourable gentleman ſhould have been fully ac- 
guainted with all the circumſtances before he proceeded to 
ronounce ſo deciſively on my condudt. | 
The report ſtood the firſt order of the day. The Houle, 
it is true, was very thin; I waited for a better attendance 
till wiihin a quarter of four by that clock [pointing 2 4 
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hauſe clock J. The report was then offered to be brought 
up; it was received, and the queſtion put upon it in the 
uſual manner, 3 | v4 
Would the honourable gentleman have me riſe to oppoſe 
the report? Would he have me depart from the eſtabliſhed 
mode of proceeding, and break into the uſages of the Houſe, 
unleſs ſome oppoſition were made, or negative propoſed? 
This is the true ſtate of my conduct; if the honourable 
gentleman can meet theſe facts, and diſprove them, let him 
bring his charge forward, like a man, and not by infinua- 
tions endeavouring to throw blame on the chair, which, I am 
free to ſay, are as uncandid in the manner they have been 
urged, as they are unfounded and unſupported by fact. 
Colonel Barre. I did not throw any blame on the chair; Colonel 
on the contrary, one of my firſt expreflions when I roſe was, re. 
that I was certain that you, Sir, was not to blame. 
The Speaker, I infiſt that the right honourable: gentleman The Speak- 
did paſs a cenſure, and a very ſevere one on the chair, nor er. 
did I hear the expreſſion alluded to. | | 
A member on the 2 bench ſaid, that he heard the 
. 4 exculpation from the honourable gentleman when he 
a 1” iy vo T7 
Colonel Barre. Nothing, Sir, could be farther from my Colonel 
thoughts than to ſuppoſe that you had the moſt diſtant wiſh Ferre. 
to forward the little arts and low tricks of the treaſury-bench ; | 
for J am ſtill free to contend that they acted in a moſt ſhameful 
and indecent manner. They perceived the Houſe thin, and 
* waiting to go into a committee; they knew the ideas that 
prevailed, and in the hurry and impatience that prevailed be- 
tween the finiſhing of the private buſineſs, and my honour- 
5 able friend's taking the chair, I repeat my former words, they 
0 ſmuggled the report by flealth ; and as a fuller confirmation 
of what they did, and what they feared, they now. defire that 
14 4 ey | * 
the Houſe ſhall meet on Saturday, to hurry that meaſure with 
1 all poſſible diſpatch, which they had ſurreptitiouſly carried. 
5 Ido not perceive any of the choſen veteran phalanx on the 
treaſury-bench, nor any of ſufficient weight or conſequence, 
+ but my honourable friend [Governor Johnſtone. ]. He ſeems 
0 to be in a thin. company, and not to have his rear or his flanks 
well covered or ſupported; his ſtation is newly taken ¶ the Go- 
le vernor always fitting under the gallery on the other ſide of 
f the houſe ] 3 therefore call upon any of the new faces 
3 which at preſent occupy that bench, and muſt content my- 
vie BY for the preſent. | 
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G6 2 Governor 
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Governor Johnſtone, The right honourable gentleman has 
been very witty, which I am ready to ſubmit to; but what he 
means by his fronts, and flank, and rears, I am at a loſs to 
gueſs, unleſs it be to make-a Scaramouch of himſelf, The 
vote he ſo much complains of, is a matter which he is at leaſt 
as much bound to forward as I am: * He has a place, or voice, 
in his Majefty's councils, and, as fuch, ftands more nearly 
connected with government than I du. It may be a part of 
his duty to forward and aſſiſt thoſe councils at which he is 
preſumed to affiſt ; but as for my part, the right honourable 
gentleman knows, that I neither approve of the conduct of 
adminiftration;"nor am I bound by any tie whatever to ſup. 
port the. meaſures of adminiſtration, though he may. 


Tube right honourable nn ſeems to throw great 
N 7 


7 


blame on the treaſury- bench, and to exculpate you, Sir. For 
my part, if there be any blame, it is you, and you only, that 
are anſwerable. If the treaſury- bench, from any motives of 


convenience, or from wiſhing only in the uſual way to _ 


on the public buſineſs, urged the report in a thin houſe, 

mean, if it was'improperly done, it is you, Sit, that are ac- 
countable for the conſequences to this Houſe.—I do not 
charge the chair with any neglect of duty; but I am clear 


the treaſury-bench did no more than what is uſual.—— The 


Fol: Barre. 


be obliged to him if he would condeſcend to explain him- 
dell. 23,0 
x He 


ight honourable gentleman feems ſurprized that any perſon, 
— that E ſhould differ from him, 1 do affure him, 
that I differ from many of his political opinions, and believe 
ever ſhall; but, be mine what they may, ty ſha}! ever be 
governed by own opinions, and not thoſe of any other man. 
Colonel Berri. The honourable gentleman who ſpoke laſt 
has, by way of diſtinction, emphatically deſcribed: me by the 
appel lation of the right honourable gentleman; and preſum- 
ing that as Laffiſt in his Majeſty's, councils, which he well 
knows I do not, fallows that with another preſumption, ta- 
ther novel to me, that as having the honour of a ſeat at the 
council=table, I am bound by my ſituation to ſupport the 
meaſures of government, Whether 1 approve- of them or not, 
right or wrong. 7 10519010 ODETTE 
The honourable gentleman has pronounced on your con- 
duct deciſively; he wants to repreſent you unfit for aſſiſting 
in his Majeſty's councils, and me as no longer worthy of a 
place there. 2” 4 18. n 3:7 * 
The honourable gentleman has called me a Scaramouch, 
do not believe that ſuch language is parliamentary: 1 ſhould 


He ſays, that I am more nearly connected with govem - 
ment than be; perhaps it may be ſo; but it does not ſtriks 
me exactly in the ſame light; for if I miſtake not, the ho- 
ngurable gentleman, at à very high appointment, has been 
ſar fourteen or fifteen months acting under his Majeſty's come 
miſſion... I will not pretend to ſay, whether that appoints ; 
ment and the emoluments ariſing from it, have ceaſed within 
theſe two or three days; hut if they have, it is probable that 
a gentleman of his weight and abilities will not remain 
unemplayed. + | am ſure, if he ſhould, it will afford one ad- 
d;tjpag),prook of the, indolence or ignorance of adminiſtra- 
tion who could be ſ> forgerful as to permit fa able 3nd will- 
ing a paxtizan to continue unrewarded for paſt or. future ſer- 


VICES, 


nourable gentleman 3 for I could have eafily called for expla- 
nations from,a worthy knight I uf 


1 


| The Speaker re-ftated his arguments in reply to Gover-, The 
0 nor Johnſtone; contended that he could hot have - aQed ale. 
0 otherwiſe than he did; and concluded, that no manner of 

blame could be Fairly imputed to him. . 
ſt Governor Jobnſlone inſiſted, if there was any blame due, Governor 
e de [the Speakers) and he only, was 'anſwerable ; but that Jebnfone. 
* 


the report 2 een made at the uſual hour, and it being 
de firſt order of the day, no blame, in his opinion, was im- 

a- putable to either the chair or the —— rye WMazene m 

ne Colonel Barre inſiſted on an explanat on of the word Scara- Col. Barr 


he mouch ; but the Speaker, in order 72 an end to all far- 
t, ther altercation, informed e Houſe that the meſſengers were” 
my at the other houſe the whole evening with à di- 
n- Wb difl; that it was full time to call them in; and here 
tte converſation ended.” c. 2 1 


Te Houſe reſolved itſelf into a committee on the Ame- 
nean enquiry, . Frederick Montague, Eſq. in the chair. 
Lieutenant Colonel King flow called-in and examined by-Lient. Col. 


eral Burgoyne. oft | 
la what capacity did you att in the campaign of 2 
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— 5 pal reſpecting the incumbrances of baggage 


— 1 - 
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A. As deputy adjutant general of the province of Quebec. 
1 nQted as patent genera of the army —— 8 Bur- 
ne, and alſo as ſeeretary to General Burgoyne. 

Q Did not that double capacity, and the confidence with 
which General Burgoyne treated you, lead you to the 
n of the material cireumſtances attending chat cain · 


Neg.! looked on weit to be i in the entire confidence of the 
general. 

Q. Did General ry li ive any W for the aug- 
mentation of artillery tim for his expedition, after his 
arrival in Canada ? | 

A. There was no ſuch order went - through me, nor did! 
hear of any ſuch order being given. 

Q Have you reaſon to beſieve that the proportion of ar- 
2 employed, was ah to 75 opinion and recom- ] 
a 


1 r 1 —_. — 


ga of Major General Phillips 
T believe General 'Bukgoyne 2 the greateſt confidence 
ed General fm . s khowledge and abilities, and I believe, 
roportion of artillery to have been 9 between 
Geerd Phillips and Sit Guy Carleton, becauſe, I do not 
know of any directions given by General Burgoyne upon 
that head. K 
Q. What were the orders given at the opening of the cam- 


The witneſs refers to the orderly book, which | ke had with him. 7 
A. They are the original orders written by myſelf at the 

time. | 

Q. Read the orders. 

[Reads] ©* Extrafts from orders iſſued by Lieutenant Ge- 
neral Burgoyne at Montreal, dated 3oth May, 1777.— The Wl 
regiments deſtined for the expedition under General Burgoyne 
are to leaves in their reſpective ſtores, their blanket coats, 


ng, all baggage that can beſpared during the ſummer 
—— the oth — hg: ay T3 not to — the 2 
ſervice with more beste ſhall be abſolutely neceſſa Bl tis 
for a campaign, 1 c movements may be expected to be ( 
fudden and alert, The portion of batteaux to cach regi- Will yg, 
ment will be regulated on thoſe principles.” beſt 
* Were thoſe orders afterward, in force ? IG 
Orders were iſſued again to the ſame. purport, te 4 
| Skeneſborough- Houſe, July 12th. doe ave 
\ [Reads] It is ob — that the injunction given ng 


ſore he army took the ficld 1 relative to the | 


— 


e of dc 


has not been complied with, and that, the regiments in gene- 
ral are incumbered with much more baggage than they can 


poſſibly be ſupplied with meaas of conveying, wh en they quit | 


the lakes and rivers 3 warning is therefore again given to the 
officers, to convey by the batteaux, which will ſoon return to 


Ticonderoga, the baggage which is not indiſpenſably necef- 


fary to them; or upon the firſt ſudden movement, it muſt 


inevitably be left upon the ground : ſuch gentlemen as 


ſerved in America the laſt war may remember, that the offi- 
cers took up with ſoldiers tents, and often confined their bag» 
e to a knapſack for months together.“ 
* Have you a letter from General Burgoyne to General 
Reideſel, on the ſubject of the incumbrance of baggage? 
A. I have an extract of it, taken from che original letter 
in the letter book. It is as follows: 


Extraft of a Letter from Lieutenant General Burgoyne, to Ma- 
jor General Reideſel, dated Head- Quarters, at Skeneſbo- 
rough, the 18th of July, 1777. 


« Je vous ſupplie de faire en ſorte que Veſprit de Pordfe par 
rapport a le renvoye des baggages des officiers a Ticondero- 
ga aye lieu.“ 7 
Les baggages des officiers Britanniques, ſont deja ren- 
voye et il n' en reſte a pluſieurs q'une petite tente et un valiſe, 
Ceſt rẽelment pour l' interet de Pofficier à la fin, que je ſuis 
f porte a cet article.“ 


TRANSLATION. 


te] requeſt you to take meaſures, that the ſpirit of the or- 

der, reſpecting the ſending back officers baggage to Ticonde- 

may have due force. The baggage of the Britiſh 

cers is already gone, and many of them have only re- 

tained a ſmall, tent and one cloak bag, It is really for the 

intereſt of the officers in the end, that I am fo p upon 
this ſubject. ? 

Q When the contract was made for horſes and carts at 
Montreal, was it the general opinion of the perſons: of 
teſt intelligence conſulted, that the number was more or 
ks than neceſſary for the ſervice on which we were going ?. 
A. In general converſation on that ſubject, I remember to 
laye heard it ſaid, that though they were inſufficient, we. 
aght expect to find additional ſupplies in the . 1 
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have extracts of letters here that paſſed between General Bur. 
goyne and General Phillips on that ſubſect; they are ex. 
trafted from the original letter copy book: they are 28 
follows; | 


Firſt application from Major General Phillips, relative to horſes 
___ ated Montreal, June 4th, 1777. | 
SIR, | | 


I take the liberty of informing your exccllency, that, 
there has yet been no arrangement made for marching the field 
artillery by land, ſhould the corps of troops, upon an cxpe- 
dition under your command, in the campaign, quit the 
Lakes Champlain and George, and the rivers. 

I have upon the ſtricteſt information which could be pro- 
cured, reaſon to believe that neither carriages nor horſes 
will be to be had nearer than Albany, ſhould the rout of 
your army be that way, and even in that country, it will 
neceſſarily require a confiderable time before any can be 
got; all which muſt neceſſarily delay. the operations of the 
campaign, after the reduction vt e I therefore 
Tubmit to your excellency's conſideration whether, horſes and 
ſuch ammunition-carriages as may be wanted, ſhould not be 
procured for the ſeryice of the campaign, for the field artil- 
lery attached to the corps of troops your excellency is ts 
command this campaign. | 

I have the honour to be, | 
Sir, a 
with the greateſt reſpect, | 
yourexcellency's moſt obedient 
and moſt humble Servant, 
W. Pautrtitirs, Maj, Gen. 
| . commanding the royal artiltery in Canada. 
His excellency Lieutenant General Burgoyne. 


Copy of a Letter to Major General Phillips, reſpefing haſty 
oO Y dated Montreal, June 4th, 17 


N | ; | 
have he honour of your letter of this day's date, inform 
ing me that no arrangement has yet been made for moning 
the field artillery by land; and that, upon the beft inform 
tion you can obtain, neither carriages nor horſes can be 
procured on the other fide Lake Champlain, acarer that 

- Albany, 2 


1 _' —Y 


1 
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| In conſequence of this repreſentation, - I have to requeſt 

; ou to give in your opinion, upon the mode of procuring 

1 horſes and carriages from this country, combining the con- 
fiderations of diſpatch, faufficiency, and ceconomy. towards 
goyernment ; and 1 wiſh to know the opinion as ſoon as 

U poſſible. p 


I hy 

with the trueſt regard, 
, Sir, 2 
Id your obedient, humble ſervant, 
be > . ff I. Bux oo NR, Lieut. Gen. 
* Major General Phillips. 5 
2 Extracts of Letters, from Major General Phillips, &c. 
es . | 
of Extract of a Litter, from Major General Phillips, -to 
N Lientenant General Burgoy ne. 
he | Montreal, Tine 5th, 17% 
2 I HAVE che honour of your excellency's letter tome o er 
nc ſterday, in anſwer to one I wrote on the ſubje& of the 


be WF artillery being ſupplied with horſes, &c. &c. 
Von are pleaſed, Sir, to order me to give an opinion upon 
the mode of procuring horſes and! carriages from this country, 
combining the confiderations of diſpatch, ſufficiency, and 
economy towards government; h 

There are but two modes of procuring horſes for the ſer- 
vice, ſuppoſing the 3 is not to furniſh them, upen cor- 
vees; the one is by purchaſing of horſes upon the account of go- 
vernment, the other by contract. | 

The firſt of theſe modes has always appeared to me difh- 
cult, uncertain, and full of openings for every ſpecies of im- 
poſition, and the expence uncertain : government muſt truſt 
various people to buy horſes, and in this country it will not 
ſi be poſſible to procure any perſons who will not immediately 

purſue the views of gaining money to themſelves, with acon- 
ſideration for the king's ſervice : add to this, that it will be- 

af come ſuch a charge, that many commiſſaries muſt be ap- 
pointed, and various other officers of that ſort, which being 
"> Bl 2 mixture of inſpectors into the purchaſes of horſes, and ne- 
ceſſarily alſo, at times, the being purchaſers, it will be diffi-. 
cult ever to aſcertain the price, and ſeldom that the goodneſs 
of horſes. can be depended on. 


Vor. III. H I have 


230 


aous, dilatory and expenſive, I have the honour no to lay be- 
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I have ſeen in my ſervice this mode attempted, but it has 
to my knowledge failed; I muſt allow, that could it be car- 
ried into execution .compleat, it would be the cheapeſt for 
government, but taking into confideration, the various im- 
poſitions which wilt ariſe, and that the ſetting out on a 
plan of this nature will require a very large ſum of money, 
perhaps from 20,0001. to 30,0001. to be entruſted into various 
hands, I freely give it as my opinion, that it is not a perfect 
plan. The contracting for a certain number of horſes, at a 
nxed price for the hire by day, reduces the whole to a very 
Ample, and therefore bereit a certain plan. I: depends 
in the ſetting out, by making as cheap, as fair and juſt a bar- 
gain on the part of government, as can be; and being ſo 
made, that the military and civil officers do their duty by at- 
rending to the receiving of horſes, only as they are fitting for 
ſervice... The contractor has his intereſt ſo directly connected 
with fulfilling lus contract, as upon failure it ceaſes, that he 
will exert ail means to do it, and the care of government 
will be, that it be done honeſtly and compleatly. | 

I have thus obeycd your excellency's orders, and given an 
opinion which I ſubmit entirely to your conſideraũon. 


Extract a Terter 1 Nathaniel Day, Eg. Commiſſary-Ge- 
al, &c. dated Montreal, June 4th, 1777. 


I BEG the favour of you to calculate what number of hor- 
ſes and carriages, (ſuppoſing them ſuch as are in common uſe, 
in Canada) will be ſalticient, for conveying by land thuty 
- days proviſion, for ten thouſand men, together with about a 


report as ſoon as poſhble, 4 


* thouſand gallons of rum, and you will pleaſe to make me your 


| Extra? 4 Letter to Sir Guy Carleton, dated Montreal, 


June 70, 1777. 'y 


* 


Hav N had the honour to repreſent to your excellency 


he necefſity ot being provided with a certain number of horſes 


and carriages or the artillery, victual, and other indiſpenſable 
« purpoſes of the army, when it ſhall be obliged to quit the 
borders of the lakes and rivers; and having underſtood from 
vour exceſlency that tuch provition could nat he made by the 
 offfinary methods of corvee ; and that if propoſed without 


a compulſion upon the country, the effe& world. be precan- 


ſore 
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fore your excellency, propoſals of contracts for an expeditious 
ſupply of horfes for the artillery and five hundred carts with 
two horſes each, for the other purpoſes. 

I am too ignorant of the prices of the country, to offer 
any judgment upon the reaſonableneſs of theſe propoſols ; nor 
have I any long acquaintance with Mr. Jordan, or other mo- 
tive for wiſhing him the preference, if other perſons can be 
found equally capable, reſponſible and expeditious, . 

have only thus far interfered, upon a conviction, after con- 
fidering the route the King's orders direct, and taking all poſ- 
ſible methods of information upon the ſupply to be expected 
6 a we proceed, that to depend upon the country would be to 
| hazard the expedition, 

Your excellency will obſerye that in order to ſave the pub- 
lic expence as much as poſſible, I have reduced this requiſi- 
y tion much below what would be adequate to the ſervice, and 
I mean to truſt to the reſources of the expedition for the reſt. 
e 
| 


Five hundred carts will barely carry fourteen days proviſions 

at a time; and Major General Phillips means to demand as 

few horſes as poſſible, ſubje& to whatever future augmenta- 
n tions future ſervices may require ; the preſent number wanted 

will be about four hundred ; there will then remain unprovi- 

ded for {for expeditious movement) for tranſport of bat- 
* teaux from Lake George to Hudſon's River, and the carriage 
of the tents of the army, and many other contingencies, that 
| need not trouble your excellency to point out to you, 


c, Q. Have you the returns or extracts of returns of the 
5 firength of the army at all the different periods of the cam 
a paign ? | 

a A, I have extracts from the returns. 


What was the ſtrength of the regular troops at the 
0p at the opening of the campaign, rank and file, fit for 
f | 


A, The firſt returns I received on the iſt of July, 
The Britiſh were 3576, fit for duty, 
Germans 2919, do, 


| AT... | 
[ peak ſolely of the army under Lieutenant General Bur- 
CA | | 
Q. What were the numbers of the artillery and the corps 
by Lieutenant Nutt, attached to the ſervice of the artil- 


Hz A. Britiſh 
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A. Britfh arti nov eſt: 7 . 
Germans "IP | r 4 


- 2 100 
- "Recruits under Lieutenant Nutt, — 

Q. Were there any other troops in the army 
called OT h 
A. There were Canadians, Provincials and Indians; but 
F never confidered them as regulars, becauſe they were un- 
diſciplined. . -. 6 

Qt Can you ſtate about what was the number of Canadians 

A. The Canadians were 148, the higheſt number, 

Q. The Provincials ? | | 

A. I would he underſtood to ſpeak to the opening of the 
campaign the iſt of July ; they were low then, and encreaſed 
afterwards ; they were then 83. 

Q. The Indians ? | 

A. Between three and four-hundred ; it was very difficult 
to collect what their number was exactly. 

Q. Was the army ever ſo high in number, Provincials and 
Indians excepted, as at that period? Urs f 

A. | believe it never was. On the 3d of September addi- 
tional companies joined the Britiſh,. to the amount of about 
goo men; but from killed and wounded, and the garriſon left 
at bog vt the army was at no time equal to its firſt 
number, | | 

Q. What was the force left at Ticonderoga ? 

A. The firſt garriſon conſiſted of 462 Britiſh rank and file, 
448 Germans rank and file, making 910 in the whole. 

Q. Do you remember the difſiculties which attended mo- 
ving the wounded to Ticonderoga, aſter the action at Huber- 
ton? | 
A. I remember tq have heard they were very great, diffe- 
rent propoſitions were made for the removing them, fuch as 
biers and hand-barrows, which were fo very incommodious, 
that I remember to have been told that the wounded would ra- 
ther be left where they were, than moye in the then ſtate of 
their wounds by ſuch conveyances. 993 

Q. Do you know what were General Burgoyne's motives 
for detaching General Reideſel with a large corps of troops to 
the country in the neighbourhopd of Caſtleton ? 

„A. I da not remember to have been preſent when General 
Reideſel receiyed his orders or inſtructions, but I underſtood 
ik was to create an alarm towards the Connecticut, to give en- 
couragement to the loyal inhabitants, if any fuch there were, 
and to it thoſe that were wounded'at Huberton, or there- 


'abouts. 
x Q. Was 


154 
that could be 
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14 the remoual of thoſe wounded, effected lang be- 
fore 


eneral Reideſel was recalled from Caſtleton ? | 
A. I believe not, for I am not quite certain that the whole 
were moved when General Reideſel returned to the army 
at Skeneſborough, a day or two before the firſt diviſion of tha 
amy moved towards Fart Anne. G 8 

Hare you any papers written by General Burgoyne 
_ the time he was at Montreal and the time he left 
Skeneſborough, explanatory of the motives on which be 
added? | | 
A. I have, they are extracts from the original letter book 


' and are as follow, 


Extract of a Letter te General Harvey, dated Montreal, May, 


Igth, 1777. | | 


YOU have permitted me, as formerly, to write to you eon- 
d fdently: I take the firſt conveyance to renew a correſpondencg 

| ſo pleaſing and honourable to myſelf, and that may in ſome 
U caſes become beneficial to the public ſervice : it.ſhall never be 
it employed but to convey truths, todo juſtice to facts and per- 
ft ſons, and to ſecure myſelf in the continuance of an eſteem ſo 
| 


valuable to me as yours, againſt appearances and miſreprefen- 


tations, | . r 

I haye reaſon to be exceedingly ſatisfied with all that has 

e deen done, and with moſt things that are doing; exertions 
4 have been made _— the winter, which was remarkably _ 

o- ſavourable, in all the departments, and preparations are very 


= forward, Thoſe which have been committed to the direc- 
| tion of General Phillips haye been exccuted with a diligence, 
* precifion and fareſight, that entitle him to the fulleſt praiſe. 
25 The troops are in a ſtate of health almoſt unprecedented, and 
us, their ſpitits and general improvement are equally objects of 
my t pleaſure promiſe ; to this agreable repreſentation, 
of have the happineſs to add that Sir Guy Carleton has recei- 
Fa ved me, and the orders I brought, in a manner that in my 
10 opinion does infinite honour to his public and private charac- 
to ter, | 
25 That he ſhould have wiſhed for the lead in active and im- 
portant military operation is very natural. That he thinks 
he has ſome cauſe of reſentment for the general tenor of treat- 


ble; but neither his diſappointments, nor his other perſonal 
kelings, operate Fun his duty; and I am convinced he means 
9 forward the King's meaſures entruſted to my bands wr 


ment he has received from ſome of the miniſters is diſcerni-= 
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all the zeal he could have employed, had they reſted in his 
own. | 

My intention, is daring my advance to Ticonderoga and 
of that poſt, for a ſiege I apprehend it muſt be, to give 
all poffible jealouſy on the fide of Connecticut. If I can by 
manceuvre make them ſuſpect, that after the reduction of Ti. 
conderoga, my views are pointed that way, it may make the 
Connecticut forces very cautious of leaving their own fron- 
tiers, and much facilitate my progreſs to Alban I mention 
this intention only to Lord George and yourſelf, and I do it 
leſt from any intelligence of my motions that may reach 
England indirectly, it ſhould be ſuppoſed I have ſuffered my. 
ſelf to be diverted from the main object of my orders, The 
King and his Majeſty's miniſters may reſt aſſured, that what. 
ever demonſtrations I may endeavour to impoſe upon the ene- 
my, I ſhall — make no movement that can procraſtinate 
my progreſs to Albany. | | | 
One thing more occurs. I had the ſurpriſe and mortifica- | 
tion to find a paper handed about at Montreal publiſhing the . 
whole deſign of the campaign almoſt as accurately as if it ; 
had been copied from the ſecretary of ſtate's letter. My own ö 
caution has been ſuch that not a man in my own family has 
been let into the ſecret : Sir Guy Carleton's | am confident has 
been equal : I am therefore led to doubt whether imprudence 
has not been committed from private Jetters from England, 1 
and wiſh you would aſk my friend D'Oyley, to whom my 


very affectionate compliments, whether there is any perſon 3 
within the line of miniſterial communication that he can 1 
ſuſpect to be ſo unguarded: it is not of great conſequence 15 
here, except as far as regards St. Leger's expedition; but By 
ſuch a trick may be of moſt prejudicial conſequence in other 4 
caſes, and ſhould be guarded againſt. wh 
Extra of a_ Letter to General Harvey, dated Camp on the 1. 5 
Houquet near Lake Champlain, June 22d, 1777. Ia 
1 HAVE had to contend againſt wet weather, that rendered 55 
the roads almoſt impracticable at the carrying- places, and con- * 
ſequently the paſſage of the batteaux and baggage exceeding- * 
ly dilatory, beſides a great deal of contrary wind. In all; 
the combination of land and water movement, bad roads, 1 
inactivity, and ſometimes diſobedience in the country, and 2 MY 
thouſand other difficulties and accidents unknown in other BW 
ſervices, diſconcert aeg I do not mention this 560 
upon my on account, as 1 do not hold myſelf r te 1 
ela FL 
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delays within the province of Canada, but I mention. it to 
do juſtice to others who I really think have infinite merit in 
overcoming the obſtructions we have met with, and who 
ought to be juſtified againſt ſome acquaintances of yours and 
mine who travel acroſs a map very faſt and are very free in 
their comments, when others who have ten times their know- 
ledge, and reſources do nat anſwer their predictions and expec- 
tations. 1 | 


"'Thave been excei dingly diftreſſed in regard to the brigadiers 


. _ 5 e 
Were this to be put in execution, according to the letter of 


s at the ſame time to be employed 
. Na nan 
army to undertake a ſiege, and afterwards purſue objects of 


impertinent in me to ſay one wotd more 

u as . ofiege ng, 

or conducting an army with ſuch z total Jehiciency of Raf. 
Hal Lord Barrington . to have communicated 
ink [ ſhould have. con- 
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o that time. ee 179 11 12 
T am perſuaded,' my deat general, you will ſupport ne in 
oi Terry, if ſuch'itis to ae not only as the abſo- 
lute order and method of the ſervice depends upon it, but al- 
b' to ay6idl to thefe gen x 
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and pay in the hour of that very ſervice, with a view to which 
their appointment was originally made. I think I can anſwer 
that the junction made and the reaſons for reverting to their 
former ranks become obvious, they will ſubmit to his Maje- 
ſty's pleaſure without a murmur, | 


Extra? of a Letter from Lieutenant General Burgoyne, 1 
General Harvey, dated Head- Quarters, Skeneiborough 
& July 11, 1777. 


THE mere compliment of ſervice I have given to the 
ops in orders, and in the relation deſigned for the Gazette, 
is not doing them firfficient juftice ; it is a _ in me, further, 
through you, and I know I thall impoſe a pleafing taſk on you, 
waffure the Ning that their behaviour is uniformly good in 
the camp as in action. | | | 
After Rat I have publicly mentioned of Fraſer, I am 
Ineed not prefs you in his favour. I cannot but feel con- 
t in che hopes dat his Majeſty's grace will find its way f 
"through: all obſtacles to prevent ſo diſcouraging a circum- f 
Nayee as che return of this gallant officer to the mere duty of l 
Lieutenant Colonel at the head of one battalion, after havin 
given aſcendaney to the King's troops, and done honour to his 0 
tofemon, - by the moſt ſpirited actions in critical periods of WW 
& ſuceHive' campaigns. ire p 
Fou will obfetve Sir, both in the public letter and in the pl 
Vi 
8¹ 


-6tder of cattfe which Captain Gardner will put into your 
Eünds, that "Major General Phillips is occaſionally employed 
e 4 line of his department, This does. be 
2110 Proceed 40 linattention to the N of his Ma- tr 
y's pleaſure two years ago, but from abſolute neceſlity, 
8 ftaff bein ape . wk ny Britiſh Major Gene · i +, 
"al, Brigadier Fraſer being poſted where he is of infinite ue il . 
A dhe Head 'of "the advanced corps, the ſervice would ſuffer BY 5. 
In the moſt material degree, if the talents of General Phil- 
Ip were not fuffered to extend beyond the limits of the ar- 
- Hifety. And Thold myſelf fully juſtified in continuing the 


Freut uſe of His affiftance under this extenſion, by what J un- n 
Fertan to be che fignificatich of the King's pleaſure to Sil . 
Guy Carleton, vix. 2 that this meaſure muſt not be made fact 

ang cedent,” düt not forbidding it during the preſent exigen- 7 
70 atter F myſelf the King will be fatisfied with the dil C 

line 


-ptite" vicd in taking the feld, as well as with the ſubſequan 
7 Operations 
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operations; if not, my diſappointment can only proceed from 
my own deficiency in ſtating the embar:afſments I found, not- 
wirhſtanding previous preparations and cordial aſſiſtances, re- 
mote ſituations of the troops, currents, winds, roads, want 
of materials for caulking the veſſels, inactivity and deſertion 
of the Canadian cogvte, were all againſt me. A great diffi- 
culty lay in providing 'horfes and carriages for the bare tran- 
ſport of proviſions and tents when we ſhould arrive at Fort 
George, or any other place where the army ſhould have no re- 
ſcource of water carriage. I found an active, and 1 think a 
reaſonable contractor, who ſupplied this neceſſity at a much 


5 cheapet rate than it could have been done any other way. I 
7 encloſe a copy of the contract to the treaſury, to which I re- 
1, fer you. You will obſerve that I have limited the number to 
in the me re indiſpenſable ꝓurpoſes of proviſions and tents, truſt- 

ing to the country for the further aſſiſtance of officers baggage, 
m and the other attirai! of an army. Experience altead Thews 
n- WF me that I judged right in ot truſting to the country for men, 


ay for had this precaution been omitted, I ſhould be bound 
m- faſt to the ſpot where I am, or obliged to return by water to 
of Ticonderoga, | OE 
ng l avow alſo to you, my advice to General Carleton to grant 
his commiſſions to two provincial battalions, to be raiſed from 
t Albany and Charlotte county, by a Mr. Jeſſup and a Mr. 
Peters, upon condition that the commiſſions ſhould not take 
the place till two-thirds of the corps ſhould be effective. Pro- 
out vincial corps acting zealouſly in the King's cauſe, muſt have 
great impreſſion upon public opinion, and will beſides in fact 
vi be of fingular uſe to the eaſe and preſervation of the regular 
* WI troops, | 
ity, Upon this principle, therefore, I have not heſitated farther 


_ to receive and to pay ſuch loy aliſts as have come in with their 
uber arms fince the ſucceſs of Ticonderoga, and wiſhed to be em- 


plyed, Though I have not power to grant commiſſions, I 
poſt the officers and form them into companies, till the mea- 
ſure can be decided by thoſe who have more authority. 

[ =_ all thete articles of expence will meet with the ſup- 
port of your opinion, and have only to add, that as no job 
[ball be done by mylelf, fo will I uſe all efforts to prevent 
ſuch being done by others, N 8 
Tam indiſpenſably obliged to wait ſome time in this poſi- 
wn to clear roads and make bridges, which ĩs great labour in this 
wuntry, and to briug up a ſtock of proviſion, and alſo to give 
We to the gun- boats, batteaux, and proviſion- veſſels, to be 

Vor. XII. 9 put 
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put into Lake George to ſcour that Lake, and ſecure the ſu- 
ture rout of the magazines. I propoſe to poſſeſs Fort Ed- 
ward, at the ſame time that the force 1s ready to move down 
the Lakes, by which means, if the army do not evacuate Fort 
George, the garriſon muft inevitably be caught. In the 
mean while I have ordered Reideſel to make roads, recon- 
noitre_ the country, and make, all other poſſible feints of a 
march to the Connecticut, and by ſome other meaſures I hope 
to give alarm that way. | | 
Q. Are you acquainted with any facts that will aſcertain 
whether on the army's arriving at Fort Edward it was for- 
warder in its progreſs towards Albany, in point of time, than 
it would have been had it taken the route by Ticonderoga and 
Lake George ? | 
A. In anſwer to that queſtion I have to ſay, the army by 
taking that route was a head of the tranſport of proviſions, 
which for the greateſt part went from Ticonderoga by the 


| 
route of Lake George. y | 
Q. At our firſt arrival at Fort Edward, and previous to 
the roads being mended, in what proportions did proviſions f 
arrive at our camp? | 
A. Very little more than for the immediate conſumiption. 5 
Q. Have you the memorandum books of Sir Francs | 
Clark 7 g R 
A. Les. 2 


Q. Do you know them to be his hand-writing ? 
A. I am fully convinced of it, having ſeen him enter ma- 
ny of the articles in theſe books. 1 
Q Has there been any alteration or addition ſince you had 
them? 


A. None. | a ys 
Q What was the character of Sir Francis Clark, reſpe&- 
ing his accuracy? | ; 

A. I never ſaw an officer more attentive to the duties of his 7 
ſtation than Sir Francis Clark, and always found him exceed- Wil the 
ingly accurate in the remarks he made. the 

Are there any memorandums reſpecting the arrival of ¶ vin 
proviſions at that time? T 

A. There are ſeveral. unde 

Q. You will read two or three ? I. 

Reads. ] cc 5th Auguſt, victualling of the army out this day, Nati. 
and from difficulties: of roads and tranſports no provitios H Ve 


came in this night. 


« 6 
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cc 6th 3 at 10 o'clock this morming not quite 
ao, 244 10ns arrived for the conſumption of two days.” 
Q: Was it in general underſtood from the combined intel- 
ligence received by General Reideſel, while he was detached 
toCaſtletown, and that received by General Burgoyne fromthe 
provincials in his camp, that there were many well affected in- 
habitants in the country towards Bennigton, who would ſhew 
themſelves on the approach of troops, and that there was de- 
jection and ſubmiſſion among the party attached to the Con- 
greſs? 
A. I did hear ſeveral reports to that purpoſe. 


Q Have you the original rough draft of the expedition 
to Bennington, as preſentcd to General Burgoyne from Ge- 
neral Reideſel, with General Burgoyne's alterations and ad- 
ditions ? 
7 A. I have the original rough draft of the propoſals for the 
* Bennington expedition; but not being preſent at the time, I 
* can't ſay whether thoſe propoſals were delivered by General 
Reideſel or not; but I Know all alteration made in thoſe pro- 
polals by General Burgoyne, from a knowledge of his hand 
writing, 

Nete. The witneſs delivered into the committee the origi— 
nal rough draft of the inſtructions with a fair copy. 

The following is a copy of the propoſals delivered by General 
Reideſel to General Bui goyne, with the alterations made there- 


in by General Burgoy ne, ſuch alterations being here marked. 


2 128 


De eraſures made by General Burgoyne are printed in Black 
ad Letter, and the Amendments are printed in Italics. 


IssTRUCTIONsS for Lieutenant Colonel Baum, on a ſecret 
0. Expedition to rhe Connegicut River, 


his THE object of your expedition is to try the affections of 

:cd- WF the country, to diſconcert the councils of the enemy, to mount 
the Reideſel dragoons, to compleat Peters's corps, and to ob- 

al of Wi tain large ſupplies of cattle, horſes and carriages, 

The ſeveral corps of which the incloſed is a liſt, are to be 
under your command, 

The troops muſt take no tents 3 and what little baggage is 
arried by officers muſt be on their own bat horſes. 
L You are to proced by the route from Batten Kill to Ar- 
n2ton, and take poſt there, lo as to ſecure the paſs-trem 
Pncheſter, You are to remain at Arlington till che de- 
Ti 2 tachment 
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tachment of the Provincials, under the command of Captain 
Sherwood, ſhall join you from the ſouthward, 

You are then to proceed ro Mancheſter, where you » 
take poſt ſo as to ſecure the paſs of the mountains, on 1h. ond 
from Mancheſter to Rockingham. From hence you + ide 
tach the Indians and light troops to the northward, towards 
Otter Creek. On their return, and alio receiving 1me1 hence 
that no enemy is in force | upon the Connecticut River} 
neigybzurhzoo de {590 tm you will procced by tua 
road over the mountains, to Rockingham, where you wiil abe 

ſt. This will be the moſt diſtant part of the expedition 

and muſt be p ocreded upon with caution, us you wilt have the des 
file of the mountains behind you, which might mae a retreat diffi- 
cult; you muſt therefore enaeavaur to be we'l informed of the farce 
of the enemy s militia in the neighbeuring country, 

Should you find it may with prudence be «ffetica | you are to re- 
main there | while the Iudiaus and light troops are detached up the 
river | as 198 is necellar - ul % 18 EEONT os the 
expedition from thence; and you are afterwards to de'cend 
by the Connecſcut River to Brattlebury, and from that place 
by the quickeſt march, you are to return by the great road to 
Albany. 

During yeur whole progreſs, your detachments are to have 
orders to bring in to you all horſes fit to mount the dragoons 
under your command, or to ſerve as bat horſes to the troops; 
[ together with] tue acc likewile to ting in as many ſaddles 
and bridles as can be found. | The number of horſes r(quifite le- 
fades th ſe neceſſary for mounting the regiment of drag oon, vg to 
ve 13CO. If you can bring more, for the uſe of the army, it will be 
fo much the better.] 

Your parties are likewiſe to bring in waggons and other 
convenient carriages, with as many draught oxen as will be 
neceſſary to draw them, and all cattle fit tor flaughter (milch 
cows excepted) which are to be left for the uſe of the inhabi- 
tants. Regular receipts, in the form hereto ſubjoined, are to 
be given in all places where any of the above-mentioned arti- 
cles are taken, to ſuch perſons as have remained in their habi- 
tations, and otherwiſe complied with the terms of General 
Burgoy ne's manifeſto ; but no receipts to be given to ſuch as 
are known to be acting in the ſervice of the rebels. As you 
evill have with you perſons perfectly acquainted with the abilities of 
the country, it may perhaps be adviſable to tax the ſeveral diſtriti 
with the portions of the ſevera! articles, and limit the hours for their 
duliuerys aud ſhould voa fond it neceſſary to move befere ſuch delivej 

can 
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can be made, pn of the moſt reſpectable people ſhould be taken, 
to ſecure their following you the enſuing days. All poſſible means are 
to be taken to prevent plundering, 

As it is probable that Captain Sherwood, who is already detached 
to the ſouthward and will join you at Arlington, will drive in 
a conſiderable quantity of cattle and horſes to you, you will therefore 
ſend in this cattle to the army, with a proper detachment from Pe- 
ters's corps to cover them, in order to diſencumber yourſelf, But 
you muſt altuays keep the regiment of dr agoons compact. 


The dragoons themſelves muſt ride and take care of the horſes of 


| the regiment. Thoſe horſes which are deſtined for the uſe of the ar- 
my muſt be tied t:gether by ſirings of ten each, in or der that one man 
may lead ten horſes. You will give the unarmed men of Peters's 
: corps to conduct them, and inhabitants whom you ean truſt, You 
muſt always take your camps in good poſitions, but at the ſame time 
where there is pa/lure ; and you muſt have a chain of centinels 
7 around your cattle and horſes when grazing. 
e Colonel Skeene will be with you as much as poſſible, in order to 4ſ- 
d fit you with his advice, to help you to diſtinguiſh the gocd ſubjecis 
e from the bad, to procure you the beſt intelligence of the enemy, and to 
0 chuſe thoſe people who are to bring me the accounts of your progreſs 


and ſucceſs. 

e When you find it neceſſary to halt for a day or two, you muſi al- 
1s ways entrench the camp of the re iment of dragoons, in order never 
1 to riſk an attack or affront from the enemy. 
es As you wi!! return with the regiment of dragoons mounted, ye 
6 muſt always have a detachment of Captain Fraſer's or Peters's corps 
to in front of the column, and the ſame in the rear, in order to prevent 
be your falling into an — when you march through the wozds. ] 

You will uſe all poſſible means to make the country believe 
er that the troops under your command are the advanced corps 
be of the army, and that it is intended to paſs the Connecticut, 
ch on the road to Boſton, You will likewiſe [ ;n/inuate] have it 
u- int uated that the main army from Albany is to be joined at 
to Springfield by a corps of troops from Rhode Iſland. : 
ti- Vou Will lend on occationa:ly cattte oz carctage?, to p2r- 


bi. bent being too much incumbereg, and will give me as tre⸗ 
quent intelligente ot vour ſituation as poſtible. 


ſuppoſed to be at. Mancheſter, will retreat before you; but 
ſhould they, contrary to expectation, be able to collect in 
great force, and poſt themſelves advantageouſly, it is left to 
four dileretion to attack them or not, always bearing in on 
5 at 


4 


[tis highly probable that the corps under Mr. Warner, now 
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that your corps is too valuable to let any conſiderable loſs be 
hazarded on this occaſion, 

Should any corps be moved from Mr. Arnold's main ar- 
my, in order to intercept your retreat, you are to take as 
ftrong a poſt as the country will afford, and ſend the quickeſt 
intelligence to me; and you may depend on my making ſuch 
a movement as ſhall put the enemy between two fires, or 
otherwiſe effeQually ſuſtain you. 

It is imagined the progrets of the whole of this expedition 
may be effected in about a fortnight ; but every movement 
of it muſt depend upon your ſucceſs in obtaining ſuch ſupply 
of proviſions as will enable you to ſubſiſt for your return to 
the army in caſe you can get no more. [Aud ſpotid nit the 
army be able to reach Albanv before your expeduton ſpould be com- 
Picated, I will find menus to ſend you notice of it, and give your rout: 
another diremion. 

All perſons acting in committees, or any offices under the 
directions of the Congreſs, either civil or military, are to be 
made priſoners, 

Q. Whether you have reaſon to know that all the eraſures 
and alterations in that plan were made before the expedition 
rook place ? 

A. I believe they were, from the reading of it. 

. Do you remember taking this plan to General Phillips 
the day General Burgovne went to Fort George, to inſpect 
the tranſports of proviſtons ? | 

A. I reinember it very well, is was the rough draft I took, 

Q. What were General Phillips's ſentiments upon it; 

A. 1 remember General Phillips and I had a long ronver- 
ſation on the ſlowneſs of the arrival of the tranſport of pro- 
viſions, and he ſaid he looked on this as a very good idea, that 
he ſaw no ohjection, and aiked me if I knew of any. 

Q. Do you remember ſhewing the plan to General Fia- 
ſer ? 

A. I do very well. 

Q. What did he cxpre!s on that ſulyeQ ? 

A. He deſired me to leave it with him till the afternoon for 
his conſideration; he came himſelf to my tent the next morn- 
ing early; he evypreſicd himſelf to me in a manner that con- 
veyed a difapprobation of the Germans being employ ad in it. 
} think ] oblerved to him that fince the honour gained by the 
a.lvanced corps at Huherton, I believed General Reideſel was 
deſirous of having the Germans employed, —_— t0 

EY". 
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General Fraſer my ideas of proviſions being obtained by that 
expedition, and the army thereby enabled to get quicker on 
to Albany than waiting for the flow tranſport from Fort 
George. General Frater ſaid ſomething about Germans 
which I don't recollect, which brought this remark from me. 
I defired General Fraſer, from the friendſhip he had for Ge- 
ral Burgoyne, if he ſaw any real objection to this plan, to 
expreſs himſelf fully and freely to General Burgoyne himſelf ; 
that the ſcouts of the army and the guides were attached to 
his, the advanced corps, and he might through them, perhaps, 
know more of the nature of the country than I did, and there- 
fore I preſſed him to mention his objection, if he had any, to 
General Burgoyne ; I think he ſaid, but I arp not quite certain, 
e the Germans are not a very active people, but it may do.” 
I preſſed him at parting to 15 to General Burgoyne, if he 
thought it would not do, e ſaid No, and went off. 

Q: Were not many of the Provincials in the army of the 
country about Bennington and towards the Connecticut? 

A. 2 pretend to ſay they were from that country, but 
underſtood many of them were well acquainted with that 
country, 

Q. Do you remember Captain Sherwood in particular? 

A. I do very well. 

Q. Was he of that country? | 
A. I underſtood he was of that neighbourhood, 

Q. Did you ever hear Colonel Skeene, or any other Provin- 
cal conſulted on an expedition into that country, expreſs any 
apprehenſions of its ſucceſs ? | | 

A. I never did. Sir Francis Clark told me he had received 
fayourable accounts from Colonel Skeene, and I believe after 
t part of the expedition had taken place. | 
Q. Are there any memorandums of Sir Francis Clark's re- 
; ſpectiag the expedition to Bennington? 

A. Yes. | N 
Q. Is there any that marks the diſtance between Batten 
Kill and Bennington ? 


L A. Yes; it is his hand writing. [ Reads. ] From the mouth 
; of Batten Kill eaſt for two miles, then ſtrike off ſouth-eaſt for 
a about fifteen miles to Cambridge, and fo on about twelve miles 
1 to Bennington.“ 


Have you the original letters written from Colonel 
Sap to General Burgoyne, whulit he was on the expedi- 
tion? 
A. They are here. None WE 47-7 

He 
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Fe delivered them into the committee and they are as fol- 


low: | hi 1 


« = - _ * 


SIR, | Batien Kill, 13 Augu/t. 1777. 
1 HAD the honour of acquainting your excelicucy, by a 
man ſent yeſterday evening by Colonel Skeene to head quar- 
ters, of the ſeveral corps under my command being encamped 
at Saratoga, as well as of my intention to proceed the next 
morning at hve o'clock ; the corps moved at that time and 
marched a mile, when I received a letter from Brigadier Ge- 
neral Fraſer, ſignify ing your excellency's order to. poſt the 
corps advantageouſly. on Batten Kill, till I ſhould receive 
freſh inſtructious from your excelleacy. The corps is now 
encamped at that, place; and wait your excellency's orders, 
I will not trouble you, Sir, with the various reports which 
ſpread, as they ſeem rather to be founded on the different in- 


tereſts and feelings of the people who occation them, 


I have the honour to be moſt reſpect fully, 
your excellency's 
moſt obedient, and 
humble ſervant, 
| | F. Baux, 

The reinforcement of 50 chaſſeurs which your excellency 
was pleaſed to order, joined me laſt night at 11 o'clock, 

General Burgoyne. | 


S1R, Cambridge, 1 J Auguſt, 1771. 
IN conſequence of your excellency's orders I moved this 
morning at four o'clock with the corps under my command; 
and after a march of 16 miles arrived at Cambridge-at four 
in the evening. On the road I received intelligence of forty 


to fifty of the rebels being left to guard tome cattle ; I imme- 


diately ordered 7 of the provincials and 5o ſavages to quicken 
their march in hopes to ſurprize them: they took tive prito- 
ners in arms, who declared themſelves in the ſei vice of the 
Congreſs, yet the enemy received advice of our approach, 
and abandoned the houſe they were poſted in. The provin- 
cials and ſavages continued their march about a mile, when 
they fell in with a party of 15 men, who fired upon our pc0- 
ple and immediately took to the woods wich the greateſt preci- 
pitation ; the fire was quick on our fide, but cannot leari if the 
enemy fuſtained any loſs; a private of Captain She: woow's 


company was the only one who was {lightly wounces in the 


thigh. From the many people who came. from — 
they 


A. 1779. DEED AT ES 
they agree that the numbers of the enemy amount to 1800 z I 
will beparticularly careful, on my approach at that place, to be 
fully informed of their ſtrength and fituation, and take the pre- 
cautions neceſſary to fulfil both the orders and inſtructions of 
your excellency. | | 
I cannot aſcertain the number of cattle, carts and waggons 
taken here, as they have not been as yet collected; a few hor- 
ſes have been alſo brought in, but am ſorry to acquaint your 
excelleney, that the ſavages either deſtroy or drive away what 
is not paid for with ready money; if your excelleney would 
allow me to purchaſe the horſes from the ſavages, ſtipulating 
the price, I think they might be procured cheap, otherwiſe 
they ruin all they meet with, their officers and interpreters 
not having it oo ir mo to —.— them; your excel - 
may depend on hearing how I proceed at Bennington, 
2 — ſucceſs there. Praying my reſpectful compliments 
to Gene am moſt reſpeAfulfy, 
ir, 
your moſt obedient,: 
and humble fervant, _ | 
1 F. Barn.“ 
P. S. The names of the men taken in arms ate as follow: 
George Dunkan, David Slarrow, Samuel Bel, John Belt, 
Matthew Bell. Hd 8 
Hugh More, a noted rebel, ſurrendered himſelf yeſterday 


evening, | 
The left Cambridge at four o'clock 6n the morning 
of the 14th'of Auguſt. 0 | | 
General Bar goyne, ko, 
Six, Sanctith; 14th Aliguſt, q 0 clock. 


: If haye the honour to inform your excellency that I ar- 
nyed here at eight in the morning, havinghad ihtelfigence of a 


party of the enemy being in poſſeſſion of a mill, which they 


abandoned at our approach, but in their uſual way fired from 
de buſhes and took their road to Bennington; a ſavage was 
lightly wounded ; they broke down the bridge, which has 
retarded our march above an hour; they left in the milt about 
18 barrely-of very fine flour, 1000 buſhels whear, 20 barrels 
alt, and about one thouſand pounds worth pearl and pot-aſh', 
| have ordered 30 provincials and an officer to guard the pro 
ons and the — of the bridge. By five priſoners taken 
here they a 1500 to 1800 men are in Bennington, 
nt are ſuppoſed to leave it on our approach; I will proceed ſo 
Wto-day, as to fall on the enemy to-morrow early, and make” 
Vor. XII. * K 4 ſuch 
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ſuch diſpoſition as I think neceſſary from the intelligence [ 
may receive. People are flocking in hourly, but want to be 
armed; the ſavages cannot be controuled, they rum and 
take away every thing they pleaſe. | WW 
Jam, 
your excellency's 
' _ moſt obedient and 
humble ſervant, 
£ * | | TTY ES F. Baum.” 
Beg your excellency to pardon the hurry of this letter, it is 
wrote on the head of a barrel, 1 3. 
_ General Burgojne. | 


Q. Is there any memorandum of Sir Francis. Clark's, 
marking the. time when Colonel Brieman was ordered to 
march to ſupport Colonel Baum? | We 

| Reads. ] © 15th Auguſt, expreſs arrived from Sancoick— 
at five in the morning, corps de reſerve ordered to march. 

« 16th Auguſt, during the night expreſs arrived from dan- 
coick, with an account of the repulie this evening of a de- | 
tachment of ours on an expedition. | 
Sunday, 19th Auguſt, the general, went up to the 20th BY | 
regiment, advanced on the road to Sancoick, and met the 
_ de reſerve, the men of that expedition returning all 
day,” het or | | AY 
QD d you recolle& what time of the day it was General 
l met Colonel Brieman on his return on the 17th? 
A. I think it was ſome time between one and three o'clock, 

Q. Have you the inſtructions given by General Burgoyne 
to Colonel Skeene on that expedition ? 

A. Here is a copy of them. They are as follow: 


2 * 
* 


2 „ ww 


Iuſtructions to Colonel | Skeene upon his expedition to Bennington, ar 
81.4% 


I REQUEST the favour of you to proceed with Lieut. 

Col. Baum upon an expedition of which hehas the command, tio 

and which wilt march this evening or to-morrow morning. | 
The acer of his orders are to try the affections of the yo 


country, to liſconcert the couneils of the enemy, to mount | 
the regiment of Reideſel's dragoons, to compleat Lieutenant and 
Col. Peters's corps, and to-procure a large ſupply of horſes, Ph 

for 


for the ule of the troops, together with cattle and cams 


— * 
— 


A. 1779. SE B'A'T'EY% | 

The route miarked for this expedition is to Arlington and 
Mancheſter ; and in caſe it ſhould be found that the enemy is 
not in too great force upon the Connecticut River, it is in- 
tended to pats the mountains to Rockingham, and deſcend the 
rivet from thence to Brattlebury. Some hours before the 
corps marches for Arlington, Colonel Peters with all his men 
are to ſet forward for Bennington and afterwards are to join 
at Arlington. 

Receipts are ordered to be given for all horſes and cattle 
taken from the country. | 

Lieutenant Colonel Baum is directed to communicate to 
you the reſt of his inſtructions, and to conſult with you up- 


on all matters of intelligence, negotiation with the inhabi- 


tants, roads, and other means _— upon a knowledge of 
the country, for carrying his inſtructions into execution. 

[ rely upon py zeal and activity for the fulleſt aſſiſtance, 
particularly in having it underſtood in all the country through 
which you paſs, that the corps of Lieutenant Colonel Baum 
is the firſt detachment of the advanced guard, and that the 
whole army is proceeding to Boſton, expecting to be joined 
upon the rout by the army from Rhode Iſland, Sq 

I need not recommend to you to continue the requiſites of the 
ſervice, with every principle of — in the mode of ob- 
taining them; and it may be proper to inform the country that 
the means to prevent their cattle and horſes being taken for 
the future, will be to reſiſt the enemy, when they ſhall pre- 
ſume to force them, and drive them voluntarily to my camp. 

I have the honour to be, &c, 
J. BuzcovNe, 


Q. Is there any memorandum of Sir Francis Clark's, of 
any intelligence received from Colonel St, Leger about this 
time ? | | 


A. There is, of the 12th of Auguſt. | 

— © This morning received intelligence of an ac- 
tion near Fort Stanwix.“ 

Q. After the failure of the expedition to Bennington, can 
you ſpeak to the efforts made for forwarding proviſions? 

A. I know that very great efforts were made, both before 
and after. I underſtood that General Burgoyne and General 
Phillips had been both at different times at Fort George, to 
forward the proviſions z and I believe ſubſequent to the ill 
neus from Bennington, the quarter-maſter-general (I mean 
Captain Money) was ſent by eneral Burgoyne to Fort Ed- 
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ward, and, | believe, to Fort George, to collect all horſes 
and teams poflible, and to make every exertion, to bring for- 
ward the proviſions, | | | 

Q. Have you the calculation, made by the commiſſary- ge- 
neral of the carriages and horſes neceſſary, for different given 
quantities of proyifions ? 

A. It is here—I believe it is the original, 


[ For a Copy of this Calculation ſee the next page.] 


Q. Did the march of the artillery from Fort George to the 
bridge of boats over Hudſon's River, interfere with the tranſ- 
port of proviſions? : 

A. I have had many converſations with General Phillips, 
end the quarter-maſter-general, about the tranſport of provi. 
ſions, and never remember to have heard from them, or any 
other perſon, that the march of the artillery interfered in any 
manner with the tranſport of proviſions, 

Q. About what time did the additional companies arrive? 

A, The zd of September. | 

Q. What was the ſtate of the army when we paſſed the 
Hudſon's River ? | 

A. My return goes to the 1ſt of September. Britiſh fi. 
for duty under arms, 2635 rank and file; Germans, 1711. 

The geo additional did not join the army 'till the 31 
of September, ſo that this return is excluſive of them. 

Q. What was the ftrength of the artillery and Lieu- 
tenant Nutt's corps at that time? 2 

A. I believe there was very little variation in either from 
the former return. 

Q: Have you General Burgoyne's application to Sir Guy 

Carleton, for a garriſon from Canada for 'Ticonderoga before 
he paſſed Hudſon's River ? 

A. I have extracts from letters of General Burgoyne to 

Sir Guy Carleton 11th July, 1777, and 2gth July, 1777; 


they are as follows: 


Extract of a letter from Lieutenant General Burgoyne 10 Cir 
Guy Carleton, dated Head-Duarters at Skeneſbatough · 


Houſe, July, 11th, 1777. 


I REQUEST your excellency ta take into coaſyleration 
theexpedicacy of ſupplying from. Canada a garriſon for. Tis 
conderoga. My communication will widen ſo, much as 1 pro- 

f ceed, the drain upon the army for poſts will he fa, cont” 
| as - 
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able, not to ſpeak of detachments and ſafeguards to protect 
and awe the country, that if that firſt diminution, is not re- 
placed my effective ſtrength may become inadequate to the 
ſervices intended. My preſent intelligence is, that Putnam 
is collecting an army to oppoſe me at Saratoga, Fort Ed. 


ward is alſo talked of to ſuſtain a ſiege. 
Your excellency, I am ſure, will agree with me, that Ti- 
conderoga, or ſome other fortified poſt on the ſouth part of 
the Lake Champlain. ought to be conſideted on the frontiers of 
the province of Canada. I am aware of the difficulties that ariſe 
from the manner in which the ſecretary of ſtate's orders are 
penned ; but 1 ſubmit to your excellency whether, under the 
principle laid in the beginning of the order, and afterwards 
repeated, that three thouſand men were held ſufficient for the de. 
fence of that province, you would not be juſtified in ſparing 
for the purpoſe of this garriſon, the overplus of the 3000 that 
may remain after compleating my army ? | 
And notwithſtanding the corps for the Canada ſervice are 
preciſely named by the age of ſtate, I would further { 
ſubmit, whether upon my preſſing requiſition the garriſon t 
might not juſtifiably be furniſhed by detachment, even though : 
there were no overplus, under the following words of the 9 
order, after having ſecured to him ¶ Lieutenant General Bur- 
goyne] every aſſiſlance which it is in your power to afford and ſ 
procure. Your excellency's zeal for the ſervice, and favor 
towards me, will be better interpreters for the latitude I pro- d 
poſe than any thing I can further ſuggeſt ; my preſent. pur- þ 
poſe is to get a ſufficient number of gun-boats upon the Lake | 


George, to ſcour that Lake as expeditiouſly as poſſible; to a 
ſupport them with a proper force; to attack Fort George on | 
that ſide, while with the main of the army, as ſoon as te- to 


freſhed and ſupplied, I attack Fort Edward from hence, and 
thereby cut off the communication from Albany to Fort 
George, and conſequently prevent the ſuccour or retreat of yo 


that garriſon. th 
Extratt of a Letter from Lieutenant General Burgoyne to Sir da 
Guy Carleton, dated Head-Duarters near Fort Anne, July de 
29,777. 
THE conſtruction your excellency puts upon the orders tha 
of the ſecretary of ſtate, is too full and deciſive for me to 
4 


preſume to trouble you further upon the ſubject of a gatriſon 
for Ticonderoga from Canada. I muſt do as well as I can; 


but I am ſure your excellency, as a ſoldier, will think my f- 
tuation 


ans DEP Ar. E. S. 


mation a little difficult. A breach into my communication 
muſt either ruin my army entirely, or oblige me to return in 
force; to reſtore which might be the loſs of the campaign. 
To preyene a breach, Ticonderoga and Fort George muſt be 
in very reſpectable ſtrengthz and I muſt, beſides, have poſts 
at Fort Edward and other carrying-places. Theſe drains, 
added to common accidents and lofles of ſervice, - will ne- 
ceſſarily render me very inferior in point of numbers to the 
enemy, whom, I muſt expect always to find ſtrongly —_ 
I aſk pardon for dwelling ſo much upon this ſubje&, and 

have only to add my requeſt to your excellency, to forward 
- the additional companies as expeditiouſly as may be, 


Q Was there any confiderable alteration in the FRO 

. of the army between the return of the iſt of ee. and 

4 the action on the 19th ? 

t A. There was a ſkirmiſh or two, but the loſs: was not. wa- 
terial in that interval. 

e Q. In the courſe of the ſeryice did you ever know an — 

7 Gance of a day of action, where there was not ſome deduc- 

n tions from the effective ſtrength upon paper, for 

h guards, care of the ſick, bat-men and other ind: ſpenſable res 

e . contingencies? 


a A. I apprehend there moſt always be deduQtions of that 
fort, 1 

of Q. In the ſervice of our campaign was there not a conſi- 

” derable additional deduQion for -the care and defence of the 

r- batteaux and moveable magazines? 

ko Fe It muſt of courſe ak an additional drain from the 

to 

on 1 Was not all we had of the 47th regiment appropriated 

r- to that particular ſervice? 

nd A. It generally was—] believe always ſa, 


Q. Theſe deductions conſidered, about what number 40 


you compute the Britiſh line to have conſiſted of, the day of 
the action of the 19th? 


A. I believe the four - regiments of the line engaged that 


day, amounted to little more than i ioo men on the ſpot un- 
det arms in the action. 


Q. What loſs did the. Britiſh ſuſtain in that action ? 


A, Killed, wounded, and priſoners, rather more than is 
than 500, 


Q. Can Stock perticularly to the loſs of the line ? 1 * 
A, I believe about 76 killed rank and file, and between 


priſoners, 


. GC. Da 
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Q: Do you recolle& the ſtrength of the 20th regiment 
when they made their laſt charge on the enemy? 

A. Ido very well: I was by General Phillips when the 
orders were given for that charge; he was then in the front 
of the line; the ranks app to be very thin; the regj. 
ment were much fatigued with the length of the action, but 


moved on to the charge with ſpirit. 

Q. Do you remember General Burgoyne going up to the 
624 regiment immediately after the firing ceaſed, and the re- 
— that was made to him by the commanding officer of the 

of that regiment ? | | | 

A. I remember ir, atid the officer reporting the great loſs 
they had ſuſtained in the action: I faw them, and they ap- 
appeared to be very conſiderably reduced in number. 

Q. Do you remember the officer mentioning that they had 
not above 50 or 60 men in the regiment ? 

A. I cant ſpeak poſitively to that; but in my owh judg- 
ment they did not exceed that number, 

Q. Were nor both the wounded ? 
A. Colonel Anſtruther and Major Hamage were both 
, "#hd-a great many other officers killed and wounded, 
and the repiment ſuffered greatly. 
Q. To what degree did the men of the artillery fuffer in 


that action? 

A. I think, but am not quite certain, that the number 
that were with four guns ambdunted to 43: I ſaw Captain 
Jones, who-was a very gallant man, and commanded thoſe 
four guns, killed, and ſome other officers wounded, and | be- 
here about 36 of the men were killed and wounded, I ſhould, 
in juſtice to the artiltery, ſay, that I think it is not in the 
power of men to keep a better fire, both of round and grape” 
ſhot, than was ſucceſſively maintained for ſeveral Hours that day. 

Q. From your expericnee ity the ſervice, do you conceive 
t would have occurred to any 6Meer to engage , if he 


line was the day after that action? | 5 
A. Theexperienct of an officer of my inferior rank does 
not load to mueh; but FEIhbald have been ſorry to have given 
orders to thoſe regiments, after the ux fufferings of that 
day, to have attached an attity, reported both from our ſpies 
and our prifeners to be very near F not mote than four times 
the number of our whole force: add to this, the county 
was a very the wood, and the ſttuatton of the rebel camp, 
I betſeve, could notg by any wenne; bY Fconhôſteredt within 
3 Q. Do 
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Q. Do — remember General Burgoyne receiving a letter 
from Sir Henry Clinton, the day but one after that action, 
informing him, that he intended about that time an attack on 
Fort Montgomery ? 

A. I do remember his receiving a letter from Sir Henry 
Clinton about that time; it was the 22d of September. 

Q. Do you imagine that any officer, knowing of that let- 
ter, would have entertained thoughts of immediately renew- 
ing an attack upon the enemy ? 

A. As far as an opinion of an officer of my inferiorrank goes, 

I ſhould not have thought of it: nor did I hear any officer of 

any rank exprefs ſuch an idea at that time. a 
Q From what you knew of the country did you not believe 


time we lay at that camp, would either have diſlodged Ge- 
neral Gates entirely, or have obliged him to detach confide- 
rably from his army ? E AT 

A. I remember our ſcouts giving iffformation, that a bridge 
was laid over the Hudſon's River, very near the enemy's 


1 camp; and it was the opinion of ſome very confidential men 
, that were employed in that army in that capacity, and were 
much under the direction of General Fraſer, that on the ap- 
4 proach of Sir Henry Clinton's army, the army of Mr, 
| Gates could not ſtand us, but would croſs the river and go 
7 towards New England: whether this idea was right or wrong 
n [ cannot tell. e | 
C Q. Did you ever hear ſuch perſons, or any others, expreſs 
1 an idea that the enemy would have taken the fame meaſure 
* 


2 on our advancing to attack them, without that co-operation ? 
A. I don't remember to have heard any ſuch thing. | 
Q. Do you imagine that any officer, knowing of Sir Hen 
Ye Clinton's letters, would have thought it proper to retreat af- 
ter the action of the 19th of September? 
A, I never heard any officer expreſs an idea of that fort. 
I don't know what officers might be within the knowledge 
of ſuch a letter; but [ lived intimately with General Fraſer, 
General Phillips, and with Mr. Twiſs, the engineer; whe- 
ther the letter was in their knowledge or not I don't know; 
but I never heard them expreſs ſuch an idea, | 
Q. Did you ever hear any officer of that army, thou 
unacquainted with the letter, before or ſince the time, ex- 
preſs a difapprobation of the meaſures of remaining in that 
camp, without either attacking or retreating ? 
A. Neither then or at any time while I remained in Ame- 
ca, and of courſe not ſince. | 


Vol. XII. L 1 Q. From 


that a ſucceſsful attack from Sir Henry Clinton, during the 
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Q. From your converſation wich the chief engineer, and 
from other circumitances, have you. reaſon to- know that 
every poſſible means were uſed, after the action of the 19th, to 
obtain a knowledge of the ground on the enemy's left? 

A. L had frequent converſations. with the chief engineer 
on that ſubject; I believe his attention was given to that 
point almoſt every day, and a knowledge of that ground I un- 
derſtood was very difficult to be obtained, _ N 

Q. Was not the right of the enemy eren impraQica- 
ble ? 

A. I had no opportunity myſelf of ſeeing the right of the 
enemy, but I underſtood. from others, that the polition was 
too ſtrong to be attacked with any proſpect of ſucceſs. 

Q Were there not frequent <-nſultations_ held between 
Gexeral Burgoyne, General Philips, and General Fraſer, k 
previous to the movement up to the enemy on the 7th of Oc- y 
tober? 

A. I underſtood there was ſcarce a day paſſed without 
ſuch conſultation ; I believe no day after the action of the h 
19th. 

— Did you conceive that the chief purpoſe of that move- 4 
ment was to attain a knowledge of the left of the enemy's f 
poſition, and, if expedient, to attack them there ? 

A. 1 undexftand it was. 

Q. Digit appear to you that the force left in camp un- 
der Genera] Hamilton, was more than ſufficient to keep 
the enemy in check? h 

A. I don't think it was, 

Q. From the intimacy and confidence in which you lived 
with General Burgoyne and General Fraſer, do you 1agine 
any diſagreement of opinion could have ſubſiſted between 
them without your knowledge? 

A. I think 1 muſt have heard it. 

Do you know any inſtance, but more eſpecially re- 
ſetting the periods of paſſing the Hudſon's River, the action 
of the — of September, and that of the 7th of OQober, 
wherein General Fraſer expreſſed a ee of General 
r s Meaſures? a 

A. L do not: but L would be leave to _— that upen 
the plan to Benniogton General Fraſer had. expreſſed a dif- 
ferent opinion with re ſpect io employing the Germans; at de 
time of paſſing Hudſon s river and after it as croſſed, I b 


to expreſs ſatis faction in the manner in Which the troops b 
paſſed. Q 
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Q: In the action of the 7th of October, after the German 
troops, on the left of the artillery, had given way, did you 
obſerve General Phillips and Genera! Reideſel in perſon? 

A. I was with General Phillips at different times, and I 
ſaw General Reideſel more than once; they were both very 
active, and exerted themſelves very much to ſorm the broken 
troops, and to make the retreat as regular as the circum- 
ſtances would permit. 

Q. What was the laſt time you ſaw Sir Francis Clarke 
in that action, and do you know what orders he was . 
ing ? 

A. It was after the retreat was dees very 5 Sir 
Francis Clarke aſked me if I had given any orders to the ar- 
tillery to retreat; I told him, that as there was a major- ge- 
neral of the artillery in the field, who was conſeſſed by the 
| army to be a very excellent officer, I would not take on 
ſelf, as adjutant-general, to give orders to any part of >” a 
artillery. Sir Francis Clarke told me, that a diſpoſition had 
been made for a general retreat, and he was going with or- 
ders from Genetal Burgoyne to bring off the artillery. About 
4 the inſtant we were parting a very heavy fire came upon us 
's from the enemy, and I have fince reaſon to believe Sir F rancis 

Clarke received his wound at that time. 
Q. On the day of the 8th do you remember the enemy 

0- roar, b. a line in the meadows, and making a demionftracion 

of attacking us ? 

A. I do remember it very well, and that there was a great 
deal of cannonading from the enemy. 

ed . Do you remember alſo a cannonading in the afternoon, 

ine about the et of General Fraſer's funeral! 

* A. I think I ſhall never forget that circumſtance: _ 
rai Fraſer, I underſtood, had defired to be buried privately 
one of the redoubts, that had been raiſed for the prot 

te of our magazines and ftores : as the corpſe was paſſing — 

un BY General Burgoyne, General Phillips, and, I believe, General 

bet, Reideſel, and ſeveral other officers, out of reſpect to General 
en Frafer's mem and to do him honour in the eyes of the 
amy, notwith Gee his requeſt, attended his funeral into 
the redoubt; the enemy were, in this inſtance, I thought, 
very defeQive in point of humanity. They pointed a gun 
or two at that very redoubt, and kept up a briſe cannonade 
during the whole of the funeral} ſervice, which Was per- 
dre, with great ſolemnity, and very deliberately, by Mr. 
Flat} the or wt: 3 ſaw ſo „ 2 
2 0 


* 


could not be accompliſhed. 
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Q. Do you remember on the march to Saratoga, ſeeing 


a corps of the enemy at work on the plain of Saratoga? 
A. I do very well; a working party, and what appeared 
to be a battalion or more, drawn up as a covering party. 


Q. Was that the corps that afterwards took: poſt on the 


fide of the river? 


A; I believe it was the ſame corps I fa afterwards pail. 


ing the ford, | | 
After the arrival of the army at Sarotoga, was Licu- 


tenant Colenel:Sutherland detached with a command to co- 
ver a party of workmen to repair bridges and roads, in order 


to continue the retreat on the weſt fide of the river? 
A. He was ordered with a party to repair bridges and 
roads on the weſt fide. | z 


land and his party were recalled? $434 
A. I believe it was on information by our ſcouts, that the 
enemy were preparing to attack us in great force. 

Q. Have you farther reaſon to know that a- general attack 
an that day was'really intended by the enemy ? | | 

A. There was a particular caution ſent round to all the 
troops: to be prepared for that- attack, as it was expected it 
would be attempted under cover of a very thick fog then 
prevailing. After the convention had taken place, a general 
officer. in the rebel ſervice acquainted me, that ſuch an attack 
was intended; and from information, I believe, from geſerters 
or from their own ſcouts, that our army was exceedingly well 
prepared to receive them; that they would be very much ex- 
poſed, when they came on the plain, to our artillery ;- he not 
only retreated with his command, but ſent word to another ge- 
neral officer to retreat alſo : the other general officer was his ſe- 
nior, but he had taken that upon him, from the fear of the 
conſequences of ſuch an attack, of which he ſent word to 
General Gates, who approved and confirmed his erders. 

Q. Previous to the council of war, to which the field- 
officers were called, do you remember it being determined, in 
council of the generals, to try a night's march, abandoning 
the carriages and baggage, and or being given for the 
delivery of as much proviſions as the men could carry. 

A. I do remember ſuch a determination very well? 
Q. What prevented the execution of itt: 

A. I underſtood there were ſuch difficulties in getting out 

the provitons, that the delivery of the neceffiry proviſions 


: - Q. Hil 


Q: Do you remember on what account Colonel Suther- 
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Q Had we intelligende the next day from different ſcouts 
that the enemy was in poſſeſſion of the country in fores on 
both files the Hudſon's River, denen us ane Fort Ed 

ard? + 
p 1 underſiood, from ſome: of the frouts that we had 
been accuſtomed moſt to depend on, that the —_ were ſo 


Q. Have you reaſon to know, that the ;ntelligence G. 
neral 1 ſtated to the council of war on this ſubject, 
was: true 2 wt * 

A. I was aſſured by one of the general officers who con- 
ducted us towards Baſton, that troops of theirs were in the 

poſition. that our ſeouts had given us information of. 

Q Did you learn at the fame time, at what period thoſe 
poſts were taken up by the nne whether before or e 
our arrival at Saratoga? 


a A. I have extracts from minutes made at that time, om 
the mouth of the general officers I mentioned. | 
: * hig When the King's army was returning to Sa- 
de of 1 50 men were poſted on the eaſt ſide 


of the the "Hudſon's River to diſpute the ford, and 2000 men more 
were poſted between us and Fort Edward, on the ſame fide 
of the-river 5 1400 men more were poſted alſo oppoſite” to 
Saratoga, a little above the other party I mentioned before, 
to prevent our paſſing the Hudſon's River; 1500 of thoſe 
have mentioned, were poſted on or before the 5th of Ot- 
tober; the. others, I remember. very well now to have heard, 

xere poſted previous to the 7th of October. | 

Q. Have you an extract of the laſt council of war, at 
which the field officers affiſted ? 

A. The extract is true, excepting the names of the offi- 
ers and the votes they gave. I have the original paper, 
with the names of the officers that compoſed the council, and, 
4. | believe, their opinions. 

The extract produved, and is as follows: 


rat pm the Minutes of loft Council of War, excepting tht 
* fin of the 2 Aly the Votes they Faves * * A 
QvesTION. 

General Gates Bering in anſwer to General, Bur- 
Foyne's pen Lk a ſolemn affirmation, on his hononr, 
hat no detachment has been made from his army during 
the negotiation of the treaty, is the» treaty in its preſent 
ſituation 
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fitdation binding on this army, or is the general's honour en- 
gaged for the ſigning it?: 
[ Here follow the names of the efficers as they voted.] | 
The lieutenant-general's opinion being clear, that he is 
not bound by what has paſſed, he would not execute the 
treaty upon the ſole confideration of the point of honour, 
notwithſtanding the reſpectable majority againſt him. He ; 
is likwiſe far from being convinced that this army, by great a 
exertions, and by great enduring in pqint of 2 — 
might not yet be reheved, but he is compelled to yield on the ] 
following conſiderations : | 
The treaty was generally thought a moſt .advantageous 
one before the intelligence arrived; that intelligence is re- h 
fyted, and ocular demonſtration of its falſity pledged, as f 


far as relates to General Gates's force, the other parts are * 
only founded on hearſay, and not to be depended upon. F 

Should General Clinton be where reported, yet. the di- ſh 
ſtance is ſuch as to render any relief from him improbable fi 


during the time our proviſions could be made to laft,, 
; declares his poſt untenable, and ſays, if this con- by 
vention is not figned, he apprehends, there will be conſiderable | 
deſertion. 5 . 
— ys, he thinks the 47th reguanent not to be de- 
pended On. : ir 56 18 f 


is of the ſame opinion. 21% hen 

thinks the. 62d regiment 1s diſheartened by the 
firuation of their poſt, and not equal to their former exer- 
tions, — re J. b 

Several officers think the men in general ſeem to have got 
the convention in their heads as deſirabe. 
Many of the beſt officers are abſent by ſickneſs and wounds 
from all the corps. — | 1 14, 

Though the other officers at the head of Britiſh corps, 
think they can anſwer for the fpirit of their men if attacked 
on their preſent ground, it is evident, the moſt ſanguine do 

not think any part of the army in that elevation and alacrity 
af ſpirit neceſſary fur. undertak ing deſperate enterprizes. 

To break off the treaty now, tenders a future fenewal of 
it hopeleſs, as our condition muſt every hour grow worſe. 

A defeat is ſatal to the army; a victory does not ſave it, 
as they have neither proviſions to adrance nor vetreat againſt 
an enemy, who, by experience, / we ktiow- are! capable oi ril- 
lying at every advantageous poſt. Wir}? 0 1 

= — 1999 5 
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dependant of this army depends upon the execution of the 
treaty. - FC fs - - x 


1 apprehend, that when the officer ſaid the 47th regiment 
was not to be depended on, he meant that they were reduced 


endure as much as they were able. 
Did you ever hear of a propoſal made by General Phil- 
lips, to make a way from Saratoga to Ticonderoga with a bo- 
dy of troops. "oy 
A. Never with a body of troops; but I remember to have 
heard Gegeral Phillips make an offer, which I thought a very 
ſpirited one, ta riſk his life in attempting, with one or two of 


utmoſt for the defence of that garriſon as an artillery officer, 

ſhould the enemy attack that fortreſs after the conyention 

ſhould take place. | | 
Q. Have you the return of General Gates's army, ſigned 


. by himſelf? 
> A. I have, but have forgot to bring the original; I have 
the extract, 
. [Reads.] © Copy from General Gates's return, from his 
camp at Saratoga, 16th of October, 1777. poll 
Brigadiers — 12 
— Lieutenant- colonels — 45 
Majors — 49 — 
ot . Captains  —— —äͤ— 344 7 — 
Firſt Lieutenants — 332 2 
ds Second Lieutenants — 326 La) 
Enſigns — 345 TW 
55 | Chaplains — — ſ 5 | > 
ed POLES Adjutants | — — / 42 y 901? 22 
do uarter- | — 44 F 
ity Fay- maſtersk' - 20 1077 
3 ur geans” — — 7 1 171 
of Mattes —— E 9 10 j i 
Serjeant — 1392 
it, 8 Drummers hv I 636 50 A 


g Preſent at for duty 2 (1k OG 13,2165 70 2 
Tundetftagd: theſe laſt are rank and file, becaule the others 
ve mentioned before. g evo T9818 402 1190S I8 gut 
D itto abſent — — 731 
On 


And that, the life and property of every provincial and 


ſo low and fo weak that they were not capable of very vigo- 
rous exertions, but nothing that implied a want of. ſpirit to 


our beſt guides, to find a paſſage to Ticonderoga, and do his 


BRITANNICVM 
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* 


20 


fo diſtributed, and regularly accounted for to the pay-maſter 
general on the ſubſequent ſettlement of the pay of the arm. 


N - 
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On commaad — 3875 
On furlow — — 180 

T believe that the men on command, were explained to me 
by General Gates, to have been detached from his army, in 
the rear and upon the flanks of the King's troops, previous to 
the convention. | a 
Q. Do you apprehend, that that return includes the corps 
that were on the other fide of the Hudſon's River, immedi- 
ately oppoſite to Saratoga? 
£ the recolle& the name of one of the general officers 
who was on the other fide of the Hudſon's River included in 
Mr. Gates's return, and therefore, I imagine the men un- 
der his command are included alſo. When | fay one, I do not 
mean to have it underſtood, that the other two general off. 
cers, the one who was ſtationed with a party oppoſite to 82. 
ratoga, and the one Who. was ſtationed on the ſame fide of 
the water, between us and Fort-Edward, are not alſo included 
in General Gates's return. 

Q. Do the returns, to which you referred, of our army, 
ſtate the effective ftrength at the time of ſigning the conyen- t 
tion! 


A. They do ſtate the rough number, collected at that 
time, of men preſent and under arms. 
Q. State the numbers. | 1 
A. The Britiſh army appeared to have been 1905 
Germans — — 1594 p; 
T can't be anſwerable for the eorrectneſs of thoſe numbers, WM 
as they were taken in a great hurry. 20 


Q. Can there poſſibly be a miſtake of many hundreds ? 
A. I can ftate from a monthly return of the 1ſt of No- ex 
yember, fit for duty, 8 
Britiſh — 2086 


Germans — 1633 


| Rank and file, 


There might be people recovered from their wounds, who the 
were diſcharged from the hoſpital and had joined their corps, Will the 
or there might have been a miſtake in the return juſt before ſor 
the convention, in the confuſion of the army at that time. lie 

Q: Do you remember what paſſed reſpecting the military ( 
cheſt, while the treaty of Saratoga was depending ? exp 

A. I do remember that it was ſtrongly recommended to tie Wl / 
commanding officers of corps, to take ſums of money fron Will tab] 
the pay- matter-general, on account of ſubſiſtence then du oth, 
to their regiments ; and I believe a great deal of money Wl tn 


1 What 
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What became of the reſt of the money in the military 

cheſt? „„ n 7 

A. It was taken by the pay-maſter-general to Albany. 

Q- Did any part of it fall into the hands of the enemy ? 

A. Net a ſhilling, that I ever heard ß. 

Q. Was any proportion of it loſt, embezzled, or ſecreted ? 

A. If any ſuch thing had happened, I think the pay- maſter- 

| would-have applied to me immediately. Never hav- 
ing heard, then nor at any time after, of any loſs having 


$ been ſuſtained, I do not believe there was any loſs ſuffered in 
n ihe retreat or after it. e cod. 
„ Q Was the ſeeret - ſervice account, during the campaign, 
t kept by you ? | | 
' A. It was. | 6-15 84 
* Q. Could you produce the ſeveral articles of that account 
of if called on for it. | | -; i vn HRP 
ed A. Ihaveeither a copy of it at home of my own, or from 
the pay-maſter-general. - — © | 
5. Q. Did General Burgoyne ever appropriate any part of 
n- that expenditure to the extraordinaries of his own expences, 
or to any other purpoſe pf, his own uſe ? | 
nat A. Never that I know of. 


Q. Muſt not you have known it if it had been fo? | 
A. Certainly. | TT 

Q. Were there not occaſions where General Burgoyne 

paid, from his own purſe, expences that, in the opinion of 
rs, others, he might have been juſtified in placing to the public 

account ? 215 f 

A. I remember to have been told by other gentlemen, that 
No- Wil expznces; of that fort General Burgoyne had been at, ought 
to have been Charged in that manner. | | 9 70 

Q. What was the nature of thoſe expences? 

A. They were preſents to people who had diſtinguiſhed 
who BY themſelves, and in acts of charity to women who had loſt 
cps, their huſbands, and other occaſions, which ir was very proper 

for a general officer to give, and very proper to put in a pub- 
lic account, AY. Wits | Ao gr 

Q. Had not General Burgoyne, from his ſituation, all the 
expences attending a commander in chief? wn 


o tic BY A. He certainly had, from being obliged_to keep a public 
fro Wi table for the! entertainment and refreſhment of officers and 
dee cthers coming to head<quarters on duty or buſineſs; and 1 
un know thoſe expences to have been very t, from the ex- 


weding high price of all the articles of life in that part of 
the world. | | | n 


Vor, XII. M m Q Dis | 
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pointment of a lieutenant-general ? 
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Q. Did General Burgoyne ever receive more than the ap- 


A. Never. 5 | 

Q. Woas there not a board of general officers appointed at 
Cambridge, to inſpeR all the accounts of the campaign; and 
did not General Burgoyne regulate the payment of the bat. 
talions by the report of that board ? | 

A. There was ſuch a board, and the payments were regu- 
lated according to the report of that board. UN 

Upon the whole of what you know of General Bur- 
goyne's receipts and expences, do you believe he was in his 
own purſe a gainer or a ſufferer in the campaign, 1777 ? 

A. I really believe his appoiatments were not equal to his 
expences in that campaign. 

Examined by other Members of the Committee, and by General 

 Burgoyne occa/ionally, S 

Q.: What were the numbers of the effective Britiſh at the 

opening of the campaign, 1777, including officers and non- 


commiſſioned officers? | 
A. I have not thoſe returns, but they were ſent to the 
commander in chief, and my extracts are for the rank and t 
file. P93. 
Q. Can you anſwer that queſtion with reſpe& to the 
Germans ? . ' | c. 
A. My extracts are the ſame, both for the Britiſh and 
the Germans. | of 
Q What was the greateſt number of provincials in the m 
army at any time in the campaign? at 
A. I believe the only queſtion that has been aſked reſpeRt- It 
ing them, was at the beginning of the campaign ; they were 
then 83; on the 1 of September they amounted to about mi 
680, which was the greateſt number they ever amount- clu 
ed to. 7 
Q. What do you mean by provincials ? not 
A. I underſtand them to be inhabitants of that country, ll my 
aſſembled under officers, who were to have had different com- ( 
2— provided they had ever amounted to certain num- ; 
rs. 
Q. Do you include Canadians under the name of pro- nag 
vincials? 4 
A. I believe, in the former part of my evidence, the C:- ont 
nadians were ſtated to be 148, and diſtinguiſhed from the p- ner: 
vincials. | Q 


Q. Maß tend 
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Q. Was General Burgoyne's ſecond order of the 12th of 
July, relating to the baggage, ſtrictly complied with? 

A. I conceive it was the duty of the commanding officers 
of regiments to enforce an obſervance and obedience to the 
general's orders. 

Q. Was it actually enforced in ſuch a manner to the de- 
gree you thought it ſhould have been? 

A. I am not quite poſitive whether there was not another 
order iſſued afterwards, | 

Queſtion repeated, 

A. I never had any report made to me by a commanding 
officer of any corps of that order not being complied with. 

Q. What was your own ocular obſervation of the quan- 
tity of baggage carried with the army, and did it appear to 
you that that order could have been fairly complied with? 

A. I own I don't recollect, not hearing any complaint nor 
attending to it. The quarter-maſter-general of the army 
muſt naturally know more of the baggage than the adjutant- 

neral. 

* Do you know what allowance of waggons was made 
to a regiment? 

A. 1 don't recolle& any waggons that we had to allow. 

Q. Was none of the baggage brought down in wheeled 
carriages ? 

A, Several officers, I believe, bought waggons and carts 
of the country people for their own uſe ; but I do not re- 
member any of the King's carts or waggons being appropri- 
ated to the carriage of officers baggage. It might be, but 
{ don't recollect it. | 

Q: Can you ſay, in a general way, how many horſes 
might be emplo w in carrying the baggage of the army, in- 
cluding officers horſe ? 

A. I never had any information upon that ſubject; it did 
not belong to my department, and I had much buſineſs on 
my hands, 

Q. How was the regimental baggage carried? 

A, I believe chiefly in batteaux. 

Q. How was it carried when there was no water-car- 
nage? | 
A. I can't ſpeak to that point, having had no information 
on that ſubje& ; and, when I ſpeak of batteaux, I ſpeak ge- 
nerally, having had no information on the ſubject. 

Can you fay, in a general way, how many women at- 


tended the army? 
Am 2 A. I 
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A. I had really ſo much to do that I had not much lei- 
ſure to pay much attention to the ladies, and I know very 
little of their beauty or their numbers. 

Qi. Would not the feeding of 2000 women be a conſider- 
able object with reſpect to the proviſions of the army? | 
A. I ſhould have been very ſorry to have had 2000 wo. 
men to have experienced that, S | 

Q. How many women were there if not 2000 ? 

A. I would wiſh to give the Houſe every information in 
my power, when I can ſpeak with any degree of accuracy 
dr tolerable gueſs, I have ſeen the commiſfary of proviſions 
return, and I think the number of women returned, as vic- 
tualed from the ſtores, was very few. : | 
Q. Do you think a corps of dragoons mounted would 
have been of great uſe to the army? 

A. I own, I very much wifhed that thoſe few dragoons 
we had could have Leen mounted ; becauſe, though in that 
part of America that I ſaw, they might not have been ne- 
ceſſary or uſeful to have made a charge, I think thoſe light 
dragoons might be always applied to very uſeful ſervices, 

Q. How many had you of thoſe dragoons ? © | 

A. They are included in the ſtrength of the Germans, 1 
and I really do not remember their particular number. 4 

Q. If none, or leſs of the park-artillery had been brought F 


uk ͤ·§·⅛ä ul — £- ca. 


forward, would there not have been horſes to have mounted 8 
thoſe dragoons ? mw” 
A. I believe there might have been horſes enough taken th 
from the artillery, or from the proviſion- train, to have 
mounted thoſe dragoons, 1f it had been thought more expe- ex 
dient to have employed the horſes in that manner; but they 
were hired, or contracted for, for the ſpecial purpofes of pl 
carrying proviſions and +. br the artillery, and never 
meant by the perſons who furniſhed the contract for the dia- de 
goon ſervice, | | ſuf 
Q. If a fmaller quantity of baggage had been carried, | 
might not the officers have ſpared tome of their baggage- Ohe 
horſes for mounting the dragoons ? | dor 
A. I never met with an officer who had horſes to ſpare. to! 
I know Sir Francis Clarke and myſelf wiſhed to buy horſes Wl tio; 
to carry our own fervants, cared very little what expence ve Wil in 
Were at, and yet 1 could not obtain any. ( 
Qi. Do you know of any corps or party finding their vf Kin 
back to Canada? re Wor 


1 A. 
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A. I never heard of BLM finding its way there, and 
] underſtood from the guides who were with us, previous to 
the convention taking place, that if that was attempted, we 
muſt break into ſmall parties and go by what is called Indian 
paths. RR | 
FQ. Suppoſng there was a ſmall party that found its way 
to Canada, by Indian paths, do you think it would have been 
poſſible for an army to have done the ſame ? 

A. My idea of that muſt be founded upon the report of 
thoſe guides, who had ſerved us very faithfully as ſcouts up- 
on former occaſions, and who informed me, that we muſt 
break into very ſinall parties to have * chance of making 
our way through the woods to Canada; and I remember, 
that when General Phillips offered to attempt to find his way 
to Ticonderoga, it was talked of and looked on to be as de- 
ſperate as gallant, 

Q: If any party did make its way to Canada, do you not 
ſuppoſe it to be that party of provincials that ran away 
while they were employed to repair roads, and that were 
never heard of afterwards ? 

A. | remember, ſotne were reported to have run away 

who were making roads, and it 1s likely to have been that 
arty. AG 

f Q. When you mentioned the higheſt number of provin- 
cials, did you mean that they were all armed? 

A. I know they were not all armed, we had not arms for 

them, | | 

Q: Of thoſe that were armed, ſome reſpeQable perſons 
excepted, were they much to be depend upon ? 

A. A very great part of them were ſuch as I ſhould have 
placed very little dependence upon, | 

Q. Before the army left Canada, was there not a ſtrict or- 
der that not more than three women a company ſhould be 
ſuffered to embark ? | 8 

A. I do know there was ſuch an order iſſued, and I never 
heard any complaint of its having been broke through, I 
don't recollect the date of that order, or I would have turned 
to my book and ftated it to the Houſe upon the firſt queſ- 
tion relative to the number of womem that were employed 
in our expedition. „„ 5 

Q. Is it not the cuſtom in all armies, victualled from the 
King's ſtores, to prohibit the delivery of proviſions to any 
women over and above the number allowed by order? 24 

It 
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A. It was cuſtomary in all places. where I ſerved in the 
laſt war, and very ſtrong and preremptory orders were given 
on that ſubje& to the commiſſaries in our army. 

Qi. Do you not then believe, that all women who follow. 
ed your army were fed from the ration of the men they fol- 
lowed, or found their proviſions in the country ? _ 

A. I remember, upon aſking the commiſſaries, how there 
came to be ſo few women in the provincials returns, I was 
told that it was the cuſtom for them to be ſupplied from the 
men's rations. $I. 

. Were the women conveyed on baggage carts or horſes, 
or did they walk afoot ? | 
A. 1 never heard of the women being conveyed on bag- 
gage carts or the King's horſes. 
If the women neither employed the King's horſes nor 
conſumed his proviſions, do you think they were more of im- 
iment or comfort to the King's troops ? 

A. I neyer underſtood, from my converſation with the 
commanding officers or others, that the women were any 
impediment. 

Q. If, after the taking of Ticonderoga, there was any 
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doubt in the army in which you ſerved of their being able f 

to reach Albany ? N 
A. I don't remember to have heard any doubt expreſſed 

0 


upon that ſubject, meaning ſoon after the taking I iconderoga. 
Q. Was it generally underftood in the army that it was 
well ſupplied with all the neceſſaries, appointments for war, 
and articles proper for forwarding the expedition to Albany ? R 
A. I always underſtood that the army had been very well g 
provided with every thing. 


Q. Do you believe, if the ſecretary of ſtate had ordered w 
the army under General Howe to co-operate with the army ar 
under General Burgoyne for the North River, with a view 
to have formed a ranfion of the two armies, that the diſa- ar 
ſter which befel General Burgoyne's army could have hap- N 


. pened ? | 

A. If a junction could have been formed, I ſhould ap- 
prehend that Mr. Gates's army might have been diſlodged, Wl Pa 
and that the misfortune at Saratoga would not have happen- 


ed. This is only matter of opinion. "2 Al 
Q. Do you apprehend, that if the army under Sir Will- pur 
am Howe had operated in the North River with a view to Ver 
effect a junction, that ſuch a junction would have taken 0 
a 


place ? | 
A. J 
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A. L had an opinion while in America, that if the expe- 
dition which came up the Hudfon's River, under General 
Vaughan, could have been there about the time of our ac- 
tion of the 19th of September, that Mr. Gates would have 
found it difficult to have kept his army together if he had 
not croſſed over the Hudſon's River towards New England, 
But this is mere matter of private opinion. — 

Q If you are of opinion, that the troops under General 
Vaughan would have had ſo powerful an effect, even ſo late 
25 September, what effect do yuu ſuppoſe the whole army 
under Sir William Howe, affifted by all the fleet and craft, 
would have had as early as the beginning of July, immedi - 
ately after the impreffion' which took place among the enemy: 
after the defeat at Ticonderoga } ?:: 7 

A. I did not know what force there was under the com- 
mand of General Vaughan, nor do I even now know; but 
I ſhould think moſt certainly that a gear army upon the 
Hudſon's River, near Albany, would have contributed very 
much to our making our way to Alba. 

Q: Have you ever conſidered what were the cauſes of the 
failure of the expedition under General Burgoyne, and to 
what do you impute it? 

A. I looked upon our force not to be equal to the forcing 
our way to Albany without ſome co-operation. 

Q. Where then did you expect that co-operation? 
A. I had no where to expect it from but up the Hudſon's 
River from New-Y ork, and the ſucceſs of Colonel St. Le- 
ger's expedition would have been of uſe certainly 

Q. It General Waſhington's army had not been diverted, 
would it not have impeded or ſtopped the progreſs of any 
amy upon the Hudſon's River? IT | 

A. I don't know the ſtrength of General Waſhington's 
army, nor the nature of the country between Albany and 
New-Vork, and therefore I cannot Em any judgment of 
what would have happened. be 8185 | 

Q Are you not of opinion that there are very ſtrong 
paſſes or poſts on that river? | | 

A. I found them very ſtrong between Ticonderoga and 
Albany ; and from the reports of military men of high re- 
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putation in the ſervice, I have underſtood there were many 


very ſtrong poſts between New-York and Albany, 

Q. From whence is the account of the ſtrength of Mr. 
Gates's army taken? 
A. From 
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| trements; and that he could have no right to any. thing but 


B ur goynes 


Genera) 


Burgoyne. 


— e Chairman mentioned, that be had received from Lien- 


Fakt An Aäx 41% 
A. From a return voluntarily given by General Gates to 
me, for my own ſatisfaction, when at Albany; and that re- 
turn was — by General Gates. | | 
Qi. Have you that return? 
2 A. I gave it to General Burgoyne : I ſaw it to-day : he 
as It. | . "oP 
Q: Was it by the conſent of General Gates that the ſol- 
diers, after the convention, retained their cartouch-boxes ? 


A. They retained their belts, and I really don't recolleqt ( 


whether their cartouch-boxzs were in general retained or 
not; but talking with Mr. Gates, when the King's troops 
marched by with the. accoutrements on, Mr, Gates aſked 
me (we had been old formerly) whether it was 
not cuſtomary on field-days for arms and accoutrements to 
go r? I told him there was nothing ſaid in tbe con- 
vention that I had agreed to with him, relating to the accou- 


what was ſtipulated in that treaty. He replied, © You are per- 
fectly right,” and turned to ſome of the officers in their ſer- 
vice by, and ſaĩd, If we meant to have had them ve 
ought to have inferted them in the convention.” 

N Il LC 


General Burgoyne gave notice, that his evidence was now 
cloſed; unleſs he ſhould find it neceſſary to call witneſſes to 
facts which might be controverted on the other fide, Ad- 
journed to the f. _ or 3 

n 


— e 
No debate. Adjourned 7 the 


| une 7 

No debate. 8 

The Houſe in committee on American papers, F. Mon- 
; Efq. in the chair. | D 


thi 


. 
= 


tenant-colonel Kingſton, the laſt-witneſs examined, Genen 
Gaces's original return; and alſo anotſier original letter fron 
Colonel Baum. 32 Key | 
General Burgoyne informed the committee, that he knev 
them to be the originals, and the ſaid papers were ordered u 
be made part of the minutes. : 4 0 

They are as follow : 


Retun 


Return of the Army of the United States, commanded b 
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which they will take particular care to comply with, I have 


PARLIAMENTARY A. 1770. 
Sin, Willomſcock, Auguſt 15, 1777, 


I HAD the honour of writing to your excellency, and to 
General Fraſer, this morning, at four o'clock, acquainting 
you of the diſpoſition I had made, as well as of the ſituation 
of the enemy, to which I take the liberty of referring; ſince 
when I received intelligence from two men who live on the 
ſpot the enemy occupy, it is a ſtrong poſt which commands a 
long defile on the road to Bennington: thoſe men declare to 
have ſeen yeſterday 309 men, who were retreating as my corps 
advanced, when they were reinforced by 800 men from Ben. 
nington. They likewiſe report we were not a mile diſtant from 
the 300 men, when they met with this reinforcement; they 
mention that all the militia they could get together were at 
Bennington and that they expected more to come in, having 
ſent about an hundred miles round for that purpoſe : many 
refuſe to take arms wiſhing to reap their corn and ſecure their 
harveſt ; the inhabitants come in very faſt, but want arms, 
Thoſe accounts have been confirmed by faithful inhabitants 
ſent by Colonel Skeene, who he ſent to Bennington, and who 
fortunately returned. 

Your excellency deſires to know whether the road is practi- 
cable for a large corps with cannon ? In conſequence | have 
the ſatis faction to inform your excellency that it is good, ex- 
cepting two or three places which might be rendered 2 
ſo by felling a few trees and filling up ſome holes, whic 
from the conſtant rain probably have made them worſe, 

I ſhould be happy to fulfil your excellency's wiſh, as it is 
a deſirable WO Tancs to be in poſſeſſion of Bennington; 
but as the enemy have collected their force, and from their 
countenance mutt have had intelligence of ours, would not 
think it adviſeable to riſk a repulſe but have ſecured my poſt 
as advantageouſly as poſſible ; the enemy think Bennington 
their only reſource, as the country around .depends on its fate, 
I therefore will wait your excellency's inſtructions. | 

I have read your excellency's orders, relative to the cattle, 
carts, waggons, flour, wheat, &c. to Colonel Skeene : he is 
ſo good to take this department to himſelf ; and to his honour, 
has been very active and zealous on this head and in every 
other reſpect equally fo, | 

I have communicated to the gentlemen commanding the 
Canadians and Savages, your defire relative to the horſe, 


the honour to be moſt reſpectfully | 
your excellency's moſt obedient 

and humble ſervant, 

F. Baux. 

Thi 
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This inſtant T received a note from Sir Francis, acquainting 
me that your excellency has been ſo good, to order Lieutenant 
Colonel Brieman's corps to join. 

Mr. Forſter, with about ninety volunteers have come in ar- 
med, except about thirty : this gentleman is from Hoſack. 

| beg to repeat to your excellency that the Canadians and 
Savages want ammunition ; and the other volunteers equally 
want arms. 85 

The enemy have attempted to force our advanced poſt, but 
were repulſed on firing the cannon ; and at times are throwing 
up ſome works, about half a mile. 


Lord George Germain roſe to open the evidence in favour Lord George 
of adminiſtration, He begged the committee would under. Gormain. 
ſtand that his object was by no means to accuſe any gentleman, 
but to defend miniſters and himſelf from the reflections thrown 
out againſt them for their management of the American war, 

The evidence of General Gray, if not overturned, would 
certainly bear hard againſt adminiſtration; but he truſted 
| that when gentlemen would conſider that the general had been 
* only one year and five months in America, and that he had 
bs ſeen no more of the country than what lies between the head 
bo of Elk and Philadeiphia, and between that city and New 
! York, they would be of opinion that however high General 
| Gray ſtood in his military profeſſion, and no officer Mood 
higher, he had certainly formed a very light and haſty judg- 
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in ment of the people. Gentlemen would believe his opinion of 
15 the unanimity of America rather haſtily founded, when he 
lr ſhould produce evidence to prove that a very conſiderable 
ot part, if not a majority of Americans, were friends to Great 
oft Britain, This would appear the more ſtriking, when the 


on committee ſhould find that there were actually regimented 
in our ſervice, more Americans than were to be found at pre- 
ſent under the rebe] commander in chief, The committee 
would, receive farther light upon that point, by proofs that 
we can raiſe men in America for five or ſix dollars a piece, 
ur, while the Congreſs could not get recruits under 265. The 
ery evidence he had to produee, not having been very lately in 

America, could not prove the latter ſum to be the ſum given 


the in their time in America; it was then ſomewhat ſhort of it; 
les, but the laſt diſpatches he had received, made the bounty given 
ave 


by the Congreſs to recruits, amount to 751, ſterling. Evi- 

dence ſhould be brought to prove, by preſumption, the diſ- 

affection of the people to their new government; from this 
N nz eir - 


a 
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circumſtance, though Congreſs had once expected to take the 
field with 50,000 men, and had actually voted that number; 
yet they had never been able to muſter more than 20,000 in 
one army. 

With regard to the adequacy of the force ſent out, bis 
Lordſhip had no doubt about it : the force in his opinion had 
been adequate, not to the reduction of America united againſt 
us, for ſuch a reduction would be impoſſible, but to the re- 
duQion of rebellion. He had ſaid once before, and repeated 
it again, that he did not underſtand the obje of the ſouthern 
expedition by the capes of Virginia. If the general had land- 
ed in the Delaware at Newcaſtle, and that his favourite route 
to Philadelphia had been by the head of the Elk, he would 
have had, by landing at Newcaſtle, a fine and ſhort road to 
Philadelphia; the general's reaſon for not landing there, viz, 
that the enemy was in force at Wilmyngton, he would prove 
to be chimerical, for he ſhould demonſtrate to the committee, 
that there was no enemy in force within fourſcore miles of 
Newcaſtle ; ſo that Sir Andrew Hammond muſt have been 
miſinformed at leaſt with reſpe to the land force. Another 
thing he had to obſerve relative to Sir William Howe, was 
his not having made a diverſion in the Maſſachuſetts ; he cer- 
tainly could have ſpared 3000 men for that purpoſe, for he 
required only 11,000 rank and file, for the expedition, and 
had full 14,000 at the battle of the Brandywine, while Wa- 
ſhington had no more than io, oo. Sir William indeed had 
ſaid, and ſaid truly, that the rebel army conſiſted of 15,020 
men, but in theſe were included the drivers, ſuttlers, &c. 
and he had evidence who could prove to a man the number 
of effective fighting men in Waſhington's army in that battle, 
amounted to no more than 10,000. If a diverſion had been 
made in the Maſlachuſetts, General Gates never would have 
been able to have muſtered the army with which he had forced 
General Burgoyne to ſurrender. | 

With regard to the northern expedition, he thought it 
highly juſtihable, from the nature of the ſervice, which had 
made the French undertake quite a ſimilar one in the lak 
war; and as to its practicability, the general himſelf in whoſe 
hands it failed, had never entertained a doubt about it until 
the unfortunate affair at Bennington, from which he dated all 
the diſaſters that befel our northern army. Every fort where 
oppoſition could be expected had been taken; nay the Gene- 
ral bimſelf when he detached Colonel Baum, had given him 
directions to meet him at Albany; ſo ſure he was of the pradt- 
cability of the march: unfortunately. he changed his — 

order 
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ordered Colonel Baum to Bennington, a march of 150 miles, 
(the diſtance a proof that little danger was apprehended) the 
detachment was cut off ; the enemy, by our delays in bringing 
up immenſe trains of artillery, and a great ſuite of proviſion 
waggons, was ſuffered to grow ſtronger ; for when Gates 
went to take upon him the command of the rebel army, it 
conſiſted of no more than 2520 ; but by our delays it was ſuf- 


fered to increaſe to 18,000. 
| His Lordſhip apologized for his want of method in open- 
ing the buſineſs ; aſſured the committee he had advanced no- 


thing, which he thought he was not able to prove. He con- 
2 :luded by moving that General Robertſon be called in. 
1 Mr. Burke and Colonel Barre complained of the intention Mr. Barbe. 
d ff proroguing Parliament before the inquiry could be brought Sol. Barre. 
. o an iſſue, and the reſolutions of the committee be made. 
0 Miniſters would call their evidence, and let it go forth to the 
, 
if 
n 


jublic, that they had juſtified themſelves, without giving an 
pportunity to reply. 


er Major General Nobertſon called in by Lord George Ger- Gen, Robert- 
38 main. Mitbdreib. I. 
r. Again called in, and examined by Lord George Ger- 

ne nain. 

id Q. How long have you ſerved in America? 

4- A. About twenty-four years, 

ad Q. In what capacities have you ſerved ? | 

-0 5 I was quarter-maſter- general, brigadier and major-ge- 

c. cral, | 

er Q. Have you bad frequent opportunities of mixing with 

le, te inhabitants, and learning their political ſentiments ? 

en A. Yes. | 

we Q. In what manner was the declaration of American iude- 


ed pidency received by the people at large? | 
A. I had not opportnaities of knowing what the people 


it arge thought about it of my own knowledge, as I was 
ad nc among them; but from what I knew of the people be- 
lat fo, I believe that the few artful folks who brought that de» 
ofe clation about, were the only people who rejoiced at it. 
nil After the declaration of independency when Lord Howe 
all anthe general, arrived at Staten-Iſland, did the people at 
ere BY lar in the country expreſs a deſire to treat with the commiſ- 
ne- hows ? | 
him 1 T have been told fince, that the people were fond of 
Qi- thezoughts of having a treaty. 


C Had you any means of knowing what effect the report 
or 
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or expectation of having a reconciliation, had in the rebel 
army at that time. 
A. Yes, I have often been told that the rebel army upon 
ſeeing flags of truce going between the two armies, a report 
prevailed in Waſhington's army, that there was going to be 
a treaty, the joy of the people expreſſed on that occaſion, it 
was thought might be attended with ill conſequences ; to pre- 
vent thoſe, Mr. Waſhington gave out an order on the 20th ö 
of Auguſt aſſuring the troops that there was no treaty, al. | 
though he had ſent the propoſals which he received from Lard f 
and General Howe to the Congreſs, on the 17th of Auguſt. ; 
From your knowledge of the people of America, and the , 
information you have been able to collect reſpecting thei n 
preſent diſpoſition, what proportion of the inhabitants, dz 
Jon think, at this time, would prefer a reconciliation wit) 
reat Britain to the ſupporting American independence? Gi 
A. I made all the enquiry in my power, juſt before I let WM © 


that country in September laſt ; I converſed with people whb n 
I thought were beſt able to reſolve that queſtion, ſome «& Ml 1 
whom came from the countries where the rebel government ley 
prevails ; the information I received was, that more that lay 
to thirds of the people would prefer the King's governme 
to the Congreſs's tyranny. inf 

Q: What effect do you think it would have in Amer! me! 
if the people in that country thought an opinion prevail. 4 
here, that they were generally hoſtile to Great Britain ? we 
A. I imagine, if people who are ſuffering from acts — 
friendſhip were treated as enemies, and told they were ther 
it would cool their friendſhip, and have a tendency to m C 
them enemies. | TH 

Q. Have the inhabitants of America ſhewn a willingf6 A 
to take up arms in the preſent conteſt, and have the Conges en 
found it eaſy to recruit their armies ? — 

A. I can only anſwer that from obſervation T have de A 
on other facts. The armies have not filled; and from te «4 | 


publications I have ſeen, there is no doubt but they hay of- 
ten threatened, and been obliged to draft their militia. | 
Were great exertions made by the Congreſs anqbeir 

adherents to bring a numerous army into the field fq the 
campaign 1776 ? 

A. I believe ſo. I believe every exertion, 

Q: In conſequence of thoſe exertions, what numęr of 
men in arms did they collect? 8 | 

A. I never heard from good authority of any arnſ they 
had collected together of more than 16,000 men, F 

2. 
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greateſt ? 
A. I ſhould think about the middle of Auguſt. 


, Were they chiefly what was called continental troops, 


the rebel army at that time? 

A. The vote of Congreſs for eſtabliſhing an army was not 
then paſſed ; but I believe from the beginning of the rebel- 
lion they made a diſtinction between the army and the mi- 
litia ; the army were levies hired for a limited time. I be- 
lieve the moſt of theſe 16,000 men I ſpeak of confiſted of 
ſuch, | 
Q. What number of troops had the rebels at the end of 
the campaign, when Sir William Howe arrived on the De- 
laware in 1776 

A. Their numbers had dwindled greatly. Our report 
faid, they were not above 8000 then, and the rebel accounts, 
who did not mean to leſſen their importance, confirmed that 
report; I mean the rebel army that went through the Jer- 
ſeys, What they might have in other countries, I can't 
lay. | | 
Q. Were the rebel forces in the campaign 1996, much 
inferior to the Britiſh in diſcipline and military appoint- 
ments? 

A. Some of the rebels, particularly the Maryland regi- 
ments, were well cloathed and accoutred; many of the others 
were but ill cloathed and ill armed: but I ſuppoſe none of 
them equal in diſcipline to the Britiſh troops. s 

Q. Do you think that the force ſent out to America in 
1776 was equal to the objects of the war? 

A. I ſaw the rebellion in its riſe, and all our converſa- 
tions were about the manner of quelling it, and the force 
neceſſary for it. We were all zealouſly wiſhing for a force 


1 equal to that purpoſe ; but I don't remember to have heard 
te ay body extend their wiſh for fo great a number of troops 
f. was actually employed, 


Q What quantity of proviſion did our troops uſually 
ary on a march in the late campaigns ?. 

A. In the marches I made with them in the late cam- 
pagn, they did not carry much proviſion. 

Q. How many days provifions could they carry ? 

A. In the late war they generally carried ten, ſometimes 
vurteen, and I have known them on particular occaſions 
ary nineteen, 


4 Q. De 


Q: At what period of that campaign was their force the 


or did the militia of the country compoſe the greateſt part of 
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Qt Do you think, that with proper care any conſiderable 
ſupply of proviſions could be procured by the Britiſh army, 
in a march through the inhabited parts of New England and 
the middle colonies ? 

A. The cattle were very numerous; it would be pretty 
difficult for the rebels to drive them all away, even with the 
aſſiſtance of the owners: but they would be induſtrious or 
otherwiſe, according to the treatment they received from the 
army. If the cattle were overtaken 1n one place without the 
people being ſatisfied, you probably would find them ſcarce 
in another. 

Q. Do you know, or do you recollect, to have heard of 
any inſtance in which the country has been deſtroyed by the 
rebels, and abandoned by the inhabitants as the Britiſh troops 
advanced? 

A. When we landed firſt on Long-Iſland, we found all 
the farms ſtocked, and moſt of the people living in their | 
houſes. I had no occaſion to ſee what paſſed in any other 


part of the country except York-Ifland and Long-Ifland, t 
Q. Do you think it more difficult in America than in 
other countries to get intelligence ? 
A. In a country where the people are ſo much and ſo t 
warmly divided, I ſhould think it was leſs difficult to get in- 
telligence than in another: but when we are anxious for in- c 
formation, it 1s natural to complain, I find Mr, Waſhing- a 
ton complaining that he could get no information in the 
country. | w 
Are you acquainted with the general face of the coun- pl 
try in the Jerſeys and Penſylvania? 
A. I have been a good deal through both thoſe countries. th 
Q. In a military ſenſe of the word, are thoſe countries tre 
remarkably ſtrong ? | 
A. There are ſtrong places in thoſe countries; they are Bi tak 
very extenſive countries, and the face very different in dif-: tt, 
ferent parts: where the countries have not been cleared, they mit 
are covered with wood. There has been a good deal of fei- ( 
ſey cleared, and about Philadelphia, the country is all fam 2nd 
as about London, their fences are poſt and rail, which at * 
not very ſtrong, but eaſily removed. ret 
Q. Is it fo ſtrong as the country which was the theatre a the 
the laſt war in America? We 
A. The theatre of the laſt war was a continued wood; bani 
early in the war, ave reckoned that country as very ſtrong, 9 


as the Indians and irregulars were moſt formidable in * 
| 
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It appears now, that order and diſcipline are not ſo uſeful in 
any place as in woods, and a corps raifed in America, diſei- 

lined by an acquaintance of mine, has ſhewn itſelf more 
a to the rebels in the woods, than our beſt battalions 
are to theirs in an open field. | 5 

Q. Have you ever ſeen the rebels in poſſeſſion of any poſt 
as ſtrong as that which the French army held, when General 
Wolfe forced his landing near Quebec? 

A. The place where General Wolfe landed was very 
ſtrong, and one may go a great way and not ſee ſo ſtrong 
a one again. 

Examined by other members of the committee, 

Q. Who forced that poſt with the light infantry at Que- 
bec ? . 

A. I fancy Mr. Wolfe landed ſoon himſelf, and there is 
a gentleman, a member of this Houſe, who had a conſider- 
| able ſhare in forcing that poſt, I mean Sir William Howe. 
er Lord G. Germain. Q. Are the woods advantageous to 
the rebels, and have the Britiſh txoops in any inſtance found 
in it difficult to diſlodge them? 

A. I have ſaid that thoſe corps of ours were far ſuperior 
{ to any of theirs in the woods. 


in- Q: Do the ſettled parts of New England and the middle 
in- colonies abound with roads in all directions, and would an 
ng- army find it eaſy to march in more than one column? 

the A. There are many roads, but I don't apprehend that ever 


es prevent an army marching in as many columns as they 
un- eaſe. ; 
f Q. What ſteps have been taken to conciliate the minds of 
= the inhabitants of ſuch parts of the country as the Britiſh 
tries troops have been in poſſeſſion of? 

A. There was a proclamation, defiring the inhabitants to 
take a declaration; they had certificates of their having taken 


(if- it, and on thoſe terms they had pardon from the King's com- 
they miſſioners. | : 

ler- Q. Did many declare themſclves early in the campaign, 
carms WY 20d how were they afterwards protected? 


A. I remember there were numbers came and figned ad- 


the rebels; theſe were printed with people's names at large. 
We ſoon left that country; the rebels took up the ſigners, 
baniſhed them, or ſent them to the mines. 


Q.: When the Britiſh army took poſſeffion of the Jerſeys 
Nor. . : Qo J 1 


dreſſes, commending our government, and abuſing that of 
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ve were their friends. Some parties that were ſent for water 


for the damage. The ſoldiers were acquainted with it, and 
| . B54 plundered any more. G 
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in 1776, were any ſteps taken to diſarm thoſe found in actual 
rebellion, or known to be difaffe&ed ? : 

A. I know of none, but by marching the army through 
the country. 

Were arms put into the hands of the well affected in- 
habitants who had been before diſarmed by the rebels? 
A. Such of them as enliſted in the provincial corps; no 
other, 

Q: Were the inhabitants required or encouraged to take 
up arms and embody themſelves as militia, to defend their 
country againſt the incurſions of the rebels, and was this 
made a teſt of their loyalty ? 

A. I know no meaſures of that ſort taken that campaign, 

Q.: Did the troops plunder the inhabitants as they paſſed 
through that country ? | 

A. There was a great deal of plundering. | 

Q. What effect had this oa the minds ot the people? 

A. Naturally it would loſe you friends and gain you ene- | 
mies ? 1 a 

Q. Would it have been poſſible to have prevented the 


A. Ves. 

Q. What ſteps did you take for that purpoſe? 
A. I always conſidered the great object of the war to be 
the regaining the people, and to do this by letting them fee 


plundered Newtown in Long-Iſland. I had them tried ; 
they were ſentenced and puniſhed. Application was made 
in their fayour. I ſent to the town, and defired J might pay 


Did you give out the following order? | 
& Newtown, Long-Iſland, 31ft Aug. 17% wh 


“ Brigade orders. —Major-general Robertſon, reſpon- F 
{able for the actions of thoſe he commands, takes upon * ſug 
= - a 


3 


elf 
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ſelf the expence of ſatisfying the people of the village for 
the depredations committed upon them by part of the firſt 
brigade laſt evening; without firſt doing this piece of juſtice, 
he could not have preſumed to intercede for pardon to thoſe. 
a court-martial has condemned. He hopes for the future 
the troops will abſtain from a crime which diſgraces even 
victory, and defeats the King's intentions to protect and re- 
claim his American ſubjects.“ | 
A. Yes. | 

Q. Have you had opportunities of ſeeing many of the 
provincial troops that are now ſerving with our armies in 
America ? 

A. Ves. | 

Q. What ſort of troops are they? Are they well diſci- 
plined, and have they always behaved well when engaged ? 

A. They are apretty good body of men, they ür 
diſciplined, and they have always ſhewn ſpirit enough. 

Q.: What other encouragement was held out to the gen- 
tlemen of the country, to induce them to take commiſhons 
and exert themſelves to raiſe provincial corps ? 

A. They got Britiſh pay. | | 

Q. What was the ſum given as bounty-money to a re- 
cruit for enliſting into theſe corps ? 

A. I may be miſtaken, but I think about five dollars. 

Q. What did you underſtand was the ſum paid by the re- 
bels for a recruit to ſerve in the army of the Congreſs at this 
time ? 


? 


A, I can't ſpeak of that by my own knowledge. I have 


often heard that the bounty was high, and that when a mi- 
litia man was drafted, they paid very large ſums for ſubſti- 
tutes ? 

Q.: What was that ſum as you have heard? 

A. Lhave heard 100l. their currency. 

Q. What number of troops do you think we now have 
ſerving in America as provincials? 

A. I can't ſpeak with exactneſs, but I imagine five or fix 
thouſand. | 

Q. What rank did provincial officers enjoy when on ſer- 
vice with the Britiſh officers ? 

A, I fancy they fink two ſteps. | 

Q. What rank did the provincial officers enjoy laſt war, 
when Lord Amherſt commgnded ? 

A. In the begining of laſt war they had no rank. It was 


ſuggeſted, that if they had rank in the army, the better peo- 
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ple would engage, and bring numbers along with them; the 
King was pleaſed to give them rank, the youngeſt in that 
they held. I think it was obſerved the provincial corps filled c 


upon it. | 
} Q. Do you think. that if greater encouragement had been 
held out to both officers and men, that we might not have had t 
a much larger body of provincials in the field than we now {; 
. have ? | ; h 
A, I never have heard the provincial officers complain; r 


but like cauſes generally produce like effects. 
Q. Do you think it would be good policy to. remit as n 


much as poſſible our provincial force in America? And what 00 
are your reaſons for your opinion? | | {: 

A. I think our, ſucceſs in the country depends on our h 
having the people, whether in the ſhape of provincials, or L 
militia, or inhabitants armed in their own defence; and that p! 
every means we take to encourage them 1s good policy. th 


Q. What number of men did the Congreſs vote for the 
campaign of 1777 ? | 


A. I think it was eighty-five or cighty-fix battalions ; th 
590 in a battalion, I think. | 
Q. Did they exert themſelves to complete the levies to 
voted * 

A. I believe ſo. 3 W: 

Q. How many men did they actually raiſe ? | 

A. I can't ſpeak to that with preciſion. I have often Cl 
heard they never got half. | ſo 
Q. Do you know what force we had in the campaign tic 
1777 ? H 

A. We had 52,815 men, | 

Q. What part of that force was under the command cf me 
Sir William Howe? | | do 

A. 40, 874. pri 

Q. Can you give a general account of numbers and di- 
ſtribution of the troops for July or Auguſt, 1777 ? nh 

A. In Auguſt, the troops with the commander in chief ll dic 


were 15,834, fit for duty, I mean. At New York and 11 ſon 
dependencies with General Clinton, 10, 879. At Rhode- Val 
Iſland, 3453. | 

Q Do you think there was a force fu ly equal to the ob- of 


ject of the war at that time? If 
A. It was a force that could beat any that the rebels could i fity 
produce agaiuſt it. | Ho 
Q. Have you always been of that opinion? big 


A. Surely 


go DOTB3AaATES 
A. Surely yes. 
Q Are you acquainted with the Hudſon's-River, and the. 


yy on each fide of it? 

A. Yes very well. 10 
Q. Do you think that the opening a communication be 
tween Canada and New Vork, by taking poſfeſſion of Hud- 
ſon's-River, would have been the moft proper plan that could 
have heen purſued for putting an end to the rebellion in Ame- 

rica ? 

A. I ſhould have great diffidence in forming an opinion of 
my own on that ſulje<4, | lived long in the neighhourhood 
of that river. The objects appeared large to me: but I ob- 
ſerved, by letters on the table, that General Gage, and thoſe 
he conſulted with on his leaving the command, acquainted 
Lord Dartmouth, that they thought that the beſt of all 
plans; that made me think the better of my own opinion in 
that caſe, 

Q Who were thoſe General Gage conſulted with? 

A. I imagine the lieutenant-generals on the ſpot. I mean 
the principal ufficers next him in command, 

Q. Are you clear, that the force employed was fully equal 
to the carrying this plan into execution ? 

A. Lam clear of that—that the force of our whole army 
was equal to have poſſeſſed the North River. 

Q: Do you think that the expedition to Philadelphia by 
Chelapeak- Bay, undertaken in July, 1777, was at that ſea- 
ſon of the year an adviſeable meaſure, conſidering the ſitua- 
1 of the northern army when the fleet ſailed from Sandy- 

ook ? | 

A. I was not in the country when it happened. The com- 
mander in chief might have had a thouſand reaſons which I 
don't know, and therefore can form no judgment of the pro- 
priety of the meaſure. 

Q. Had you any opportunity of knowing the opinions of 
many of the officers in the army at New York, when you 
did arrive, on the propriety of that expedition, at that ſea- 
ſon of the year, and what appeared to you to be the pre- 
vailing opinion? | 

A. I converſed with many officers on the ſubject; many 
of them feared, that General Burgoyne's army would he loft, 
if not ſupported, I wrote myſelf, on being informed of the 
ltuation of the different armies, to a gentleman in this 
Houſe, telling him, that if General Burgoyne extricated 
himſelf from the difficulties he was ſurrounded with, that I 

x _— thought 
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thought future ages would have little occaſion to talk of Han- 
nibal and of his eſcape. | 

Q: Did you ever hear any officer in America expreſs an 
opinion, that General Howe's voyage to the ſouthward was 
the moſt powerful diverſion that he could have made in favor 
of the northern army? 

A. No. It was certainly a diverſion, but could not be the 
moſt powerful. A movement to Albany would have been a 
more powerful diverſion. | | 

If, when General Howe embarked at Staten-Iſland for 

Philadelphia, a corps had been ſent by ſca to alarm tac coaſts 
of New England, what effect would ſuch a meaſure have 
had in favour of General Burgoyne's operations ? 

A. A threatened invaſion naturally keeps people at home, 
eſpecially militia, who may march or not, as they pleaſe, 

Q. What number of men would have been ſufficient to 
have given ſuch an alarm ? | 

A. I had often an occaſion to confider of that, I was 
myſelf going out from that country with 1700 men at that 
time; we had croſs winds, and were driven to different parts 
of the ocean. I wiſhed often to the officers I was on board 
with, that it would have carried us to the coaſt of New 
England. I thought then, that even ſuch appearance, and 
the burning a few barns, would have brought back the; Nen 
England army to the defence of their own country. 

Q. Do you recollect any inſtance in which the appearance 
of a fleet on the ſea coaſt of America has had the effect to 
call off any conſiderable part of the rebel forces to the defence 
of the country, where ſuch fleet has appeared ? 

A, Ves: if it be neceſſary, I can mention an inſtance, A 
pretty large body of rebels were marching through Jerſey, to 
ſupport the lines of Fort Waſhington ; a very large fleet of 
Dutch traniports ſailed out of the Hook ; the rebels were 
afraid for Philadelphia ; the troops were countermanded, and 
Colonel Cadwallader, who commanded in the rebel lines, gait 
me this as the reaſon why they were ſo eaſily quited ? 

Q. If the highlands had been ſecured, and a communict 
tion eſtabliſhed with Canada, by the North River, have yo 
reaſon to think the inhabitants of the province of New Yor 
in general would have accepted of the reſtoration of civil g&# 
vernment ? 

A. I have reaſon to think the inhabitants of that count! 


were favourably diſpoſed ; we certainly could have raiſed pv: 
. vigdll 
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vincial corps there, and probably the loyaliſts, in place of the 


the rebels, would have been armed. . . 
Q. You believe then that many would have taken arms in 
ſupport of the King's authorify ? | 
A. Yes. | 
Q. Would that country have afforded any conſiderable 
ſupply of proviſions for the uſe of our troops ? 
A. Laſt war we got all our proviſions from thence, except 
K. (4 | 
0. Do yu think the communication between New York 
and Canada might have been ſo ſecured as not to be liable 
any material interruption from the rebels ? | 
e, A. The highlands in our poſſeſſion, Hudſon's river would 
have afforded means of ſending our army within fix miles of 
to Albany without much interruption. | 
Examined by other Members of the Committee. 
25 Q. Did your employment in America lead you to be in- 
ut formed of the reſources of the country in different parts of it, 
rts ud of the nature of thoſe reſources ? 
ard A. Ye | 
ew Q. Does not the ſtrength of the confederate American 
and force conſiſt of a combination of different quotas in men, mo- 
e ney, ſtores or proviſions, which each province is rated to con- 
tribute and bring to the common center, according to the pe- 
ce culiar eircumſtances and reſources of each province? 
No A. When had the honour of knowing Governor Pownal, 
:nct I in that country, that was the policy which poffibly might 
prevail: the rebel mode I am ignorant of. The river di- 


Ades provinces which abound in different commodities : for 
y, 10 erample, the ſouthern provinces produce wheat, which is 
et of Wanted in the northern, and they again cattle, 'which are 
were wanted in the ſouthern, Their rivefF which actually divides 
, and dem, our poſſeſſion of that would ſend them more than a 
care Fpundred miles round, through mountains that are hard to 


aſs, and would almoſt cut off all communication. 


nic ff Q. Whether the King's forces have not always had, and 
e YO duft always have, a great ——_ over the Americans, ſo 
York 


ong as — have, for the tran —— of their military 
ves, proviſions and baggage, a command of water- carriage, 
netted with the march by land, eſpecially when ſuch can 
e detended by his Majeſty's naval force? 58 

A. I have known laſt war an army paſs from New Vork to 


bany, 170 miles, by means of that xiyer, in two days. 1 


Q. Was 


1 1 


ye that inſtance as an anſwer, 
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Q. Was there any enemy on that river when this operation 
was effected? n 

A. Bodies of Indians uſed to come and fire when we came 
near Albany. 


| The laſl queſtion but one repeated, 
A. I ſhould adi, that in every caſe the command of water 
and the uſe of a fleet mult give the forces a deciſive advantage, 
Do you know the ſoundings of Hudſon's river? 
A. I know that a ſhip loaded goes from London-Bridge 
within fix miles of Albany, I mean this as an àſwer to the 
queſtion about ſoundings; that's enough for me to know, 
Q. Do you know how high a veſlcl of force can go? 
A. I don't know that there has been any trial; but I ima- 
gine a frigate may go within thirty or forty miles of Albany, 
Does not the road on each fide of the river run ſo a p- 
tee to the banks thereof, that a communication and co-open. 
tion of force between troops marching by land and the veſſch e 
on the river may be always preſerved ? t 
A. I believe the road is no where above five or ſix miles di- t 
ftant from the river fide : it is generally cloſe to it. 


a £A a co 


Q Cannot an army be tranſported from one fide of the WM P 
river to the other, with great eaſe, in any part of it, by a n- 
val power that has the command of that navigation? pt 
A. Certainly. | | 
'Q. Would not the taking poſt and command on the Hud- 
ſon's River by the land and naval Britiſh forces of New York, e 
and on the Lakes George and Champlain, by the landed and an 
naval force of Canada, to the effect of co-operation between U 
thoſe forces, weaken the American combination of force t ©0 
the fame time that it gave union to the Britiſh force? a 
A. I am not capable of forming plans; but if I could give | 
any information to thigHouſe on that ſubject it might be ule- for 
ful to the rebels ? EF. os jec 
Q. How do you imagine the rebels would hear it? 
A. They have heard ſo much, I imagine they would her Ct 
that. 5 4 
Q. Do you imagine the rebels have a friend in this Houſe? the 
A. L hope not. ner 
Q. Whether after ſuch co-operation and union, much r- ( 
ſiſtance would be made to the progreſs of his Majeſty's art und 
either in the province of New England on one hand, or u apr 
New York, the Jerſeys, or Penſylvania on the other? *. 
7 


A. The rebels would he greatly diſtreſſed if the commui- 
cation that the queſtion ſuppoſes was cut off. 


Q. Whether the taking and ſecuring this command to A 
: e 
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effect, is not a primary object of the ſervice in America, and 
which ought in the firſt inſtance to be done ? ; 

A. It is a great object; I can't ſay whether it is a pri- 
mary One. 6 

Q. That part of ſervice either being given up as impracti- 
cable, or loſt, do you conceive any practicable meaſure by 
which a general military command in America, could be 
eſtabliſhed and maintained ? | 
A. I don't apprehend this is a place to conſider that in, 
de Q. Without entering into the enquiry whether the loy> 

alifts or the rebels are the majority in any one province, have 

not the rebels in every province (Canada and Nova Scotia ex- 


1. cepted) found the means of getting the ſword and revenue into 
ww, their hands ? 
v4 A. Yes. 


1 Q. Can his Majeſty's government be reſtored, and again 
rl; eſtabliſhed in any ſuch province, ſo circumſtanced, but by 
the —_— of military power ſubduing and repreſſing 
a. cke uſurped power ? | 
A. When the rebels are poſſeſſed of the arms, the loyal 
the e dare hot appear without our protection. 
0 Can his Majeſty's overnment be carried on in ſuch 
province, without the ance of a military force? 
A. Surely not. 
ud- Q: Do you think the ſubduing and holding in ſubjection 
ork, each ſeparate province, by his Majeſty's forces, thus divided 
ad 2nd diſperſed, is practicable with any force that Great Bri- 
cen tain could raiſe or ſend to America, while the American 
en confederate force remains unſubdued, and in full communi- 
cation, by any previous operation ? 
A.I os ſe we ſhould form a plan agreeable to our 
le- force, and ſhould not make detachments where they are ſub- 
to be cut off, 
Sir William Howe. Q. At what time did your communi- 
hear cation with the inhabitants ceaſe ? 
A. Since the rebellion began, I have always been with 
uſe? WY the army; but even while with the army, I have ſees priſo- 
ners and other perſons from the country. 
u n. Q. Did your communication with the inhabitants, not 
ns, under the protection of the army, ceaſe after the 19th of 
or u April, 1775 ? | 
A. If I had had any with them, this would not be a place 
r me to tell it in. | ; 
Q. What were your reaſons for ſuppoſing that the declara- 
uon of independence was not more generally approved of? 


Vor. XII. - A. A little 
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A. A little while before the rebellion broke out, I was 
converſing with one, whom I think the moſt knowing of the 
people of any man of that country. I alledged to him that the 
diſturbances ariſing were owing to independence ; he told 
me, that the principle was hardly known in the country, and 
that he knew but of one man in all America who was an in. 
dependant. That being the principle, [ could not ſuppoſe 
that, in ſo ſhort a time, all the people had changed. 
Q Name the time, as near as you can, of this converſa- 
tion? 

A. Three or four months before the rebellion broke out, 

Q. In what vear ? 

A, Left New Vork in 1 1775; It was held juſt be. | 
fore [ teft New York ; about two months before the affair of 


Lexingt 
Q. Did y yau ever hear of the rejoicings in the rebel army, 
on LI act of independency being declared to them? | 0 

A. I fancy there might; and poſſibly by order. 

Q. Did you ever hear that there was a feu de jaye on that 
occaſion ? 

A. I believe there was; but I don't take that to be a proof th 
of people's inclination. th 

G Will you give the reaſons why you think the people at fo 
large wiſhed a treaty? 

8 When I was quarter-maſter-general, the care of pro- 
viding quarters for the troops in the winter was on me, _ 
_ There was no law for it, and the preſervation of the troops 
depended on their being admitted into private families; this 
gave me abundance of negotiation ; it was a trying time for 
people's tempers, and gave me occaſion to obſerve, that the 
people were very loyal; that they had a reverence and affec- 
tion for this country, and were more jealous of each other than 
of a Briton. Theſe obſervations made me believe, that the 
original principle among the people was not totally changed, 
and all the informations I have received ſince has confirmed 
me in the belief, that the with for independence was not ge- 
ral. 

Q. When and where did theſe tranſactions happen? 

A, I had the quartering of the troops in all the provinces; 
the firft winter that the troops were landed there, 1 had to go 

through moſt of the provinces. 

2 What winter. 

At the beginning of the laſt war. 
5 Do you not know that the bulk of the people in Ame- 


klea are formed into a militia oy p 


G4 «4 $4 
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A. 1 know that laſt war, the principal inhabitants of the 
country, almoſt all of them, belonged to the militia z when- 
ever provincial regiments were to be raiſed” and they could 
not recruit them, they then made a law to draft the mi- 
litia. ; 

Q. Do you know of any particular laws made in 1774 or 
1775 for forming the militia ? 

No. 3 

Did you ever ſee a liſt of the rebel army, when we 
landed at Long Iſland, which conſiſted of 24,000 men? 

A. I converſed wich the rebel officers, who were priſoners, 
about their numbers, who ſaid they were about 16,000 men, 
in and about New York, including Long Iſland, 

Q. When you faid that the rebel army on the Delaware, 
at the end of the campaign, 1776, was only 3000 men, do 
you not mean thoſe who paſſed croſs the Delaware at Tren- 
ton ? 

A. I mean the army with Mr. Waſhington. 

Q, How did you get that information: 

A. From the rebel priſoners that were -taken, and it was 
the common ,convertation of the people of the country, and 
the rebel publications which were made did not leſſen their 
force, 

Q. Can you ſpeak to that poſitively ? | 

A. T hat was the general belief and converſation where I 
was; wha told me I cannot recollect. 

. Do you know the number of General Lee's corps at 
that time, when he marched through the Jerſeys ? 

A. General Lee croſſed the North River and came into 
the Jerſeys, after the time we are ſpeaking of : what their 
numbers were I knew then, but I have forgot now. 

Q. Do you know the date when Lord Cornwallis's corps 
hcſt arrived at Trenton? 

A. About the 27th or 28th of November. 

Q. Do vou know when General Lee was taken priſoner, 
and where? 

A. I know he was taken near Morris Town, in Jerſey, 
about the end of November, or the beginning of December. 

Q. Muſt not General Lee have crofſed the North River 
wer few days before or about the time we arrived at Tren- 
ton | 

A, I can't be exact to the day that General Lee croſſed the 
North River ; it muſt be ſome time before the end of No- 


vember. 
Pp 2 Q. Do 
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Q. Do you know the ſtrength of the rebel corps at that 
time in the neighbourhood in the province of New York ? 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. Do you know the ſtrength of the rebel corps toward 
Ticonderoga at that time ? 

A. No, 

Q. Are you of opinion that the rebels require the ſame ac. 
coutrements that the Britiſh troops have for the war in Ame. 
Tica. 

A. Their regular troops imitate our dreſs and manner as | 
much as they can: the rifle-men and the irregulars have ac. 
coutrements that they think better for the woods. i 

; 
a 


Q. In the courſe of your ſervice in this war, did you ever 
yind the rebels arms or accoutrements inſufficient for their 
purpoſe ? 

A. The Americans in the regular army are generally good * 
ſhots from their infancy, and have guns of their own, 

. At what time did the converſation happen, between it 
you and ſome officers, relating to the neceſſary force for quel- 0 
ing the rebellion, and with whom? b 

A. It was almoſt the converſation of every day, and of every 
meal. [I remember a report came over from this country, th 
that a gentleman had refuſed to take the command, and in 
order to refuſe it with a good grace, he had demanded w 
20, o men. I remember that demand was thought to be m. 
rather extravagant. ca 
Q. At what time did his report arrive in America? 
A. Some months before the rebellion broke out. 
Q. Can you name any general officers you converſed with, 


reſpecting the force neceſſary to quell the rebellion in Ame- voi 
rica, after General Gage left America? exc 
A. The converſation I ſpeak of was prior to that; after ! 
that a wiſh would haye been unneceſſary, becauſe the troops Wl ( 
came. | par 
Q. When did the force come ? / 
A. What I mean to ſay is, that the force which came in Q 
1776, was greater than in any of thoſe converſatians I heard catt 
was wiſhed for before, A 
Q. About what force did the army conſiſt of, that arrived Wh ders 
at New York from Halifax ? Were 
A. I can collect it eaſily from papers; but can't ſpeak to JM kno) 
it off hand, Q 
Q: Did it conſiſt of about 6000 rank and file? amy 


A. It might ; but I can't ſpeak with preciſion. 


Q. Hil 


Hal 
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Q. Had Sir William Howe aſked your opinion when the 
army arrived at New York, would you have adviſed him 
to have attacked the rebel force then on Long Iſland ? 

A. Sir William Howe did me the honour to ſpeak to me 
on that ſubject, and I gave him my reaſons why I thought 
the landing the army on Long Iſland was not adviſeable ; I 
ſaid, 1 thought Staten Iſland was preferable, 

Q. Why did you think Staten Iſland preferable? 

A. The rebels were entrenched and in force on Long 
Iſland z they could in half an hour bring their whole force 
from New Vork there: we had no carriages ; the rebel lines 
were near eleven miles from our ſhips. We muſt have brought 
whatever we wanted in the ſoldiers hands, and every day an 
army from Europe was expected, 

Ho did the troops in the laſt war carry ten days pro- 
viſion, and what did it conſiſt of? 

A. The proviſion was generally flour and pork ; they carried 
it in a Kind of pack that they were uſed to make up and carry 
on their backs: there are a number of gentlemen here that 
have carried them often, 

Did the regular troops carry ten days proviſion in 
the laſt war when they expected to meet with an enemy ? 

A. Very often. The army that went up to Fort Pitt, 
when they marched four or five hundred miles ſet out in that 
manner; ten days proviſion was the common quantity they 
carried. 

Q. Do you know the weight of that ten days proviſions? 

A, Yes, ten pound and about forty ounces. 

Q Whether in the courſe of your ſervice in this war, 
you found any quantity of cattle in the country, milch cows 
excepted ? 

A. We found a great quantity of cattle on Long Iſland. 
Q. Do you know whether the cattle was drove off in other 
parts where the army marched ? ; 

A. I fancy they tried to drive them off. 

. Do you know whether we promiſed payment for the 
cattle we found on the march or not ? 

A, I dare fay, when they were taken by the general's or- 
ders, he took care that payment ſhould be made; but there 
were many taken by the ſoldiers which the general could 
know nothing of. 

Q. Do you know that orders were iſſued whenever the 
my marched, for bringing the cattle to à particular part 
tt the end of the march: 

„A. I was not with the army when any ſuch orders were 


llued, 
Q. Did 
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Q. Did you ever march with the army after we were in 
poſle ſſion of New Vork? wY 5 

A. 2 more that campaign, 

„Di u in the campaign, 1 gat 
yy I „ General —— 2h ti 
the year 1777. [ro vn. 

5 Do you recollect the ſtate of the inhabitants of the town 
of Utrecht: when we landed on Long Iſland? 

A. We landed very near it, and the people might be frigh- 
tened out of it for what I know. I know in the v.llages where 
J went that evening, we found many people in their houſes, 
Q. What was the ſtate of the inhabitants of the towns of 
Graveſend and Flat Buſh, were they evacuated by the male 
inhabitants ? | | 

A, I found a good number of inhabitants there. 

Q. You have ſaid, that intelligence, you conceived, was 
not difficult to be had: do you know what difficulties Sir 
William Howe found in gaining intelligence ? 

A. No: the. queſtion that was aſked was a matter of opi. 
nion ; and I ſpoke from the knowledge I had of the people 
of the country, 22 1 

Q. Did you ever hear that Sir William Howe diſcouraged 
the teceiving of intelligence ? | 

A. Never, | 
Q. Do you think the inhabitants, ſuch as we could en- 
quire of, were competent to give a military deſcription of the 
country, for the march of the army? 

A. They are ſhrewd peopie, and are uſed to live in the 
woods. 1 
QQ. At what time did you look at the Jerſeys with a mi- 
litary eye, fo as to form your opinion that it was not a ſtrong 


me in his march in 


country ? Po | 

22 very often gone through Jerſey; and conſider 
every country I go through with a military eye; a good deal 
of Jerſey is clear; the parts near the coaſts and the roads 
are very practicable ; ſometimes a ſtrong place, but it is three 
or four hundred miles in extent, and muſt vary, The in- 
ternal part of the country is mountainous, | 

Q. You have ſaid, that the army laſt war went very expe- 
ditiouſly from New York to Albany: was there any enemy 
oppoſed to that army in their paſſage ? 

A. No: except ſome few ſtraggling Indians near Albany. 

Q. At what diſtance above Albany did the enemy's arm 
oppoſe General Amherſt ? 14 


of 


A. 1179 DED AT; .E:: 8 
A. The French had no force nearer us than Ticonde- - 


Q. When General Amherſt marched againſt Tinte | 
was not that place evacuated by the enemy in 175992929 
A. No: General Amherſt raiſed batteries againſt Ticon- 
deroga: they quitted the lines on our approach, and left a 
garriſon in the fort, which they afterwards abandoned on out 


? raiſing our batteries, | | | 

| Q. Is not the road from New York to Albany through a 

e much ſtronger country tban any of the inhabited parts of 
erſey? | 7.0 

f A, The road through the Highlands, which is about twelve 


e miles, is very ſtrong, the reſt of the road between New. York 
and Albany, is not remarkably ſtrong : the country is a good 
deal ſettled. | | 

0 Q. Are there not many rivers. to be croſſed between the 

1 Highlands and Albany, on the eaſt ſhore ? | | 

A. There are ſome ſmall creeks, over which, I ſuppoſe, 
g; there are bridges; 1 don't remember any conſiderable rivers. 
le Q. Do not all the rivers, between the Highlands and Al- 

bany, run at right angle to the Hudſon's River? ; 

A. I believe fo, * ' ; 

ls not the road, at ſome places, five, fix, ſeven, and 

eight miles from the river? 

ol A. I have ſaid five or fix miles. L 

he Q. If the enemy's army. were poſted behind one of thoſe 
ſtrong rivers, would it not be very difficult to force them, 

he or to turn either flank ? 

A. The enemy's army, taking poſſeſſion of any part of 
aj that fide of the Hudſon's River, except the. Highlands, while 
" Me poſſeſſed a fleet and craft to tranſport a ſuperior army, cars 

rying all our carriages, artillery, and ſtores with us, by the 
der WI quickneſs and convenience of our movements, might turn, 
ea barraſs, and have great advantages over any army who had no 
ad; ſuch conveniencies. | 

nee Q. Would you then have adviſed the army's going by wa- 

in- ter, and not by land, up the Hudſon's River? 

A. Certainly by water and land, when you pleaſed. . 
pe: & Would you adviſe the committing an army to be landed 
em in the face of an enemy, where it could be avoided ? 

A. "The mations of our fleet are ſo much more rapid than 

y. bei movements, that we may go to Albany in two days, and 

rm they will, go in twelve; ſo that we might land out of their 
reach whenever we pleaſed, 2168 

Q. Suppoſe © 
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Q. Suppoſe the army had gone up the Hudſon's River in 
$777, conliſting of 15,000 men, what number of tranſports 


would have been neceſſary for their conveyance ? 

A. We always carried 100 in an Albany floop, which may 
be about 70 tons. 

Q. Muſt not our army have drove the enemy out of the 
highlands, before they embarked for going up to Albany ? 

A. Certainly: we could not paſs the highlands till we 
had drove out the enemy, and taken the boom which they 


had acroſs the river, which was protected by two forts. 


| 
| 
Q. Do you ſuppoſe that the enemy would have had a leſs | 
force to defend the country againſt the New York army, go- | 
ing vp Hudſon's River, and that under the command of Ge- 

neral Burgoyne, than proved to be the caſe in 1777, againt Ml { 


thoſe two armies ? t 
A. I imagine, if the rebels had attempted to unite the 
northern and the ſouthern armies, the force they could y 


have brought together, would have been far from being equa] y 
to the two ſeparate forces. 
- Q. TR army would have been diminiſhed of the enemy's ) 
armies 

A. Both of them; the tranſport of proviſions, and the ſub- WW fe 
ſiſtence of armies conſiſting of ſuch numbers, is beyond the WM ro 
rebel powers to have ſubſifled them. | ſe 

Q. Was there any reaſon why the rebels would unite their b. 
— —_ before the King's ſouthern army got to A's 

5 

A. If the rebel project had been to unite their two armies . 
at Albany, we being in poſſeſſion of the North River, their T. 
march would have been attended with great difficulties in- 
deed, ene 

Q At what time do you ſuppoſe the rebel northern army 
could have come down to Albany, from their oppoſing Wl bea 
Genera] Burgoyne's army, leaving General Burgoyne to ( 


come to Albany with his army ? 4 
A. The place where the rebel army was ſtationed at Still- ( 
Water, was two eaſy days march from Albany, | Wh 


Q: What could occaſion that army to march from Stil- 


Water to Albany? A 
A. I have not ſuppoſed any thing about ſuch a march: | Q 
was aſked how long it would be marching; I ſaid about throj 
two days, but have laid down no plan upon that ſubject. A 
Q. Why do you ſuppoſe the two rebel armies were te + 


unite ? 


A. 
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, A. I only ſuppoſed in anſwer to the queſtion, Whether 
1 would not be as numerous?“ 1 
Do you think the rebels would have had a leſs force 
y oppoſed to General Burgoyne, and a leſs force.oppoſed to 
the ſouthern army, than they really had, if the ſouthern army 

e had gone up the North River? To 7 
A. I believe Mr, Waſhington's army was compoſed moſtly, 
e of troops from the ſouthern provinces. I believe he would 
y not have been able to have brought the army to the fide of 
the Hudſon's River in ſo great numbers, that is, with the 


k ſame number; the country could not have found ſubſiſtence 
0 for them. 1 | 
e. Q. Then do you think the country could not have ſub- 


| ſiſted General Waſhington's and General Gates's armies, one 
to the northward of Albany and the other in the Highlands ? 
he A. I mean, that Mr. Waſhington, not having laid in pro- 
1d yiſion and magazines for the march of an army by that route, 
12] would have had great difficulty to have had a ſupply. 
Q. By what mode did General Waſhington generally ſup- 
y's ply his army with proviſions? 
I have been told that their ſupply was very precarious : 
ib ſometimes they had not forty-eight hours — In the 
the route he muſt have held for Philadelphia, ſuppoſing us in poſ- 
(efion of the North River, Mr, Waſhington muſt have 

eit drought moſt of his proviſions from the country he left. 

. Q Where was General Waſhington's army the 1oth or 
Isth of July, 1777 ? 

nies A, I fancy he was in his ſtanding camp, near Morris 

heir Town, | 

in. Q. Did you ever hear that General Waſhington was ever 
encamped at the Clove ? | 


rmy A. I dare ſay he was; I was not there; I can't ſay I ever 
ſing WM heard it. . | 
e to Q Do you know where the Clove is ? 


A. It is the entrance into the Jerſey Highlands. 
till- Q Do you ſuppoſe that General Wolfe would have landed 
| aq he did, if the French army had been there to oppoſe 
Im 
A. He would not have ſucceeded in his landing, 
Q Do you imagine the artillery could have marched 
through woods in — * ? 


A. Whenever artillery is to march through there muſt be 
a road made, | 


Vol, XII. 27 Q. Mark 
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Q. Mark out any part of the country where the army, in 

different columns, could march, and keep up a communica- 
tion with each other; I mean in general. | 

A. Wherever there is not a paſs or a ſingle bridge to go 
over? LOO) Ul hel - 

Q. Don't you include the woods as an impediment to pre. 
vent the army from marching in that form ? 

A. If an army, marching towards an enemy, wanted to 
form ſoon, it would march in as many columns as it could, 
though in a wood. mY | 

Q. Do you remember whether the male inhabitants were 
found in their dwellings where the army marched, or whether 
the dwellings were deſerted by the male inhabitants ? 

A. The houſes, it is probable, on the road where the army 
marched, would be quitted, eſpecially if they ever heard that 
people that ftaid in their houſes had been ill treated. 

Queſtion repeated. | 
A. I have ſpoke to the only place where I was——Long 


Iand:. 


Q. Have you faid, that the male inhabitants in Utrecht, | 
Graveſend, and Plat Buſh, did not remain in their dwellings 
where the army marched ? 

A. 1 found inhabitants in the places I went to; and I know 
the diſpoſition of the inhabitants in thoſe towns; if they 
run away, it was through fear, and not through diſaffec- ; 
tion. 

Q Did the male inhabitants run away from Utrecht, and ſ 
the other towns, or not ? were not the dwellings in thoſe 
towns evacuated when the army landed ? 

A. Many of them might; ſome of them I know were not: 
Drrecht I was not at; the others [ was, and ſaw inhabitants 
there; many of them might have ran away. | 

Q. What protection could the army have afforded to the 
inhabitants that were negleRed ? 

A. I know it was General Howe's wiſh to protect them 
as much as be could, LAI, | 

Q: What addrefles do you allude to, when you ſay that 


names were printed at length to them, which occaſioned many er 
people to be taken up and condemned to the mines ? 

They were addreſſes from part of the province of Nev 
York, we were in poſl-ſfſion of, to the governor ; and they th 


were printed in the New York paper, a day or two before 
we left that part of the country, 
[ Mitburmu. 


Ju 
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Committee on American papers, F. Montagu, Eſq. in the 

chair, 
jor General Robertſon again called in and examined by General 
Tw Members of the committee. Robertſon. 
ou with Sir William Howe's army in their march 

12 the he Elk © to Philadelphia ? 

A, No. 

Q. Have you been in Penſylvania fince the beginning of 
the rebellion ? 

A. Ves. 

At what time, and how long, and on what FE ? 

A. About this time twelve- month. I ſtaid there till the 
town was evacuated, 
Q. When did you arrive there, and when was the town 
evacuated ? 
A. I was about a fortnight at Philadelphia before the town 
was evacuated, 
Had you been in the Jerſeys during the campaign 
I 
2 nM 
n the campaign 1 
A. I was in = of 92 . in 1777. 
Q In what part, and how long ? 

A. Upon hearing that the rebels meant to attack General 
Clinton on his embarkation, I went to join him, and ftaid ' 
ſome 2 e he Jerſeys ? 

ow long a time was you in the Je 

2 On that 4 — 1 ſtaid no longer than I found there 
was to be no attack. 

* Was the ſtay long ? 

A. No, 

Q. How deep did you go into the country ? 

A Not far on that occaſion. 

Q Hons you ſince been in the Jerſeys ? 

A. No | 

Q. Have you been in the New England provinces ſince the 
evacuation of Boſton ? 

A. No. : 

Q. Have you been in Virginia fince the eden out of 
the rebellion ? 

A. No. | 
Q. In Maryland ? l 


A. No. | 
27 2 Q. In 
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Q. 1 North or South Carolina? 
A. 0. N 
Q. Do you think that there is any change in the opinion 


of the people ſince you knew thoſe provinces, previous to the 


rebellion ? __ 
A. Certainly there is a difference in a good many people'; 
Opinions, 
Q. Have you ſeen any official returns of the ſtrength of the 
rebel army, whilſt you was in America? 
A. I don't remember that 1 have. 
Q_ Have you ſeen any publiſhed by authority of the Con- 


greis of that ſtrength? 


A. I ſaw the publication in the newſpapers. | 
Q. Were they ſigned Charles Thompſon, or had any other 


mark of public authority ? 


A. I have ſeen many publications ſigned by Thompſon, 
Q. — of the army in particular? 
No. 

4 On what occaſion had you converſations with any of 
the perſons reſident in the provinces repreſented in Congreſs, 
who were capable of knowing their ſentiments and the ſtate 
of their affairs. 55 

A. I bad many occaſions. I was at Boſton, and com- 
manded at New-York, and nobody came in without my 
queſtioning him. The ſubject was intereſting, and I took 
every opportunity to enquire, » 

Q. Were any perſons ordinarily admitted into thoſe places 
who were of rank and conſequence amongſt the rebels? 

A. Not ordinarily, but upon ſome occaſions. | 

Q. On what occaſions ? What kind of occaſions, whether 
flags of truce, &c ? ; | 

A. Numbers of people came in to take the declaration ; 
numbers of priſoners were taken, and numbers of people were 
admitted on particular buſineſs, 

Q. According to the actual conſtitution of America, how 


is the Congreſs elected? | 


A. The Houſe can have many more accurate accounts 
than from me. 

Will you pleaſe to anſwer that queſtion ? | 

A. I took ſome notice how the firſt Congrefs was formed; 
I don't know how the Jaſt was. 1 am no adept in their con- 
ſtitution. 1 


. Did you hear that they are elected by the aſſemblies a 
A. 


1» 


er 
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A. L believe they are by ſome ; whether there are aſſem- 
blies in all the provinces | really don't know. 
For what time ate they commonly eleQed ? 
A. [I have heard for three years, but I am not certain. 
Q. By whom are the provincial afſemblies, now actually 
—_ in America, elected ? 


A. 
of it. 
Does the ſtrength of the Congreſs of America conſiſt 
moit in the continental army or the militia ? In which are the 
greateſt numbers r 
A. The number of the militia is greateſt I ſhould think. 

Q. Of whom is the provincial militia compoſed ? 

A. The militia uſed to be compoſed of all the people. 

Q. Have you heard that that conſtitution is altered, and 
how ? 

A. Ireally can't fay, 

Q Have you heard that it is? 

A. I have heard ſo little about it, that I can't ſay how the 
form of it is. | | | 

Q. Do you know of any conſiderable corps of militia re- 
yolung from the Congreſs to the royal army ? 

A. Not in a corps. 

Q. Is it only as deſerters? 

A. I never heard that they deſerted in a corps. 

Q. Have you heard of an inſurrection of the militia againft 
the authority of the Congreſs ? 

A. I have heard that the miljtia refuſed to be drafted, and 
that the rebels were obliged to bring troops to force them. 

To be drafted into what ? 

A. Into the continental army. 

Q. What proportion of General Waſhington's army con- 
hſted of continental troops and militia at Brandy-wine ? 

* I was not there, and can't ſpeak to it with any know- 
ge. 

Have you hgard of any militia-corps having made an 

inſurrection in any province in favour of the royal cauſe ? 

A, I don't know that any ſuch thing happened. | 

. Do you know of any one of the thirteen provinces who 
have ſent offers to treat ? 

A, I believe no ſuch offer has come from any part which 
they call the legiſlative body. 

Q. Has any country, town, port, or place, not under the 
protection of his Majeſty's troops, ſent, in its corporate ca- 
pacity, an offer to treat ; A, 1 

* 


am not an adept in their conſtitution; I know little 
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A. I don't know of any ſuch meſlage having been ſent, 

Q. Have any meſſages to treat been ſent to them? 

A. I know nothing of it. 

Q. Had the victory at Brandy-wine, the taking of Phila. 
delpnia, and the poſſeſſion of the Delaware, any tendency to 
make the royaliſts in thoſe countries declare themſelves in his 
Majeſt 's fayour ? 

: Certainly a tendency, 

Q. What was the effect? 

A. I was not in that country, and can't give much infor- 
mation on that head, 

Q Did a great number of perſons, who had been in rebel. 
lion, declare themſelves in favour of the King's cauſe, after 
the defeat of the rebels in Long-Ifland ? 

A. Yes. 
ln what numbers? 

A. I took the numbers of the people in the town of New- | 
York and they were about 1 1000. 

Q. Was not New-York at that time in poſſeſſion of his 
Majeſty's troops ? | 

A. Yes : wecould not have taken their numbers elſe, 

Q. Do you remember any place delivered up to his Maje- 7 
ſty's arms dy the voluntary conſent of the inhabitants, being 


themſelves armed and ſupported ? -Y F 
A. I don't recollect any ſuch ſituation happening. 
Q. Do you remember the expedition to Danbury ? 9 


A. I know there was ſuch an expedition, but I was not 
then in the country. | 

Q. Where was you then ? 8 

A. In England. 

Q. How long, in all, did you continue in England from 
the commencement of the rebellion ? 

A. I left New- Vork the »6th of February, 1777, and re- 
turned the 25th of September following. 

Q. When did you come to England this laſt time ? 

A. I came away from New- Vork laſt September. | 

Q. What — effect of the evacuation of Philadelphia 
on the minds of the people ſubject to the Congreſs ? 


tic 


A. Numbers there were very ſorry. | | 7 
Q. Of thoſe that were in the town what was the effect af I ba. 

it on them . | 
A. Great numbers were very ſorry, _ 1 tis D* 
Q. What effect had that mcaſure in ſupport of the roi! , 
cauie 9 4 | | it ( 
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A. At firſt it was like to have à bad effect: people in 
other places were afraid they ſhould be left; that wore off, 
fince the people were informed that they are to be protected. 

Q. How have the royaliſts in Penfylvania, and Philadel- 
phia in particular, been protected ſince that evacuation ? 

A. Philadelphia is not under our protection. A 
deal of care has been taken to protect the people of New- 
York, and to make them pleaſed with government. 

Q. What magiſtrate, under his Majeſty's "authority, com- 
manded at Philadelphia when Sir Henry Clinton evacuated 
that place? | Sa 

A. I don't know of any magiſtrate. 

Q. Are you of opinion that = magiſtrate of his Ma- 
1 could command there after the army was withdrawn? 

. Surely not. | 

Q: What was the reaſon, as you conceive, of the army's 
being withdrawn from Philadelphia? | | 

A. I had not the honour of _ in that ſecret; but I 
may gueſs it was to ſave the Weſt-Indies, which that mea- 
ſure has effeQtuared, 5 | 

Q. Are you of opinion that that meaſure could not have 
been effectuated without abandoning Philadelphia? 

A. I am not enough acquainted with all the meaſures to 
determine ſuch a point as that. | | 

Q.: Was there not ſome idea, at the evacuating of Phila- 
delphia, to ſave New-York alſo by that meaſure ? 

A. I don't remember that New-York was in danger. 

Q. Do you remember that there was any French naval 
armament in the Weſt- Indies, at the time when that evacu- 
ation muſt have been directed? a | 

A. I really can't ſay; I know none of the motives. 

Q. Have you heard it? $i 

A. Thad no opportunity of knowing it. 

Q. Where was Mr. D'Eſtaing's fleet when the 
tions for abandoning Philadelphia were made in that city? 

A. In the weſtern ocean. | 

Q. Where were they when it was executed? 

A. About the time that our ſhips were getting to Ne- 
York, I remember to have heard that Mr. D'Eſtaing's fleet 
been ſeen, | + 

Soon after they had got into New-York, where was 
DEſtaing's fleet? was it in the Weſt-Indies? 
A. It was not in the Weſt-Indies. 3 

Q. Where was it? 


7 


A. Soon 
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A. Soon after we ſaw it off Sandy-Hook. -_ 
Q. Did it create any alarm and apprehenſion in the army 
at New-York? 
A. The army at New-York never ſhewed any appre- 
henſion. | | 
Qt. Did the navy? | 
A. Far from apprehenſions, it ſeemed to raiſe their ſpirits, 
What 1 force was under Lord Howe when Mr. 
D'Eſtaing arrived off Sandy-Hook ? 
A. That may be got from others with more preciſion than 
from me. 
Q. Was the Engliſh fleet, at that time, much more ny. 
merous than Mr. D'Eſtaing's in men of war of the line ? 
A. The fleet was much inferior to Mr. D'Eftaing's. 
Q: What was the effect of the ſpirits of the Britiſh fleet, 
that was raifed on the arrival of Mr. D' Eſtaing, before the 
reinforcement from Admiral Byron's fleet, and did they go 
out and attack the enemy ? 
A. One of the effects was, that the ſailors at New-York 
applied, that they might have the honour of going on board 
Lord Howe's fleet to fight the enemy. 
Qi. Did Lord Howe go out and fight the enemy before the 
reinforcement came from Admiral Byron's ſquadron ? 8 
A. After the time of Mr. D'Eſtaing's arrival, he went ( 
away ſome days; when he was gone, ſeveral of Lord Howe's 
ſquadron joined him from different parts of the world ; and, 
I think, one or two of Mr. Byron's had joined him too be- 


. 


fore he ſailed. | | | 

Q. Was it the ſenſe of the naval officers you converſed _ 

with, that Lord Howe declined coming out, while Mr. D'E- 
ſtaing was there, through cowardice, or from an opinion, th 

that no honour or advantage could be had by engaging then 

before the two reinforcements arrived ? If 

„A. I never beard Lord Howe's name and cowardice pit de 

in one ſentence before; nor did I ever hear any officer ſan, fo 

that he ſhould have gone out to fight Mr. D'Eſtaing while * 

he lay off Sandy-Hook. * 


Q Did you hear of any fleet of victuallers, that were Will 6. 

expected on the coaſt, of America about that time? | 

| RE Yes; we were anxious about them, but they got in In 
fe. 

Q. Have you heard, that after the evacuation of Phila- 

delphia, that fleet put into the mouth of the Delaware, with 

an inteat to go to Philadelphia ? 11 
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A. I heard they put into the mouth of the Delawate be- 
fore they came to Sandy- Hook. 


Q, What did you hear prevented the victuallers from pro- 
ceeding up the Delaware ? 


A. They got information, after they were ſome wag up, 


that the French fleet was there, and ſo they went to New- 
; York. 
; . Did the viftuallers know that the army had evacuated 
Philadelphia, before they propoſed to ſail up the Delaware ? 
, A. I have related the fact that they failed up the Dela- 


ware a little, found that Philadelphia was evacuated, and 
came back where the army was. 

Q. How long was it before the detachment under General 
Grant was ſent to the Weſt-Indies ? 


5 A. The time they failed is exactly known. I believe it 
5 was the beginning of November, 

0 Q. When was Philadelphia evacuated ? 

n A. I think in June ſome time. 


. What number of troops were ſent by Sir Henry Clin- 
d ton to the Weft-Indies ? | 

A. I gueſs about 5000 men. 

Q. How many afterwards continued under the orders of 
dir Henry Clinton in North America; I mean Britiſh and 
Germans ? | 

A. I have not a return of that particular army with me, 


Q. What was the numbers of Provincials under the orders 
8 of Sir Henry Clinton? | 
1 A, I can't ſpeak with exactneſs; four, five, or ſix thouſand 
| men. 
L- Q What was Sir Henry Clinton's offenſive operations in 


the campaign 1778, in the middle colonies, with that army? 
A. When Mr. D'Eftaing was on the coaſt, and Rhode 

Iſland was attacked, Sir Henry Clinton went himſelf to en- 

deayour to raiſe the fiege of Rhode Ifland : it was raiſed be- 

ys fore he came; luckily the rebels had got off before he came: 

he made a detachment to deſtroy ſome 'of the enemy's ſhips 

Li * "ahh No other offenſive operations took place while I 

id. 


1 1 Who had the command of that detachment to Rhode 
nd ? 
A. I faid, General Clinton went himſelf, 
Q. Who was it commanded in the offenſive operations af- 
ter Sir Henry Clinton returned ? | | 
Vor, - ; | Nr A. The 
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A The detachment General Clinton made was commanded 
by General Grey, 


Q. Did General Grey acquit himſelf with zeal and abili. 
ty 1n that operation ? 


A. General Grey, as uſual, acquitted himſelf with real 
and ability. | 


Q Have you heard of any other offenſive operations in 


| the middle colonies during that campaign ? 


A. I have heard of feveral operations ſince, but J know 
them only from newſpapers. 

Q. Are they ſo conſiderabie as to have reduced and kept 
any place in thoſe central colonies ? 

A. I don't really know the general's intentions. 

Q. I ſpeak of the fact already done? 

+ A. I believe he has kept no place. 

Q. Do you think, Sir Henry Clinton's army was compe- 
tent for more deciſive operations during that campaign? 

A. I think Sir Henry Clinton would employ his army for 
the beſt purpoſe he knew of. 

Q. What was the number of the detachment to Georgia? 

A. It was made fince I came away. If the knowledge 1s 
of any conſequence, there is a gentleman in the Houle can 
give a very good account of it. 

Q. Was there a corps of well- affected Provincials, of ſuf- 
ficient ſtrength to preſerve Philadelphia in the King's obe- 
dience, on the evacuation of it by the King's Briufh and 
German troops? 

A. I believe not. 

Q. Are you governor of New-York ? 

A. I have the honour to be ſo. ; 

Q. Would you anſwer for the defence of that place againſt 
the rebels, if the Britiſh forces were all withdrawn, and the 
place left to the care of the provincial corps in his Majeſty's 
ſervice ? 

A. There is not yet a ſufficient provincial force for that 
purpoſe. 

Q. Is it not becauſe the rebels have a ſtronger army, ot 


one. not ſo ſtrong ? 


A, The rebels have a ſtronger army than the Provincials 
now collected. ; 

Q. Could Rhode-Ifſland be truſted with ſuch a defence? 

A. The idea of being left without King's troops would 
be uncomfortable and diſcouraging to the Provincials; when 


our troops aſſiſt them in recovering their rights, they have 


been more ſucceſsſul. 


. Woulf 
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. Would you truſt the new conqueſts in Georgia to that 


defence ? | | 
A. I wiſh the committee would enquire of the honourable 
member I have alluded to. | 
Q Might Halifax be truſted to that defence without any 
King's troops ? liz 
| A. The Provincials at Halifax are very few ; the country 
is not ſtrong yet, | 


Q. Do you, as an experienced military man, and know- 
ing in the circumſtances of that country, think that one con- 
fiderable place in America, that was an object to the enemy 


to attack, could be ſafely entruſted to the now exiſting pro- 
vincial troops in Britiſh pay, alone and unſupported by his 
— Britiſh or German troops ? 


A. I have a very good opinion of the provincial troops, 
- and have no reaſon to, doubt of their fidelity or courage; 
wherever there is a fort that their numbers could properly 

r occupy, I believe they would make a defence. 
Q. Would it be adviſeable to commit it to their defence? 
? A. Troops on different eſtabliſhments acting together, 


is create an emulation, and poſſibly would act beſt when joined, 
in Queſtion repeated. 

A. I have ſaid, a mixed body makes the beſt garriſon, and 
fe therefore I would take the beſt method. 9) Ag 
e Q. Could it be ſafely done? 
1d A. I have no ſuſpicion of them; and if I was under a 

neceſſity, I ſhould have no diffidence of them, but I ſhould 
take the meaſure I thought beſt, 2 | 
Qi. How are the provincial corps compoſed ; whether 
moſtly of native Americans, or from emigrants from various 
oft nations of Europe? | 
the A. Some of the corps conſiſt moſtly of natives; others, 
y's | believe the greateſt number, are enliſted from ſuch people 
that can be got in the country, and many of them may be 
hat emigrants : our force is not diſtinguiſhed from the rebels in 
that circun. ſtance. I remember General Lee telling me, 
of that he believed half the rebel army were from Ireland ? ' 
Q. By the rebel army, did General Lee mean the conti- 
nental army or militia ? | | 
A. I mean the continental-army, A 
Q. Are the Provincials in the King's ſervice generally 
officered by Americans of property in that country ? £ 
A. I remember great numbers: moſt of the officers that 
e put at the head of the regiments were men of the beſt 
Rr 2 influence 
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infliente in the country ; and they looked out for and recom. 
mended ſuch officers as could beſt enable them to compleat 
their levies, and were therefore probably men of intereſt in 
the country. 

Q. You talked of a plan of invading New-England, for 
the purpoſe of a diverſion, with 1700 men, that you was con- 
veying to America, and to burn ſome barns in New England; 
do you mean barns only, or other houſes, promiſcuoully as 
they came in your way? 

A. I meant to alarm the coaſt, rather than to diſtreſs it; I 
would have burnt the houſe that would have made the greateſt 
blaze, and done the leaſt miſchief. 

Q. Did you intend to penetrate far into the country? 

A. By no means ; ſhew, not force, was wanted for that 
kind of ſervice. oy 

Q. Was you-ſure you could ſecure your retreat on ſuch ſer. 


vices | | 
A. Many places offer, where I could have effectuated my 
- Purpoſes without endangering my retreat. | 

Q Where were they? | [Bueſtion ahjected tu. 
Witneſs withdrew, 7 — „ 
Motion made, and queſtion put, that the witneſs be afced 
what the places on the coaſt of 'New- England are, where he 
could have effected his purpoſe of giving the alaim he men- 
tions, without endangering his retreat ? 

It paſſed in the negative. 

The witneſs was again called in. | 

Q. Whether that plan of invading the coaſt of Næw-Eng- 
Jand for the purpoſe of an alarm, occurred to you while you 
was at ſea; or had you thought it adviſeable before you left 
England ? 

A, It occurred to me at ſea; the difficulty of getting for- 
ward and our ſometimes going ſouth and ſometimes going 
north, made me wiſh to go on the coaſt on the New-Eugla 
Tide, in order to give an alarm; I had no aim at any patticu- 
lar place; wherever we came we might have made an alarm 
Without a great number of ſhips, | | 

Q. Did you not propoſe'to land, when you propoſed to 
burn the barns ? 

A. Certainly. bY | 

Did you think .ydurſelf authorized to undertake that 
Kind"of expedition without orders from 'the*miniſtry, or the 
commander in chief of his Majeſty's forces in America, 
"othets, your ſupetior officers ? 11 
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A, 1 never burnt a houſe in my life, I have often prevented 
it; I with | could have burnt the bane and given the alarm 
[ intended, becauſe I am at this moment convinced it would 
have anſwered a great end. 

Oc Could you have juſtified the landing without the cir- | 
evmſtanoes the former queſtion ſuppoſed ? 

A. As often as I have it in my power to W ee 
] will take the reſt on myſelf, 

Did you then not communicate to his Majeſty s e. 
ters, or had ſuch a plan communicated to you you by ew? 1 

A. I may have talked about it before Ideft Eng but 1 
never communicated it to any of his Majeſty's miniſters or 
had any directions from tbem. 

Q Did the miniſters ever conſult you on the operations of 
* American campaign while you was at home at that time ? 

A. remember to have had che honour of talking to the 
fevretary of iſtate; he mentioned to me fame plans he bal re · 
ceived from America; I ſaid that no plan formed in that coun - 
try, ſent to England and returned back, would probably find 
matters in the ſame ſituation chat a plan originally good, might 
by that time be improper, I apprehended that where a. mi: 
niſter employ od a general in whom he had confidence, be 
would give Um all the force and intelligence he could, and 
leave him to purſue ſuch plan as would be ſuggeſted by Cite 


cumſtances, Ihe miniſter-faid I was right, andibe. did ſo. 


Q. -Am-lithen to underſtand by this, that the miniſter _ 
no plans to America? 

: A;21:would:wiſh to refuſe no:anſwer to queſtion 'that is 
put to me; but to that I muſt ſay I really don't know. 
- 2. What is to be underſtood then by the words aud he 

id ſo.“ 

A. Phat he followed the method I ſpoke of on os 
caſion, that he authorized the general torfollow his on plans. 

Q. Whether when you was, onthe ocean in the manner you 
deſcribe, you could know more of the -cirgumſtances of 
America than if you had been in England-? 

A. Ves: I could know more; we met with veſſels from 
Rhode-Iſland ho told us a number of circumftances relating 
to the ſituation of the army. 

Q. Did they give you ſo correct an- A of the ſtate of Sir 
William Howe's army; of the northern army under Gene- 
ral Burgoyae, the neceſſities that General Clinton might have 
had for your ſervice, and the ſtate of the defence of the pro- 
vince 8 * 25 INT enable ou to a 
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plan with. the knowledge of circumſtances which you have 
told us is requiſite for forming it properly? 

A. I knew from them that a number of New-England 
troops were gone to the ſouthward ; I had no right to take the 
fleet out of its way, but had it come on the coaſts of New. t 
England in the courſe of its voyage, I faw an evident advan. 
tage in making an alarm; that was a general notion ; [ had 


” — — 3} 


no particular plan. * q 
Q Was not that z reinforcement that General Clinton ex- ; 
at New-York ? iN 
A. They were s going out to 1 whom [I ſhould 2 
not have ventured to detain 2 any ſpace of time. 


Q Could Sir Henry Clinton have ventured to undertake 
his expedition to the Highlahds with propriety, if you had not 
arrived at the time you did? 1 
A. If Thad delayed much time in executing the ſervice b 
ſpeak of ĩt would have been of prejudice to Sir Henry Clin- c 
ton s expedition. 

Q. You have ſaid that originally America was well affe&- th 
vd to this country, and that now two-thirds are ſtill ſo, what U 
has made that one-third diſaffected to this country ? 

A. It can't be expected that I ſhould explain a matter that 

has been ſo much in diſcuſſion ; the cauſes of the rebellion 

are bexter known to other people than to me. di 

Q. Was not the ſubject of taxation the matter? 

A. The people in . very generally diſliked the ſub- 1 
ject of taxation and wiſhed not to be taxed. 

Q. Was that confined to the one-third, or did it extend to 
the other two-thirds? | 

A. I take it the general wiſh of the people i in America was 
to avoid being taxed. th 

Would the two-thirds have ſubmitted to any plan of 
pacification and ſubmiſſion to the King's government which di 
did not include a ſatisfaction on that head ? 

A. I belicye two oppoſite paſſions would have mobel the 

people's minds; the averſion to ſeparate from England, aud 

me averſion to being taxed; I am unable te decide what pro- 
jon of chem would: have inclined to either ſide." - 

. Was it advantageous to the Britiſh government to put 

-rhem to the alternative; either _ _ the Bou 
ernment or taxation? f 

A. That: involyes _— of late to which I am not 

—_—_— forged as gpitioh 6 .that ſulje®t 2. 
ve you e ever fo aw opition on that ſu 
i believe I have yes © of it often ; from 5 I » 
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aid now, and from what I have always thought, I believe if 
the point of taxation had been given up the people would 
more eaſily have deſiſted from rebellion. ; | ut 

Whether the not giving ſatisfaction in that buſineſs of 
fixation, was not the cauſe why the one-third ill- affected be- 
came ſtronger than the two-thirds well · affected? I" £1 

A. The one-third ill affected became ſtronger by their arms; 
they were armed, aſſumed the government, and kept the others 
in obedience and ſubjection. 

Q. Did you not tell us that all the men in America were 
armed from their army ? 

A. No. 

Queſtion repeated, as generally armed. 

A. The people that live on the frontiers and near the woods 
make a good deal of uſe of their arms in ſhooting ; the inha- 
bitants in towns are not armed, nor the people in the cleared 
country, where guns don't ſerve them for killing game. 

Q. Did you not ſay that all the people were embodied in 
the militia, prior to the rebellion, and were obliged to have 
ums? | 

A. I did not ſay they were obliged to have arms. 

Q. Had they not arms? | 

A. Whea the rebellion broke out, thoſe who went into it 
diſarmed all thoſe they thought not affected to them. 

Q Did they do fo in New England to any conſiderable 
number ? 

A. I believe they did; I fancy no man has arms there now 
who has not given ſome ſecurity, or taken oaths to their go- 
vernment. 

Q. The queſtion refers to the time of the breaking out of 
the rebellion, not to the preſent time? 

A. I apprehend that they ſeized all the arms of the perſons 
diſaffected to them when the rebellion broke out. | 

Q. By what means did one-third aſſume the government? 

A. It is difficult to deſcribe, and it may be better under- 
ſtood by an inſtance ; a little mob would keep the people of a 
great ſtreet in awe, | 

Were there not a great many reſolutions of provincia 
congreſſes, ordering all men to provide arms, previous to the 
actual breaking out of the rebellion ? 

A. In the New England provinces a good many laws ſub. 
liſted for arming the people, made in the time of the Indian 
war ; but they were fallen into diſuſe. 

Q. Did not the reſolutions of all the provincial congreſſes 
dilcriminately order all men to arm and train themſelves ? 
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bo A, I believe ſo. R 
Do you remember the King's ſpeech in 1775, promi. 
fing to ſend commiſſioners into America to make peace? 

A. I db not remember it particularly ; I dare ſay I have 
ſeen it. 

Q. Do you not remember that it was reported in America 
that affurances were given from the throne that commiſſioners 
would be fent to America for making peace ? 

A. I remember it very well. 

Q. Did that commiſſion arrive in America? | 


A. Yes. 
Was it ſeven months or thereabouts after the opening of t 
that ſcffion ? | | 
A. Im perhaps the leaſt able here to tell that. c 
Q. Do you remember when the commiſſion arrived in 
America ? u 
A. Pretty well. 
Q. The time? k 


A. I believe about the month of Auguſt 1756. 
Q. Was it not expected with eagerneſs by numbers of the D 
Americans, particularly the well affected? 

A. Certainly, it was fo. 

Q. Was not independency declared in the interval between 
the declaration from the throne and the arrival of that com- 
miſſion ? | 

A. I believe independency was declared before Lord Howe't 

arrival. 

Q. Wes it long before? 

A. Not very long; I don't remember the day. 

Q. Was it in the beginning of July? 

A. I believe about | or July. | 

Q. _ long before Lord Howe's arrival ? 

A. No. 

Q. Did not the poſtponing a-conciliatory commiſſion till 

that time, produce miſchief ? 

A. The ſooner the King's gracious intentions were knowl 
it would have been better. 

Q. Was it not aſſigned as one reaſon of the declaration of 
independence that they were put out of the King's protection 
and that no redreſs of grievance was held out? 

A. I have no way of knowing, but by reading the Cos · I and 


greſs's papers, which are in every body's hands. A 
Q. Was not that in the Congreſs's papers? ſelve 
A. I believe ſo. _ Q 
| , Q We tion 
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Q. Was there not a complaint in America, that the powers 


of the con / miſſioners were ſo limited that they had no power 
to offer any ſpecific redreſs of grievances ? 

: A, The people of America did not know what powers the 
commiſſioners had, nor do I know to this day. 

1 Q. Was it made known in America that the commiſſioners 

$ had a power to give fatisfaclion relative to the matter of taxa- 
ticn ? . 


A. I don't know that it was known ; I did not know it ; 
nor do I know it now. a 

Q. Would nut the knowledge of ſuch a power have facili- 
f tated peace, if ſuch a power had been? | 

A. Such an offer made to the groſs of the people would 
certainly have had a very great effect. 

i Q. Do you think it the commiſſioners had had ſuch a po- 
wer they would not have made it known? 

A. I did not know what reaſons the commiſſioners might 
have for concealing their powers, 

Q. Were they not charged with not having ſuch power by 
he Dr. Franklyn and others, as well as by the Congreſs, and 
whether that charge was not made public? 

A. Dr. Franklyn ſaid ſo. 

Q. Did the commiſſioners contradict it? 

A. I really am not averſe ty anſwering the queſtion, but I 
do not know what the powers of the commiſſioners were; nor 
es were they known in America z they were differently ſpoken 

of and gueſſed at. 

Q. Whether the poſtponing the granting ſatisfaction on 
the matter of taxation, until a treaty had been actually ſigned 
between the American Congreſs and the court of Verſailles, 
did not prove an impediment to the ſucceſs of the commiſſio- 
ners that went out with that conceſſion, and give the Congreſs 
an occaſion to attribute the conciliatory propoſitions io that 

till WM treaty, and not to the benevolence of Parliament? 

A. The treaty of Verſailles, without doubt, made a great al- 
owl teration, and gave the laſt commiſſioners great diſadvantage in 

treating; but they made it clear enough to the world that 
n of France had made its treaty after knowing the favorable reto- 
den lutions of this government. | 
: Q. Had they any grounds for that in the public proceedings 
Con- BY and votes of Parliament: 

A, It is matter much better underſtood by the papers them- 
ſelves ; my ideas are not clear on the ſubject. 

Q. Whether, by the help of your reſidence in official ſitua- 
tions, and extenſive intercourſe among the North Americans, 
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you have found it praQicable, ſince the commencement of the 
rebellion, to acquire a competent knowledge, in your opinion, 
of particular changes in the diſpofition of the people in the 
different colonies, though you have not had it in your power 
to travel over the face of each reſpective colony ? 

A. I have been inquiſitive, and have had accounts of what 
has paſſed in the different colonies. 

Q. Whether, during the laſt three years, you have had fre. 
quent intercourſe with the rebel priſoners, with perſons 
coming within the +Britiſh lines under flags, and with the 
natives of North America of diff 


erent deſcriptions, connec. 
tions and parties; and whether it fell particularly within your 
practice and the exerciſe of your duty to collect the beſt in- 
formation from them, in your power ? 

A. Yes. | 

Q. What was your knowledge of the inland part of the 
Jerſeys previous to 1776 ? 

A. I have travelled through the Jerſeys before the rebel. 
lion. 

Q. Have you underſtood by rebel priſoners, and by other 
means of information, that in the beginning of June 1777, | 
when the rebel army occupied the ſtrong poſt in the mountain | 
near Quibble Town or Morris Lon, that they had magazines 
regularly formed at that place; or were they not ſupplied 
with proviſions brought in once or twice a weck? 

A. I have often heard that their magazines were ſlender, 
and that they were ſupplied with a few days at a time, 

Q When the King's army was at Hillſborough or Mills 
Town, have you not underftoud that by advancing ſome miles 
on the flank of the rebels it might have got between them 
andithe country from which they drew their proviſions ? 

A. I am not verſed enough in the country to anſwer that 
queſtion : nor do I know where they drew their magazine 
from. 

Q Suppoling it to have been practicable, muſt not the re- 
bel army in that caſe have either diſperſed or been reduced to 
flight ? 

A. If their proviſions were cut off they muſt have moved. 

Might not the King's army have marched from Mills 
Town or Hillſborough to the Delaware? 

A. Yes, there's a road, 

Q. Could the rebel army have diſturbed them in that march 
without quitting their ſtrong poſt, and hazarding an action 


Bn equal terms? 
Cds A. They P. 
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A. They could give them no effectual annoyance without 

y_ their camp. 
ueſtion repeated. | | 

A. I ſee nothing to be added to my former anſwer, 

Q. Would not the neceſſity of quitting the camp, for the 
purpoſe mentioned in the laſt queſtion, have tended to bring 
on an action in which the enemy could no longer have had 
the advantage of the ſituation that they had quitted ? 

A. I thick fo, | | 

Q. Might not the King's army have croſſed the Delaware 
at or within ten miles of |I'renton ? 

A. I ſuppoſe that the Delaware with the poritons can be 
paſſed at many places within ten miles of Trenton. 

Q. Have you underſtood that the King's army in June 
1777 was furniſhed with pontons and carried them into Jer- 
ſey ! 

'A. I have heard that they had pontons but not being in 
the country I don't know the numbers ? 

Q. In that woody country might not rafts be made within 
a few days to tranſport a conſiderable number of troops ? 

A. I remember I was aſked, when I came home, whether 
they ſhould not ſend pontons from hence ? I was aſked this 
by General Harvey, and I told him that I thought in that 
woody country pontons were eaſier made there than carried 
from hence. | 

Q. Have you heard what was the number of the King's 
army in the Jerſeys at the time alluded to in theſe queſtions ? 

A. I remember at the end of that campaign I was giving 
an account of ſomething that had paſled in it, to a gentleman 
of this Houſe ; among ober enquiries he made one about the 
numbers; and from the returns and from the information of 
officers who had been preſent, I then ſaid that our army was 
17,015 men. 

Q. What was the number, as nearly as you can ſay, of the 
rebel army in the Jerſeys at that period ? 

A. I have heard different reports and very different accounts ; 
ſome ſaid they were eight, ſome nine, and ſome ten thouſand 
men in that camp. 

Q. Do you know what is the diſtance from Hillſborough 
to the banks of the Delaware or to Trenton ? 

4, Twenty-two or twenty-three miles, | 

Q. What is the diſtance from Trenton to Philadelphia? 

A, I believe thirty. 

Q. What is the diſtance from the head of the Elk to 
Philadelphia ? 
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A. I don't know. 

Q. Which do you underſtand to be the moſt plentiful coun. 
try, and the leaſt difficult for an army to march through, 
from the head of Elk to Philadelphia, or from Trenton to 
Philadelphia? | 

A. I don't know the road from the head of Elk, but 1 
know the other road from Trenton very well; after pafling 
the Delaware there is a wood of four or five miles, afterwards 
a river to paſs, called Neſhaminy ; the reſt of the ground 
ſeems plain and practicable. 

Q Had you been at New-York in July 1777, and Sir 
William Howe, on the embarkationof his army, had aſked your 
opinion, and at the ſame time had ſtated that he had received 
intelligence from General Burgoyne, of General Burgoyne's 


march from Ticonderoga towards the North River, would 


you have adviſed Sir William Howe to proceed with the ar- 
my to the Cheſapeak Bay? 

A. I ſhould have been unacquainted ſtill with the motives 
that Sir William Howe had for going to the Cheſapeak, ard 
therefore could not have weighed in my own mind the ad— 
vantages and diſadvantages of different expeditions, 

Q. Have you ſince heard any circumſtances or motives that 
would have decided you to anſwer that queſtion in the affir- 
mative ? 

A. I know a number of advantages that would have ariſen 
from the one, but what advantages might have ariſen from 
the other I can't ſay. 

Q. What do you mean by the one ? 

A. I mean by going up the North River. 

Q. In ſpeaking of the extraordinaay chearfulneſs of the 
Britiſh ſailors on the arrival of M. D' Eſtaing's ſquadron, do 
you attribute it to any miſtaken eſtimate of the ſtate of their 
own fleet; or is it not to be attributed rather to a well-founded 
confidence in the naval ſkill, known wiſdom, and gallant ſpi- 
rit of their commander in chief? 

A. I believe the character of the commander in chief had 
a great influence, but at the ſame time they ſhewed a great 
ſpirit to engage againſt the enemy. 

Q. Was you in Bofton in March 1776, when that town 
was evacuaied by the King's troops? 

A. Yes 

Q. Was there confiderable quantities of linen and woollen 
merchandizes left in the town when the army evacuated it? 

A. I believe to. 


"Foe: Q. Did 
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Q. Did you underſtand the rebels to be in great want of 
thoſe articles ? 

A. I believe they were. 

Q. Could thoſe goods have been removed with the army, 
in your opinion? 

A. I dare ſay they might. 

Were there any veſlels left at the wharfs at Boſton not 


deſtroy ed ? 
A. We took all with us that were it for going to ſea, the 


reſt we left. 

Q. Have you underſtood that thoſe that were left were 
ifterwards fitted out as privateers? 

A. They fitted out every thing as privateers that could go 
to ſea. 

Q. How many, do you apprehend, of thoſe left at Boſton 
might be fitted out afterwards as privateers ? 

A. 1 can't fay that, 

Q. Can you form any gueſs of the number left in the port? 

A. There were a good many left ; don't know how many, 

Q. Were there 1c0 or more? 

A. I ſhould think not. 

Q. At the evacuation of Boſton, and for ſome time before 
that, was there any intercourſe between New-York and Bo- 
ton ä = 

A. Very little, 

Q Were there veſſels that paſſed and repaſſed 3 
port to the other? 

A. I recolle& ſome veſſels to us from New-York; ſome 
were loſt, and one arrived. 

Was information received by chat means, or any 
ather, of the ſtate and ſtrength of New-York at that time? 

A. I knew in gencral, that New-York was poſſeſſed by the 
rebels, but J did not know their ſtrength. - 

8 1d you reaſon to believe, or was it — your opinion, 
that New-York might then have been taken poſſeſſion of by 
our fleet and troops ? 

A. I ſhould bave thought that General Howe would have 
done wrong, to have gone to New-York with the quantity 
of proviſions we had there, and the crowded tranſports, 

Q Muſt not the troops have ſuffered as much in the 
crowded tranſports, in their paſſage to Halifax? 

A. No: the voyage was not fo long. 

Q. Might, or might not, Rhode Iſland have been taken 
plleffion of by our troops at that time ? 

A. The 
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A. The general had it in his option to go to Halifax or 


Rhode Iflarid : they went to Halifax with good reaſon 1 


believe. 

Was not Rhode Iſland as good a place for the troops 
to have been ſupplied with proviſion during the winter, ay 
Halifax ? 

A. Halifax was friendly ; we found ſome, no great ſupply 
of proviſions; probably we ſhould: have found none at Rhode 
Iſland; it was a ſeaſon of the year for reſt, and not for 
action. 

Q. Was you with the army when it landed on Long. 
Iſland in 1776 ? 

A. Yes. | 

Q. From the circumſtances of the purſuit of the 25th Ay. 
guſt, and the manner in which the rebels retreated, do you 
apprehend the lines at Brooklyn, might have been ſtormed ? 

A. There was a ridge of heights ſeparated us from the 
rebels; the rebels had poſſeſſion of them, and it would have | 
been very difficult to have forced them. General Howe, by ' 
making a march in the night, got the better of the difficulty; 
we got near the rebel camp without their perceiving us. Ge- 
neral Howe put himſelf at the head of the troops, and puſhed a 
in between the heights and the rebel lines; by this move we h 
got 2000 priſoners, Some of the troops were going to ſtorm 
the lines; General Howe thought proper to order them d 
back, fr 

Q. Do you apprehend, in the manner in which the rebels WW 
fled to the lines, and in which that part of our army pu- 
ſued them ; that if our troops had not been called back, they 
would have ſtormed the lines and carried them ? 

A. I did not myſelf know the ſtrength of the lines, nor do 
I believe General Howe did at that time: I have heaid fince, 
that the lines were weakly manned ; that Putnam, who had 
the command there of oco men, had detached all to tie 
heights but 300: but this was a circumſtance known to no- 
body at the time: it was a circumſtance General Howe 
ae not poſſibly know, and I did not myſelf, at the time 


think that ſtorming then would have been a proper mew f 
ſure. | had 
Q. Do you know how many cannons there were in the on 
lines and redoubts ? Q 
A. I know the rebels fired cannon at us; but I do nd 4” 


know how many they had. | 
Q Did you underſtand that the rebels carried 49 
ear 
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[ heavy cannon with them; or did they, as it is ſaid in the 
Gazette, leave their cannon in all their works ? 
1 Queſtion objected to. [Witneſs withdrew. 
* General Robertſon, called in again. 
Q At what time in the morning had you information of 
y the rebels having evacuated the lines ? 
le A. About ſeven o'clock, | 
or Q. At what time do you underſtand that the rear guard 
of the rebels embarked ? 
g- A. I have heard, between eight and nine. 
Q_ Have you reaſon to think it was known earlier at head- 
quarters ? 
u- A. I dare ſay it was. 
. Q. At what time had your brigade orders to march? 
a A. I believe, about eight o'clock, 
the Q. Have you reaſon to think, from the time the informa- 
Ve tion was firſt received (as you ſuppoſe) at head-quarters, 
by that the rebels might have been come up with before their 
ty; rear-guard was embarked ? 
Ter A. The diſtance from the lines to the ferry was very ſmall ; 


hed about a mile and a half. On theſe occaſions 1 had rather 

= ſpeak oy than opinions, 

um Q. If the fact ſhould be that the rear-guard of the rebels 

Jem did not embark till between eight and nine, do you think, 
from your knowledge of the diſtance, that if our troops had 

bels marched at ſix o'clock they might have been up with the 

uſe fear · guard of the rebels before they embarked ? 

they A. The diſtance from our camp to where the rebels em- 
barked could not be above an hour's march. 

r do Q. Could any of that rear- guard have embarked and 


nee, eſcaped in the face of our troops? 

| had A. The place of embarkation at Brooklyn, is diſadvanta- 
» the WI gc0us to the embarker, it js commanded by heights. 

p no- Q. Do you not think, if the intelligence was known at 


joue head-quarters between four and five o'clock, that meaſures 
time might have been found to cut off the rear-guard of the rebels? 
mea» A. If it had been known at four o'clock, that the rebels 
had retreated, I ſhould think there was time enough to have 

1 they come up with them. 

Q. Do you not think it was an object, at that time, to have 
deſtroyed as many of the rebel army as poſlible ? 

A, At all times, 

Q. When did the main body of the rebels halt, after the 
reduQtion of Fort Lee ? | 
A. The 
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A. The rebels, on abandoning Fort Lee, marched through 
Jerſey, and paſſed the Delaware; I believe they made but 
few halts. 

Q. Did they not make an halt at Newark? 

A. Yes: I believe they did for two or three days. 

Q. Where was the baggage and ſtores, at the time they 
were at Newark ? 

A. They loſt a good deal at Fort Lee; I believe they had 
a good deal at Brunſwick, 

Q. How far is it from Newark to Brunſwick ? 

A. About 26 miles. | 

Q. How far is it from the ferry at Staten Iſland, near Am- 
boy, to Brunſwick ? 

A. From the ferry between Staten Iſland and Amboy to 
Brunſwick is between ſix and ſeven miles; about ſix miles. 

Q. How far is it from the ferry, at the other end of Sta- 
ten Iſland, to Elizabeth Town? 

A. A mile. 

Q. Is not Elizabeth Town on the road from Newark to 
Brunſwick ? 

A. Directly. 

Q. Might not, in your opinion, a ſufficient corps haye been 
marched to Brunſwick, or to Elizabeth Town, to have cut 
off thoſe ſtores of the rebels? 

A. TI have often heard it ſaid fo, and the rebels have pub- 


— liſhed it. 


Q. What did the rebels expreſs of "this manceuvre, if it 
had been adopted? 

A. I can't recolleQ the rebels“ papers. 

Q Do you remember if they expreſſed in general that it 
would have been a fatal blow to them ? 

A. They ſay fo. | 

Q. Did they ſay, or not, that they looked on it as an in- 
terpoſition of Providence that faved them ? 

A. I don't recollect thoſe expreſſions, but the papers may 
eaſily be had. 

Q. What would have been the conſequence to the rebels 
at Newark, if we had taken poſſeſſion of their ſtores at Brunl- 
wick? 

A. If we had been at Brunſwick before the rebels came 
there in the flight, they muſt have gone to the mountains. 

Q. What detachment do you think might have been ſuff- 
cient to effect this purpoſe, confidering the ftrength of the te- 
bels at that-time, and the army under Sir William ** 

I | 
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A. I believe the rebel army at that time was about 3000 

t men ; it would have required a proportionable detachment to 
have "intercepted them on their march, in their flight. 


Q. What number of troops do yu ſuppoſe. might have 
been a propottionable detachment ? 


y A. I ſuppoſe 2000 of ours will 8 beat 3000 of theirs, 
Q. From your knowledge of the ſtate and diſtribution of 
4 our army. at that time, do you apprehend 2000 men might 


have been ſpared for that purpoſe ? 
A. The army that was going with General Clinton to 
Rhode Iſland, was ftill at New Vork; the firſt brigade was 


0 there, and there were ſhoes or Eight hundred men on Staten 
Iſland. - 
0 Q. What was the corps that was going to Rhode Iſland 
with General Clinton? 
- A. Between four and five thouſand, Li — 
June 10. 


Houſe in committee on American papen, Frederick Mon- 
10 tagu Eſq. in the chair. 
Major General Robertſon called in, and examined by ſeve- cunt Reg 
ral members of the committee. bertſon. 
* Q. How many campaigns did the army ſerve in North 
Ur America, before the reduction of Canada? 
A. i think Canada was reduced in 1760 the firſt campaign 
; Was in 17 
1 Q. W 2 in any one of the armies in each of thoſe 
campaigns 
From the time J arrived in America I ated a as quarter= 
-r-general to the army immediately under the comman- 
chief. 
Can you recolle& (not minutely) the quantity of force 
m wy by Great wt for the — of Canada only? 
= /\. | think there was one campaign when Sir Jeffrey Am- 
4 g if! had twenty-four or twenty-five regiments under his 
—_— 


Was there not a _ body of n employed in 


It 


el that w ar 9 
nl A. Yes. 
'} Was there not a large fleet employed ih that war ? 
* \, There was a fleet, but not a large one : a fifcy-gun 
- 274 lome frigates there I remem 
1 | 0 o you not remember a much — fleet than that? 
1 did not include in my anſwer the fleet employed. in 


̃ uo -r St, Lawrence; for the reduction of Quebec. 
. vox. II. : Te * Q. De 
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Q. Do you not remember a conſiderable fleet employed 


under Admiral Boſcawen, at the ſiege of Louiſburgh ? 


A. Which I did not include in my anſwer. 
Qi. Do you not remember a conſiderable fleet employed in 
1757 under Admiral Holborn ? 
A. There was. 

Q. Do you remember the ſtrength of the French in Cana- 
da, * that war (in general, not in detail) was it very 

at * 


A. I will tell you the number of regiments, if I can, If 


any in Louiſburgh and in Canada, they might have employed 
about ſixteen or eighteen regiments. 

Q. Of what ſtrength * 

A. I am not certain of the ſtrength of the French regi- 
ments, but I fancy they might be about four or five hundred 


men. 


Q: Did it not take General Amherſt two campaigns to get 
to Montreal? 

A. Yes 
Q. Did it not take the Quebec army two campaigns to get 
to Montreal ? 
A. The army that took Quebec came early to Montreal 
the next campaign. 


Q. Can you affign any reaſon for the province of Canada 


only employing fo confiderable a part of the force of the Bri- 
tiſh empire, and for ſo long a time? 

A. The extent of the country, the difficulty of tranſport- 
ing ſtores and proviſions, and the difficulty of getting through 
ſo many woods and ever ſo many lakes. 

Q. Do you apprehend that there were any conſiderable er- 


*rors in the conduct of that war? 


A. I don't know any men leſs ſubject to error than thoſe 


who conducted that war; but I ſhall never commend any- 


- body's conduct by the lump. 
. Do you imagine that any one campaign, even under 


the moſt ſacceſsful general, and fo little liable to error as you 


have ſtated thoſe who commanded in that war, could bear the 
ſort of examination that theſe laſt campaigns have been ſub- 
je& to in this Houſe ? 
A. I hardly know the import of the queſtion, 

Q. Could not the campaign of Quebec of 17 59, under the 
conduct of Creneral Wolfe, be examined in ſo critical a man- 


as to diſcovet even conſiderable errors? 


A. I have heard of miſtakes imputed to General way 
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and to Cæſar at the battle of Pharſalia; but examination did 
them both honour, | 

Queſtion repeated. 

A. I have ſaid I believe fo, and I have given even a ſtronger 
inſtance than that. | 


Q: Did not you ſerve at the fiege of Louiſburgh, when 


General Wolfe commanded a ſeparate attack? 


A. I ſerved at Loviſburgh when General Wolfe com- 
manded a detachment of the army at ſome diſtance from 


head-quarters. | 

Q: Did you never hear General Wolfe ſay that he was 
blundering day after day; but that he knew that he could 
not render any very eſſential ſervice to his country, till he had 
blundered even ſome time longer. 

A. I never heard General Wolfe ſay fo ; but I believe that 
errors teach people wiſdom. | 

Q. Have you not ſaid that there were only ſmall rivulets 
which fell into the Hudſon's River, on the — 4 fide ? | 

A, I faid that Croton's River was not fordable ; but I 
know of no other but what was. 

Q. Do you call the Fiſh Kill a little rivulet ? 

A, I did. I have fince enquired of perſons very much 
converſant in that country, in order to rectify it if I was in 
an error. They have told me that the Fiſh Kill was almoſt 
every where fordable. | | 

Q, Do you take up that idea from hearſay, or your own 
knowledge ? | 
A. I never forded it, but I believe that is the true ſtate of 
Uk, \ 


. Do you call the Great Wappinger, near Schuyler's Pa- 
tent, a ſmall rĩvulet? | | ' 

A. Ihave walked over that country, and I don't remember 
a formidable river ; not even the name of that river. 


Q: Are there not many degrees between a formidable river 
and a rivulet? 


A. I mean, I don't remember any river that an army 


would have a difficulty to croſs. 

Q: Do you call the Kinderhook a rivulet ? 

A, I don't remember any river there that it would be diffi- 
cult for an army to croſs, on the eaſt ſide the Hudſon's 
nyer, but Croton's river, | 

Q. Is there not a ſtrong poſt at Kinderhook ? 


A. 1 don't remember any particular poſt thati s a ſtrong 
one. ; 
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Q Do you think that the ſtrength of a river as an ob- b 
ſtacle to an army, conſiſts only in the depth of the water? | 
A. The height of the banks, and being: flanked by hills, 
and many other circumſtances,” may make a river difficult to 
be crofled, 
Q Do you not remember ſome rivers: that fall from the | 
eaſtward into Hudfon's River, that have, from the heavy: 
rains at times, the beds of them ſhaped like troughs, AY {ome c 
of them one hundred feet deep? t 
A, Rivers near mountains are ſubjeQt to great torrents: 
there may” be ſuch'beds, bur I don't remember them. The t 
r ce of ground in queſtion is 170 miles; it is 1mpothble 
rom My to draw a of it, or to give a deſcription: 


of 1 it. 1 
2 Do vod imagine that you are aſked the deſcription of a 
country 170 miles long, when you are defired to recolle& a u 
feature ſo ſingular as the laſt, which could not poſſibly have 
miſſed the obiervation of a military eye? 0 


A. The country I am deſired to deſcribe is 170 miles in ſt 
extent: there might have been rivulets of different ſizes; 


but 1 know of none ſuch as the queſtion ſuppoſes. [ 
& Have you not informed the committee that ſhip might | 
80 from Inge within fix miles of * * h ſh 
N. Ves. cc 
What do you mean o a ſhip m 
A. A three; maſted ve „ bild often goes free London Wl pr 
to within fix miles of Albany, with goods. ec 
Have you not informed the committee that a veſſel of WW in 

force might go within thirty or forty miles of Albany ? 
A. Vest and] have ſince enquired, and found that I have WY fh. 
done the river wrong; that they can get nearer. co 
Q What do you mean by 17 of force? ait 
A. I mean a frigate; — that draws ſeventeen fect water, I bl 
Q. How'near can ſoch x frigate go | ny 
A. Higher than I have ſpoke of 1 I was blamed for ſaying M 
fbecould hot go higher. lio 
; * Who 4 you blamed by? col 
: I learn from gentlemen who have. lived: on N river, & 
and have apartiality for it, tir 
Did you never hear that for a gook thay miles below ( 
Albany there are ſands and ſhoals which make the weir a 
difficult andiprecarious 7 ?: gra 
A. There are to that they call Orerſaws ; one of them — 


Helze miles 22 the other ſix from Albany. The ſhip] un 
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of gets over the firſt; andis obliged to take out part of. her 
loading before ſhe-paſſes- the ſecond. 

Q. What ſize are Albany ſloops? 

A. They are about ſeventy ton, 

Q. Did you never hear or x now of ſloops of that ſort being 
* a- ground in the river in the ſummer months? 

Bad pilotage if they are. | have heard of {loops being 
on ſhore, and have ſeen them on ſhore, but it has been from 
bad pilotage. 

Q. Do you think chat wood upon any ſpot of a country is 
the only particular that forms the ſtrength of that part 

A. No: a country may be ſtrong without wood. 

Q. Do you think the country from Elizabeth Town to 
Trenton, in the Jerſeys, a ſtrong country? 

A. The terms ſtrong and weak countries, if not compared 
with other countries as a ſtandard, are vague terms. 

. The queſtion is put to a military man, whether that 
country which is mentioned in the {aſt queſtion is not a very 
ſtrong country for military purpoſes? 

A. 1 know countries ſtronger, and countries not ſo ftrong, 
don't know of any particular ftrength in that route. 

: If General Howe had meditated a march with bis army 
from Elizabeth Town to Trenton, and never had. ſeen that 

country himſelf, but had ſept for you (as having been quarter 
maſter- ge eneral) to report to him the practicability or im- 
praQticability- of ſuch a march, what would you have anſwer- 
ed to Generll Howe in thoſe circumſtances, the rebels being 
in force in that part?! 

A. I ſhould have drawn a-ſketck of the country, and have 
ſnewn General Howe where the ſtrong and weak parts of the 
country were, and have formed a plan how beſt to avoid any: 
Gfficulties, and I don't remember any that wore impractica- 
ble; and in marching, for the ſpace of ground, if any, as ma- 
ny difficultics might be met with in going to Suſſex. 

Q. Did you thiok that ſome litele time before the rebel- 


lion, a little diſcretion or a grain of prudence in the Britiſh _ 


cduncils would not have prevented that rebellion??ꝛ 

A. A military man is. not competent to odge of the mo- 
tires of the King's councils. | 

Queſtion repeated. | 

A. I can't accuſe the King's countity with the want of a 
grain of prudence : I have always been taught to think with 
— reſpect of the King s councils than to ſpeak of them in 

terms. 
Q Did you never hold that language yourſelf ? 14 
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A. I hope not: if I did, I did very wrong. 

Q. Did you hold that language at home or abroad ? 

A. I never ſaid I held fuch language. 

Q. Did you or not hold it? ._ 

A. I cannot anſwer that my words have been diſcreet on 
every occaſion : if they have not been fo, I don't come here 
to confeſs it. 

Q. You have faid that the force employed in 1776 waz 
adequate to the object of the war: what do you conceive 
were the objects of the war? | 

A. The object of the war was to enable the loyal ſubjects 
of America to get free from the tyranny of the rebels, and to 


let the country follow its inclination, by returning to the 


King's government. 

Q. Were theſe objects attained ? 

A. I am ſorry they were not. 

Q. Whoſe fault was it that they were not? 

| A. I don't pretend to ſay that. 

Q. Was nobody to blame 7 

A. I can't ſay that neither. 

Q. Who was to blame? 

A. I don't pretend to ſay : it may be known from a hiſtory 
of the war, and the politics of the country; folios have been 
written on that ſubject. f 

Q. Was it Sir William Howe's fault? 

A. I am glad of an opportunity to ſay that I believe that 
General Howe never took a meaſure he did not think for the 
beft : as often as I did not think it ſuch I diſtruſted my own 
judgment, and believed I was unacquainted with the motives 
that led him to take any meaſure that I did not approve of; 
but no man's conduct can be blamed or praiſed by me by the 
jump: as far as my ſmall capacity extends, I am ready to 
praiſe or blame any part of his conduct. 

Q. Do you think that Sir William Howe ever omitted an 
- opportunity, all circumſtances confidered, of bringing the 
enemy to an action? ü | 

A. I apprehend the anſwer I have given is an anſwer to 
every general queſtion of that kind ; 1 can only anſwer any 
particular fact. | _ 

Q. Was you in any one offenſive operation of the war, 
except that on Long Iſland and York Iſland? 

A. I believe not. 8 

Queſtion repeated. 


A. I don't remember I was in any other: but at the ſame 
| ; tine 
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time give me leave to ſay, that I never omitted an opportu- 
nity of being in any other. | * 
Can you give the committee any information reſpecting 

the action of the White Plains. | N 

A. I was not there, 

Q. Did you ever hear any reaſon aſſigned for Sir William 
Howe's not being able to purſue the rebels? | 

A. I would not trouble the committee with idle talk: 


| can ſay nothing that would give the committee informa- 


tion on that ſubject. 

Q. Did you think the force, ſent-out in 1776, was adequate 
to the ſubduing the Americans? 

A. I never had an idea of ſubduing the Americans; I 
meant to aſſiſt the good Americans to ſubdue the bad ones. 

Q. Did you think: it adequate to the enabling the good 
Americans to ſubdue the bad ones ? 

A. Yes: I think the force we had, with perſuaſions and 
other advantages we had to make uſe of, was adequate to the 
ſubduing the rebellion. 

Did not you return to this country in the beginning of 
the year 1777? | 

A. Yes. 

. Did you communicate the obſervations you made on 
the errors of the campaign, 1776, to the miniſtry at homie? 

A. I don't remember I had any opportunity of converſing 
with a miniſter above an hour in all my life. I had not the 
honour of being allowed to enter into a detail of the cam- 
paign with them. 

Q. Is the committee then to underſtand from you, that 
the miniſters never conſulged an officer of your rank, who 
had been twenty-four in that country, quarter-maſter- 
general, and as general officer, to get your opinion of the beſt 
method of carrying on the war ? | 

A, I related to the committee yeſterday the greateſt part of 
the converſation I had with the miniſter ; the reſult of which 
was, that lodging every power with the commander in chief 


to form his own plans, and take adyantage of circumſtances, 


was the beſt method of having a war carried on at ſuch a diſ- 


tance, They truſted ſo much to General How's experience, 


that they needed no advice from me. | 

Q. Vo you think that the force in America, for 1777, 
was adequate to the ſubduing the rebellion ? 
A. That is according to the plan that might be adopted; 
it certainly was equal to ſome plan, Our army was equal 
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to beat any rebel army, and the” choice of fituation depended 
r | | . 

2. Do you imagine, from the knowledge of the country, 
that the war was likely to be a-war of battles, and not a war 
of poſts? 

A. Even that depends on the way we directed our courſe. 
Q. Do you imagine the force in America, in 1778, was 
adequate to the ſubduing the rebellion? 

A. Some circumſtances occurred in that year, ſuch as the 

arrival of the French fleet, which prevented that army from 
carrying on ſo many offenſive operations as otherwiſe we 
might have done ? 
Q. Do you imagine the force for North America for 1779, 
is ade uate for the ſubduing the rebellion ? | 
A. I hope it will prove ſo; but the ſubduing the rebel. | 
lion depends more on our management than our force. | 

Q. He you ſeen the application of Sir William Howe, 

large reinforeement, in order-to-enable him to put an Ml ® 
end to the war? 

A. I have read the letter; it is before the committee. * 

Q. Have you heard that General Clinton has aſked for » 

leſs reinforcement ? : 
A. Ive heard Sir Henry Clinton has defired a reinforce- 
ment; but what they are I don't know. | | 
Q. Can you inform the committee of any proſpect you 
Tee of an end to this war? 


A. Lam not ſanguine enough to ſay that I ſee where it; f 
will end; but 1 hope it will end ſucceſsfully ; I hope we ff |" 
may gain the people, by letting them know that we don't “ 
mean to ſorſake them; that we ate their friends, and con- : 0 
Lider great part of them as ours: that would be an agreeable 1 
Way of ending the tebellion: to end it by conqueſt, and to 
keep that country by arms onlyg would be burdenſome. - 0 


Q Do you know of any meaſures, or the employment of 
any men, as fit and proper to bring this war to a conclu- Bl gr 
fron ? g 


A. The people who have the difpofal of theſe offices i , 
much better judges than I am of their merits : it certainly ” 
would be better if we could have the fervice of old offi 
cers, who have been long in that country, and know the face 8 


Sir William Hewe. Q Do you know what number of pieces | 
'enomy's evacuating. the lines Q 
A. I really don't remember : 


3 | Q. To A. 


Q. To your, knowledge, was the attention of Sir Wil- 
lian Howe, to diſtinguiſh and promote the meritorious officers 
vf the Britiſh army, extended equally to thoſe of every de- 
ſeription? * 

A believe Sir William Howe promoted the officers he 
thought beſt of. N 

Q. Were not ſome inhabitants armed on Long Ifland and 
in Cheſter county, that were not inliſted in the provincial 


$ 
1 [ believe ſo; I think arms were given out to them at 
defire. | 

. Had we put arms into the hands of the few inhabitants 
we found in their habitations in the other parts of the country 
Staten Iſland excepted) are you of opinion they would have 
been uſed for the King's ſervice ? 

A. Arms given without diſtin tion might have been made 
an ill uſe of ; there might have been many people there that 
would have made an ill uſe of arms; I mean throughout the 
whole country that we paſſed through. 

Lou have ſaid there was a great deal of plundering ; 
will you aſcertain where and when 
| A. The places where I firſt ſaw the effect of it was on 
Long Iſland; the next on New-York Iſland. 

C. Do you know of a great deal of plundering in any other 


hi part of the country ? 
& A, It has been obſerved, that theſe are the only two places 
* Inwhich I accompanied the army: I have heard that in other 


; WY Places there has been a good deal of plunder committed. 
. Will you explain the degree of plunder, within your 
vie BN on knowledge, on Long Iſland and York Iſland ? 7 
” A, When I landed firſt, I found in all the farms, the 
poultry, cows, and farm ſtocked ; when I paſſed ſometime 

afterwards, I found nothing alive: theſe were ſome reaſons 
u- bat appeared publicly to me: I ſaw ſome men hanged, by 
K dir William . orders, for plundering ; and I have heard, 
4 that after Mr, Waſhington took the Heſfans at Trenton, he 
| reſtored to the inhabitants twenty-one waggon-loads of plun- 
del, he had found among their baggage. is” 
a J. Did you ever hear of any orders from the convention 
| . 8 for the inhabitants to drive off their cattle and 
oc 

A. I have ſeen ſuch a publication, 

Q. Did not Sir William Hows give repeated orders to pre- 
rent plundering. | 


A, I have (aid ſo, 
, To Vol. XII. VJ * Q. Da | 
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Q. Do you know, or ever heard, that the Heflian troops 


were encouraged to go to America by the hopes of plun- 


. 

A. I have heard ſay, that the Heſſians, before they went 
away, were told that 7 were going to a country where 
they would have great plunder; but I don't ſay, that any 
Heffian officer ever made ule of expreflions of that ſort. 

Q. Do you believe that the Heſſians looked on America 
as an enemy's country. 

A. I believe ſo: the Heſſians were ignorant of the people; 

when they ſaw theſe people in arms, it was natural for them, 
who did not know the people, re think they were enemies; 
people better informed, too much adopted the notion. 
Q. From your experience of war in Europe, did you ob- 
ſerve, that there was more plundering in America than there 
c_ have been by an army in an enemy's country in Eu- 
rope? | 

A. The practice of armies in Europe is very different; 
ſome people in Europe would not let their army plunder, 
even in an enemy's country 

Q. Are you of opinian that Sir William Howe took every 
pfoper means to prevent plundering in his power? 

A. I dare ſay, by Sir William Howe's orders, and by what 
I know of them, he wiſhed to prevent it; and, I dare ſay, he 


took the means that occurred to him to do it. 


Q. You have ſaid, A number of officers lately come 
into the country, and who entertained a notion that Ame- 
ricans were enemies, perhaps did not take enough of care to 
prevent ſoldiers from gratifying themſelves at the expence of 
the people, ſo that plundering was very frequent :””—you will 
therefore explain what officers you meant, and what particu- 
lar facts you alluded to? 

A. I had been aſked if I ſtopped plundering ; I anſwered, 
Fes“: in order to account for that not happening in every 
other brigade, I ſaid, that the officers, who had lately come 
into the country, had nat the ſame ſenſe that I had of the 
merits and diſpoſitions of the people; and that it was from 
this want, that the commander in chief's orders were not 
carried into execution in every other brigade ; the reflection 
was general and did not allude to any particular fact. 

Q_ Do py know of any particular inſtance, where. the or- 
ders you allude to were diſobeyed ? 

A. As often as plunder was committed the order was dil. 


obeyed. | 
| Queſtion 


ws 
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Queſtion repeated ? ; 

A. I don't know any other anſwer I can give; I ſhould 
wiſh to ſatisfy every queſtion that is aſked ; I don't know 
how to ſatisfy it more. | 

Q. From the evidence you have before given, can you ſay, 
that any officers did not do their duty, in preventing pluns 
dering, agreeably to the general's orders? FI, 

A. I have no particular accuſation againſt any officer, 

Q. You have ſaid, that in your own brigade, after your 
orders had been read to the ſoldiers, there was no more plun- 
dering by the ſoldiers of that brigade; how long did you 
command that brigade after the time you ſpeak of ? 140 

A. Till the 16th of September, when 1 went to the com- 
mand at New-York. 

Q. Did Sir William Howe ever omit any proper encou- 
ragement for the raiſing the provincial corps ? 

A. I have not ſaid ſo; and I am glad to ſay now, that Sir 
William Howe took a great deal of pains to raiſe them. 

Q. Would not the militia colonels commanding our lieu- 
tenant-colonels, have been, in your opinion, a detriment to 
the King's ſervice ? | 

A. In many inſtances it would have been a hardſhip on 
the military officer, and, probably, given an improper com- 
mand to the Provincial; but how far theſe particular caſes 
balanced the general policy of engaging the beſt Provincials 
to enter into our ſervice, I don't take on me to determine. 

Q: What do you mean by the beſt Proyincials ? 

A. I mean the principal and moſt important inhabitants 
of the country. ; | 

Q. Do you mean for officers or ſoldiers ? . 

A. I muſt mean officers ; the ſoldiers would not have been 
affected by the officers rank. | 

Q. Did you ever hear any gentlemen of that deſcription, 
expreſs themſelves to that purpoſe ? | 

A. I have already ſaid, I neyer heard a provincial officer 
complain, | 

Q: I mean gentlemen of conſequence in the country, not 
aImitted into the provincial corps in our ſervice ? 

A. No; I heard no complaint on the ſubject. | 

Q. Do you know whether Sir William Howe had power 
of pun half-pay to the officers of the provincial corps? 

. believe he had not; I never heard he had. 

Q. Can you ſpeak, with any degree of preciſion, as ta 

the number of men raiſed by the rebels in 1777 ? | 
Uu2 A, When 
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A. When I have queſtioned people on that ſubject, I did 
not enter into the detail of their particular corps; but I have 
often heard, from the people I could learn the beſt from, that, 
as J have ſaid, they did not get one half. 

* Wilt you inform the committee what you mean by 
A % | | 

A. Half of the number that they voted. 

Q. You don't know the number they really got 2 

A. No. n 

Q. You have faid, that we have had 52,815 men in North 
America, and of thoſe, that Sir William Howe had under 
his command 40, 874: you will give the particulars of thoſe 
40,874, and from whence you got thoſe numbers: 

A. 1 took them from the general returns, 

Q. Signed by whom? 

A. I employed people to extract them; I did not do it 
myſelf: I fancy they are figned by the commander in chief. 
i... How long have you been in poſſeſſion of thoſe num- 

Go, wp | 
A. Some of them were returns lying by me: ſome of 
them I have had on a ſuppoſition that I ſhould be examined 
about them in this Houſe, that were put into "7 hands for 


the purpoſe. | Witharew, 
e [ Called in ogain.] 


I wiſhed to be able to give this Houſe etact information, 
It occurred to mc, that queſtions might be aſked me about 
numbers: from my own papers, and from returns at the 
pubic offices, I extracted the few papers in my hand. | 

Q. From what offices. did you receive the returns from 
whence you have given the extracts, and when did you apply 
for them ? 5 e | 

A. I applied fince I knew I was to be called to this bar: I 
applied Welder T thought I could find the paper I wanted: 
I aſked for it at all the offices; none of them refuſed me: | 
was principally obliged to the clerks of the war- office. 

Q. Explain what you mean by the number of troops be- 
ing 29,478 fit for duty? how this difference ariſes between 
that number and 40,874 under the command of Sir William 
Howe in 1777 ? 9 5 ny 
A. The 40,874 was formed. in this manner: 

At New-York — 37512 


— Halifax — 1768 
- nr | — 1594 
7 | * 


Moe 'Total 40,874 
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0 ing the number under Sir William Howe's command 29,478 


t, is formed from thoſe fit for duty only, aad it did not. contain 
Halifax nor Florida, | | 
y Q. Do you include the Provincials in that number ? 
A. The returns do not make that diſtinction, but 1 appre- 
hend 1t does, - | 
Q, Mention the time in 17777 | 
A. I have had this return in my poſſeſſion a good while; it 
th is the 1ſt of Auguſt, 1777. 
er Q. Do you in the 40,874 include the abſent out of Ame- 
ica ? 


A. No. I fancy it is a return of what were in America. 

Q. In the diſtribution of the numbers in 1777 of 1 5,834 
under Sir William Howe's immediate command fit for duty, 
it do you include all the officers, non- commiſſioned officers and 
f. drummers ? | | 


N- . * Ves. 
Q. Do you know then the number of rank and file under 
of Sir William Howe's immediate command? 


ed A. Yes; 13,834. 
for . Was you in America on the 1ſt of Auguſt, 1777 
ww. A. No; but the major of brigade from whom i had the 
. return _ 3 22 
on. ), How do you make out the number of 40,874, havin 
but ſtated 15, 8 34 under the immediate command of Sir Williaz 
the Howe, 10, 189 under General Clinton, 3455 at Rhode Iſland, 
| 1700 at Halifax, 1594 at Florida? | | 
om A. The one return includes all the fick. The return I 
oly Wl mentioned of Sir William Howe's includes only thoſe in the 
eld then ; , the returns are of different periods, A very ſen- 
: I WM fible obſerver about the number of armies, ſays, a campaign 
ed: generally deſtroys one-third of them. 
: | W Did not you ſtate this to be the return of the iſt of 
W 1777 F. 
es. : * 
een Q. Then do you mean to ſtate 8042 men to be the number 
am of fick and abſent; or how do you ſtate the diſtribution of 
dhat number on the 1ſt of Auguſt, 1777 
A. The return of Sir William Howe's, as given in by 
me one is the return of the effectives, and the other is the 
return of all the men that were then in pay in America. 
Q. Do you ſuppoſe the number of 8042 were fick at any 
one time in the American war, or half of them? 
* N A. There 
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A. There were ſick —priſoners with the rebels—T hare 
extracted mine from the general return, which amounts to 
40,874; the other is from the return of the major of br. 
gade of men fit for duty, | 

Q: Whether what you have told the committee, reſpecting 
theſe returns, is of your own knowledge, or only information 
received from other people, or from office? 

A. They are from returns, either in my own poſſeſſion or 
from office. | 3 

Q. Do you ſpeak this from your own knowledge ? 

A. It is from the returns I took them. 

Q. Is it poſſible for any individual, from his own perſo- 
nal knowledge, to give evidence as to the actual numbers of 
an army ? 

A. It is not for me, Cæſar might have been able to cal 
over his own army. | 2 

Q. Did you ever ſee the victualling returns of the army 
in 1777 ? . | 

| K. f never examined them. I have ſeen them, but never 
8 them with the attention proper to give evidence 

m. 1 NR 

Q. Did you ever hear that in Auguſt, 1777, there were 
40,000 men victualled, exclufive of the followers of the at- 
my ? | | | 
A. I really can't ſay from my own knowledge ; but, if! 
was to ſpeak from my own belief, the victualling returns 
in America would ſurpaſs that number, in that part of Ame- 
rica where the troops were under Sir William Howe's com- 
mand. ; 8 . ' 1 

Q. You have faid that force was equal to the object of 
the war at that time, and the reaſon given was, that it could 
beat any force the rebels could 2 againſt it ; had you 
any other reaſon to give for that aſſertion ? | 

A. F havegiven no other reaſon. If I knew the aim of 
the queſtion, I would endeavour to anſwer it in any other 
manner. I have already engroſſed too much of the Houſe 
time by giving them — opinion as to the manner of fub- 
duing the rebellion. ith a force equal to beat any the re- 


bels could bring againſt it, with the other advantages I have 
named, and many I have not named, I think the force ade- 
quate. . 

Q. What were thoſe advantages which you have not 


A. One 


named ? 
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A. One great one was a fleet, ready to tranſport us to | 


ſuch ſcenes of action as we choſe, with more union and 
promptitude than the enemy could travel; magazines at our 
command; every thing neceſſary that this country could af- 
ford as well as if we had been near our magazines: theſe-are 


among the number of advantages: I need not trouble the 


Houſe with any more, | 

Q. What force could the rebels, at any time, bring 
againſt us, in the diſtrict where Sir William Howe com- 
manded ? 

A. I never heard, from good authority, of a rebel army 
that exceeded 16,000 men collected in one place. 

Q. Do you mean 16,000 rank and file? 

A. I fancy they include officers. .. 

Q. Do you know whether Sir William Howe had, at any 


one time, in force, an army conſiſting of a larger number than 


16,000 men ? 


A. Yes, I apprehend ſo. When Sir William Howe left 
Jerſey, he brought over 17,045 men; the armies at New- 
York were then all at his diſpoſal, and within his reach. 


From the returns I have ſhewn, theſe appeared to be 10, 189. 


will explain how that difference ariſes ; the 15,000 is the 
number that embarked with Sir William Howe; of the 


13,000 that eame from Jerſey, he left part with Sir Henry 
Clinton; ſo that, correctly ſpeaking, both theſe armies could 
be but 25,000 men. 


Q. How * know that Sir William Howe had 19,000 | 


men in the Jerſeys ? 


A. Befides the men that embarked with him, included in 
the 15,000, he had in Jerſey ſome other corps, which he 


left with General Clinton: he had likewiſe the Queen's Ran- 
gers, which are not included in the return. 

Q. Were there no troops taken from New-York to em- 
bark for the ſouthern expedition? 

A. All I can ſay about the exactneſs of the number of 
17,000 is this: I wanted to ſend home an exact account to a 
gentleman in this Houſe : I got Major Smith, a major of 
brigade, and Major Wemys, a very exact and intelligent 
officer; and it was with their affiſtance, and from their in- 
formation, that I made that return; it is a good while ago, 
ad I can't be exact in the particulars. | 


Q. Do you know how the 17,000 you ſpeak of were diſ- 
| A. 1 


poled of in the Jerſeys ? 
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A. I was not then in the . and can't anſwer that 
exactly: that was the number, I believe, that came to Staten. 
Ifland ; that number includes commiſſioned and non-com- 
miſſioned officers. 

How could you, in 1777, have diſpoſed of Sir Willi- 
am Howe's force for the poſſeſſion of the Hudſon's River? 


A. In order to get poſſeſſion of Hudſon's River, I would 


have embarked (after being in poſſeſſion of the highlands) 
the army and gone up the Hudſon's River; New-York, in 
that ſituation, would have been ſecure, and a part of the 
force left with Sir Henry Clinton would then have been at 
liberty to threaten an invaſion along the coaſt of New-Eng- 
land. I apprehend thoſe two moves would have rendered 
Mr. Burgoyne ſecure, and haye faved his army ; and a junc- 
tion with Mr. Burgoyne would then have given us poſſeſſion 
of all the adyantages that the North River affords. 

Q. Do you know the force of the rebel army, at that 
time, in the Jerſeys, and in the province of New-Y ork ? 

A. I have heard Mr, Waſhington's force was eight, nine, 
or ten thouſand men. The troops that formed the army, 
which Mr. Gates took poſſeſſion of at that period, were 2700. 

Q. Where was the force of General Waſhington poſted at 
that time ? : | 

A. When General Howe left Jerſey, it was in his ſtrong 
camp near Morris-Town. 

Do you know what corps of rebels General Sullivan 
had with him at that time? 

A. There was à rebel army ſomewhere on the North- 
River; I dog't know whether it was commanded by Sullivan; 
J could not be exact in that, 

Q. Do you know what force General Putnam had in the 
highlands at that time? 

A. I underſtood that Putnam, after Sir William Howe? 
failed tothe ſouthward, made a detachment to General Gaics's 


army. I have heard he had but a few after it; and that the 
detachment he made was two brigades. 


Q. Then you don't know the force of the three corps 
named, exclufive of that under General Gates ? 

A. Not with any fort of exactneſs. 

Q. Can you, under thoſe circumſtances, be a judge of the 
defence the enemy could have made in the highlands ? 


A. I have ſuppoſed the highlands in our poſſeſſion. [ 


would not have embarked the army to go to Albany while 
the rebels were in poſſeſſion of the highlands, 
: Q. Then 


% 
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Q. Then you have no opinion to give of the difficulty of 
getting poſſeſſion of the highlands ? 

A. The highlands being taken afterwards, may give us 
an idea of the force that was neceſſary to take them at that 
time; we know what force took thoſe poſts afterwards; Had 
General Howe's plan been fixed to go up the North River, 
he probably would have made himſelf maſter of theſe poſts 
earlier in the ſeaſon, when they were weaker. | 

Q. What force had Sir Henry Clinton with him when he 
took poſſeſſion of thoſe poſts ? 

A. I can't be particular, but I dare ſay between two and 
three thouſand men, | 

Q. What force had the enemy oppoſed to him? 

A. They had not many hundred men; three or four hun- 
dred perhaps ; but their forts were fully manned, 

. Suppoſe the rebel army had conſiſted of 15,000 men 
at the beginning of the campaign, would the poſſeſſion of the 
highlands have been readily accompliſhed ? 

A. I have faid, that if General Howe's plan had been fix- 
ed to go up the North-River, I ſuppoſe thoſe poſts would 
have been taken earlier in the ſpring, when they were much 
weaker than when Sir Henry Clinton took them; 

Q. What do you mean by much weaker ? | 

A. I mean lets fortified. | 

Q. Do you know whether Fort Montgomery had a ditch 
to ĩt? 

A. When our people ſtormed it, they found a difficulty of 
getting through the abbatis; but I never heard of any diffi- 
culty of getting into the fort when they came near it. 

Q. Do you know when that abbatis was placed round the 
ort? 

Some of the officers there told me they found it very 
reſh, 

Q. Do you know whether the fort was in a ſtrong condi- 
tion of defence early in the ſpring or not? 

A. If any, it was a good deal improved fince the ſpring. 

Q: What diſtance is Fort Montgomery from New Vork? 

A. Forty-ſeven or forty-eight miles. 

Q. Is there a great deal of ſnow in the highlands in the 
winter and ſpring ? 

A, Ves. 
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tealth, in the provinces of New-York and Penſylyania ? 
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A. I imagine New-York is the healthieſt; Philadelphia 
people don't admit it ſo. 

Q. What was the date of the letter, mentioned in the for. 
mer part of your evidence, to be ſent by you to a member of 
this Houſe, reſpecting the expedition to the ſouthward ? 

A. I can't particularly ſay the day. I wrote ſoon after ! 
arrived at New- Vork, and before I knew the misfortune that 
had happened to General Burgoyne's army. | 

When did you arrive at New-York ? 

A. I think about the 25th of September. 

Q. Did you write that letter before Sir Henry Clinton 
went up the river? 

A. About the time that Sir Henry Clinton went up the 
river. I was taken ill ſoon after he went up, and could not 
write, ſo that it muſt be before he went up. 

Q. Are you certain, that you gave no account in that let- 
ter of Sir * jad Clinton's expedition up the river? 

A. If I did, I muſt have got ſomebody elſe to write the 
letter; I could not write it myſelf, 

Q. Had you then heard of the action that paſſed on the 
19th of September between General Burgoyne and the rebel 
army ? 

A. Yes; at the time I wrote the letter, we had no un- 
favourable accounts from General Burgoyne. 

Q. Do you think then, that that action was. favourable to 
General Burgoyne, towards his arriving at Albany ? 

A. The only letter I know of from General Burgoyne was 
one giving an account of the rebels having quitted the field, 
and having left ſome hundreds of their men on the field of 
battle. The concluſion I drew was not from any misfortune 
that happened to Mr, Burgoyne, but from the fituation his 
army was in. 

Q. In what relation of ſituation do you mean ? 

A. The communication with his poſt being cut off, the 
rebels being round him, and encreafing every day. 

Q. Then you did not think General Burgoyne got any 
advantage by his victory, towards his getting to Albany? 

A. I did not think ſuch an advantage, as was deſcribed in 
the letter I ſaw, ſecured him a way to Albany. 

Q. Do you conceive, that a movement to Albany by Sir 
Wiltam Howe would have had any effect to diminiſh the re- 
bel force that was oppoſed to the progreſs of his Majeſty's 

arms in that province ? 
A. Two ſuch moves as J have deſcribed, going up the 
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North River, and making detachments to appear on the coaſt 
of New England, would have prevented the growth of the 
rebel army, | 

Q What force would have been adequate to that diver- 
ſion on the coaſt of New England? 

A. The greater the force, the more ſerious the diverſion 
would have appeared: but even any appearance on the coaſt 
would have kept at home a great number of the New Eng- 
land militia, 

Q. What force do you think taken from Sir Henry Clin- 
ton's command would have been ſufficient for that purpoſe ? 
A. Two or three thouſand men. | | 

Q. If you had had the command of two or three thouſand 
men on that ſervice, would you have landed with that force 
in any of the inhabited parts of New England? 

A. I would have made landing where I could, and have 
embarked again. A landing and not a poſiefhon would 
have been my aim, 

Q. Wherever you had landed, do you think the rebels 
would not have had a ſuperior force to have oppoſed to 
ours ? 

: A. In time they would. When an invaſion appears, peo- 
ple always ſuppoſe a great force. Before that error was cor- 
refted, i ſhould have got on board again. 

Q. Did you ever hear of the expedition to Danbury ? 

A. Yes, | 

Q. Do you know the oppoſition that that corps met with 
at that time ? 

A. They marched far into the country. They had an ob- 
jet of deſtroying the magazines in a populous country, and 
were nearly cut off in their retreat. 


Q. Is that country more popalous than other parts of 


New England ? 

A. Connecticut is much more populous than other parts 
of New England, | 

Q. Then you would not have landed on the coaſt of Con- 
nefticut at all? 

A. I ſhould have landed only where I could have landed 
— 1 and perhaps the coaſt of Connecticut was the 
eaſt ſo. 

Q What ſea force would you think neceſſary on ſuch an 
occalion ? a 


A, I ſhould only have wiſhed for as much as would have 
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protected me from the rebel privateers, and would have fur. 
niſhed me with boats to land with, 
Q. What number of boats would have been requiſite for 


| ſuch an occaſion ? 


A. Beſides the ſhips boats and long boats, I ſhould have 
been glad to have had about ſixteen or twenty of our flat-bot. 
tomed boats, 

Q. Do you know what length of time the troops that went 
on the Danbury expedition were on ſhore ? 

A. I fancy three or four days. 

Q. Whether, after having once landed on the coaft of 
New England, and that your force and intention of re-em- 
barking again without proſecuting any advantages ſhould be 
known, what effect your longer ſtay on the coaſt would be 
likely to produce, by way of creating a diverſion to the ene- 
my's force ? 

A. The appearance of a fleet creates an alarm in places 
where it appears off; a preparation to land gives the alarm 
there ; every movement the fleet makes gives a new alarm 
to a freſh place, A landing, where you run no riſk, realizes 
the imagination, by paſſing along the coaſt, The fear na- 
tural to the human mind, that every great miſchief will fall 
upon yourſelf, would have operated on the different villages, 
and called the militia back to their defence, 

Q. Do you eſteem every part of the country equally aſ- 
ſailable in that manner? | 

A. It is not all equally difficult, Where the people ſaw 
themſelves ſafeſt, they would be the leaſt alarmed. 

Q. What lines were they that Colonel Cadwallader told 
you were quitted on the appearance of a Dutch fleet failing 
from the Hook ? 

A. The lines upon the heights that covered Fort Waſh- 
ington were very extenfive, The rebels did not defend their 
firſt lines. Cadwallader was giving me the reaſon why they 
did not; it was meant; they ſhould be occupied by a greater 
force; that force was on its march, and recalled upon the 
failing of the Dutch tranſports, the rebels fancying Phila- 
delphia or the coaſt of Jerſey might be in danger from the 
appearance of that fleet, 

What force was it that the rebels were marching ? 

A, Cadwallader told me three or four thouſand men were 

coming to his aſſiſtance, 


Q. Where was that force when it ſtopped and turned 
A. It 


a 
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A. It was marching through Jerſey, in order to give an 
additional force at Fort Waſhington, 

Q. Was it at Newark, Elizabeth-Town, or Amboy ? 

A. I don't recolle& the places near where it was; but the 
inſtance I produced it for, was to ſhew that an alarm would 
recall troops, | 

Q. Do you know whether thoſe troops were the militia of 
t erley ? 

ane know no other circumſtance relating to them. I 
quoted them to ſhew that a falſe alarm might operate the ef- 
f {c& I have been ſpeaking of. 

Q. How would you eftabliſh a communication between 
Albany and New York ? | . 
A. My deſire to anſwer every queſtion Sir William Howe 
does me the honour to aſk, would lead me to give a direct 
anſwer to that queſtion, from the lateſt accounts I have had 
s of that country: but a moment's thought made me ſee the 
n impropriety of that; I can only ſay, that country I believe 
n is very favourable to us, 

's Q. Do you know of any inſtance of many of the inha- 
- bitants of any colony having taken arms 1n ſupport of the 
ll King's authority, during the ume of the King's army being 
S, in ſuch province? 
A. People will not take up arms where they do not ex- 
- WT pc&t a laſting ſupport, I would not bid them till a plan for 
being regularly armed and laſtingly ſupported can be held 
W out to them, The poſſeſſion of the North River, and the 
ealy aſſiſtance that they could receive from New-York, 
d might put the people in ſuch a fituation as I have deſcribed ; 
g and then I might expect great numbers to appear for the. 
King's cauſe and their own, 
- Q. Are you of opinion that the inhabitants could have 
Ir been protected by the King's authority had not General 
L Waſhington's army been previouſly defeated ? 
er A. I am of opinion, that by poſſeſhon of the North- 
ne River, our army would have aſſiſted them more readily than 
a- Mr. Waſhington's could have annoyed them; and if any 
ae action could have been brought on in this conteſt, that the 
army poſſeſſed of a fleet would have deciſive advantages. 
Q. What number of months in a year is the navigation 
e of the Hudſon's River open for ſhipping ? 
A. I remember one year it was never ſhut ; but moſt _ 
ed I years, the ſloops that paſs between New-York and Albany 
are . 
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are laid up the middle of November, and probably don't na. 
vigate again till the 1oth of March, 

How would the army be placed for the protection of 
the inhabitants during that time? 

A. The inhabitants on that river ſide are numerous, and 
if armed, could collect and oppoſe a rebel force, which could 
not be very great in winter, when the troops can't keep the 
field; if we did not care for the firſt year to truſt them ah. 
ſolutely to their own defence, we might, with great con- 
veniency to our troops, quarter numbers of them among 
them. 

5 Have you ever heard, that the King's army, under Sir 
William Howe, found any number of inhabitants in actual 
rebellion that they did not diſarm ? 

A. No. 

Q. When, and in what mode, did you take the numbers 
of the inhabitants at New-York, on our firſt poſſeſſing it; 
and how many males did you find among them, excluſive of 
merchants and others that came with the fleet ? 

A. I divided the town into its uſual number of wards; 
upon my taking the command there, each ward was put un- 
der a reſpectable inhabitant; I defired them, from time to 
time, to bring a liſt of the people of the wards; when I left 
New-York, in the February after, I ſummed up the laſt 
returns of the people, and found they amounted to 11000: [ 
don't remember that I made any diſtinction at the time, as 
the queſtion propoſes, I only know the total of the people 
when I left the country. | 

Were there any ſailors in that number? 

A. I took the number of the inhabitants, ſo if there were 
failors in that number, they were inhabitants of the town. 

Q. You have faid, that Philadelphia was evacuated to fave 
the Weſt Indies effectually; do you know when Dominica 
was taken ? 

A. 1 know Dominica was taken, and that St. Lucia is 
taken, and that Barbadoes, Tabago, and St. Vincent's are in 
our hands, 

Q. Do you think it neceſſary to keep a large body of 
troops in the Weſt Indies, for the preſervation of our iſlands, 
in time of war ? 

A. I have not conſidered that ſubje& enough to give an 
2nſwer to that queſtion, to give light to the Houſe if the 
French have a force there, I ſuppoſe we muſt have one. 

Q. Do you not think a ſuperior fleet is the beſt protec- 


A. I fancy 


tion, tor the Weſt India iſlands ? 
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A. I fancy ſo: but it, perhaps, may not be the only ne- 
ceſſary defence. 

Q. What time did the expedition ſail under General 
Grant ? 

A. I believe about the beginning of November. 

From what cauſe was that expedition ſo long detained ? 

A. While the French fleet was on the coaſt, and ſuperior 
in thoſe ſeas, it was not thought proper, I ſuppoſe, to ſend 
them away, Or to venture them at tea, ; 

Q. How many pontons do you think would be neceſſary 
to croſs the Delaware, at Trenton or Corriel's Ferry? | 

A. I neither know the breadth of the river, nor the length 
of the pontons; I may gueſs wrong; I ſhould think the 
river at Trenton is ſeven or eight hundred yards wide. 

Q. Did you ever ſee a bridge of pontons ? 


2 A. I have ſeen, in America, bridges made over rivers in }... 

8 that way; not regular pontons; we faſtened them together; 

f fixed them with weights, ſo that waggons went over them 
very eaſily. | | 


Q. Do you know what number of pontons would be ne- 
ceſſary to have a bridge over a river ſeven or eight hundred 
n yards wide ? | 


A A. My wiſh is to anſwer every queſtion ; ſome may lead 
F me to diſcover my ignorance on ſubjects on which I have 
[ hardly ever been converſant, The ſcience of making brid 

1 has not lately fallen under my conſideration; but if it tends 
le to any information the general wiſhes, I will endeavour to 


tecollect myſelf. 
Q. Would ſeventy pontons have formed a bridge of ſe- 
* ven hundred yards? 


A. It you will allow me to retire, I will bring an account 
1 in a few minutes. : ; 


o Q. Muſt there not be a great apparatus for carrying ſo 
many pontons, and a great quantity of cordage neceſſary to 

make a long bridge? | . 

* A, Certainly, chere would, ſo much, that I would ra- 


ther try to make molt of them with materials I found on the: 

of ſpot, ' 

35 . How long do you think a bridge of rafts would be mak- 
ing, of 700 yards long? 

in A. The people of that country are very dextrous at their 

be axes; woods grow on the fide of the river; beams of houſes 
might be made uſe of; the country ſupplies ſuch materials as 

c. WM { hould think, that in eight or ten days, over the Delaware, 

one 
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one might make ſuch à bridge; I think Ceſar's bridge ever 
the Rhine coſt him but ten days. 

Q. Are you of opinion, that we could have made that 
bridge over the river Delaware, with the corps of the enemy 
on the other fide of the river? 

A. I have not ſaid that I would make a bridge, nor have 
ſpoke of the propriety of making a bridge; I have only an. 

ered the queſtions the general has aſked me. 

Q, you think that Sir William Howe could have 
eroſſed the river Delaware on rafts, or on a bridge made of 
rafts, a corps of the enemy being on the other fide of the ri. 
ver ? 

A. It would be very difficult to make ſuch a bridge with 
the enemy oppoſing you. The courſe of the Delaware is 
pretty long; and it is not without example, that more dif. 
cult rivers have been paſſed in that ſituation. 

Q. Upon rafts ? bh, 

A. Upon rafts or pontons, or ſuch means as they have 
have been able to acquire. The Rhine, the Rhone, and the 
Danube have been paſſed in that mannet, with the enemy on 
the other ſide. 

Q. Do you mean by this to ſay, that the enemy were on 
the oppoſite fide immediately to where the bridge was made? 

A. The poſſeſſion of cannon and the higher banks, gives 
advantages in paffing rivers; that the inſtances I had in my 

, were without. | 

Q. What ſort of cannon, what callibre, do you allude to, 
as neceſſary to paſs a river 7co yards wide? 

A. I ſuppoſe our twelve pounders; even fix pounders would 
throw ſhot the diſtance I have mentioned. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the ſhore of the Delaware 
about Corriel's Ferry? 

A. I have paſſed there; and have come down the ſides of 
that river. | 

Q. Is it not very irregular and woody on the Jerſey ſide ? 

A. I believe it is: there are few ferries, becauſe there are 
many ſtones, which would favour the rafts I ſpcak of, 

Q. Do you know any ſpot near Corriel's Ferry, where you 
would pals an army on rafts, with an enemy on the oppoſite 
fide ? 

A. I have not local knowledge enough to ſay what place 
it would be: I am far from ſuggeſting it as an eaſy mea- 
ſure. 
Do you know, or did you ever hear, that there was 2 


corps of troops under General Sullivan, between Sir oY 
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Howe's wy and the Delaware, at the ſame time we lay at 
Middlebuſh 

A. Ves: I have heard ſo, 

Q. Where was you when the rebel rear- guard paſſed 
N Ferry, on the evacuation of the lines ? 

A. 


marched with my brigade towards Brooklyn Ferry; 


when I came nearer the lines I received notice, that a rebel 
army was landing, under General Lee, at Hell-Gate; I re- 


ceived orders to march there to oppoſe him; ſo I did not fol- 


low the rebels to Brooklyn. 

Q. When did you march, in conſequence of the orders you 
juſt now mentioned ? 

A. I received the order about eight o'clock, and I marched 
immediately, | 

Do you know where Lord Cornwallis marched on that 
occation ? 1s 

A. Lord Cornwallis was at Newtown, I marched and 
joined him, | 

. Do you know when Lord Cornwallis marched ? 

A. I can't ſay; my orders were to join Lord Cornwallis ; 
[ cannot ſay when he went there. 

Q. Do you know at what time Sir William Howe re- 
ceived intelligence, that the rebels had evacuated their lines? 

A. Captain Balfourcame and acquainted me, that the rebels 
had quitted the lines; he acquainted me about ſeven o'clock ; 
| immediately got the brigade under arms, and ſent notice I 
was ready, I waited till I received an order to match; 


Q. Do you know, whether the light infantry and the 


guards had marched before you did ? 

A. I fancy they had; I ſaw troops before me, but did not 
know who they were, 

Q. Can you ſay, whether you ſaw the light infantry that 
morning ? 

A. The troops I ſaw were * the light infantry: 
but I can't ſay what troops I ſaw; I believe they might have 
been the light infantry, but I was not near enough to ſay fo 
of my own knowledge. 

Q: Do you know, whether any rebel priſoners were taken 
at the ferry at that time ? 

A. T have heard there were. 

Q. Do you know, whether Sir William Howe took imme- 
diate care to follow the enemy, as ſoon as he was informed of 
their evacuating the lines ? 

A. Sir William Howe was always alert; I ſent my aid du 
camp to head-quarters, to give notice, that my brigade was 
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ready to march; when he returned, he told me, Sir William 
was gone out; I apprehend to head ſome part of the army, 

Q. On what do you found your opinion, that Sir William 
Howe could not be a judge of the force of the enemy's lines 
on the 27th of Auguſt ? 

A. I marched at the head of my brigade to a place near 
the enemy's lines; I went to the ſituation where I thought J 
could ſee them beſt from, without leaving my brigade far, 
and I could not make any judgment of the ſtrength of the 
enemy's lines, from any place I could ſee them: this made 
me wiſh that the grenadiers would not go on, and pleaſed to 
think that my ideas correſponded with Sir William Howe's: 
I imagined, that the general called back the troops, becauſe 
he was unable to form a juſt eſtimate of the force of the 
lines. 

Q. Were not that part of the grenadiers and the 33d regi. 
ment, that were ordered back, conſiderably advanced before 
the iſt brigade, which you commanded ? 

A. They were! 

Q.: Did you ſee them, when ordered back? In what ſitu- 
ation were they ? 

A. I can't ſay particularly; I don't remember; they were 
certainly near the lines when they were ordered back, 

Q. Do you remember the ground ſo particularly, where 
the 1ſt brigade halted, as to ſay whether it was poſſible for 
you to ſee the grenadiers and the 33d regiment in the poſition 
you have juſt referred to ? 

A. I knew the ground perfectly well; I believe the di- 
ſtance I was from the lines, might be one hundred and twenty 
or one hundred and thirty yards: the grenadiers were more 
- my left; but I can't ſay how ſituated with reſpect to the 

ines. 

Q. Do you really think you was ſo near as within 130 
yards of the lines ? 

A. I can't be particularly poſitive as to diſtances; I am 
recollecting the face of the ground, which I have often tra- 
velled over; I fancy the diſtance might be about what I ſay, 
or a little more, 

Q. Do you know where we broke ground for attacking 
the lines ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Do you reellect the diſtance of that from the lines? 

A. A good deal more to the right of the ground I ſpeak 
of; the rebels forte might retire there; I think there was ſome 
part of the lines within nearly the diſtance I haye mentioned. 


4 Q Had 
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Q. Had you paſſed the road from Brooklyn to Flat Buſh 
when you halted? 

. Yes, there are two roads meet, I had conſiderably paſ- 
ſed that meeting before I halted, 

Q When you halted was not there a road between you 
and the lines that went on to Yellow Hook ? 

A. Yes; I halted near that very road. 

Q: Was not the grenadiers and the 33d regiment nearer 
the lines than the road that was between you and the lines ? 

A. Yes. I believe ſo. 

Q. Do you recolle& the grenadiers and the 33d regiment 
running a-croſs a field beyond the Flat Buſh road towards the 
lines ? | 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know, when Sir William Howe ordered thoſe 
troops back, whether they were moving or had halted for 
ſome time ? 

A. I underſtood that the grenadiers under Colonel Stuart 
were moving on when they were called back. | 

Q. You then don't know of your own knowledge ? 

A. No; I was minding my brigade. 

Q. Do you know wheth-r General Vaughan ſent to Sir 
William Huwe Ku Muhs: he ſhould go on to attack 
the lines, and that his anſwer was, to order them back ? 

A. Ihave heard ſo. 

Q. Do you know where Sir William Howe was, when he 
received that meſſage ? 

A. I dare ſay that he was near the front of the army. 

Q. Did you ever hear that he was near the grenadiers ? 

A. I * don't know where he was. 

Committee. Q. Did your brigade ſuffer much from the fire 
of the enemy whilſt you was at the diſtance you deſcribe of 
one — and twenty, or one hundred and thirty yards 
from the lines? 

A. A great number of ſhot came over us; ſome men 
were killed. 

Q By cannon or ſmall arms? 

A. Some of our men were wounded by ſmall arms ; a 
good many cannon-ſhot were fired. 

Did the cannon-ſhot fly over or hit? 

A. It flew over. 

Q. Do you apprehend or not, the reaſon of their flying 
over to be, that you was got in fo near the lines? 

A. They did not point them well. | 
Y y 2 Q. Don't 
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Q. Don't you think if the rebel lines had been forced at 
that time, that all the corps of the rebels might have been 
taken or deſtroyed ? 

A. All that were on Long-lſland. 

Sir William Howe, Q. Do you recollect whether the 5 iſt 
regiment was not in the road in the front of the brigade, be. 
twixt you and the lines ? 

A. I don't remember any being in that road before me; J 
walked to a houſe a good way before, called Covingover, and 
I ſaw nobody on the road before me. 

Q. Was not the 5iſt regiment ordered to that very road, 
and to that very houſe, and took poſſeſſion of it, juſt after 
the grenadiers were ordered back ? 

A. The 71ft regiment was before me in the line, and it is 
very probable they might have been before me in the road, but 
at the time I ſpeak of they were not there, 

Q. Was the 33d regiment returned to the road at the time 
you ſpeak of ? : | 

A. I don't remember any regiment on the road before me ; 
there were fields on the right and left hand ; where regiments 
might have gone into, and changed their poſition. 

). Was not the 711t regiment betwixt the iſt brigade and 
the lines after the grenadiers were ordered back ? 

A. They might be nearer the lines, but as I ſaid before 
I did not ſee them on that road, 

Q. :Whether the rebels did break down New-Bridge and 
halt on the other fide, the night they quitted Fort Lee? 

A. I underſtood they paſled the Bridge at Hachinſack ; and 
they halted ſome time: I don't know how long. 

Do you know whether the rebels abandoned Fort Lee 
- before Lord Cornwallis arrived ? 

A. I believe they did, before he arrived at the fort. 

Q. Do you know that Lord Cornwallis arrived at Fort 
Lee the 18th of November ? 

A. I think that was the day. 

Q. Do you know whether General Vaughan was detached 
on the 19th to Newbridge in purſuit of them ? 

A. I really don't know that. 

Q. Do you know that Lord Cornwallis arrived at Newark 
in purſuit of the rebels on the 28th of November:? 

A. I dare ſay it was ſo. 

Q Do you know how Lord Cornwallis was employed from 
the 19th, the day after he took poſſeſſion of Fort Lee, to the 
24h of the ſame month ? 

A, I havg no journal of that; I don't know that, 
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Q. Do you know the ſtate of the weather at that time ? 

A. Yes, very rainy weather, 

Q. Do you know there was infinite difficulty in getting up 
the artillery and baggage belonging to Lord Cornwallis's 
corps to Fort Lee ? 

A. There muſt have been, 

Q Do you know that many of the flat-boats belonging to 
the fleet were employed on that ſervice ? 

A. Very probably; I don't know it, 

Q. If from Newark there is not ſeveral roads to go to 
Brunſwick without going by Elizabeth Town ? 

A. I have often gone through that country and J have al- 
ways gone by that road; there may be bye-roads but they 
cannot be very wide off Elizabeth Town, as the mountains 
came down within a few miles, 

Q. Is there any road from Newark to Morris Town without 
going by Elizabeth Town? 

A. I dare ſay there is; Morris Town is up in the moun- 
tains, 

Q Are there not ſeveral good roads from Brunſwick coming 
into the roads from Newark to Morris Town? 

A. I have never gone that way, Elizabeth Town is the 
direct way from Newark to Brunſwick. 

Als there not a good road from Morris Town to the De- 
laware ? 

A. | really don't know. 


. What rebel ſtores were thoſe alluded to, that you ſaid 


were at Brunſwick at that time ? 

A, Probably proviſions ; all I know about it is, that they 
reported that there were many rebel ſtores there; of what 
they conſiſted, I don't know. 

Q. Have you no other reaſon than what you heard from a 
rebel officer that the loſs of thoſe ſtores would be fatal to the 
enemy ? 

A. Not only from the rebel officers but alſo from gentle- 
— in the town who paſſed through Brunſwick, before and 
ter. 

Q At this time was not General Clinton's detachment 
going away for Rhode-Iſland? 

A. They were at New- Vork and ready to go away. 

Q. If Sir William Howe had detached General Clinton's 
corps into the Jerſeys at that time, might we not have loſt the 
opportunity of getting poſſeſſion of Rhode-Iſland from the 
lateneſs of the ſeaſon ? 

A. The 
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A. The paſſage between New-York and Rhode-Iſland is 
open all the winter, 

QQ. Do you think it would have been proper to ſend that 
detachment to Rhode [land in the middle of December ? 

A. "The paſſage to Rhode Ifland by the ſound is covered by 
Long Iſland almaſt all the way, ſo that the navigation to it 
is not very dangerous in any month. 

a Q. Could line of battle ſhips have gone through that paſ. 
age ? 

ot Sir James Wallace came through it with a line of bat. 
tle ſhip; I know of no other inſtance, 

Q. What ſhip? 

A. The Experiment. 

Q. What rate. 

A. Fifty-guns. 

Q. At what ſeaſon of the year did he paſs Hell-Gate ? 

A. When he ſaw D' Eſtaing's fleet he came back that way 
to give notice to Lord Howe, I don't know what day of the 
month. 

Q. Was it in the month of Auguft or September ? 

A. In the month of Auguſt, I believe; but l don't mean be 
to ſay that line of battle ſhips were to go through Hell-Gate n 
in winter. th 

Q. Wouid it have been proper for Sir William Howe to 
have ſent that force under Sir Henry Clinton without line of N 
battle ſhips ? | | 

A. I don't know any impropriety in it; our frigates would n 
have been ſufficient to cover our tranſports from rebel ſhips. Le 

Q. How many frigates do you think neceſſary to have ſent | 
with that fleet? | 


A. I think two frizates would have covered them, 200 
Q. Do you know whether line of battle ſhips were ſent Ml Y? 
with Sir Henry Clinton ? ral 

Q. I really don't know, ! 

Q. Could the troops have landed without ſeamen to have de 
manned the flat boats in cafe of reſiſtance from the enemy? v4 

A. In that light line of battle ſhips would have been ex- t- 
tremely uſcful; we derived ſo much advantage from being / 
properly covered in all our landings, in all our embarkations, ther 
with ſo much method of exactneſs thoſe campaigns, that Ibo 
had never ſeen any thing like it before; but I have ſeen lan- ( 
dings made leſs regularly, but effectually. hay, 

Q. Did you ever ſee landings made without ſeamen to row lon 
the troops ? 4 

on 


- Au. They would not be ſo well made, 
Q. Did 
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Q. Did you ever know it ? 

A. No, I don't remember any. 

Q. What landings do you allude to, when you ſay you 
haveſeen landings made effectually, though not ſo regularly? 

A. We made an effectual landing at Louiſburgh. 

Q. Were there not twenty line of battle ſhips there? 

A. Moſt of them were landed by boats from the tranſports 
we had no flat- bottomed boats; the men of wars boats aſſiſted, 
and 1 ſhould have imagined that a landing might have been 
made by the frigates without line of battle ſhips at Rhode 
Iſland ; the ſhips can come very near to the land, and it is a 
mill-pond ; beſides had double cecked ſhips been neceſſary 
they might have gone without fide of the Long Iſland and the 
tranſports could have gone with inſide the iſland, 

Q. Do you think then that the troops might have been 
landed at Rhode Iſland if they had been oppoſed, without the 
aſſiſtance of ſeamen from line of battle ſhips ? 

A. I think they might; but if there was any doubt about 
it, the method I have propoſed above removes the difficulty, 

Q. Arc you then of opinion that Sir William Howe would 
have acted properly in deferring to ſend that expedition to the 
middle of December in order to have landed thoſe troops in 
the Jerſeys ? 

A. I have ſaid nothing of the propriety of any part of the 
meaſure; I only ſpeak to the facts that I have been aſked to, 

Q. Do you know that the flat boats were much employed 
_ time, to bring away the cannon and ſtores from Fort 

? 

A. I dare ſay they were. 

Q. Do you think, if Sir William Howe had detached 
2000 men from New-York at that time into the Jerſeys there 
would have been any favourable proſpect of cutting off Gene= 
ral Waſhington's army retreating through the Jerieys? 

A. The dates and the diſtances will give an anſwer to that 
queſtion better than any thing I can ſay. 

Q. Do you recollect the day that the firft brigade marched 
into New-York ? 

A. I don't recolle& the day juſt now; I know they were 
there before the rebels had vaſſed Newark, becauſe 1 often 
about that time heard that movement taiked of. 

Q. Is it your opinion that it it would have been prudent to 
have * that corps of 2000 men without artillery and provi- 

ons 

A. Tointercept a flying army one would not have wiſhed 
to have taken any artillery, but what was very light, 

Q. Was 
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Q. Was not Lord Cornwallis's corps ſufficient for folloy. 
ing that flying army ? | | 
A. Sufficient for following it. If I underſtood the peg. 
ple's wiſh, it was thoſe bodies ſhould intercept it. 
Do you know how the rebel's retreat was made from 
Lord Cornwallis ? | 
A. The rebels boaſt that they made many ſtands. 
Did you know at that time the ſtrength of Generi 


— army, when joined by the corps from Fort 
Lee? 


A. The accounts I had of that force, that went through 
the Jerſeys with General Waſhington, was zoco men. 

Q. Was any part of General Waſhington's army, that 
eroſſed the Hudſon's River at King's Ferry, at Fort Lee? 

A. I can't ſay. 

Q. Do you know what force the rebels had at Fort Lee? 

A. Not exactly. 

Q. Had they 2000 men? 

A. I don't know it particularly; all I know is, in general, 
that the aſſertion was, that Waſhington's army, that went 
through the Jerſeys, was 3coo men. I don't know how the 
army was formed, 

Then you don't know what corps paſſed with Generil 
Waſhington at King's Ferry? 

A. No. 

Q. Suppoſing General Waſhington's army marching thro 
the Jerſeys was 5000 men, are you of opinion, that a corps 
of 2000 men to have landed either at Elizabeth Town, or at 
Amboy, at that time, would not have been greatly com- 
mitted ? 

A. It would not have been right to have engaged 5000 
men with 2000; but perhaps 2000 men might have ſiezed 
poſts, and ,the country is ſuppoſed to be ſtrong, that might 
have ſtopped, the rebels, and give time to Lord Cornwallis to 
have come up. 

Q. From your military knowledge of the Jerſeys, will you 
mention a poſt they could have taken with ſecurity, till Lord 
Cornwallis could have come up ? 

A. If they had taken poſſeſſion of Brunſwick, they would 
have had a river to defend them; but I athſwer this merely, 
becauſe Sir William Howe is pleaſed to aſk me, I have not 
propoſed it as an expedient, 

Q. You have ſaid, that the corps under Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, that went to Rhode Iſland, conſiſted of about four or hve 


thouſand men, do you mean that anſwer as preciſe ? N 
A, No: 
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A. No; I only give the beſt anſwer in my power. 

Q. 85 had the management of removing the goods from 
Boſton wh 

A. Thete was a man appointed for that purpoſe—who be- 
gun to collect ſome, and to have them put on board, but it 
was not executed in any degree. | [Withdrew. 

| une Its | 

The bill to prevent the ſale of the office of clerk of aſſize, 
having been amended by the Lords, was ſent to the Com- 
mons for their concurrence, and was read; upon which a de- 
bite aroſe, whether it was or was not a money bill, as it re- 
ferred to the bill encreaſing the judges' ſalaries, and whether 
as ſuch, it did not fall under the imputation of a breach of 
their privileges, and ought not to be Oy IT 

Mr. Mapſey ſaid that at a conference held between the two Mr, Myſy, 
Houſes many years ſince, the Commons told the Lords to 
their faces, that they would never forego the claim of bein 
the ſole conduRors of all money bills, as far as — ag 
manner, meaſure, or time, and that they would ſuffer the 
Lords in ſuch caſes, only to give their conſent or their nega + 
tive to ſuch money bills as were ſent up to them, He con- 
tended that the bill before them affected the meaſure of their 
liberality, ſtated in a bill lately paſſed to encreaſe the judges 
falaries, and therefore it was as much a _— bill, as if 
after they had paſſed a bill for granting to his Majeſty a cer- 
tain ſum, the Lords were to ſend down a bill to prevent his 
Majeſty from expending ſo much money arifing from a dif- 
ferent tax in future, and ſpecify, as a reaſon, that his Majeſty 
had been granted ſo much more by the bill, which the 4 
mons had paſſed. He approved greatly of the principle of 
the bill, and ſaid he would next ſeffion give a new bill, not 
liable to the ſame objection, his hearty ſupport. 

Mr. Eden applied to the chair to know the Speaker's ſenti- Mr. Edu. 
ments reſpecting the bill before the Houſe, | 

The Speaker ſaid he had a decided opinion upon it, but it The 
did not become him to give it. a Sealer. 

Sir George Yonge ſpoke in favour of the bill, and thought it 35 6 
not liable to the objections which had been ſtated to it; he Tune. 
alſo called on the Speaker to know his ſentiments reſpecting it. 

Mr. Welbore Ellis ſaid, that the word therefore in the intro- Mr. Wet. 
duftory clauſe, -which recited the particular encreaſe made to bore Elli. 
the ſeveral judges' ſalaries, proved, beyond all. contradiction, 
that it was a breach of the privileges of the Houſe, 
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The The Sheaker put the queſtion, that the bill be rejected. The ul 


Sealer. Houſe ſeemed unanimous in ſaying Aye; upon which the 20 
Speaker threw the bill over the table upon the floor, and Mr, be. 
R. Whitworth kicked it down to the door, 1 
„ Right honourable Sir J/illiam Meredith ſaid he had a motion - 


alan .- to make reſpecting America; and he began with calling back 
redich. the attention of the Houſe to the commiſſion which had been P. 
ſent opt to America laſt year; the powers of which expired " 
on the firſt of June, He remarked, that the commiſſioners 
who were {ent out with the commiſſion, had returned without 52 
being able to effect the deſired reconciliation with America; 
that a whole year had elapſed without any one ſtep towards 
a meaſure fo neceſſary to the well-being and ſafety of this Wi he 
kingdom being taken with ſucceſs. He; aſcribed, he faid, 
this unfortynate fact, entirely to the miſconduct of the mi- 
niſtry; and read extracts from two letters ſent by the noble hs 

Lord at the head of the American department, to the com- 
mander in chief at New-York, with the commiſſion ; from 
which extracts he argued, that it appeared, that at the very 5. 
time when miniſters had talked fo loudly of their deſire to 
conciliate with America, and Parliament had paſſed a bill | 
empowering his Majeſty to ſend out commiſſioners to Ame- WW c. 
rica, and had repealed almoſt every one of the acts which W kn 
were ſuppoſed to be the grounds of animoſity in the minds of, WW 4. 
the Americans, the American ſecretary had inſtructed the com- ¶ «1 
mander by ſea, and the commander in chief by land, to carry on 
the war with as much ſeverity as poſſible, and he had done this Will wb 
in {ach aſtile as to make them reſponſible for every meaſure they 
took in conſequence of his letter, He ſaid, this was an evident I un 
proof of the treacherous deſigns of miniſtry reſpecting the | 
Americans, in the very moment that they were offering them WW an 
terms of ſo extenſive a nature, that if they had been accepted 
of, and had happened, through the influence of government, d. 
to have been ratified by Parliament, would have ſacrificed the Pw 
dignity and the rights and privileges of the Britiſh legitlature. ¶ cos 
The treachery of their conduct, he faid, was ſince ſufficiently bu 
apparent, the American ſecretary having hunſelf ſtood up in Wl cf 
his place, and avowed his opinion that he was not bound to pat 
give America the terms offered laſt year, becauſe ſhe had not I pee 
thought 1 4 then to accept them. He enlarged upon what I jet 
he called the abominable inconſiſtency and unfairneſs of def 
ſending out orders to carry on the war with aggravated ſeve - 2g. 
ruy, and in a ſort more ſanguinary than liad befote been 570 
— ö Uicd, 
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tiſed, at the very time that the commiſſioners were going 
out to offer peace, He ſaid, he conſidered the prohibitory 
act as the act which now ſtood in the way to reconciliation, 
he ſhould therefore move the repeal of that act, as a means 
likely to conduce effectually to the end he had in view, In 
the courſe of his ſpeech he repeated what had been ſo often 
faid in both Houſes, that America would not treat with the 
preſent miniſtry, and applied to the obſervation the anſwer of 
a great king, who had once removed his miniſters, in order to 
make a peace with thoſe, who would not come to any terms 
while they were in office, giving as a reaſon, that they who 
had ſet an houſe on fire were not fit people to be employed in 
extinguiſhing the flames, becauſe creating a fire and putting it 
out required very different talents, He owned therefore that 
he wiſhed moſt heartily that the incendiary miniſtry were re- 
moved, becauſe then there would be a greater probability of 
a treaty of peace being carried on with effect. At any rate, 
however, as the act for enabling his Majeſty to ſend out com 
miſſioners for making peace was expired, it was not ſafe or 
prudent for Parliament to riſe without arming the King with 
ſome authority to effect ſo ſalutary a purpoſe, ſhould an op- 
portunity offer, and therefore, he moved, 5 | 

« That an humble addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, 
that his faithful Commons, _— it muſt give his benevo- 
lent and royal mind the higheſt ſatisfaction poſſible, to remove 
the calamities of war from his colonies, and the burdens of 
ſuſtaining that war from his Britiſh ſubjects, leave to ex- 
preſs to his Majeſty 3 concern, that the commiſſion 
which was iflued by his Majeſty, with the authority of par- 
lament, for the wiſe and ſalutary ends of accomodating our 
unhappy diſputes with America, has failed of ſucceſs. 
There is no example of any nation that ever ſent fleets 
and armies of fuch ſtrength and magnitude on fo remote a 
ſervice as thoſe which Great Britain has poured into Ameri- 
ca; but they have been found upon trial inadequate to the 
purpoſe of eſtabliſhing a government by force over that 
country, And looking to the ſtate of Europe, we cannot 
but apprehend, that our reſources may become altogether ne- 
ceſſary to repel the adverſe deſigns, and the armaments pre- 
pared againſt us; confident, however, that the hearts of your 
people are animated by a true ſpirit and zeal for your Ma- 
=” ſervice, and — Fo that means will not be wanting to 
efend your ſacred perſon, your family, and your kingdoms 
againſt all hoftilitics, 4 
| 2 2 2 F «© In 
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.. © In this ſituation of affairs, we do moſt fincerely lament 


chat the commiſſion to reſtore peace (which was in force til! 


Mr. D. 
Hartley - 
Ld. Nerth. 


the 1ſt of June only) has expired, without any declared or 
apparent intention of opening a door to reconcilement. 

c Convinced then as we are, by the dear-bought experience 
of events, that a continuance of the war in America, can 


have no future effects but to diſtreſs our trade, exhauſt our 


finances, abſorb our ſtrength, and multiply the unavailing loſs 
and ſlaughter of your brave and valuable ſubjects; your 
faithful mons think it their indiſpenſable _— hum- 
bly to implore you Majeſty to direct thoſe confidential fer. 
vants, on whole advice your Majeſty relies in matters of the 
greateſt importance. that they ſhall immediately deliberats 
upon and concert ſuch meaſures, as may prepare the way for 
peace with America; aſſuring his Majeſty that = will pros 
ceed (as far as this Houſe can) in the repeal of ſuch act or 
acts of parhament, as may obſtruft his gracious endeavours 
to bring this unfortupate conteſt to an end.“ 
Mr. D. Hartley ſeconded the motion, 

Lord North ſaid, that certainly no meaſure could be more 
deſirable than a reconciliation with America, provided ſuch a 
meaſure could be effected with honour to this country, That 
it was a point ſo devoutly to be wiſhed, that he did not be- 
lieve there was 2 man in the kingdom who did not anxiouſly 
pray for it 3 that his Majeſty, the natural benevolence 
of his heart, muſt wiſh jt with the greateſt earneſtneſs, and 
eyery one of his miniſters muſt, on every account, look up 
to It as an event of the moſt happy nature to the kingdom; 
there could be no neceſſity therefore for the preſent motion to 
impel them to do their utmoſt to promote it, and to ſeize the 
opportunity whenever it ſhould offer itſelf, Let gentlemen 


_ confider how we ftood with regard to America, and they 


would ſee that the King's ſervants could do nothing till Ame- 
rica herſelf made an application for peace, When the com-. 
miſſioners, who went over laſt ſummer, applied to Congreſs, 
what was their anſwer ?—that Congreſs would not enter into 
any treaty with this country, unleſs as a preliminary, we would 
either acknowledge the independency of the American ſtates, 
or withdraw our fleets and armies, This anſwer, notwith- 
ſtanding every endeavour of the commiſſioners, was all they 
could obtain from Congreſs ; the matter therefore muſt re 
till Congreſs thought proper to apply to this country for 
E the moment that America made any advances, the 
ing's ſervants would certainly embrace and encourage 9 
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and do all in their power to bring the diſpute between Ame- 
rica and Great Britain, to an honourable concluſion. This it 
was both their duty and their inclination to do, and it was what 
they would do every whit as cagerly, and as early, as if the pre- 
ſent motion paſſed. If fuch advances were made, and they were 
happily ſo matured, as to render the convention of parliament 
neceſſary, parliament might be aſſembled in a fortnight. His 
Lordſhip faid, with regard to the letters which the honoura- 
ble gentleman had mentioned, he ſaw not the leaſt ground 
for cenſure reſpecting them. What did their contents prove 
further, than that when the commiſſioners went out to treat for 
peace, means were taken to carry on the war effectually, in 
caſe the treaty ſhould chance to fail? Was not that ſtrictly 
juſtifiable ? Was it not the mode of _— peace at all times, 
and in all countries? Did any body blame the King of 
Pruſſia, and the Houſe of Auftria, for carrying on the war 
with the utmoſt vigour, at the very inſtant previous to their 
ſettling terms of peace? Was it not obvious, that each acted 
in that manner, in hopes of obtaining better terms? Would 
any gentleman ſeriouſly contend, that the miniſters would 
have ated 1 if they had been remiſs in their prepa- 
rations to carry on the war with redoubled ardour, at the time 
they ſent out the offers of peace? The right honourable gen- 
tleman taJked of repealing the prohibitory act; he had forgot 
that yery act gave his Majeſty the identical powers, the want 
of which the honourable gentleman had contended was the 
ground on which he had framed his motion. The prohibi- 
tory act empowered his Majeſty to appoint commiſſioners to 
declare ſuch of the Americans as returned to their allegiance 
in the King's peace. Georgia, under that very act, had been 
declared to be in the King's peace; and ſo would ſuch other 
parts of America as ſhould return to their allegiance ; but be- 
lides this, if the prohibitory act were repealed, it would be 
Impoſſible to carry on the war, for that act it was which gave 
the power of ſeizing the American privateers ; ſo that if the at 


.were repealed, the Americans might ſeize our ſhips of all 


kinds, but we could not take any of theirs. His Lordſhip 
ſpoke in reply to what Sir William had ſaid reſpecting the un- 
willingneſs of the Americans to treat with the preſent mini- 
„and obſerved that it was a little extraordinary after ſuch 
laration, that he ſhould have tated in his motion a requeſt 
to his Majeſty, intreating his Majeſty to direct thoſe very mi- 
diſters to concert ſuch meaſures as might prepare the way for 
peace with America, | M 
r. 
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Mr. .. "Mr. For faid, the floble Lord now talked of treating with 


the Congreſs; formetly his language was, that he would 
treat with America, but not with Conerels. He recapitu- 
lated the ſeveral meaſures taken againft America fince 'the 
commencement of hoſtilities. He condemned the coercive 
Jaws paſſed by Great Britain in the hour of her inſolence; 
then the tame ſubmiſfion with which the right of taxation, 
and even the act of navigation, was given up by the ſame 
miniſters, who with an handful of men had talked of bring- 
ing America upon her knees. | | 2 
e then took notice of General Rohertſon's evidence, and 
ſaid, if it were to be credited, it was the ſevereſt libel on ad. 
miniſtration that ever was made public, it loaded them with 
the whole guilt of having continued a moſt expenſive war 
with America, when they might whenever they pleaſed have 
put an end to it, for what had General Robertſon ſaid ? That 
the majority of America wiſhed well to this country, and 
longed to return to their allegiance, If this were true, the 
uilt was transferred from the ſhoulders of the officers who 
d been employed, to the ſhoulders of miniſtry, and they 
were anſwerable to their country for not having taken advan- 
rage of the circumſtance, He, however, was one who did 
not credit the evidence of General Robertſon ; he believed 
him to be a man of integrity and honour, as well as a brave 
and judicious officer ; but the reaſon why he did not credit 
his evidence was, becauſe the General had told the Houſe, 
in the very beginning of his examination, that he ſpoke not 
from his own knowledge of facts as they now were, but from 
his knowledge of the ſentiments of America twenty years 
before the war commenced, and he thence inferred that the 
ſame ſentiments prevailed now. In proof of this aſſertion, 
he read a few of the queſtions which had been put to the 
General and the General's anſwers, and ſaid, that his evi- 
dence conſequently was of little import. The better to bring 
this home to the minds of his hearers, Mr. Fox parodied the 
caſe by putting it thus : ſuppoſe he was to have withdrawn 
from Parliament ſoon after the beginning of the war, and to 
have been out of the kingdom ever ſince; if a perſon was to 
aſk him, what were the tentiments of Parliament reſpecting 
America, and whether he thought they would give up taxa- 
tion, and agree to any conceſſion on the part of England ? he 
ſhould certainly have replicd, No, by no means; the Bri- 
tiſh Parliament will never make peace with America till ſhe 
is at their feet; they will never give up the right of taxation; 


3 they 
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they will liſten to nothing ſhort of unconditional ſubmiſſion,” 
Let gentlemen ſee how ill this argument would agree with 
truth, and how oppoſite it would be to the real ſtate of the 
caſe; and yet, who that had given the miniſter credit for 
his aſſertions in that Houſe four years ago, would not have 
thought himſelf warranted to talk in that ſtile? He, there- 
fore, for one, had paid no attention to General Robertſon's 
evidence, becauſe after. what he heard the General ſay in 
the beginning of it, he was convinced it did not merit atten- 

tion, and could not be relied on. Tt 
Having argued this point, he recurred to the teſtimony of 
General Gray, which he ſaid was every way worthy of cre- 
dit, and plainly ſhewed that the miniſtry were to blame, 
becauſe they had continued from time to time to ſend over 
reinforcements ſhort of the amount which the officers em- 
ployed to carry on the war had declared to be abſalutely ne- 
ceſſary to make a campaign deciſively ſucceſsful, He ridi- 
euled the language that had been held to / invalidate; General 
Gray's evidence, and particularly the argument of one of 
the commiffioners, who had declared, that General Gray, 
having been but ſeventeen months in America, was incom- 
petent to judge of the ſentiments of the people, and of the 
real ſtate of affairs there; he ſaid, he thought the General, 
after ſeventeen months actual ſervice in America, was at 
leaſt as capable of judging of the ſentiments of the people, 
as any of the commiſſioners, who were there but for four, 
or at moſt fix months, and confined during that time to the 
two cities of New-York and Philadelphia. From this he 
proceeded:to review the terms offered by the commiſſioners, 
and reprehended them in the ſevereſt language, as ſuch as 
went to ſacrifice the rights of the Britiſh le 5 and to 
offer propoſitions which Parliament had neither authorized, 
nor was. likely, even had they been accepted, to ratify, In 
particular, he objected to the offer, that agents from the 
reſpective colonies ſhould have a ſeat in the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment,” and the offer to pay the debts of America,“ con- 
tracted by an offenſive war againſt this country. With re- 
gard to the latter, the miniſter who either ſuggeſted or meant 
to ratify ſuch a propoſition, deſerved impeachment ; and as 
to the former, it was the moſt degrading and unneceſſary 
propoſition that ever he heard; unneceſſary, becauſe — 
tie catalogue of boundleſs conceſſions made by the commiſ- 
loners to the Congreſs, we had expreſſly given up all right 
e legiſlation over America, and degrading, becauſe having 
given 
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given up that right, we meanly courted the agents of Ame. 
rica to become a part of the legiſlature of this country, He 
defended the conduct of Congreſs in having made the reply 
that they ſent to the commiſſioners, , by obſerving, that they 
were then in actual alliance with France, in conſequence of 
which the King of France had ſent them a fleet and an army, 
and furniſhed them with money to carry on the war, Let 
gentlemen conſider that the terms offered by the commiffio- 
ners were not definitive propoſitions, but mere terms of trea- 
PA terms of diſcuſſion, and terms ad referendum, which had 
refs been weak enough to accede to, might not have 
been ratified ; excluſive therefore of the betraying the rights 
of their conſtituents, which they would have done had they 
to the terms offered b Go commiffioners, after hav- 
ing engaged in a treaty with France, it would have been the 
— of folly to have taken themſelves = of — arms of 
rance, to have given up the advan e ually poſ- 
ſeſſed, and to ning to the — ons — 
for having dealt treacherouſly with them, and deceitfully 
_ with the Britiſh nation. Add to this, the preliminary pro- 
poſals of Congreſs were neither, in his judgment, improper 
for them to lay down, or for Great Britain to liften to, Per- 
haps many good reaſons might be „ why we ought not 
expreſſſy to acknowledge the inde of America, But 
as one member of Parliament, he was very far from being 
averſe to the other propoſition, via. that of withdrawing our 
fleets and armies from America. So far from it, he thought 
that meafure the wiſeſt that could be adopted, and the ſooner 
i was adopted the better: ſo fully convinced was he of this, 
that he was ready to intreat miniſtry to come into it, and 
even to beg it of them as a boon, As a proof that ſuch a 
meaſure was really neceſſary, he referred to the evidence that 
had been given at the bar by ſeveral of the witneſſes who had 
been beard in the courſe of the enquiry, which amounted to 
an expreſs declaration, That it was 1mpofhble to ſubdue Ame- 
rica, or reduce her to allegiance by of arms ; to what 
end then ſhould we continue our chief military force acrols 
the Atlantic when it was ſo much wanted at home ? 
He took a review of our plan of operations laſt war, and 
remarked, that it had been pretty generally the language of 
that day, that our continental connections were exceedinglj 
expenſive and improper. It was very true, that our army in 
Germany was a conſiderable call upon the reſources of this 
country, it drained us ſeverely both of men and of won 
2. [ 
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but then it was to be remembered, that it rendered it 'neceſ- 
fary for France to have a large army there likewiſe, and that 
it kept thoſe troops of France engaged in Germany which 
might have been annoying us elſewhere, and in places where, 
if tney met with any ſucceſs, the conſequence would have 
been much more fatal to Great Britain. At preſent we had 
a lurge army in America, and the French had no army there. 
Toe Britiſh troops were incapable of acting offenſively, and 
in fact were in a ſtate of inactivity; in that ſtate they were 
likely to remain, Upon this ground he argued, that it was 
madneſs to ſuffer the troops to continue any longer at New 
York, he therefore wiſhed to make peace with America on 
almaſt any terms, and to carry on the war againſt France 
with all the vigour, and all the exertion poſſible. If France 
offered advantageous - propoſals of peace, certainly it was 
the duty of adminiſtration to accede to them, becauſe, as 
the reſources of this country now ftood, exhauſted as we 
were by the long and ruinous war in which we had been in- 
volved, a peace, on proper terms, was certainly a very de- 
ſrable object; but miniſtry ought never to make peace with 
France, either upon the condition of ratifying her treaty with 
America, ſuffet ing her to continue her connections with the 
United States, or giving up any part of the Britiſh domi- 
nions, 

He contended, that as the late commiſſioners held out terms 
and conditions to all America, the public faith was pledged 
for giving America the ſame terms whenever ſhe choſe to ac- 
cept them, notwithſtanding what the noble Lord, the Ame- 
rican ſecretary, had on a former occaſion thought proper ta 
ſay upon the ſubject ; he alſo contended, that the faith of this 
country was pledged to protect all thoſe, whether bodies of 
men or individuals, who had come in under the commiſfon, 
and returned to their allegiance, He ſaid, if there was but 
one man of this deſcription, we were bound in honour and 
in juſtice to make good the conditions to that individual. 
That the commiſſion having expired on the firſt of June, it 
was indiſpenſably neceſſary to give his Majeſty parliamentary 
authority to make peace, an authority which did not exiſt, 
and without which it was dangerous to truſt to the hazard of 
2 whole ſummer's paſſing. In ſpeaking to the deſign of. re- 
pealing the prohibitory act, he declared it to be the moſt ob- 
noxious of any that had been paſſed againſt America, and that 
it ought to be repealed, He took up the Parliamentary Re- 
giſter, from which Sir William Meredith had read the ex- 
tracts of letters ſent by the noble Lord at the head of the 
ö Vor. XII. 44 0 Ame- 
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American department, and turned to two particular paſſages, 
in which the writer had recommended it to Sir William 


Howe and the noble Lord his brother, to prepare to carry on 


the wer in ſuch a ſort, as thould convince America of the de. 
termined purpoſe of this country to proſecute it with unre- 


mitting ſeverity, Upon theſe paſſages Mr. Fox commented, 


and declared, that the plain meaning of them was, to proſe- 
cute the war in as bloody and ſanguinary a manner as poſh- 
ble. He ſaid, he underſtood that the war was carring on in 
that manner, at this time; he did not mean, however, by a 
general and looſe aſſertion to criminate miniftry farther than 

they deſer ved he would therefore ſtate to what he alluded ; 
it was this; that the ſouthern Indians had been excited to 
riſe and attack the back ſettlements of Virginia and Caroli. 
na. He did not mention this as a fact, he really did not 
know whether it was ſo or not, but ſuch was the report, 
which he hoped to God was ill-founded ; be had much rather 
that Mr. Stuart ſhould have put the many thauſands which he 
had drawn upon the treaſury for into his own pocket, than 
employed the public money in ſuch a way ; he had rather he 
had made a job of it, and that he ſhould ſee him ſoon return 
to this country to live at his caſe and in fplendour upon the 
money he had ſo pocketed, and he wiſned ſo for this reaſon ; 
it was evident, that the Indians could hardly be reſtrained 
from acts of the horrideſt cruelty, even when they were un- 
der the awe of ſo large an army as that commanded by Gene- 
ral Burgoyne, an om̃cer as diſtinguiſhed for his humanity as 
is bravery z to what extent then, migit they not carry their 
Serbarities, when they were uns com, anied by any army, and 
ſtrangers to every idea of diſcipline? I he ſavage mails of 
aged and defenceleſs men, women, and children, would be 
unlimited; the very conjeCture of it was ſhocking. * He was 
free to allow, that Indians might be employed in 1 the ſervice 
to advantage, but then it muſt be when they had an army to 
direct and regulate their efforts. Having ſpoken to a variety 
of other points, Mr. Fox concluded with declaring, that he 
thought the motion made by his right honourable friend every 
way laudable; he therefore ſhould give it his hearty ſup- 

ort. 

Governor 7chn/tone ſaid, the honourable gentleman was 
repeatedly arraigning every meaſute propoſed by government 
for managing the war with America, but would never tell the 
Houſe, what plan he ſhould follow himſelf were he in power. 
The honourable gentleman had expreſſed his deſire, to have 
the troops recalled from America, but had declared, that yu 
I J 
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ſibly there might be many reaſons why it would be wrong ta, 
acknowledge the independency. Did the honourable gentle- 


man imagine, that every perſon did not ſee the fallacy of this 


reaſoning? The one propoſition involved the other, and with- 
drawing the troops was effectually acknowledging the inde- 


pendency. What would be the conſequence of withdrawing: 


them ? The moſt fatal conſequences to this country that 
could happen. "The army of America would inſtantly ſeize 
on Canada, and on Nova- Scotia, attack the fiſheries, then 
the Weſt-India ifands, and thus all our dependencies on the 
other ſide the Atlantic would fall, and we, ſhould no longer 
have any weight in Europe as a maritime power. The an- 
ſwer ſent from the Congreſs to the commiſſioners, he de- 
cared, had been much miſrepreſented : the Congteſs had 
ſaid, they could treat only confiftent with treaties then in 
being, meaning their treaty with France, ſo that the only 
terms that Congreſs would have accepted muſt have been 
ſuch as the court of Verſailles ſhould have approved of. 
With regard to what the honourable gentleman bad ſaid re- 
ſpecting his having talked of his knowledge of the ſituation of 
affairs in America, and of the ſentiments of the people, in 
oppoſition to what had been given in evidence by General 
Gray; he did not mean to argue merely upon what he had 
ciſcovered while he was there as a commiſſioner, (in which 
capacity he had done his beſt to ſerve his country, and he de- 
hed any one member of the Congreis to prove, that he had in 
any part of his conduct acted diſhonovrably) but he ſpoke 
from a long acquaintance with the country, from his having 
gone through many parts of it, and lived in a ſtate of friend- 
{hip with the inhabitants, which afforded him opportunities 
of coming at information beyond the reach of General Gray, 
who had acted in a military character only in America, and 
in that merely for ſeventeen months. He had on a former 
occaſion ſtated, that there werte many diviſtons and differences 
of ſentiment among even the Congreis themſelves ; the aſ- 
ſertion was a fact, and he would prove it by ſuch evidence 
as he believed the honourable gentleman himſelf would ad- 
mit to be indubitable. The Governor then read a letter from 
Mr, Laurens, preſident of the Congrels,* to a governor of 

| one 
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* Copy of a Letter from Henry Laurens, Prefident of the Congreſs. 
De ax Sts, Philadelphia, Aagaſt 27, 4778. 

* I ſhould not have remained ſo long in arrear for your Excel- 
lency's obliging letter of the qth of June, had I not flattered mY 
* N 5 A aa 2 elf 
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one of the ſouthern provinces, from which it appeared, that 
Mr. Laurens complained of peculation and want of zen 
for the cauſe of the States. The Governor repeated his for. 


mer 
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ſelf with „that long before this day, the circumſtances of 
Georgia would have been introduced as a ſubje&t demandipg the 
conſideration of Congreſs ; but it has happened otherwiſe ; to ac. 
count for the probable reaſons would be extremely unpleaſant, and 
ps at this time equally improper ; nevertheleſs, it is my duty, 
ir, as a fellow citizen, to ſuggeſt to you in that, as well as in the 
character of fupreme magiſtrate of a ſtate, that, in my humble 
opinion, we cannot fairly aſcribe the dormancy of this, and many 
other momentous concerns, to want of leiſure. 

I ſee, with grief, the return of our troops from Eaſt Florida 
without that ſucceſs which your Excellency had hoped for ; this 
unhappy circumitance will add to the diſtreſſes of Georgia, and in- 
creaſe her cries for relief. 

While St. Auguſtine remains in poſſeſſion of the enemy, Georgia 
will be unhappy, and her exiſtence as a free and independent ſtate 
rendered very doubtful : South Carolina too will be continually 
galled by rovers and cruizers from that peſtiferous neſt.” Another 
expedition muſt therefore be undertaken at a ſeaſon of the yen 
which will not outvie the bullets and bayonets of the enemy in the 
deſtruction of our men. 

I have before me a plan for reducing Eaft Florida, which I will 
have the honour of communicating to your Excellency very ſoon, 
In the mean time I am — to ſay, that unleſs the ſeveral 
ſtates will keep their repreſentation in Congreſs filled by men oi 
competent abilities, unſhaken integrity, and unremitting diligence, 
a plan, which I very much fear is laid for the ſubduction of our 
confederal independence, will, by the operations of maſked enemies, 
be completely executed, ſo far I mean as relates to all the ſea coaſt, 
and poſſibly to the preſent generation.—Were I to unfold to you, 
Sir, ſcenes of venality, peculation and fraud, which I have diſco- 
vered, the diſcloſure wou!d afoniſh you; nor would you, Sir, be els 
aſſoniſhed were I, by a detail which the occafion would require, to 
prove to you, that he muſt be a pitiful rogue, who, when detected, 
or ſuſpected, meets not with powerful advocates among thoſe, who, 
fa the preſent corrupt time, ought to exert all their powers in de. 
* Ence and ſupport of theſe friend-plundered, much injured, and, [ 
was almoſt going to ſay, ſinking ſtares. Don't apprehend, Sir, that 
I colour too high, or that any part of theſe intimations are the 
eſſect of raſh judgment or deſpondency : I am warranted to ſay 
they are not; my opinion, my* ſentiments, are ſupported ever) 
day by the declaration of individuals, the difficulty lies in brioging 


men collectively to attack with vigour a proper object. I have * 
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mer aſſertion, that the greater part of the Americans wiſhed 

well to this country, and were ſo heartily tired of the tyran- 
zy of Congreſs, and of the oppreſſion they felt from their 
new governors, that they would gladly return to their allegi- 
ance, but that the Congreſs, who had got the power of go- 
vernment into their own hands, and were too ambitious to 
conſent to part with that power as long as they poſſibly could 
bold it, would not let them; this very argument, he ſaid, was 
an irrefragable anſwer to the honourable gentleman's doc- 
trine of withdrawing the troops, which, inſtead of weaken- 
ing the power of Congreſs, would naturally ſtrengthen it, 


— — 


ſo much to you, Sir, as governor of a ſtate, not intended for public 
converſation, which ſound policy forbids, and, at the ſame time, 
commands deep thinking from every man appointed a guardian of 
the fortunes and honour in theſe orphan ſtates. 

Colonel M*Lean, who will do me the honour to bear this ad- 
dreſs to your Excellency, 1s well acquainted with the preſent ſtate 
of our arms. Copies of two letters from General Sullivan, which 
will accompany this, will ſhew that of his particular and impor- 
tant department as it ſtood eight days ago—every hour I expect fur- 
ther intelligence; had he been ſucceſsful and as <xpediriouſly ſo, 
as bis ſanguine hopes had marked out, I ſhould have received the 
important tidings the day before yeſterday. | 

Not a word that has Go ſaid or printed reſpecting Count DE- 
ſaing's or Lord Howe's fleets merits confidence; an engagement, 
md a ſmart one too, there has undoubredly been, but who was 
victorious, and what loſſes each party ſuſtained, are unknown in 
this city—this fact only, that the Bricaſh fleet have greatly ſuffer- 
ed, and had carried in no prizes four days ago, is aſcertained, and 
from the following paragraph in General Waſhington's letter of the 
ztſt, there is ground to hope that many of Lord Howe's original 
ſhew of ſhips at Rhode - Iſland have been detained by his rival, or 
loft in the late ſtorm. 

« By advices from an officer of rank and intelligence, who is 
ſtationed in view of the ſea, I am informed that fixteen ſhips en- 
tered the Hook on the 17th, one having a flag, and that on that 
and the preceding day a heavy cannonade was heard at ſea.” 

This day's packet may afford your Excellency more intelligence. 
I will trouble you, Sir, no farther at preſent, but to repeat, that I 
am, with very great regard and eſteem, Sir, your Excellency's obe- 
dient and humble ſervant, 


His — 
ernor Houſton, Georgis. 
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and enable them to hold the government they had aſſumed az ch 
long as hey pleaſed. With regard to the prohibitory or re. m 
3 


{training act, he ſaid, that was the very act, which gave us In 
advantageous means of carry ing on the war, and the very ep 
act which empowered his Majeſty to make peace, whenever is 
America ſhould be diſpoſed to offer terms, and certainly as G 
matters ſtood at preſent, as the noble Lord in the bluc ribbon de 
had well obſerved, the offer muſt come from the Americans. in 
Mr. Eden. Mr. Eden. I may be permitted, Sir, to preſs myſelf on be 
your notice in preference to other gentlemen, as the very re 
important matters which have been brought into this debate tal 
by my honourable friend | Mr, Fox] peculiariy affect me, ral 
, and have not been ſtated with that degree either of kindne!s do 
or candour that I might have expected. It does not fall 2s 
within the compaſs either of my wiſh or ability to take no- 1 
tice of all that gentleman's poſitions; I can have no object in of 
qiſcuſſing with him the conſiſtency of his conduct in now Ik 
voting for an addreſs to lament the failure of a commiffion, att 
which, he ſays, made ridiculous propoſitions derogatory from thi 
the eſſential rights and intereſts of this country; it will be At 
ſufficient for me, if my own conduct on this motion is right, Is 
] reſpe&t the mover and his intentions, but he profeſſes 
merely to recommend to the King a general line of conduct ſul 
ſo palpably and obviouſly improper for his Majeſty to adopt, ul 
that I ſhall vote againſt his addreſs as being at leaſt ſupertiu- the 
ous. It is equally foreign from my purpoſe to conſider the ter 
honourable gentleman's ſtrange and deſultory mode of prov- ter 
ing the weakneſs of our preſent army in America from the of 
_ greatneſs of its detachments to early and diſtant ſervices; ho! 
whatever our actual force in that country is, or may be, cve- C01 
ry effect within poſſibility may be expected from that army the 
and from its commander in chief. Neither do I with to en- off 
ter into the ſerious defence or well-merited praiſes of the 0 
five or ſix hundred gentlemen from America who have been tuc 
mentioned in this debate; they were mentioned indeed in 5 
a tone which ſtruck my ear as wanting the conſideration due ties 
to ſuch men ſo ſituated: but I know that the honourable 10 
gentleman feels reſpect for misfortune, and a love for loyal- of 
ty; 1 know too that he is incapable of an ungenerous inten- 3. 
tion, and the American loyalifts, on both fides of the Atidn- the 
tic, deſerve from us all every good epithet that a good mind the 
.can give, In the flow of language expreſſions will crop Lal 
which recollection would have checked, and to the want of mu 
recollection only, I attribute the hath ex preſſions with which ces 


the 
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the honourable gentleman has alſo treated the King's com- 
mifioners. 1 am not hurt by thoſe expreffions ; I have 
red too long in the world to be now wounded by political 
epithets. Laſtly, I do not wiſh to ſet up my own know- 
edge of the Americans in oppoſition to Major-General 
Gray's : it was indeed my duty to refide in the cities of Phila- 
delphia and New-York, whilſt it was his to be in camps and 
in action, and aboard frigates; it was my cuſtom'to give every 
hour during my ſtay in America, to gentlemen of every inte- 
reſt, party, perſuaſion, or principle, who would come to my 
table, or would honour me with their viſits, Major-Gene- 
ral Gray was too good an officer to be fo employed: but I 
do not with to dwell on this; I fought and had his friendſhip 
25 far as our different walks in life would allow, and though 
do not ſubſcribe to all his political creed, I think him one 
of thole officers whom it 1s a bleſſing to this country in times 
like the preſent to poſſeſs, My reafon for now defiring the 
attention of -the Houſe, is that I may ſay a few words upon 
the ſuppoſed offers, and the ſuppoſed menaces of the late 
American commiſſion, both which the honourable gentleman 
is pleaſed equally to reprobate. | 
With reipe& to the offers, J have on a former occaſion 
ſubmitted to the Houſe my ſentiments on the caution to be 
uſed in diſeuſſing this ſubjeEt ; for I ſtill hope and truſt, that 
the colonies will one day be re- united to theſe kingdoms, on 
terms advantageous both to them and to us, though ' thoſe 
terms may vary much according to the paſſions and feelings 
of men, and the circumſtances and events of war. I muſt, 
however take a ſhort review of the grounds which the late 
commiſſioners ſtated for negociation; nor do J deſire to call 
the attention of Parliament to the particular ſituation of our 
affairs at the date of our firſt letter to the rebel Congreſs, or 
to the conſiderations which made it expedient to enter into 
tle fulleſt ſpecification at the firſt opening. - The fact is, 
mat we offered, 1.“ To conſent to a ceſſation of hoſtili- 
tics both by ſea and land.“ 2, © Toreftore free intercourſe, 
io revive mutual affection, and renew the common benefits 
ot naturalization through the ſeveral parts of this empire.“ 
3. © To agree that no military forces thall be kept up in 
the different Rates of North America without the conſent of 
the general Congreſs or particular aſſemblies. Theſe offers 
[allow were abtolute and poſitive, The firſt and ſecond 
muſt of courſe have been the beſt and immediate conſequen- 
ces of peace, and if there is any doubt as to the laſt, 1 — 
only 
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only ſay that I do not ſee the objection: it —— in our 
minds, and in every man's mind, that the King ſhould retain 
the ſupreme command of the 1 force whatever it 
might be, and the nomination of ail the officers. And it 
muſt be for the ſafety and intereſt of each colony to have 2 
force adequate to its own relative ſituation in this empire. 

We alſo offered, Sir, 1. To extend every freedom of 
trade that our reſpective intereſts can require,” 2. T9 
concur in meaſures calculated to diſcharge the debts of Ame- 
riea, and to raiſe the credit and value of the paper circula- 
tion.“ 3, ©* To perpetuate one union by a reciprocal de- 
putation of an agent or agents for the different ftates, who 
ſhall have the privilege of a ſeat and voice in the Parliament 
of Great Britain, or if ſent from Britain, in that caſe to 
have a ſeat and voice in the aſſemblies of the different ſtates 
which may be ſent, 1n order to attend to the ſeveral intereſts 
of thoſe by whom they are deputed.“ 

Theſe offers are qualified both in their expreſſion and ob- 
vious meaning, and were matters for negotiation. The cn. 
preſſion at the cloſe of the firſt of them, was not infiducus; 
nor were the perſons to whom we addreſſed ourſelves likely 
to be duped, if we had been capable of wiſhing to dupe 
them. I cannot pay a greater compliment to their abilitics, 
than by laying that ) believe them nearly as ſkilful in all the 
niceties of language, as the honourable gentleman whom ! 
am now endeavouring to anſwer ;—and, beſides, we ſent: 
copy of our commiſhon, as the full and fair communication 
of our powers. From the ſecond of the laſt mentioned clak 
of propoſals, the honourable gentleman contends, that we 
offered to ſubje& theſe kingdoms to the payment of the con- 
tineatal debts :—and does e really think that ** a concur- 
. rence in meaſures calculated to diſcharge debts,” implies that 
the concurring party ſhall charge himſelf with thoſe debts? 
When we talk of © raiſing the value and credit of the paper 
circulation,” can it be inferred that we undertake to dil- 
charge and annihilate that circulation? Are here no quit- 
rents, or other royal and national claims of value in Amen 
ca? Is there no ble arrangement by funding or other- 
wiſe, which might have helped the poor holders of all the 
wretched traſh now circulating by the Congreſs, and have 
given ſome worth to what is now ſinking into nothing? 
With reſpe& to the laſt article, I muſt expreſs my aſtonilh- 
ment, that the honourable gentleman, who talks ſometimes 
with ſuch ſympathy and rapture of the American _ 
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ſhould feel ſo degraded by the idea of ever fitting in their 
company: I {hall only ſay on this propoſal, that I did not 
ſuggeſt it, but I very willingly adopted it ; it was one proof, 
among others, of a ſincere diſpeſition to conciliate; it might 
have pleaſed ſome men in that point of view; I did not 
think, however, that it could produce any farther effect. 
But I ſhould not be ſorry, if it were practicable, to ſee a li- 
mited number of colony agents and repreſentatives within 
theſe walls, 

Laſtly, we offered“ to eſtabliſh the power of the reſpec- 
tive legiſlature in each particular ſtate, to ſettle its revenues, 
its civil and military eſtabliſhments, and to exerciſe a perfect 
freedom of legiſlation and internal government; ſo that the 
Britiſh ſtates throughout North America, acting with us in 
peace and war, under one common Sovereign, may have the 
icrevocable enjoyment of every privilege that is ſhort of a to- 
tal ſeparation of intereſts, or conſiſtent with that union of 
force on which the ſafety of our common religion and liberty 

nds,” 
* much for the offers In diſcuſſing the ſuppoſed mena- 
ces, I feel leſs anxiety, and heſitation, becauſe I carry in my 
pocket the minute which I made very immediately after land- 
ing in England, when I ſaw in the public papers the debates 
which had paſſed on this ſubject. The matter was then 
warm upon my mind, 1 have not lately referred to it, but 
the minute was honeſtly written, and [ am not afraid of read- 
ing it without reſerve, It is as follows December 2oth, 
1778. My late colleague appears to have done ample and ho- 
nourable juſtice in the Houſe of Commons to the whole bu» 
ſineſs, and has left little or nothing to be ſaid by me. But 
if I ſhould be called upon with reſpe& to that paragraph in 
our manifeſto, which has I ſee been repreſented by ſome to 
menace a ſyſtem of cruelty, unworthy of a great people, and 
contrary to the practice of civilized nations, I can truly ſay 
that I thought it impoſſible for ſuch a repreſentation to be 
given any where but in the rebel Congreſs : and my aſtoniſh- 
ment is very real on now finding, that many perſons within 
this kingdom, whoſe judgments and good opinions I very 


highly reſpect, have ſeriouſly entertained ideas of the paſſage 


in queſtion ſo very different from the ſentiments of thoſe who 
penned it, If, however, there is any demerit in that paſſage, 
it will be but fair to exculpate the innocent ;---the meaſure 
bas, I ſee, been attributed by ſome debaters to our ſecretary, 
and ſuppoſed Scotticiſas are pointed out in ſupport of that 

Vor. XII. 31 idea. 
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idea. It will be fair then to avow, that it was the work of 
the principals, none of whom | believe ever ſaw the northern 
ſide of the Tweed. They had in their ſecretary an excellent 
aſſiſtant on many occaſions, and profited much by his judg- 
ment and abilities, But it happened that this particular mea- 
ſure, involving in itſelf many ſerious and weighty matters of 
deciſion, for which the principals felt themſelves reſponſible 
to God and to their country, they were led to adjuſt it among 
themſclves 1n repeated diſcuſſions ; and their minutes delivered 
to their ſecretary were verbatim what was afterwards printed, 
. ** Having thus admitted ſo very intimate a knowledge of 
the paper in queſtion, I ought at leaſt to be able to ſay what 
my own meaning was. I had been the inſtrument on the part 
of this country of making offers more explicit and more libe- 
ral than any government in any inttance of hiſtory ever made 
to its dependencies. What we had ſaid amounted nearly to 
this. We defire you to be our brothers under one father; g 
ve claim not pretenſions from our elderſhip; we expect no F 
inequality; we inſiſt only on having one king, one friend, 
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and one enemy, a free union of force and friendſhip.” What G 
then was their anſwer ? «+ We will have a total and eternal 7 
ſeparation from you; we have attached ourſelves to your inve- I 
terate enemy ; to that attachment we will adhere.” What then 0 
was our natural and obvious reply ? ©* If vou will be conſi- 80 
dered as Frenchmen, you muſt and ought to be conſidered as 7 
Frenchmen who are at war with us: the conteſt is changed: N 
we have hitherto marched through your country, in the daily hi 
expectation of ſitting once more with you under the ſhade of n 
the ſame vine. We marched without railing contributions, * 
without deſtroying your docks or ſtore-houſes, without dif- 

mantling your armed towns; we quitted Boſton without inju— 'T 
ry; we evacuated Philadelphia, and left large ſtores behind 
us ;---we have hitherto treated you as children, or friends f. 
under a temporary ſeparation; we muſt now treat you as you | 
chuſe to be treated, as ſtrangers to our blood, profeſſing en- c 
mity to us. Recollect then that you are calling upon your- 5 
ſelves and thoſe you pretend to repreſent, all thoſe ſeverities if 
which. the laws and uſages of war among civilized nations to 
will warrant, and juitify.” cl 
A ſhort recollection of thoſe laws and uſages of war, ap- as 
plied to the paſt conduct of our armies, is, indeed, a moſt 0 
ſuffic ient defence of the paragraph in queſtion. Nothing, 

in my opinion is more clear than that the exertions made by — 
this country, previous to the year 1778, have been amply 
adequate to the reduction of the rebellion ; and ſurely the le- = 
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nity to which that paragraph alludes, though not the chief 
cauſe 3 is the moſt creditable cauſe of our failure; that cauſe 
is ſurely the moſt flattering both to this country and to the 
late commanders, and to thote who inſtructed them In 
plain Engliſh, if this war is to be proſecuted, and that it muſt 


be ſo is a matter, not merely of expedience or juſtice, but 


of neceflity, it muſt be followed in a very different ſ;!{tem. 


Not with a wanton inhumanity, unauthorized by the cuſtom 


of civilized nations, but with thoſe ſeverities which are uſu- 
ally exerciſed in our days by one foreign nation at war with 
another, and which, horrible and calamitous as they appear 
in fanciful deſcriptions and declamations, are, in a moral ſenſe, 
not more fo than than the common uſe of the muſket, agaiaſt 
which leſs is ſaid, becauſe we are more familiarized to it.” 

I ſhall detain the Houſe no longer than to add, that for 
every part of my conduct in America, I know 1 am, and 
ought to be accountable to my country. But when I conſi- 
der the leading aſũſtance which I had from my colleagues, 
and the motives under which we all acted, I dread neither the 
trial of my contemporaries, nor the judgment of poſterity, 
Through the whole, indeed, of this American war, as well 
in the civil, as in the military meaſures adopted and purſued, 
the land-marks of truth are fixed, and permanent. The 
torrent of my honourable friend's eloquence, may obſcure or 
overwhelm them for a day; but the torrent will diſappear, 
the landmarks will remain, and the fair and ſteady ftream of 
hiſtory, will continue to flow round them long after that gen- 
tleman has loft the talent of commanding the opinions of 
others, and I the wiſh---to be better able to expreſs my own. 

Lord George Germain (aid, that in order to convince the 
Honſe that it would be highly reprehenſible for government 
to offer terms, read a reſolution of Congreſs, in which it was 
ſtated that they could not bear to hear the commiſſioners pro- 
clamation read, becauſe it contained indecent expreſſions 
againſt their good and great ally the King of France. His 
Lordſhip alſo read the anſwer of Congreſs ;* and then afked 
if the Congreſs could hear thoſe words, and ſay he now wiſhed 
to offer pezce to America ? His Lordſhip then went on to de- 
clare, that it had never been his idea that America could be 
conquered ; that the war had not been conducted with that 
view ; that America had been treated with the utmoſt forbear- 
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ance, That be truſted rather to the good ſenſe and feelings of 
the people of America in general than to the force of arms; 
that he had hoped, and he was far from giving up that hope, 
that America would ſee her error, that ſhe would diſcover ſhe 
could not be truly happy, but when connected with ſome 
great power; that ſhe could not form any connection fo 
much for her intereſt, and ſo much for her happineſs as a 
connection with Great Britain; this hope was now, as he had 
ſaid, very ſtrong in his mind; he had often afferted, and he 
renewed the aertion, that the majority of the people of 
America were with us ; as a proof of this, we had large corps 
of Provincials in arms in our favour, and he had that very 
day received a letter (rom Governor Tryon, in which the 
governor aſſured him that we had now 7009 American ſea- 
men employcd in our privateers. It was the Congreſs only 
that oppoſed a reunion with this country, and even the Con- 
greſs were far from being of one opinion on the ſubject. His 
Lordſhip ſaid it would be the extreme of impolicy to repeal 
the prohibitory act, and took notice of what the honourable 
gentleman [ Mr. Fox] had ſaid reſpecting General Robertſon; 
obſerving that if that gentleman had paid no attention to what 
the general ſaid, it was plain his evidence had attracted the 
notice of other gentlemen, becauſe old and infirm as General 
Robertſon was, he had been examined three-days, had been 
kept at the bar ſeven hours at once, and parted with at twelve 
at night with great reluctance, and not ſuffered to withdraw 
until he had been appointed to appear at the rendezvous on 
Monday, He ſaid, he had called General Robertſon, not to 
examine him to military points, becauſe he thought that 
Houſe an improper place for a military enquiry, but that he 
could ſcarcely get an opportunity of putting thoſe queſtions to 
him, for the ſake of which he called him, fo much were other 
gentlemen intent on examining him. His Lordſhip concluded 
with ſaying, he ſhould give the motion a flat negative. 

The applauſe which proceeded from the majority, at the 
concluſion of Lord George Germain's ſpeech, made it ſome 


Mr. Burke, time before Mr. Burke could be heard, who began with cen» 


ſuring theſe burſts of applauſe and triumphs of the majority, 
whom he perceived prepared to reject his friend's motion, 
All the tranſactions of the American war he recapitulated in 
the courſe of his ſpeech, and the humiliating changes of opi- 
nion and conduct the miniſtry had exhibited to the Houſe. 
He ſaid, that if the conceſſions made afterwards had been 
made before the French treaty, peace would have been long 
fince concluded ; and he blamed the miniſter for adjourning 
the parliament for the Chriſtmas receſs, at the very time he 


I knew 
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ue from Lord Stormont, that the treaty was on the point 

j of being concluded. He introduced à good parody on the 

0 Greenwich Hoſpital enquiry, which had ſo long taken up 

e the attention of the other Houſe. 

0 He pronounced this country to be irrecoverably loſt if we 

0 ſhould be a ſecond time too late, for which reaſon he ſhould 

2 yote for his friend's addreſs, 

] Mr. Dundas, Lord Advocate for Scotland, thanked Mr. Mr. Duzs- 
> Burke for his fine ſpeech, and then flatly told him it was das. 
f yery little to the purpoſe ; it might be amuſing, but it was 

« not neceſſary to the queſtion, 

7 He then took up the ground of the addreſs, and ſaid, that 

> it only meant to eſtabliſh facts already well known; it was 

" acknowledged, that the exertions of this country had been 

y amazing, and that they had failed of ſucceſs : he ſhould not 

4 enter into the cauſe; but was Great Britain now, when the 

$ ſcales were turning in her favour, tamely to ſubmit to offer 

| the terms that Congreſs had with diſdain refuſed ? 

e He thought it madneſs to defire this; and as to repealing 

j the Reſtraining Act, he was totally againſt it, as being the 

it only coercive meaſure not to be complained of as ſanguinary 

e or cruel. He inſiſted on it, that the miniſtry had tried every 

al honourable method to negotiate a peace z but that we ought 

4 to go on with ſpirit, and be reduced to the laſt refource, be- 

e fore we ſubmitted to acknowledge the independency of Ame- 

1 rica, or to withdraw our troops, and leave the loyal part of 

n the inhabitants of that country to the mercy of the rebels and 

0 the French. 

it The motion was negatived without a divſion : adjourned 

E to the 14th. 

0 une 14. 

r Mr. Sawbridge made his annual motion for ſhortening the Mr. gow. 
d duration of parliament, There was no debate. The Houſe bridge. 


divided ; for it 8, againſt it 32. 
e Mr, Turner ſaid, he had always been an enemy to the Im- Mr. Turner. 
0 preſs Act; he had heard of many abuſes committed under that 
act; in Wales, a ſchoolmaſter had been, through the malice 
, of a neighbour, preſſed in the midſt of forty ſcholars, upon 


l. whoſe account he received a falary, which maintained him 
n very decently ; he had been ſent up to London hand- cuffed 
i- like a felon; and on a journey of 275 miles, appeared like a 


criminal, though he was in reality an honeſt, induſtrious 
man, This ſurely was a ſcene of diſtreſs, which muſt na- 
turally excite the pity of every good citizen, For his part 
ke (aid, he did not like to loſe his life; but, in ſuch _ 
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he certainly thought it would be glorious to loſe it, in de. 


fending the juſt liberties of the ſubject. | 

Mr. Fenkinjan, tecretary at war, ſaid, he by no means 
thought himſelf juttifiable in diſcharging any man, whom the 
com miſſioners had deemed a proper 6cbje&t of the Impreſs 
AQ; in ſome cates where it was repreſented to him, that the 
ſubject had been hardly dealt with, he had made it a point to 


- write to the commiflioners, and deſire that they would re. 


Sir William 
Areith. 


conſider the matter; he had often done fo, and in the preſent 
caſe, the former ſentence of the commiſſioners had been con- 
frmed. 

Sir William Meredith (aid, he had ſeen the ſchool-maſter, 
and he had received ſufficient information to fatisfy him, that 
malice had had the principal ſhare in this caſe; for he was 
ſatisfied, that from the two overſeers and conſtable of the 
pariſh, from the clergyman, and an hundred more of the in- 
habitants of the town wherein he lived, he had received the 
beſt of characters. The reaſon of his having been impreſled 
was, that one of the commithoners had endeavoured to turn 
him out of his ſchool, in order to eſtabliſh a favourite in his 
place; and having failed in that, he had recourſe to the abo- 
minable means of getting rid of him, by having him preſſed 
for a ſoldier : as a proof of that, excluſive of the eaſy circum- 
ſtances in which the man was found, though now he was in 
the greateſt indigence, he informed the Houſe that he was 


almoſt totally deaf, at leaſt to ſuch a degree, that he muſt be 


Mr Turner. 


Gen. Re- 
bert ſen. 


hind, be moſt uſeful to the rebels ? 


diſcharged, as unfit for ſervice, 

Mr. Turner ſaid, that he knew of many more inſtances of 
nearly the fame nature. In Lancaſhire in particular an ho- 
neſt induſtrious weaver, who had fix children to maintain 
was preſſed at his loom in his own freehold. Theſe, he in- 
ſifted, were cafes in which the Jegiſlature ought to interfere; 
and not to ſuffer the moſt induſtrious ſubjects to be deprived 
of their liberties, under the ſauction of an act of parliament 
which was calculated merely for the purpoſe of taking up vas 
grants. 


The houfe went into a committe on the American papers. 
F. Montagu, Eſq. in the chair, 

Major-General Robertſon was called in, and the laſt queſ- 
tion and anſwer in his laſt examination was read to him. 

Sir William Howe. Q. Was you not employed by Sir Wil- 
liam Howe particularly, in the management and direction of 
removing the goods and merchandize that might, if left be- 


A. I had 


to 


Ca 


ca 


A. I had the honor of converſing with Sir William Howe 
on that ſubject, and carried his directions to Mr. Bruſh, who 
had a commiſſion for that purpoſe: I thought it a matter of 
conſequence ; I put him into the way of giving proper re- 
ceipts and collecting the things; I gave him what aſſiſtance 
I could ; he carried it in ſome part into execution; he made 
a faint attempt to execute it, but was forbid before he made 
any great progreſs, | 

Q. Was you or was you not employed by Sir William 
Howe, and were not all reports made to you, on that pro- 
ceeding ? | 

A. I have related that I carried al] the orders to the man 
that was employed; I gave him all the aſſiſtance in my power 
to have it done, 

Q. Was you employed by Sir Willam Howe on that oc- 
eaſion? 

A. Certainly. 

Was not a conſiderable quantity of merchandize put 
on board veſſels for that purpoſe? | 

A. Some; but a ſmall proportion of the whole. 

Q. What proportion and what whole ? 

A. I mean, that the goods put on board the ſhip bore a 
ſmall proportion to the whole in Boſton, 


Q. Were we not in great want of ſhipping and craft for 


tranſporting troops, ſtores, inhabitants, and merchandize ? 

A. We wanted ſhipping a great deal; ſhipping was in 
great requeſt. 

Q. Could more of the merchandize have been removed 
than was done, conſidering the veſſels that were to tranſport 
the army, inhabitants, — ſtores, &c. 

A. 1 think the holds of the veſſels, if they had been well 
ſtowed, might have carried thoſe goods without interfering 
with the tranſport of troops, &c. 

Q. Will you take on you to ſay, that there was any one 
tranſport whoſe hold was not fully loaded with the baggage 
of the troops or the merchandize ? | 

A. I ſaw a great many ſhips, ſaid to be loaded, that ap- 
pared to be light, | 

Q. Was you on board any one of them? Ta 

A. I was not on board; I ſpeak from their appearance 
and from report. 

Q You will explain what report. 

A. Where I ſaw ſhips appeared to be light, I aſked how it 
came? they ſaid they were not well ſtowed. | 
Q. Did 
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Q. Did you ever report to Sir William Howe, at the time, 
that there was any room in the ſhipping to contain more 
merchandize ? | 

A. I told Sir William Howe at that time, that I thought 
it of great conſequence that the merchandize ſhould be 
carried : I had no acceſs or any manner of knowing how 

were loaded, but from the appearance of the ſhipping 
and what people ſaid. 
Q. Do you recommend a more general deſtruction of ſtores 
and merchandize than was made? | 

A. I thought thoſe ſtores ſhould have either been carried 
away or deſtroyed. 

Q. Did you recommend it to Sir William Howe? 

A. On my word I don't know that. 

Q. Were not the inhabitants who accompanied the army 
a great incumbrance, though a neceſſary object of attention! 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Had not the inhabitants, deſirous of removing with the 
army, directions to ſupply themſelves with ſuch veſſels as 
the _— find for their tranſport ? 

Ves. 

Q. Did not the admiral direct the deſtruction of the ſhip- 
ping and naval ſtores that we could not remove ? 

A. I don't know what directions the admiral gave; but! 
know there was a good deal of ſhipping left, which, though 
not fit to go immediately to ſea, was eaſily made fit. 

Q. Do you know if the ſeamen were employed in the de- 
ſtruction of the ſhipping and ſtores ? 

A. I ſaw ſome ſo employed. "= 

Q. Were not all the ſhipping and naval ſtores deſtroyed, 
or rendered uſeleſs, which it was in our power to deſtroy or 
render uſeleſs, except by fire ? 

A. I think not: I remember one ſhip particularly, between 
three and four hundred tons, and hearing of her employei 
as a privateer afterwards. 

Q. Do you remember any maſt that was left fit for uſe? 

A. Ican't ſay I do. | , 

Q. Do you know whether that ſhip you ſpoke of, was left 
without being or cut damaged ? 

A. I have heard they made holes in her ſides; but I have 
heard people complain of her being left in a ftate eaſy to be 
repaired, and a good number of ſmaller veſſels. 

Q. Could thoſe veſſels have been burnt without endange!- 
ing the burning the town ; 


A, It 
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A. It muſt have been dangerous to have burnt them where 
they lay. 2 | 

Q. Were they afloat ? 

A. I don't know that. | 

Q. Have you never heard of the great abundance of cattle 

in the provinces of Penſylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina ? wor! 
A. There is a great number of cattle in Penſylvania; they 
ſtill get more from the eaſtern countries than they raiſe; Vir- 
ginia and Maryland do not abound fo much as North Ca- 
rolina does, | 8 

Q. If General Burgoyne's army had been of fufficient 
force, with the affiſtance.of the well- affected inhabitants of 
that part of the country which we palled through to have = 
netrated Albany, are you of opinion the poſſeſſion of Philadel- 
phia at that time, conſidering all the circumftances attend- 
ing it, would have operated more ſtrongly towards bringing 
the war to an earlier coneluſton in favour of Great Britain, 
than if the poſſeſſion of the Hudſon's River had only taken 
place in the campaign of 1777. | 

A, Had General Burgoyne's army been able to get to 
Albany, and to get poffeſſion'' of the province of New- 
York, and haye needed no farther affiftance, the poſſeſſion of 
Philadelphia would have been à farther addition to the con- 
queſt of the eduntry : the poſſeſſion of Philadelphia was a great 
object, and would have contributed to the conqueſt of the 
country. Let i ig | 
0 If General Burgoyne's army had come by ſea to New- 
York, would that plan have been better calculated for getting 
poſſeſſion of the Hudſon's River, than by the route he was 
directed to purſue by land? 

A. I think not; I think the route he was directed to pur- 
ſue was the moſt eſfectull. 

Q. Had General Burgoyne left England when you arrived 
here in the ſpripg, 1 17 + Kg | 

A. F faw General Burgoyne here. 

Q. Are you of opinion that the force under General Bur- 
goyne was ſufficient for penetrating to Albany? 

A. I am conſidering it; I never thought of it before; I 
ſhould have thought ſo. 

Q. You have ſaid; in the courſe of your evidence, that 
it was your opinion the force under the command of Sir Wil- 
liam Howe was adequate to its object; was you of that opi- 
nion when you was laſt in England? 

Vox, XII, Ces | A. If 
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A. If the object was to go up the North River and join 
General Burgoyne, I was, and am now, of opinion, that the 
force was ſufficient for that objec. | 

Q. Did you not tell many of your friends, when laſt in 
England, that you was of opinion that America could not be 
conquered by force of arms ? 

A. I have ſaid ſo ſince I have had the honour of being at 
this bar, that America could not be conquered; but I have 
likewiſe ſaid, that America is for us, and that with their aid 
the force we employ is adequate for the pyrpoſe, 

Queſtion repeated ? 

A. I have always been of the ſame opinion that I am now; 
I have never ſpoken a different opinion; if I ſaid to any 
body 'that America was not to be conquered, I muſt have 
meant, that the combined force of America, againſt us, could 
not be quartered by us. 

Q. On your quitting England the laſt time, in 177), did 
not the opinion you then expreſſed allude to the then fate of 
America, and the warlike preparations making againſt it ? 

A. Whatever I then ſaid muft have alluded to the then 
preſent time. 

Q: What aſſiſtance do you mean might have been ex- 
pected from the inhabitants? | 

A. The aſſiſtance every government derives from the people 
of the country being on their fide ; the advantages are fo nu- 
merous that I cannot enumerate them. 

Q. Did Sir William Howe ever omit any opportunity of 
encouraging the inhabitants to aſſiſt the King's troops. 

A. I bebeve Sir William Howe never omitted any opportu- 
nity of doing what he thought was proper towards it. 

Q. You having ſaid, that the choice of fituation depending 
on Sir William Howe, you concluded, the Britiſh army was 
able to beat the enemy in 1777; was not the enemy's the 
defenſive army ? | 

A. The enemy's was the defenſive army, 

Is it not uſual for the defenfive army to haye the choice 
of ground ? » 

A. If the enemy's army was to defend a country we meant 
to attack, we might go to what part of the country we pleaſed: 
a defenſive army can take poſſeſſion of any certain poſts he 
pleaſes to defend: when we act offenſively againſt a whole 
country the choice is with us. | 

Q. Do you mean the choice of ground or of operation? 

Q, What 


A. I mean of operation. 


. 
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Q. What do you mean by ſaying, that Sir William Howe 
had the choice of ſituation, and therefore could have beat the 
enemy? 

A. 1 apprehend I have explained that this moment; he 
could have gone to have- attacked what country he pleaſed, 
and would have had the choice of ſituation, in preference to 
an enemy who followed him. | 

Q. ls it then your opinion, that the offenſive army leads 
the way in the field, and that the defenſive is to follow him? 

A. 1 will explain myſelf by an example : Had Sir William 
Howe gone up the North River, he would have had the choice 
of fituation in preference to Mr, Waſhington, who was to 
follow him, | | 

Are you of opinion that Mr. Waſhington would have 
permitted Sir William Howe to march through the highlands 
without oppoſing him? | 

A. I never had an idea of marching to Albany ; I have 
ſo often gone there with an army by water. 

Q: Could Sir William Howe have gone from New-York 
to Albany without having firſt got poſſeſſion of the high- 
lands ? 

A. I have ſaid, ſome time ago, that it was neceſſary he 
ſhould poſſeſs the highlands. 

Q. Would General Waſhington have ſuffered Sir William 
Howe to get the poſſeſſion of the highlands quietly ? 

A. Had Sir William Howe's plan been to go up the North 
River, I apprehend he would have taken the highlands in 
the ſpring, or whilſt Mr, Waſhington was cooped up in his 
ſtrong camp in Jerſey. ji | 

Q. Do you ſuppoſe if Sir William Howe had marched ta 
the highlands, whilſt Mr. Waſhington was in his camp at 
Middlebrook, that he would have remained there, and let 
dir William Howe take the highlands quietly ? 


A. I don't know what movements Mr, Waſhington would 


have made? but I ſuppoſe quitting that ſtrong camp would 
have put him in a worſe ſituation, and poſſibly might have 
given us an opportunity to have engaged him at leſs diſad- 
vantage. ; | 
Q. Do you know the force of the enemy in the high= 
lands in ſpring, 1779, excluſive of Mr. Wathington's army 
at Middiebrook ? ey 


A. At the time Colonel Bird deſtroyed the Fiſh-Kill; I 


apprehend the force in the highlands was but ſmall, 
A. Do you know that Colonel Bird attacked the enemy 
at Fiſh-Kill in the ſpring, 1777 ? 
Cee 3 A, Colonel 
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A. Colonel Bird made an expedition towards the high- 
lands, and deftroyed ſtores and proviſions in 1777 : I may be 
miſtaken in the Name of the place; but he made an expedi- 
tion in the year 1777, and that is what I mean. | 

Q. Do you know where Peek's-Kill is? 

A. One of theſe Kills is above and the other below the 
Highlands, and I may confound their names, 

Q. Do you know for certainty, whether Fiſh-Kill is to 
the northward or ſouthward of the highland ? 

A. I have ſaid there are two places, one Fiſh-Kill, the 
other Peek's-Kill; one to the northward the other to the 
ſouthward of the highlands; I ſhould think' that Peek's- 
Kill was the loweſt, where Mr. Bird went to, but I may 
have miſtaken their names. 

Q. If the expedition had been ſent to Fiſh-Kill above the 
highlands, are you of opinion that the expedition would have 
been carried on with the ſame facility ? | 

A. I really can't ſay that; I don't know how Mr. Bird 
was fifted out, nor how practicable at that time the taking of 
thoſe forts might be, but I am aſſured ſinee, that they were 
not ſo ftrong then as when Sir Henry Clinton took them. 

Q. From whom had you that aſſurance, and in What points 
were they not ſo ſtrong ? | 
A. From the officers who took them, who aſſured me, that 
a good number of the improvements were knew. 

Do you ſuppoſe if the abbatis had been damaged by the 
winter, that they would not have made a freſh abbatis in the 
ſpring ? 

A. They certainly would have repaired it, but the officers 
ſpoke of new obſtacles. ; 

Q. Are you of opinion that the troops in thoſe forts, when 
Sir Henry Clinton took them, were in greater numbers than 
the enemy had there in the ſpring ? 

A. I don't know, 

Q. Did you ever hear what force they had there in the 
ſpring ? 

A. Not with exactneſs. 

Q. Do you think the highlands could have been attacked 
without ſuch portion of the army Sir William Howe had 
with him when he went to Penſylvania ? | 
A. My idea is, that if Sir William Howe had detached 
from his army as great a reinforcement to General Clinton, 

as I brought him afterwards from England, he might have 
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Q: Suppoſe the attack to have been made when the ex- 

ition went to Peek's-Kill ? | 

A. The time 1 alluded to laſt, was when Sir William 
Howe was before General Waſhington's camp, with a ſuperior 
army; a detachment at that time would have enabled Sir 
Henry Clinton to do then what he did afterwards late in the 
ſeaſon. 3 | 
d. Do you know what force the enemy had in the High- 
lands, at the laſt period you ſpeak of? 

A. I have heard that General Waſhington collected his 
force in his ſtrong camp, and I did not imagine that the 
force in the Highlands was very great; but I can't ſay pre- 
ciſely what it was. ; 

. At what time was it that Sir William Howe was be- 
fore General Waſhington's ſtrong camp in the Jerſeys ? 

A. I' think it was the 1oth or 11th of June that General 
Howe advanced-towards that camp, 

Do you know the time of the arrival of the camp equip- 
ment that campaign ? 

A. I only know by reading the correſpondence; I did not 
mean it as a reflection for taking the campaign late; I faid, 
before I left this country, that Sir William Howe could not 
take the field till the 1ſt of June. 

Q. Did you ever underſtand that the picquets did not 
move immediately, as ſoon as there was certain notice that 
the enemy had evacuated their lines at Brooklyn. | 
A I know | was notordered to move till a great while after 
they had evacuated their lincs, I don't know when the pic- 
quets were ordered to move. | 

. You have ſaid, that you was in the road leading from 
Brooklyn to Yellow Hook, do you know what diſtance you 
was then from the lines ? | 

A. I have not refreſhed my memory by looking at any 
ſurvey ; but as near as I can ſay, by recollecting ground that I 
have been often over, I think I could not have been much 
miſtaken in the diſtance I have faid ; perhaps it might have 
been 200 yards in place of 130. 

2 Vo you ſpeak of that diſtance with any degree of pre- 
eiſion ? 

A. I ſpeak of it from memory of a country I have often 
Paſſed over; | never meaſured it. 

. During the exiſtence of the lines did you ever paſs from 
that road to the lines ? 

A. The lines were deſtroyed before I ſaw them: I did not 
ſee them till a fortnight after they were taken, 

| Examined 


11 


obſtruction remained to carry the plan, recommended by Ge- my 


chain the rebels were then fixing acroſs the river to obftruſt 
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Examined by other Members of the Committee. ter 

Q. Have you read Sir William Howe's letter to Lord vi 
Dartmouth, dated Boſton, 9th October, 1775. 0 
A. I have read all the letters of that correſpondence: J wi 
don't know what that particular one alludes to. | 
A. Do you approve of the plan of carrying on the war 


by opening a communication with Canada, and ſeizing poſ- 
ſeſſion of Hudſon's river, as the primary object as laid down All 
in Sir William Howe's letter of the gth of October, 1775. 
A. I have ſaid ſo lately; I think fo. toe 
Q. Was there ever ſo fair an opportunity of carrying that ll 1o 
plan into execution as after the defeat of the rebels on the fide ( 
of Canada, and the taking Ticonderoga ? mo 
A. General Burgoyne's coming to Ticonderoga made that 0 
movement very advantageous; there could not be a better N ue 
opportunity of carrying that plan into execution ; it was for ( 


that reaſon, I ſaid lately, that I thought it better Mr. Bur: Rot 
yne ſhould come down that way, than down the river St, Jul 
| —— and ſo by ſea to New-York. / 
Q. After forts 1 and Lee had been reduced and fror 
in our poſſeſſion; after Ticonderoga was taken, and the be: 
enemy's force on the fide of Canada had been beaten, what. ( 


neral Howe, in the letter of the qth of October, 1775, of A 
— the North River and opening the communication with Wh four 


Canada, into execution ? ( 
A. He could not do it without being in poſſeſſion of the bay: 
highlands. in t. 


Q. Would or would it not have been very practicable for Wl bigt 
General Howe, when General Waſhington's army lay at A 
Bound- Brook, or earlier in the ſpring, to have ſent up a body in it 
of men in tranſports to have ſeized poſſeſſion of Forts Clin- ut 
ton and Montgomery, and to have deſtroyed the boom and | 


the navigation ? 
A. I have ſaid every thing I have to ſay on that ſubject; I 
need not repeat it again I fancy. 

If we had got poſſeſſion of the forts in the highlands, 
would it not have been eaſy to have maintained and kept 
them ? 

A. They are very ſtrong on the ground, and we had ealy 
acceſs to ſupport them by water from New-York. 

Q. If the obſtruction to the navigation had been removed 
at the highlands, and we were in poſſeſſion of the Forts Clin- 


ton and Montgomery, would there have been any other — 
| ter 


n Ar 


terial difficulties to have prevented the conveying the army 
within ſix or eight miles of Albany? | | 

A. I know nothing that could have prevented our going 
within twelve miles of Albany. t 

Q. How high does the tide flow in the Hudſon's River ? 

A I have ſeen it riſe three or four feet 22 

Q. How rapid does it run in general from Sandy - Hook to 
Albany ? | | 

A. I have gone from New-York to Albany in about 
twenty hours: I never took obſervation how much of that 
| owed to the tide, the diſtance is 170 miles, 

Q. How do the winds prevail generally in the ſummer 
months on the Hudſon's River ? 

A. The ſoutherly wind prevails in all fine weather; there 
zre but two winds there; it is either up or down. 

Q What number. of cannon do you believe played on the 
Roſe and Phenix as they paſſed up the North River the 12th 
uly. * f . 
| 4. I did not count them, nor can I ſay ; but I ſhould think 
from the ſpace they were ſpread over and the fire, they might 
de 200. 

Q. What material damage did they receive from the ene- 
my's fire ? 

A, I fancy they loſt a very few men; perhaps not above 
four or five. | 

Q. Do you believe that the enemy could, at any time after, 
haye brought ſuch a force to have acted againft our ſhippin 
in the Hudſon's River, ſuppoſing we had got poſſeſſion of the 
highlands ? | | | 


in its neighbourhood, could rake the ſhips from ſtem to fern, 
a5 they advanced the North River above that: all but at the 
highlands is ſtrait, ſo that they could not have been oppoſed 
by batteries a-head, I think there was no other poſition of 
the North River where ſo much fire could have been brought 
2vainſt ſhips; | 

Q When General Clinton took thoſe forts, were they in 
a ſtronger condition then, or in the beginning of May and the 
latter end of March, when Colonel Bird went to Peek's Kill? 
A. I have ſaid I heard they were. 


Q. You have ſaid it was eaſy keeping poſſeſſion of the 


forts in the highlands, as they could have been ſupplied from 
New-York with ſuccours by water ; why did Sir Henry Clin- 
ton abandon them ? oo; +: E Fe" 

A. General Clinton had begun to fortify them, but a good 
part of his force was ordered to Philadelphia, After de- 
taching 


A. The great batteries at New-York, and ſeveral others 
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taching choſe, Genetal Clinton thought it prudent for the 
defence of New York, to abandon the highlands. 

Q. To what rincipal cauſes do im the decline of 
our N in North 1 £ gk CY, 

A. A number of people in America ma be ſeduecd by 
the French alfiance, b 1 capture of Mr. Burgoyne's army, 
2 ſome may be influenced by motives that I cannot de. 
cribe. 

Q. Do you think that if Sir Wiltian Howe had operated 
with his force on the North River after he heard of the 
| taking of Ticonderoga in the beginging of July, inſtead of 
going to ſea, and failing by the Cheſapeak to hiladelphiz, 
5 11 General Burgoyne's army would have been made pri. 

ners ? 

"oh L ſhould think not, | 

p. the converſation you have had with the officers of 
the army and the principal inhabitants of North America, did 
they think with you that in caſe Sir William Howe had opc- 
rated with his — up the North 3 x, that General Bur. 
goyne's army would have been made priſoners? 

A. They ſpake as I have ſpoke on that ſubject. 

Q. If on the evacuation of Boſton one of the iſlands had 
been: fortified, could the ſhips of war have remained under 
the protection of It, 

A. It appeared that Mr. Banks. was drove out of the bay, 
becauſe the enemy was — on ſhore, and could annoy 
them from what place they pleaſed, Had we been poſſeſſe 
of the moſt proper and 12 that purpoſe, it is probable Mr, 
Banks coald have continued. 

Q As General Howe had recommended this meaſure | in 
two former letters, do you know of any circumſtances that 
een being -carrigh 3040 execution f N 

A. I don't know. 

A Was pot the conſequence of not forming ſome pro- 
tection for the ſhips of war that were left, the loſs of many 
of our vituallers, tranſports, and A cx and the eap- 
ture of many of our troops? 

A. Theſe \misfortuncs happened in conſequence of our 
wy by ſhips of war there. = 

n the former part of evidence ted that 
Sir William Howe had r in the — under bit 
command in july 477 and 29,478, which you afterward 


ſaid i in the progreſs of your evidence were the men under 
1 arms 


A © oi edt _—— — 
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ms and fit for duty under the commander in chief in his 
erpedition to the Cheſapeak, and thoſe left at New York and 
Rhode Iſland on the firſt of Auguſt 1777, have you had ocea- 
ſion to reflect on the apparent difference of thoſe returns, and 
can you account for the difference? 

A. Memory does not enable a man to be exact in returns, 
and I only gave extracts. I have had recourſe to the returns 
alluded to in my own poſſeſſion, and from thence I am able to 
ſhew that I ſpoke with ſome exactneſs. The account of the 
men preſent with the commander in chief and at New York, 
Rhode Iſland, and its dependencies, were 29,478. By the 
ſame return now in my hand it appears that the ſick, priſoners 
with the rebels, and men on duty amount to 5933. We- 
mys's corps and the ſecond battalion of Skinner's, amounting 
to 500, don't appear in this return. If the ſick, priſoners, and 
on duty, of twelve regiments of Heſſians, and the priſoners 
of Rhall's brigade, none of whom appear in this return, 
amounted to 1599 men; the garriſons then at Halifax and 
Florida added to theſe being 3362 men ; the two returns 
then agree, and ſhew that the army under Sir William Howe 
was 40, 874 men, FM 

Q. On what did you form your calculation of the river 
Delaware being 700 yards broad at or about Trenton ? 

A. I was rs Buns to give the Houſe the beſt information I 
could, They defired me to ſpeak what my memory ſuggeſt- 
ed. Afraid of mifleading the Houſe, I have fince made enquiry 
of people much better informed, and underſtand that no part 
of the river above Trenton exceeded 400 yards. 

Q: Were there not many men of great conſequence in the 
different provinces of North America, reſident at New York 
ard Philadelphia, when you was laſt there? and did you not 
bold ſeveral converſations with them on public affairs? 

A. Ves. 

Q. Have you had an opportunity of converſing and corre- 
ſponding with many perſons who are allowed to be well ac- 
bfr with the affairs of the revolted colonies, and who 

em their fituation might have been well E cr with 
* 8 of the people in thoſe colonies | 

„Les. 

Q. Have many people in America ſuffered by their faith- 
ful attachment to this country ? 

A. Very many.—I have known more inſtances in that 
country, than in any other I have read of, | 


Yor. XII. Dad Q. Is 
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Q. Is not the weather equally boiſterous on the coaſt of 
America, between New York and Rhode Iſland, in the latter 
end of November, as in the beginning of December ? 

A. Storms happen in different months in different years; 
but I have ſeen very fine weather at New York at Chriſt. 
mas. 

Q.: But, in general what is the run of the weather? 

A. To be able to anſwer that,] muſt keep a journal of 
the weather. TI have ſeen both good and bad weather in both 
months, If I was going to navigate there, it would be mat- 
ter of indifference to me in which of the months I ſhould 


go. 
. What number of troops were employed under General 


Grey, when he landed at Bedtord ? 

A. I don't know exactly. I ſhould think between 1500 
and 2000 men. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the King's Ferry on the 
North River? | 

A. Xi 

Was it poſtible for General Waſhington's army to 
have paſſed at the King's Ferry; we in poſſeſſion of the 
eaſtern ſhore of the river, and inclined to have prevented him 
from paſſing there, by our ſhipping, gallies, and other water- 
craft ? | 

A. I ſhould think not. 

Q. Can't our men of war aſcend there, and lie in that 
paſſage with great facility ? 

A. I believe ſo. 

Q. How broad is the North River at the King's Ferry? 

A. T think between two and three miles. 

Q. If General Waſhington had paſſed his army at King's 
Ferry below the Highlands, and General Howe had gone up 
the river with the army under his command, in tranſports and 
boats, how ſoen could General Howe have been down to the 
relief of New York, if it had been attacked on that fide ? 

A. If the wind was fair, a fleet of tranſports would have 
come down in twenty-four hours. If the wind was foul, 
Albany floops generally get about eighteen miles a tide. 

. Are not the winds in the ſummer months alternate, 
land and fea breezes * | 

A. No, not in that river. Southerly winds make fine 
weather. Any wind in the northern quarter generally brings 


foul weather. 
Q. If 


at 
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Qi If General Howe had been in poſſeſſion of the High- 
lands, could you have ſuppoſed any danger from New York, 
or to the ſucceſs of his Majeſty's arms from General Waſhing- 
ton's croſſing the North river at the King's Ferry, if General 


Howe had gone up towards Albany ? 


A. I think an army on board in that river would have 
great advantages on one or either of the banks, 

Q. Should you have apprehended any danger from the 
circumſtances ſtated in the former queſtion ? 

= ſhould not have apprehended any danger of being 
cut Ott. ä 

Q. Would you have wiſhed to have got General Waſhing- 
ton in that ſituation ? 

A. I have ſaid, I think an army in that ſituation that I 
= ſuppoſed, would have great adyantages over one on the 

ore, 

Q. Have you yourſelf expreſſed, or did you ever hear any 
perſon expreſs at the time, any apprehenſions that the fleet 
which firſt ſailed for Rhode Iſland under Lord Howe, in 
queſt of Mr. D'Eſtaing, would be defeated by the enemy? 

A. I don't know any thing of the comparative force of 


the fleets, but I always thought Lord Howe would beat 


Mr. D'Eſtaing. 

Q. In the various converſations, did you ever hear any 
perſon at New York expreſs any doubt on the ſubject? 

A. Moſt people thought as I did on that ſubject. 

Q. How many people do you believe were to be found 
under the protection of his Majeſty's arms at New York in 
the year 1776, after General Howe took poſſeſſion of that 
city, who could have given a minute and exact deſcription 
of Frog's Neck ? 

A. It is very near New Vork; every body there knew it, 
- many knew Frog's Neck there, as would know Hampſtead 
ere, 

How many were to be found in New York that knew 
the Hudſon's River, and the country in the Jerſeys, and 
round about New York ? | | 

A. When they ſtir from home, thoſe are the places they 
go over, If they know any country at all, it 1s that. 
Q: Are the people in America in general leſs acquainted 
with the country that ſurrounds them, than the inhabitants 
of other parts of the world } 

A. Their great traffic there is buying land. I ſuppoſe 
therefore there are more ſurveyors there, than in any other 


part of the world, 
Ddd2 Q. In 
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Q: In your experience in America ſince the rebellion broke 
out, have you found the people leſs diſpoſed to.communicate 
information, than might be neceſſary to promote the cauſe 
of that country. . 

A. There is a great deal of zeal, Nobody is indifferent, 
and the people are great newſmongers. | 

Q. By whom was the perſon who was employed to bring 
away the ſtores from Boſton, forbid to proceed? 

A. The general directed all good ſubjects to bring their 

s in, and they ſhould be taken care of by this Mr, 
Bruſh ; (by the general, I mean Sir William Howe.) The 
people had notice if they did not bring them in, their goods 
would be taken ; that invoices and receipts would be given 
them, and however affected, the people would get their goods 


again at the next poſt. Some progreſs was made in this 


but the people clamoured, refuſed to make out invoices, an 
upon theſe difficulties occurring, the general bid me tell 
Bruſh to defi. | 

Q. Was not the leaving of theſe goods a great advantage 
to the rebels, and a great diſadvantage ta the ſupply of our 
troops? | 

A It was a great advantage to the rebels. Qur troops 
were ſupplied as cheap as they would have been by them. 
They did not mean to take any of them, | 
Q. Were there not proviſions left that would have been of 
vſe to the army? ** | 

A. I don't know, [ Fitharew, 

x: 0 Called in again, 

Q: If che highlands had been taken in the ſpring, and 
General 'Howe bad gone up the North River, might, or 
might not in the operation a junction have been made with 
General Burgoyne early enough in the ſeaſon, for the main 
army to have gone afterwards to Philadelphia in the ſame 
campaign? | 

A. It depends on ſo many circumſtances and operations, 
that I can't take upon me to ſpeak to it, It would require 
a long diſcuffion. 

Q. Conſidering the ſtrength of General Waſhington's ar- 
my at Middlebrook, do you apprehend that 11000 men 
might have been ſafhcient to keep that army in check? 

A. I imagine 21000 of our troops could have beat any ar: 
my Mr. 'Waſhington had. | 

Q; If Sir William Howe had taken only 110090 men into 
the Jerlgys, would not the yemainder of the troops, which c: 

; 'a 1 E took 


took with him, if left at New York, have enabled General- 
Clinton to take the highlands in the mean time ? | 

A. I have faid fo before. 

Q. You have faid, you have returned and been back to 
America in the courſe of the war : whether after the town of 
New York was poſſeſſed by the Britiſh army in September, 
1176, and that you was appointed commandant, you ever 
quitted that poſt until you embarked for England ? 

A. I did not, l 

Q. At what me did you embark for England? 

A. On the 16th of February following. | 

Q. When did you fail for England in your return ta 
America in 1777 ? 

A. I left this town in April, but did not get to America 
till September. 

Q: What time did you leave Portſmouth ? 

A, I was three months getting out, 

Q. When did your ſhip leave Portſmouth ? 

A, In June. . 

Q. Did you fail from England in June??? 

A. I think fo. I know I was near three months at ſea. 

Q. Was you when you failed then charged by the ſecre- 
tary of ſtate with diſpatches for General Howe. 

A. A King's meſſenger brought me letters to Portſmouth 
from the ſecretary of ftate's office to General Howe, and I 
carried them with me. | 

. Did you ſpeak of what paſſed in your abſence from 
America from any other authority than report ? 

A. It muſt be from information only 2 could ſpeak of 
what happened then. | 

. Could you communicate on the diſpoſition and conduct 
of the rebels with any other Americans beſjdes thoſe who 
were in New York ? | 

A, I had opportunities of converſing with every body that 
came into New York, from my fituation, and I made it my 
buſineſs to enquire of every body that I thought could inform 
me of the diſpoſition of the people. I had many opportunities 
of doing ſo, ſome from converſation, ſome from letters. 
Latterly great numbers who had lived among the rebels, came 
in; their information was generally addreſſed to me, I car- 
ned theſe gentlemen and their informations to the King's 
commiſſioners,” I dare not name who they were, otherwiſe 
heir names would gain reſpe& and belief from this Herb. 


3 | 
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The commiſſioners expreſſed theirs, and thought as I did abo 


| the veracity and importance of the informers. 

Qi. Do you ſpeak of the commiſſioners under the ſecon 

commiſſion? 

A. Yes, I ſaid, latterly. | 

Q. Did you ever communicate the contents of ſuch letter 
to the commiſſioners under the firſt commiſſion ? 

A. The letters I mentioned I received after the commi[. 
ſioners under the firſt commiſſion left New Vork; but! 
communicated them to the commiſſioners under the ſeconl 
commiſſion. | 
Qi. Were not flags of truce, generally ſpeaking, brought 
by non-commiſſioned afficers, or perſons aſſociated with the 
rebels, who returned immediately? 1 

A. I have not ſaid, that I learnt it from flags of truce, ] 
have ſaid, that the rebel army ſeeing flags of truce pats, ha 
expreſſed that kind of joy I mentioned. I was led into thi 
enquiry by ſeeing an orderly book of Mr. Waſhington) 
where the aſſertion I mentioned is made. I enquired of peo- 
ple that were then at New York of the reaſon of this order 
and they accounted for it as I have done. | 

Q. Do you think intimation from ſuch perſons was fo fu 
worthy of-belief as to ground your own opinion ? 

A. Yes, a man who was in the rebel orderly room told m, 
that he ſaw General Read, the rebel adjutant- general, com 
into the room, and ſaid, this report had like to have diſband- 
ed their army, and Mr. Waſhington has been obliged to iſle 
this order, 3 

Qt If a treaty was ſo much the object of the wiſhes of th 
rebel army, how do you reconcile Mr. Waſhington's public 
ſignification to them, that there was to be no treaty, wit 
theſe known withes of the army? | | 
A. I imagine that Mr. Waſhington meant to perſuad: 
them, that the King had no gracious intentions towards then, | 
and that the hopes of a treaty were vain. 

By what means did you acquire the knowledge, th y 
after the firſt declaration of the commiſſioners, the rebels were 
[ 

( 


jo 


20 


deſirous to treat? | 

A. From the information I have mentioned as refpeCal, of 
and which the fecond commiſſioners received as ſuch. 

Q. Were not the Congrefs the choſen reprefentatives d fo 
the people ? > 

A. When the firſt Congreſs was formed, it was by all the 
violent people of the country; the moderate did not care v 
appeu 
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zppear in it, and the members of the Congreſs were the moſt 
violent they could chuſe. 
Q. Were they then deſirous to enter into a treaty for re- 
conciliation ? 3 
A. I never ſuppoſed the Congreſs ever was, or will be, 
defirous of entering into a treaty, When I ſay people were 
deſirous of treating, I mean the groſs of the people. | 
Q. To what cauſe do you contribute the failute of a tceaty, 
in 17767. | a | i 
x1 am not knowing enough to ſay that. IN 
Q. Where was you at the time that the rebel army re- 
joiced at the proſpect of a treaty ? + 
A. I was on Staten-Ifſland. 
Q At what time ? Ws '4 66 OO 
A. The order I alluded to of Mr. Waſhington's was the 
I doch of Auguſt. ge 8 ; 
* Q. What time was you on Staten-Iſland? | 
this A. I came there with the troops, and I left it with them. 
Q. At what time? | | 
A. In the year 1776 I was there. I think we left it and 
2 to Long-Iſland in Auguſt, 1776, when we firſt went 
ere, 
1. Q: At what time were the addreſſes preſented, the ſigners 
which, you have ſaid, were thrown into priſon or ſent to 
e mines? | 


i 


p 


E. A, When our army, in conſequence of their going up the 
pa Eaſt River, were in poſſeſſion of the country lying between 


il that and the North River, the addreſſes were preſented by 
people living on that track, and they were printed in the 
c New-Vork paper. | 1 
Q. To whom were they preſented? | 
A. I ſaid they were preſented to the governor, the governor 
ef the province of New-York. | - 
rad Q. How came they to be publiſhed ? 
A. They were publiſhed. . 


hem, F 
Q. By whom ? h | | 

that A. I think at the time there was only one printer in New- 

ver Tork, Mr. Rivington. 


Q. By whoſe order ? | 
able A, I don't know. I commanded there, I know nothing 
ef the publication, | 
% Do you mean that the addreſſes came from Weſt-Che- 
ſer, and the country thereabouts ? we 
1 3+ The addreſſes came from the people about Wen. 
er, 5 
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ſter, New. Rochelle, White-Plains, and the borders of the 
North River ; I don't mean the iſland of New-York. 

Q. Have you reuſon to believe, that thoſe names were pu. 
—_— — the knowledge of the commiſſioners ? 

. No. 

Q. What meaas could be taken for conveying the encon. 
ragement for raifing men into the countries not in poſſeſſion 

the King's forces? ; 

A. Making the encouragement as public as poſſible way 
one means, Another means might have been by a ſecret 
negotiation with our friends in the enemy's country; that 
might not be eaſily got, but it is not impoſſible. 

Q. What do you mean by public as poſſible ? Could pa- 

ers be circulated in the enemy's country ? | 

A. Papers did circulate. The enemy*s cutiofity made our 
papers circulate, Few weeks paſſed, but papers o& theirs ap- 
peared with extracts from ours. 

Q. Were any advertiſemenits, containing pecuniary re- 
wards for perſons to enliſt in the King's ſervice, admitted in 
the rebel papers? E h 

A. I don't apprehend that the rebels would publiſh adver. 
tiſements of that fort ; but I gave an inſtance, that our pa- 
pers were current among them where our advertiſements were 

Q. Did you ever hear, if any perſon employed to circulate 
ſuch encouragement, or to raiſe men, were diſcovered and put 
to death? 

A. Yes, I have heard fo. 1 | 

Q. Dit you ever hear that any men belonging to the ſhips of 
war and tranſports were frequently enlifted in our provincial 
corps, and on application diſcharged back to the ſhips ? 

| 1 Our provincial corps had an intereſt in being complezt, 
and I dare ſay they took ſailors, and I have heard 
being returned. | 
Were not the friends of government almoſt univerſally 
known and perſecuted by the rebels, and often put to death, 
for attempting, or being ſuſpected, to give intelligence in the 
ſervice of the crown ? | 

A. The rebels were watchful, and I think cruel. I think 
ſortie fuck inſfances as are mentioned in the queſtion may 
have happened. | 

Q. Whether the polſeffion of the 28 alone would 
ſecure an open communication up Hudſon's River by water ! 

A. I remember nothing to interrupt it; and I am the lels 
mclined to think it could be interrupted, becauſe the _ 
W 


of ſeveral 
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with a ſuperior army on its banks could not interrupt Mr. 
Vaughan, who went up and burnt Eſopus, and made fre- 
quent landings on that fide of the North River. 

Q. Did you mean that the enemy had an army on the banks 
bf the river at that time, with artillery? _ 

A. Yes, Mr. Putnam commanded there, and appeared 
with artillery on ſeveral points. 
Q. Had he more than one piece of artillery on Veer-plank 
Point ? 
A. I don't know: but I heard a gentleman that was with 
Mr. Vaughan ſay, that they ſaw Putnam drawing his cannon 
about, and placing them where he thought fit, and to moſt 
advantage. 

Q. Did they fire on our ſhips and boats with that attillery ? 

A. Ves, they did. | 

Q. From what point of the river ? 

A. Above the highlands, A 

Q. What is the breadth of the river at King's Ferry? 

A. I believe it is two or three miles, 

Q. Is King's Ferry the point that forms Haverſtraw- Bay? 

A. I don't take notice of names of places. I know no- 


thing of it. 

2 Is the river wide or narrow upwards towards Albany? 

A. It ſometimes extends, and ſometimes contracts; but 
becomes narrower towards Albany. 

. Q. Is it more than a mile broad in any part above King's 
erry ? | 
a I would wiſh to give a preciſe anſwer ; but in diſtances 

on water its impoſſible to be exact. . 

Q. If the enemy were in poſſeſſion of one ſhore, would not 
the water communication up the river in ſhips be prevented ? 

A. I ſhould think not. | 

Q, Is the river in the upper parts leſs than a gun-ſhot 
over ? | 
A, Than a cannon-ſhot certainly. 

Q Whether, in what you have lately ſaid of a ſhip being 
able to paſs the lower overfalls towards Albany, you mean 
a frigate drawing ſeventeen feet of water, or ſuch a mer- 
chant-ſhip as you, have deſcribed going from London-Bridge 
to Albany ? Þ 

A. I did ſay a frigate could come within thirty or forty miles 
of Albany, and a loaded ſhip from London could come to the 
firſt overfall, within twelve miles of Albany, 

Q. What particular obſtructions beſides the overfalls oc- 
cur in the navigation of the river? | 

Vor, XII. Zee A. I have 
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A. I have heard of none. I have always heard there was 
water enough far a frigate, 

Q. Had the enemy any fort upon, or oppoſite to, Marlet's 
Rock, at the entrance of the highlands ? 

A. The rebels had fortified a rock in the highlands which 
Mr, Clinton took. I don't know whether that is the rock 
the queſtion means. 

. Q Whether the river docs not turn almoſt at right angles 
in that part ? 

= The river forms a crook in the highlands ; all the reſt 
is ſtrait, 
Q. Have you any knowledge of the breadth of the river in 
that part ? 

* A. The lands are very high on each fide, which makes 
the ſides look near; but I ſhould gueſs it to be eleven or 
twelve hundred yard-. | 

Q. Is it not a common effect of theſe highlands, to change 
the directions of the wind, or becalm fails of ſhips paſſing 
that ſtreight? | 
A. I don't know whether it changes the direction of the 
"_ N often * 13 * 

Is there any anchorage for Ihips in that 
ſtreights of the highlands ? 5 2 Hs. 

A. Cloſe by the high banks there is no anchorage. 

Qi. Can ſhips navigate the river there without a fair 
wind ? | , 

A. I have frequently paſſed through there though againſt 

the. wind, for the tide was very ſtrong. | 
Qt. In what ſize ſhip? 

A. In*an Albany loop. 

Q. Whether in a change of wind, that ſhips could not 
p_ forward on their courſe upon the river, it would nod 

neceſſary to return back with the next ebb-tide, or to an- 

chor? | hi 
A. If the tide was for you, you could go on, if againſt m 
you, you could go back. kt 

Q. If ancboring, and the enemy having poſſeſſion of ei- 
ther ſide of the river with artillery, would it not be neceſſary m 

to land and diflodge them, in order to protect tranſport-ſhips WM lat 
from annoyance ? mw, | 

A. If an army, whofe motions were quicker on board of up 

ſhip, found an advantage in landing, they might land ; but 
if they ſaw a great inconvenience in that, they would of 
courſe wait till a wind offered to carry them 1 ſe; 
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Q. Do yon mean that the ſhips could lie under the fire of 
thoſe batteries ? | 

A. If they found they could not land the troops to ad- 
yance, I conceive they would not approach the batteries with- 
out a fair wind, 

Q. What iſland do you mean could have been fortified in 
Boſton Bay for the protection of the ſhips of war? 

A. I don't know the name of the iſland that would have 
been the propereſt, nor what iſland General Howe's letter re- 
fers to. l | 

Q. Do you ſuppoſe the loyal inhabitants of any of the 
provinces poſſeffed by the King's troops, though they were 
armed, were capable of defending that province after the 
Britiſh army quitted it, in the campaigns 1777 and 1778 

A. I don't apprehend that the inhabitants of any of tho 
provinces, in the years 1777 and 1778, were able to have de- 
ſended themſelves from the continental army without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of troops; but I have inſtances of their being very 
ready to arm; I got ten companies of the inhabitants of 
New-York to cloath themſelves in uniform dreſſes, to learn 
their exerciſe, without putting governtnent to a farthing ex- 
pence 3 and they offered to defend the town or any of the 
forts about it that might allow the King's troops to go againſt 
the rebels. | 

Q. Did you ever know an inſtance of ſome of the diſaf- 
feted Americans making ſuch declarations in favour of go- 
vernment, and receiving pardons for their paſt erimes, w 
the troops were withdrawn from the province, join the rebel 
amy, and were afterwatds taken priſoners with that pardon 
in their pockets ? | 

A. T have. | vx 

Q. Whether the country about Philadelphia is level or 
hilly, interſperſed with woods, and very ſtrong, for ſeveral 
miles round Philadelphia, more particularly near the Schuyl- 
kill River ? 

A. Within a few miles of Philadelphia it is plain; a few 
miles from thence it riſes into hills, but they are not very 


How is the country on both fides of the Schuyl-kill 

upwards from Philadelphia ?. | 
A. It is hilly, not mountainous, | | 
Q. What are the different ſtations in which you have 
ſerved during the twenty-five years you have been in Ame- 
Fey 8 rica? 


* 
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rica x Did not you ſerve as barrack-maſter, and for What 
time 

A. When the war in America was over, my command ag 
quarter-maſter-general ceaſed, and the King made me har. 
rack-maſter-general : I ſerved in that capacity fill the King 
gave me a regiment, I was barrack-maſter-general from 

1765 or 1966, till the troops were leaving Halifax in 1777, 

Q. Did you ever know an army, or a large corps of 
troops, move in an enemy's country, expecting to be attack. 
ed, that carried nineteen, fifteen, or even ten days proviſions 
on their backs; or was it of ſcouting parties only you meant, 
when you ſpoke of thoſe quantities of . being lo 
carried ? 

A. The whole army, penetrating into the country through 
the woods, carried often ten days proviſions. Scouting parties 
have carried fourteen or nineteen days proviſions. 

Q. Do you think a ſoldier can uſe his arms in action with 
either of thoſe quantities of proviſions at his back ? 

A. If he came to be cloſely engaged he would very proba- 
bly lay them down, 

Q: Then it is your opinion, that this i is a proper quanti- 
ty of proviſions to be carried in an enemy's country, expedt- 
ing to be attacked? - 

A. The country I allude to was an enemy's country, apd 
the enemies they had to engage carried packs, which thay 
likewiſe laid down when they had to engage. 

Q. Whether ten pounds of flour and forty ounces of pork 
(the proportion you name for each ſoldier) IS a ſuitable aſ- 
{ortment for ſubſiſting an army in an enemy's country, where 
proviſions are not certainly to be procured on the route ? 
A. I have ſeen armies live and thrive on it for three or 
four months together. A 

Without any other proviſions ? 

A. No cattle, I mean at Crown Point: we fed on flour 
and pork, in the proportion I ſpeak of, for three or four 
months without any other proviſions. 

Were they on a march at that time? 

. They had marched and did march, and were "ai 
hard work. 

Q. Whether the 20,000 men you ſaid the general officer 
demanded, had not relation to the firſt year of the war? 

2 know nothing of the fact of the general officer's 
baving made the demand. I was aſked, if the force ſent out 
was Nee to ae the rebellion: I ſaid, I never had 


heard 
\ 
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heard any body wiſh for ſo much. I was aſked who had 
faid ſo, or on what-occaſion the converſation aroſe ? I replied, 
that I couid not be miſtaken in ſaving ſo, for they had often 
blamed an acquaintance of mine for aſking 20, ooo men, and 
] had often been obliged to take his part and Wer ng him 
ſor making the demand. 

Q. Do you apply the opinion you have given on General 
Howe's letters, written to Lord Dartmouth, about the poſts 
to be taken on the North River, to the year 1776 ? 

A. I fancy the letter was dated in 1776. Should that 
operation have becn undertaken in 1776, 1 can't ſay. The 
beſt time for an operation on that river was when Mr. Bur- 
goyne was on the other end of it. 

Q. Was you the bearer of General Howe's diſpatches to 
the ſecretary of ſtate, when you returned from America in 
February, 1777 ? : 

A. I carried General Howe's diſpatches to the ſecretary 
of ſtate. 

Q Di you underſtand that the miniſter was referred'to 
you for information z reſpecting the ſtate of America at that 
time ? 

A. The lite told me ſo. 

Q. Was ſuch information aſked of you 2 ; 

A. I was defired to give an account of what was paſting, 
ind the Gazette that was formed in conſequence, was partly 
taken from my information. I had no inſtructions from Ge- 
neral Howe to give any particular informations. 

Q. Did you make known to the ſecretary of ſtate what 
proſpect the rebels had of bringing an —_y into the field 
that ear? 

A. J gave him information of whatever was paſſing G I 
knew of; 1 had no information to lay Lakers him but what 
was public. 

Q. Was you the general that was e! reſpecting the 
expedition from Canada? 

A. No, I was not conſulted. 

Q. What was the rebel force under Putnam on the 270 
of 08 ? Have you not ſuppoſed it to be oοο men? 
learnt from ſeveral people at New-Y ork, that the 
force under Putnam at Long-Iſland was 000 men, 

Q. How many of the — were there killed or taken 
1 'S 1 4 

A. About 2000. | 2 ö nus 

% What became of the reſt of the force ? 4 
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A. A great many eſcaped over Mill-Dam : the tide was 
in about te time of the action, and the water pretty high, 
but when it came to fall, the rebels ſcrambled through the 
mud and ſaved themſelves behind the lines. 

Q. Was then the remainder (the 5000 men) in the lines 
at the time you profeſs to have been with your brigade with. 
in 150 yards of the lines? AC 
A. No; I aid Putnam had 5000 men; he put 300 in the 
lines; the ret were in the heights : thoſe I mentioned to 
have croſſed the Mill-Dam and gone through the water, 
made their cfcape afterwards. | 
QQ. What became of the reſt that were on the heights ? 

A. All who did not eſcape in the way I ſpoke of were 
killed or taken. erte 
Q. What became of the large remainder with which Ge- 
neral Putnam came. out of the lines ? 8 | 

A. Putnam did not come out of the lines; he remained 
there with the 300 men : 2000 of the 6700 wers taken or 
killed; the reſt eſcaped over the Mill-Dam, or ſcrambled 
through the mud and got behind the lines. 

Q: Whether you have found, generally ſpeaking, that the 
accounts given by the Americans, both here and abroad, of 
the ſtate of the rebels, were uninfluenced by fituation and 
circumſtances affecting the ſecurity of their own property? 
A. Lapprehend that all people may be blinded by their 
intereſt, and it ſometimes deceives them, and fometimes leads 
them to deceive others. Bate 
Would you, if you commanded the Britiſh army in 
America, have riſked any operation or movement of conſe- 
quence on ſuch authorities only ? __ 
A. There is a number of people in America on whoſe au- 
thority I would riſk any thing. When I conſider that queſ- 
tion, I don't conſider what country a man is of: my con- 
gdence is perſonal and not local. | 

Q. Was it your lot to have ever commanded, in any of- 
fenſive operation, in any one action during the preſent war? 
A. I have not had the honour of being in ſuch a ſituation. 

Q. Have you any property in that part of the American 
edtonies now in poſſeſſion of the rebels, or any pecuniary 
intereſt by mortgage or otherwiſe depending therein ? 
A. The King gave officers that were reduced fome land; 
J had my ſhare ; but there is no part of it that the rebels 
ean damage; it is all wood that never brought me a ſhilling. 

| | UTR 


= 


01% Called in again. 

The latter part of the laſt queſtion was repeated. | 

A. There is a man or two in America that owes me a tri- 
fle of money: I ſhall not be paid the ſooner or later for any 
thing I have faid in this committee: all the people in Ame- 
rica don't owe me 1 500l. | | 

Sir Nilliam Howe. Q. You have ſaid that the groſs of 
the people were deſirous to treat; did they make an offer to- 
wards 1t to the firſt commiſſioners ? | 

A. I know nothing of that: the groſs of the people can't 
make offers; they would be banged if they did. 

Q. Was there any means for the commiſſioners, in the 
firſt commiſſion, to treat with the people in general without 
having firſt defeated the American army? | 

A. I apprehend, that the great art of the commiſſioners 
was to contrive how to carry on ſuch a treaty without its be- 
ing diſcovered. wm £1 

Q. Were the firſt commiffioners authorized by their in · 
— 712 to treat in the mode you have ſuppoſed they might 
treat > 6 k i 

A. I know nothing of the commiſſioners? powers. 

Q: You have ſaid, that the rebels had a ſuperior army 
=_ General Vaughan burnt Eſopus; where was that ar- 
m 

5 With Putnam, on the banks of the Hudſon's River. 

Q. Of what number did it conſiſt? | 

A. I don't know; it was near Connecticut; ' ſeveral days 
paſſed and he had time to colleR a great force. 

Q- Do you know that force was collected? 

G — The officers, who came down with General Vaughan, 
them. | 
Q. What number did they deſcribe them to be? 
A. I don't know: Mr, Vaughan thought them ſuperior 

to him, or he would have driven them away. 

Q., When was it that you had the ten companies of Pro- 
vincials at New- York, and what force had the enemy in the 
neighbourhood at that time 2 | a pk 

It was the winter before laſt, when the enemy were 

threatening an invaſion upon New-York. +: * 

3 What appearance did they make of threatening an in- 

ls. EI 

A. They were collecting carriages and aſſembling people. 
General Clinton believed it, and ftopped me from going to 
Rhode-Iflang on the oU¹d li. 
Wn off Q. Was 
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Q. Was you going to Rhode-If)and with troops or alone; 

A. Going to take the command at Rhode-Iſland. 
we Did you know what force Sir Henry Clinton had 

ere ? 

A. I can't recolle&. 

Q. Can you fay that the rebels had any colleQed ſoxce 
n the highlands and New- Vork at that time ? 

A. They were collecting in Connecticut. 

Q. From whence were the troops ſupplied with fuel du- 
ring the time they were at Philadelphia ? 

A. I don't know particularly; 

Q. Then you don't know that they were ſupplied with ſu- 
5 from woods, within one, two, or three miles of the town! 

A. Yes, I think ſo; they cut down a few trees, off gen- 
tlemen's eſtates, but they were not continued woods; 

d. From your knowledge of the quantity of fuel necef- 
fary for ſo large a body of troops as were then at Philadel: 
Phia, do you apprehend they could be ſupplied but from a 

of wood * r 

A. I don't remember any tracts of wood 3 

Q. Muſt it have been a conſiderable quantity of wood to 
05 that army ? 

Yes, certainly. 

Q. Do you think that Sir Wil'iam Howe left at New: 
York, under the command of Sir Henry Clinton, a leſs force 
than was neceſſary for that ſervice ? 

A. I dare ſay the general made the juſt proportion: 0 
accident happened to Generel Clinton from the force that 
was left with him. 

Q. Do you think Sir William Howe left too ſmall a fore 
for the defence of Rhode-Iſland? 

A. I never thought ſo: they have always aint 
themſelves there though attacked. 

Q. Are you of opinion, that the 14,000 rank and file Sir 
Wiltam Howe took with, him into Penſylvania, were too 
great a number, when he expetted to meet General Waſhing: 
ron's army conſiſting of 15,000 rank and file, excluſive of 
militia. 

A. I did not know the general's intelligence, and therefore 
cannot offer a criticiſm on his diſpoſition, 

Q. You have ſaid, that Sir William Howe ſent a plan 
for going up the North River ; do you know that the cit. 
cumſtances of the war varied very much in North America! 


Ma Les, but the North River and its advantages * 
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Q. Are you of opinion, that General Burgoyne's ſucceſs 
in taking Ticonderoga, was a good reaſon for Sir William 
Howe's going up the North River at that time, when there 
did not appear any conſiderable army to oppoſe General Bur- 
goyne's progreſs to Albany? 

A. That depends on Sir William Howe's intelligence; 
and if that led him to believe that General Burgoyne was not 
to be oppoſed by a conſiderable army, I am forry his intelli- 
gence was not verified. 

Q. Are you of opinion if we had taken the forts in the 
highlands in the ſpring 1777, that we could have kept them 
without keeping an army in the highiands ? 

A. Yes, if we had kept a good garriſon, 

Q: When the Phenix and the Roſe went up the Hudſon's 
River, did you ever hear the opinion of the ſea officers on that 
occaſion with reſpect to the remaining there without a great- 
er force ? | 

A. I know the rebels were like to have burnt the two 
ſhips. 

Q Do you know what was the opinion of the ſea officers 
before the ſhips went up? 


A. No. 

Q, 2 there any time to fortify any iſland when the ar- 
my was coming away from Boſton ? 

A. When we were in Nantaſket Road we could have taken 
our own time, 

Q. Do you remember the number of days proviſions we 
then had ? 

A. I don't remember the number of days, but I know the 
rem ſent me to try what proviſions could be picked up at 

alifax to prepare for the army. 
10 What number of victuallers were taken in Boſton har- 

ur? 

A. I believe a number of ſhips were taken beſides the 
tranſports. I do not know their lading. 

Q Whether Mr. Bruſh who had the care of the goods at 
Boſton was not put into that place by General Gage ? 

A. Ves. 

Q. When did General Clinton come to America ? 
= I don't know the day General Clinton came to New- 

ork, 

Do you know how Sir William Howe's troops in Jerſey 
vere diſpoſed of, the beginning of the campaign of 1777 ? 

A. No, I don't know exactly. [Withdrew. 

Vor. XII. Ff June 
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Rt. Hon. T. Right Hon. T. Town/hend role, and prefaced his motion, c 
Townjbrnd. to addreſs the King, not to prorogue the Parliament, with a d 
general view of the preſent ſtate of our affairs. He obſerved, d 

that miniſters had aſſerted, that the majority of America m 

wiſhed for an accommodation; if this was the caſe, it was a th 

very ſtrong argument for Parliament to continue fitting, ft 


that they might co-operate in the much wiſhed for work of P: 
peace. It had been ſaid, indeed, that the crown might call pL 


them together at fourteen days notice; he demied, however, to 
that the militia act of 1776, which he ordered to be read, gave ch 
them any ſuch powers in the preſent caſe; he took notice of Ml th 
the preparations of France, and the alarming proſpe& of a Ml di 
ſpeedy rupture with Spain, while our reſources were drained th 
by the horrid war with America; France had not as yet made ¶ or 
exertions in any degree proportioned to thoſe which ſhe had vi 


made for ſeveral years paſt; ſhe had a fleet nearly equal to out wt 
own; and fatal indeed might be the reſult, if Spain, who was en 
freſh for the conteſt, whole fleets have not been beaten, whote WM be 
reſources have not been waſted, ſhould throw her weight into ag; 
the ſcale. With regard to Ireland, from her defencele(s and the 
miſerable condition, ſhe was an inviting object of attack; and and 
treated as ſhe had been, goaded and perſecuted, injured and op- mi 
preſſed, mocked and inſulted year after year, what muſt be her WM lik 
feelings? Every ſeſſions hopes of redrels had been held out to (if ſuc 
her, and as conſtantly diſappointed. He beſought miniſters to Wi pot 
conſider, that it was their wretched miſerable plan of pro» Wl ter 
craſtination which loſt us America, He had never heard he 
thoſe who ſupported the characters of the miniſters the moſt WI par 
zealouſly, go farther in their vindication of their meaſuts Will © | 
with regard to America than this: “ Their meaſures” they * 
will ſay, © were right in themſelves, but unfortunately every“ 
e ſtep was taken à year too late: that is, that the meafures Wl © ; 
of 1775 ought to have been thoſe of 1774, thoſe of 1776 Ml ©: 
thoſe of 1775, thoſe of 1777 thoſe of 1776, and thoſe of He 
1778 thoſe of 1777. Let them, ſaid he, keep this unfortu- val 
nate circumſtance in their minds, and beware of the ſame Wl opi1 
miſtake in the affairs of Ireland; they will perhaps find, that bot 
the meaſures which they intend to take in tavour of Ireland vas 
may be ineffectual in 1780, though they might have produced ¶ nior 
every defired end in 1779. Diſcontent and inſurrection may i and 
be caſily preyented in time, but we have woeful experience, Wi "hc 
that if once raiſed they are not eafily quelled. Among the nig 
26S maaſ mb 
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many alarming circumſtances of the preſent times, he parti- 


cularly adverted to the total want of foreign alliances, He 
dwelt for ſome time on this matter with great energy,—After 


diſcuſſing theſe various topics with ability, he proceeded to . 


make ſome very pointed obſervations on the preſent ſtate of 
the American enquiry, which he thought was one of the 
ſtrongeſt arguments for his intended motion. To prorogue 
Parliament, in the preſent ſtage of it, would be to injure the 
public, who had a right to have the affair ſifted to the bot- 
tom, as well as to the commanders, who have had freſh 
charges brought againſt them by the witneſſes adduced by 
the noble Lord, and who will not, if Parliament is imme- 
diately prorogued, have an opportunity of doing juſtice to 
themſelves on thoſe charges, either by a croſs-examination, 
or by what is much more material, the production of freſh 
witneſſes to contradict the newevidence.— The commiſhoners 
who had been ſent to America, he could not but obſerve, had 
exerted their firſt endeavours to procure peace, but they had 
been ſtill more induſtrious to cblle& matter of accuſation 
againſt the commanders in chief. This was obſervable by 
the turn of their queſtions in this enquiry, and the aſſiduity 
and ſpirit, not to ſay acrimony, with which they had exa- 
mined the witnefſes,—As the preſent motion might poſſibly, 
like many others made from that fide of the Houſe, fail of 
ſucceſs, he ſhould take the preſent, as it might be the laſt op- 
portunity, of making ſome comments on the evidence, Af- 
ter beſtowing the warmeſt encomiums on Lord Cornwallis, 
he obſerved, that his firſt anſwer was the moſt honourable 
panegyric on Sir William Howe, “ whole activity the noble 
Lord had highly commended,” profeſſing himſelf “ happy 
in a public opportunity to declare his great regard and veneration 
* for the character of Sir William Howe,” and adding, “ that, 
* in his opinion, Sir William had deſerved greatly of bis couniry, 
* which he had ſerved with fidelity, aſſiduity and great ability.“ 
He took notice of the difference of conduct of Lord Corn- 
vallis and General Grey with regard to anſwering matters of 
opinion, —As circumſtances then ſtood, he thought them 
both right, — General Grey was not to return to America, it 
Was therefore his duty as well as his right to deliver his opt- 
nions concerning the operations and practicability of the war, 
and the temper of the inhabitants; but had Lord Cornwallis, 
Who was to return to America, where the command in chief 
might devolve on him, given his opinions, he might have been 


mbaraſſed by them, as he might ſee reaſon to change them, 
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and they would certainly be made uſe of againſt him if he 
failed of ſucceſs. —He believed however (he did not ſay this 
from any thing Lord Cornwallis had ſaid to him) if the noble 
Lord had been called to a ſecond examination, after opinions 
had been given by others, he would readily have declared his 
Own. e then proceeded to draw a compariſon between 
the evidence of General Grey and General Robertſon. —Ge. 
neral Grey, he obſerved, was one of the moſt reſpectable 
officers in the Britifh or any other ſervice ; he had ſerved 
with the greateſt reputation both in Germany and America; 
though he gave his opinions frankly, he was not a man to 
take them up lightly.— With regard to General Robertſon, 
he was a very able and a very deſerving officer; but General 
Grey gave his opinions of the ſtrength of the country from 
experience, General Robertſon only from ſeeing ſome parts of 
it with a military eye.—General Grey gave no opinions of 
what happened before he came, or of what he did not himſelf 
ſee. His ſervices, and thoſe of Lord Cornwallis, had been as 
enterpriſing and as active, though not, he believed, fo lucra- 
tive as thoſe of General Robertſon ; they both ſtand as high 
in the eſtimation of military men as any officers in the ſer- 
vice; they are both remarkable for nothing more than their 
oy of enterprize. Much had been faid of the length of 

neral Robertſon's evidencee ;—many cauſes contributed to 
it, Lord George Germain had ſtarted many new topics, — 
he had aſked queſtions concerning plundering, not protecting 
the inhabitants, and not forming corps of loyal Provincials,— 
Governor Johnſtone had touched on the ill package of goods 
and ſtores taken from Boſton, and the not fortifying the 
iflands in the bay; and befides, as direct anſwers could not be 
got from the General, it was neceſſary to atk five or fix to get 
an anſwer to one queſtion. Having dwelt for ſome. time 
on theſe matters, Mr. Townſhend adverted to the minifterial 
accounts of the loyalty of two thirds of the Americans; if 
this was true, he could not account for the number of refugees 
now in England. Two thirds of the people, ſupported by an 
army of 60,000 men, excluſive of an American army in the 
ſervice of government, ſtated as much ſuperior to that in arms 
againſt Great Britain, ought to have diſpoſſeſſed Congreſs of 
their power; he, for his part however, did not believe theſe 
accounts; they outraged common ſenſe; they were contra- 
dicted by daily experience, —Mr. Galloway, he underſtood, 


was to be the next witneſs ; he did not mean to reflect on 


him, he ſhould ſhew his ignorance and maleyolence if ww 
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That gentleman, he heard twenty years ago, was a man of very 
conſiderable abilities; he was elected a member of the firſt 

Congreſs; General Robertſon had deſcribed the election of 
that Congreſs in theſe words: “the moſt violent of the A- 

« mericans choſe the moſt violent among themſelves.” He 

had left that Congreſs, and had come over to Sir William 

Howe. Since the evacuation of Philadelphia, he had found 

his way to England, and was now under the protection and 

in the pay of government. He did not mention that laſt cir- 

cumſtance by way of reproach 3 he thought the miniſters 

highly blameable, if he did not receive ſome proviſion from 

them; it was a circumſtance, however, which would ſet his 
evidence, if he ſhould be the next witneſs examined, in a 

very invidious light; any accuſation he might bring againft 

the general would have a very unfavourable appearance, if 
brought at a time when he can receive neither croſs-exami- 

nation nor contradiction. Did miniſtry, he aſked, wiſh to 
drive from the ſervice, at this time, the officers who were now 

the objects of enquiry ? had they not already almoſt diſ- 

mantled it by ſtripping it of the great men who had been ob- 

liged to decline command? he wiſhed them ſeriouſly to think 

how they added to that number. The noble Lord had pro- 

poſed ſome queſtions concerning the landing at Quebec; 

had he forgotten who led the light infantry, who led the ad- 

vanced guard—he had almoſt 1aid, the forlorn hope of that 
army ?—[t was Sir William Howe—it was that Sir William 

Howe, who was now the object of their attack, — After 

dwelling for ſome time on this matter, with an energy chat did 

the higheſt honour to his feelings, he reprobated very warm- 

ly the pitiful, wretched policy of the preſent miniſters with 

regard to thoſe whom they employ. There lurks, he ob- 

ſerved, in every branch of the ſervice, ſomething that is 

greater and more powerful than the commander in chief, — 

lomebody whom no favours can oblige, no confidence attach 

If an officer has ſucceſs, it is well; but if he fails, there :s 

ſomebody tc be brought forward, who is to traduce his mea- 

ſures, and to ſtab his character. The court conters com- 

mand in one place, and confidence in another, it is a vice 

that runs through every department. — Perhaps, continues 

he, there lurks at this moment in Sir Henry Clinton's army, 

ſome dark aſſaſſin, ſome ſkulking ſpy, to watch his actions, to 

treaſure up every little incident, and if he fails of that ſuc- 

eeſs which has been repreſented as almoſt certain, to become 


his accuſer. That honourable commander has already re- 
ccived 
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ceived one ſpecimen of the good-will of miniſters.— per- 
haps there is ſome perſon waiting to perform the like good 
office to Lord Cornwallis, on whom the command may de. 
volve ;—for him he could not but moſt ſenſibly feel z—he was 
almoſt as near to him in blood, and as near in friendſhip and 
affection, as a brother ;—he could not but call to mind the 
zeal with which he had ſerved, and. the heavy price he had 
paid in family diſtreſs for indulging his paſſion for the ſervice 
of his country. He concluded by obſerving, that he ſhould 
have thought himſelf fully juſtified in his motion, by the ge- 
neral ſtate of public affairs, — but that the preſent ſtate of the 
enquiry made it an object of parliamentary juſtice — When 
two parties were at iſſue, and one of them had it in his power 
to ſtop the proceſs when he pleaſed, it became the Houle to 
interpoſe, and to prevent an abrupt end being put to the bu- 
faneſs, at the time when the ſtate of the evidence is moſt ad- 
vantageous to that party, and moſt injurious to the other, — 
He therefore moved, 

C“ That an humble addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, to 
expreſs the deep concern his faithful Commons feel for the 
ſeries of diſappointments, and calamitous events that have at- 
tended the American war: 

© That, imprefſed with the duty they owe to the public 
in their capacity of a national inqueſt, y have been ſome 
time engaged to inveſtigate the cauſes of ſuch misfortunes: 

That in the progreſs of their enquiry, much important 
matter has appeared reſpecting the deliberation, and the exe- 
cutive conduct of the war. That the part of the examination 
immediately before them promiſes diſcoveries into many other 
objects that it may be highly eſſential to lay before his Ma- 
jeſty, in order to enable his Majeſty to form a juſt judgment 
upon paſt meaſures, and to aſſiſt his future councils: 

That an interruption in their procceding at the preſent 
crifis would not only defeat theſe great and neceſſary purpoſes, 
but alſo would be ſubverſive of the juſtice due to characters of 
perſons in great office among his Majeſty's confidential ſer- 
vants, and others of high rank in his army, which ftand at 
preſent committed by contradifory evidence in matter of 
opinion, and by obſcure, becauſe imperfect evidence, in mat- 
ter of fact: 

„ For theſe reaſons, and others that are too diſſinctly 
pointed out by the exigencies of the time, they humbly im- 
plore his Majeſty not to prorogue the Parliament before the 


preſent enquiry ſhall be finiſhed ; and they beg leave to _ 
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his Majeſty, that they will chearfully forego all conſideration 
of the private benefits and comforts of a receſs, to proſecute 
a duty highly conducive to the public ſatisfaction, and in the 
courle of which, lights may be derived of the utmoft impor- 
tance to the policy, 1f not to the ſalvation of the ſtate,” 

The motion was ſeconded by Sir Robert Clayton. 

Lord Beauchamp replied, The ſubſtance of his reply was, Lord Ban- 
that the fitting of Parliament would not conduce to more champ. 
yigorous and effective exertions on our part, for that we were 
nat able to do more, though Spain ſhould declare in favour 
of France, on the probability of which he did not pretend to 
decide. 

Reſpecting Ireland, he mentioned ſeveral inſtances of the 
loyalty and affection of that country; and ſaid the rumours 
of an inſurrection in the county of Monaghan aroſe only from 
the people of property in that county, each individual of 
whom bore their own expences, proceeding to an election of 
their own officers ; and that Ireland, whatever her juſt com- 
plaints might have been, no longer had reaſon to doubt of the 
ſincerity of Great Britain, as the nation, through the medi- 
um of both Houſes of Parliament, ſtood ſolemnly pledged to 
redreſs the grievances of that country, by an unanimous vote 
of both Houſes, f 

As to the ſitting of Parliament, to conſider of proper terms 
to be revived or offered to America, that was totally unneceſ- 
ſary ; becauſe overtures to America had been already made, 
and rejected; and before any farther. ſteps could be taken to- 
wards a conciliation, overtures muſt firſt come from America. 

And as to keeping Parliament fitting for the purpoſe of go- 
ing through the evidence in the committee to enquire into the 
conduct of the American war, it was, in his opinion, entire- 
ly unneceſſary. The commanders had been charged, out of 
doors, with miſconduct; they had been permitted to bring 
evidence to juſtify their conduct, and ſcreen themſelves, 

Their defence involved an implied cenſure -upon the noble 
Lord the American ſecretary. It was proper, therefore, that 
bis Lordſhip ſhould be heard in reply. It was propoſed not - 
to deny him this act of indifferent juſtice ; conſequently, if 
the committee ſhould top ſhort, he did not ſee how either ſide 
could reaſonably complain ; and as for commenting on the 
evidence given in a committee, he begged pardon of the right. 
honourable gentleman who made the motion ; but he believed 
till the Houſe was in poſſeſſion regularly of that evidence, it 
was extremely irregular to comment or argue upon it, ſo as 


to influence or direct the judgment of the Houle, 


His 
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His Lordſhip moved the order of the day, by way of the 
previous queſtion ; not wiſhing he ſaid to give a negative to a 


meaſure which, if rightly timed, or neceſſary from the exiſt. 
1 of affairs, might become extremely proper. 


overnor Johnſtone replied, to what he deemed the perſo- 
nal charges made by the right honourable gentleman who 
made the motion ; and which, he obſerved, though equally 
applicable to the reſt of his brother commiſſioners, bore the 
appearance of being particularly levelled againſt him. He 
would not fay that thoſe charges were malicious, becauſe he 


knew the honofirable gentleman was ſuperiag to any motive; 


of faction or malice ; but he could not help obſerving, but 
for that circumftance, they bore every appearance of it. 

The honourable gentleman had particularly alluded to his 
examining General Robertſon reſpecting the evacuation of 


- Boſton, and of his mnuely enquiring into the number and 
quality of every bale of goods which was left behind. No- 
thing could be ne unjuſt, reſpecting that part of his inten- 
tions, in wiſheng to be inforined particularly as to the evagy-., 
ation of Boſton, than thoſe imputed to him by the honoufh-" 
ble gentleman. He had other reaſons for putting quęſidha 


on that ſubject. He knew the hurry and confuſion reſulting 


from ſuch a ſituation too well to ſuppute that the regular "and 


proper arrangements of an un*mbarraſied evacuation coul# be 
minutely attended to, He did not look for it; he did not 
| expect it; 


A principal motive he had for puſhing that part of the 


examination alluded to by the honourable gentleman was 
of a private as well as of a public nature. The widow 
and relations of the late Captain Banks, who ſaid, if Go- 


vernor's, or ſome other iſland in Boſton harbour, had been 
fortified, he could have kept his ſtation, in order to protect 
the victuallers, ſtore- ſhips, &c. when Sir William Howe eva- 


cuated that town : but that being neglected, he was preven- 


ted by a battery on ſhore, which annoyed him in his ſtation, 


This was the reaſon why he examined General Robertſon 


cloſcly on that ſubject. He thought, from Sir William 
Howe's letter to Lord Dartmouth, on the gth of October, 


1775, and in a ſubſequent letter to the ſame noble Lord, on 


the fame ſudject, recommending, or rather ſuggeſting the 


propriety and apparent neceflity of fortifying that iſland, that 
before the general left Boſton he would have given orders for 


carrying into execution a meaſure which he himſelf ſeemed ſo 


warmly to approve : nay, the general had actually given o. 
ders for taking a ſurvey, and ſeeing and fixing on the mol 
1} proper 
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proper ſpot to erect the propoſed defences, in order to counter- 
act any batteries or defences on ſhore, which might be erect- 
ed in caſe of an evacuation. But no ſuch defences had been 
erected ; and, on that preſumed neglect, the late Captain 
Banks had founded his juſtification, in not remaining on his 
ſation, to protect the victuallers, ſtore-ſhips, &c. daily ex- 

Qed from Europe; and which, from that circumitance, 
had fallen into the hands of the enemy, much to their ad- 
vantage, and our detriment and damage. 

It had come out in the courſe of the examination, however, 
he was free to acknowledge, that a ſhip of war had kept the 
fame ſtation which Captain Banks deemed dangerous and un- 
tenable, for eight days, which ſhewed that the neglecting to 
fortify the iſland was not a matter of ſuch importance as he 
was at firſt led to imagine; though ſtil] he could not ſee any 
reaſon which could induce the general to neglect to give the 
neceſſary directions, becauſe its being fortified would have 
precluded a poſſibility of excuſe, 

It was ſtrongly inſinuated, though not aſſerted by the ho- 
nourable gentleman, that he wiſhed to criminate the comman- 
der in chief. He was ſure he could not have any intereſt, nor 
could.he gratify any reſentment, for he r=tained none againſt 
the honourable general, He had the honour of knowing him 
perſonally ; he had the higheſt ſenſe of the zeal, alacrity, and 
ſpirit, manifeſted in the ſervice of his country. When he 
ſaid this, he neither wanted to qualify his words or his general 
opinions, What he ſaid, he ſaid openly ; he never was, nor 
delieved ever would be, reconciled to the expedition to the 
ſouthward, He had an high opinion of the proteſſional abi- 
lity and perſonal integrity of General Grey, but he was not 
yet convinced how op-rations by Cheſapeak could promiſe to 
be the beſt co-operation with 1 — Burgoyne down Hud-— 
ſon's River, From the firſt moment he gave an opinion in 
that Houſe, ſince the commencement of the preſent ſeſſion, 
he expreſſed hs diſapprobation of the quitting the Jerſeys, 
and going to the ſouthward by ſea, He was no military man, 
but from what he could gather fom the evidence at the bar, 
he had heard nothing ſufficient to induce him to alter his opi- 
nion: that dulneſs might proceed from bis ignorance and 
want of diſcrimination, but ſuch as his judgment was, he 
muſt abide by it; it ought and would be his only guide; con- 
ſequently, till he heard better reaſons than any that had been 
yet aſſigned, he muſt continue of his former opinion, that the 
beſt mode of co-operating with General Burgoyne in the 
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neighbourhood of Albany, was not to go round by Cheſapeak, 
and carry on operations at ſome hundred miles diſtance. 

The right honourable gentleman animadverted with great 
ſeverity on the evidence delivered at the bar dy Genetal Ro- 
bertſon. He has deſcribed him, as giving opinions on which 
he was not competent to ſpeak, becauſe he was then in his 
military government of New-York, but I ſhould have ima- 
gined that the honourable gentleman would have given the 
general ſome degree of credit for his long experience in the 
ſervice ; for his local knowledge of the country; for the very 
high opinion entertained of his military knowledge and ex. 
perience, by Sir William Howe, his principal in command, 

I obſerve from a Jetter, written by Sir William Howe, 
that when the rebels began to fortify themſelves on Dorcheſter 
Neck and heights over Boſton, that General Robertſon offer. 
ed to attack them (not to treat with them, as bas been ſtated 
in a certain morning print) before they had effeCted their pur. 
poſes, which attack would have taken place, but from acci. 
dents of wind and weather, It is well known that if they 
had been drove from that poſt, that the royal army could 
have remained in Boſton, 2s long as it appeared convenient, 
and have quitted it at pleaſure, and without a riſque of in- 
convenience or hazard. There is another letter in the cor- 
reſpondence, in which Sir William Howe, as well as in the 
former, beſtows high commendations on General Robertſon, 
and deſires that he may be again ſent to America, as an able 
and uſeful officer. This teſtimony of the commander in 
chief. in General Robertſon's favour, goes, I confeſs, a great 
way in confirming me in the opinion I entertained of his abi- 
lities and integrity ; becauſe it happened at a time when no- 
thing but duty, impartiality, and conviction, could be the 
ground of ſuch an opinion. 

The right honourable gentleman has not only commented 
on the evidence already given, however informal the procedure 
may be, but has even commented on the ſuppoſed motives 
which may influence Mr. Galloway, who has not yet been 
at your bar in the teſtimony he ſhall give when examined. 
Mr. Galloway has been a member of Congreſs ; he was driven 
from that aſſembly ; he went over to New-York ; he flew to 
this country, and he is now ſupported, and countenanced by 
adminiſtration, ſays the honourable gentleman. This all 
may be, and I believe is, very true; bu: [ will tell the honour- 
able gentleman a circumſtance which he does not know, or 


has forgot; that this ſame Mr, Galloway once enjoyed vr 
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ſtrongeſt marks of favour from the commander in chief, and 


the noble commiſſioner his brother; that he was once careſſed 
and confided in by them; and it is fair to conclude, if Mr. 
Galloway was not a worthy, as well asan ableman, he would 
never have been able to procure the friendſhip of the honoura- 
ble commander in chief, and the noble admiral, 

I remember a time too, and not long ſince, when General 
Robertſon's opinions as an officer, and a perſon long acquain- 
ted by his local reſidence in America, were held in great eſ- 
teem by ſome of the friends of the right honourable gentle- 
man, TI well recollect, when General Robertſon's opinions 
went to condemn meaſures of mere force, how ſtrongly they 
impreſſed themſelves upon the minds of many of thoſe with 
whom ] had then the honour of acting and agreeing in opi- 
nion; and I confeſs my aftoniſhment, when TI hear ſome 
of thoſe very gentlemen differ from General Robertſon, or 
rather ſhew an inclination to diſcredit his evidence upon a 
change of ſentiments in the peopie of America, not then in 
exiſtence, 

As to the propriety of proceeding in the enquiry, it appears 
to me that it ſhould be continued as long as poſſible, or any 
colour of convenience or benefit will admit. I would wiſh to 
have the gentlemen that are to be called on the part of the no- 
ble Lord, examined, I would, from the ſame motives, be de- 
firous of hearing witneſſes to material points on the part of the 
honourable commander in chief, in order to controvert, if in 
his power, any part of the evidence adduced on the other fide, 
which he may imagine had borne hard upon his conduct. Far- 
ther than this I fear we ſhall not be able to go; ſo far we 
ought, in my opinion, to proceed: and when theſe objects 
are obtained to the ſatisfaction of both parties, I would then 
recommend to have the minutes preſerved, as parliamentary 
documents, proper to be taken up, and followed with farther 
evidence, in the courſe of the next ſeſſion, till the whole was 
finally inveſtigated and compleated ; till, in ſhort, Parlia- 
ment and the people at large may be fully enabled to judge 
on the conduct of miniſters and generals, and as well be ena- 
bled to judge of the meaſures already adopted and executed, 
az to determine on what may be proper to adopt and purſue 
hereafter, ; 

The gentlemen who may probably ſupport this motion, will 


preſs the neceſſity of agreeing to terms of any kind almoſt 


with America; for my part, I ſhall never agree to any terms, 
Ggg 2 tending 
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. tending to effect a ſeparation between Great Britain and 
America. I always thought, and am as well pleaſed as the 


right honourable gentleman at the bar, that my previous opi- 
nion has been confirmed by General Robertſon, that miniſters 
were to blame; that they were ignorant and miſled in inſiſting 
that America, in the early ſtages of this buſineſs, wiſhed any 
thing more than to be exempted from taxation, nor thought 
of independence, till forced into it by the oppreſſive, uncon- 
ſtitutional, and unjuſt, claims of this country. I till retain 
the ſame opinion. I am farther confirmed in the ſame ſenti- 
ments, by every day's experience, and, in my opinion, that 
is the true point of diſcrimination between the two contending 
parties in America, Almoſt every man in America, of every 
deſcription, would reſiſt taxation; that clearly relinquiſhed on 
our part, as it has been, marks the line of departure between 
the loyal and conſtitutional part of the people, and thoſe who 
would league themſelves with a foreign foe for our deſtruction, 
in ſupport of an unnatural and impolitic independence, in 
order to retain their own perſonal conſequence, and the 
uſurped powers they are now in poſſeſſion of. | 
Sir William Howe made a ſhort reply to a paſſage in Go- 


vernor Johnſtone's ſpeech, in which that gentleman affirmed, 


that he | Sir William] declared, that he had no charge what- 
ever to make againſt Lord George Germain. If the honour- 
able gentleman had confined his aſſertion to a preceding pe- 
riod of the buſineſs, it might be well ſupported ; for he could 
fairly ſay, his motive for urging the Houſe to appoint a com- 
mittee to enquire into his conduct, was to clear himſelf from 
thoſe cruel and unjuſt aſperſions which had been thrown on his 
character, without-doors, and the particular charges made by 
the honourable gentleman who ſpoke laſt.— His examination 
went ſolely to his own exculpation, and was not directed 
againſt the conduct of the noble Lord. But as, in the courſe 
of the enquiry, the noble Lord had made a ſpecch full of the 
ſtrongeſt accuſations of incapacity and neglect, and had fol- 
lowed thoſe accuſations with calling a witneſs to the bar, who 
not confining himſelf to them, had been queſtioned in ſuch 
a manner as bore an apparent deſign of condemning every 
part of his conduct throughout the whole progreſs of the 
American war; ſurely, it was a very extraordinary con- 
cluſion to ſay, that wiſhing to be heard in his defence, 
amounted to an avowed intention, on his part, of accuſing 
the American miniſter. If his own exculpation ſhould in- 


vol ve in it an impeachment of the conduct of the American 
miniſter 
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minſter, ſo far he was an accuſer and no farther; but to pre- 
ſume, that while he was defending his own honour and cha- 
ner, he was acting the part of an accuſer, was not an infe- 
rence ſupported either by candour or truth ; while, on the 
other hand, it would be equally improper and fooliſh for him 
to pretend to pre- judge the nable Lord's conduct, or antici- 
pate the deciſion of the committee, by affirming, in his place, 
that it was his opinion, that the noble Lord was totally 
blameleſs. The deciſion mult reſt with the committee; and 
to that, whatever it might be, both the noble Lord and he 
muſt ſubmit, their opinions for or againſt each other being of 
yery little avail, 


409 


Mr. Cenolly faid, he agreed with Lord Beauchamp, in one Mr. Ch. 


ſentiment, that parliament could do no good, if kept ſitting; 
and he would farther add, that he never knew them, ſince 
they firſt ſar, do any good, though he was ſorry to ſay, 
that he was well convinced they had done much miſchief. 


General Burgayne then roſe, and begged the patient hearing Gen. Bur- 
of the Houſe, it being poſſibly the laſt time he ſhould ever 89** 


trouble the 

He then enumerated the ſeveral acts of injuſtice he had ex- 
perienced from miniſters, and their friends in that Houſe, 
and the various modes deviſed by them to ſtop all enquiry into 
his conduct, 

Thank God, however, miniſters were obliged to give way 
to the feelings of the Houſe, and the committee were permitted 
to proceed. How often had it been aſſerted in the Houſe, by 
perſons of great authority, that when he paſſed the frontier of 
Canada, he had twelve, atleaſt cen thouſand men under his com- 
mind? Was that the caſe ? Was it not in proof on the table 
that he had not five, independent of the ſavages? How often 
had it been aſſerted, that the paſſage of the Hudſon's River, and 
almoſt every previous and ſubſequent operation of the cam- 
paign, was contrary to the opinion and approbation of General 
Fraſer? He hoped the fallacy of ſuch an ill-founded charge 
was made ſufficiently manifeſt, even to his moſt prejudiced and 
Inveterat- perſecutors. How often had it been urged by per- 
lons in that Houſe, that he had in the face of an undiſciplined; 
tabble, a raw militia, far from being numerous, conſented. 
that five thouland Britiſh troops ſhould diſgracefully pile up, 
their arms, though it had been proved by the returns of both 
armies, and by the teſtimony of ſeveral moſt reſpectable wit- 
neſſes, that the enemy were at leaſt four times more numerous, 
Were well diſciplined, and that the number of troops _— 
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piled up their arms, Britiſh and Germans, fell ſhort of 3,500 
Was it not urged, with the moſt ſhameleſs confidence, in that 
Houſe, that, previous to the ſigning of the convention at Sara. 
toga, General Phillips made an offer to force his way back to 
Ticonderoga with part of the army ; while from the written 
evidence on the table, in a letter to the ſecretary of ſtate, ſtill 
farther authenticated by two or three reſpeCtable witneſſes pre. 
ſent when the offer was made, it appears that the offer waz 
not to force his way back to Ticonderoga with a part of 
the army, but with a guide or two, in order to defend that 
place, ſhould the rebels think proper to attack it ? 

After referring to almoſt every paiticular charge of military 
miſconduQ urged againſt him, and ſhewing, in the ſ:me 
manner, how fully they had been refuted, he begged the far. 
ther indulgence of the Houſe to explain what he meant, by 
faying that this would poſſibly be the laſt day he ſhould 
ever riſe or ſpeak in that Houſe, This could not be effected 
agreeably to his wiſhes, without recalling to the Houſe par. 
ticulars he often before had occaſion to trouble it with, though 
not perhaps in the preſent arranged and collected manner. 

As ſoon as the diſaſter happened at Saratoga, and the ne- 
ceſfary difficulties relative to the fulfilling of the terms of the 
convention, ſo far as his preſence was neceſſary, or could be 
conduſive to that end, he applied to Congreſs for permiſſion 
to return to England, 

His reaſons were many and important, as the ſequel fully 
proved. He had ſufficient experience of the conduct of mi- 
niſters, to ſuſpe& that they would endeavour to ſcreen their 
own ignorance and incapacity, by endeavouring to throw the 
blame upon him ; he therefore thought it his duty to take 
the proper ſteps to vindicate his own honour, not as it had 
been often falſely ſuggeſted in that Houſe, to accuſe them, in 
order to ſcreen himſelf, or turn the popular current in his fa- 
vour, On his arrival, he was cordially and friendly received 
by the American miniſter, until it was found that no temp- 
tation, however powerful and hazardous, however pregnant 
with danger, could allure or frighten him from his fixed and 
immoveable purpofe, of vindicating his profeſſional honour, 
which would of courſe call the conduct of miniſters, parti- 
cularly of the noble Lord, over-againſt him into queſtion. 

From the inſtant this puropoſe was clearly underſtood, his 
charaQter and fortunes were proſcribed ; and every meaſure 
was adopted moſt likely to compleat every ſpecies of rw 

| an 


and to prepare the public for the daily falſhoods and miſre- 


preſentations which were ſet forth in print, or converſations. 
But till injuſtice muſt be accompanied with great art. Fore- 
ſeeing that he would immediately have inſiſted upon a court- 
martial, which would have fully exculpated him in the opinion 
of his Sovereign, and the public, they convened five general 
officers, to give an opinion, whether he was amenable to a 
military tribunal, who were (as has been ſaid) of opinion, 
that he could not be tried, till releaſed from the terms of the 
convention, 

What then was his ſituation ? Shut out from the preſence 
of his Sovereign, diſgraced and prejudged by his fellow citi- 
zens, he had no other courſe to take, but ſubmit to the ar- 
bitrary will of his oppreflors and perſecutors; to ſurrender all 
pretence to conduct and military character, or commit all his 
ſuture proſpects to the iſſue of a public appeal. He made the 
latter option, and, thank God! had confounded his ene- 
mies. 

He did not take this ſtep, however, merely upon perſonal 
motives; he was urged to it by ſtrong national conſiderations; 
for he at length ſaw, that if he had been baſe and puſilla- 
nimous enough to ſubmic to the ideas of miniſters, ſuch a 
ſubmiſſion would eſtabliſh a moſt dangerous and miſchievous 
vx, it would go to the extinction of all military 

onour; it would break the proper connection between the 
perſons intruſted with the exerciſe of the executive power 
and the military: it would reduce every man, who ac- 
cepted a command under ſuch men, to a ſtate of mi- 
piſterial ſlavery; and, finally, it would eſtabliſh a ſyſtem 
of implicit obedience and ſervile acquieſcence, totally incom- 
patible with that ſpirit of freedom which he truſted ever 


would inſeparably mix itſelf in the character and conduct of 


a Britiſh officer. | 

On theſe motives, both private and public, as well as on 
account of the manifeſt weakne(s and incapacity of the per- 
ſons preſiding in the King's councils, ſoon after his arrival, 
he went into oppoſition. He had ſufficient reaſan indeed; 
fatal experience had taught him what he was to expect from 
their juſtice ; the alarming ſtate of the country, and the tre- 
mendous proſpects which preſented themſelves on every fide, 
afforded ample teſtimonies of their abilities; they were no 
longer worthy of public truſt, and the greateſt ſervice which 
he could render to his country was, by endeavouring to 
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point out thoſe meaſures, and the authors of them, which 
promiſed, ſooner or later, to lead this country to inevitable 
deſtruction. 

The parliament, however, had not been prorogued above 
two or three days, when he received a letter to repair to Bo. 
ſton, to join his captive army, He repreſented againſt that 
hardſhip. In a few weeks after, he received another letter, 
through the ſame channel, repeating the ſame order. Theſe 
ſurely were the malicious revenges of weak and malicious men, 
This laſt letter was likewiſe conditional; but if it had not, but 
had been poſitive, he confeſſed he would not have obeyed it, 
but would have laid the fruits of forty years ſervice at his 
Majeſty's feet, ſooner than comply, or give his enemies cauſe 
of triumph. This part of his conduct had been much can- 
vaſled by certain perſons; but he ſhould ever be of opinion, 
that the Engliſh citizen is never loſt in the ſoldier, and that 
the latter capacity does not compel a man to ſubmit to op- 
prefſion and injuſtice, Indeed if it did, he believed the Bri- 
tiſh army would be ſoon diſrobed of its beſt officers, 

He then returned to his former ground, reſpecting the vas 
rious calumnies and falle aſſertions that had been made te- 
Jative to his military and civil conduct, as well withirr as 
without that Houſe ; and obſerved, that when every other ca- 
lumny had been refuted, his enemies had propagated reports 
and inſinuations that he had “ tampered” with the public 
purſe, He had it not in his power to do it, if he had the in- 
clination : he proved at the bar that he had neither. Thank 
God, his hands were clean!“ and he ſhould only add one 
circumſtance more, “that if he could come to the knowledge 
of the baſe calumniator, who firſt propagated or circulated 
this notorious falſhood, he would moſt aſſuredly make his 
heart ache.“ | 

He then informed the Houſe, that his object for his remain- 
ing in England, that of vindicating his character being at 
an end, ſhould orders be now iſſued to redeliver him into cap- 
tivity, he was ready to obey, He underſtood there was but 
one witneſs, ſhould the committee af enquiry proceed farther, 
to be examined on the other fide, He was willing to truſt the 
iſſue to the evidence already on the table. His public accounts, 
with all his aſſiduities to have them ſettled, were not ad- 

uſted ; but ſuch was the conſciouſneſs of his own rectitude, 
that he could leave them to be examined and finally adjuſted, 
even by his moſt inveterate enemies, Theſe were bie preſent 


intentions, and conſidering his precarious ſtate of health, and 


how unfavourable an American winter was to his conſtitu- 
tions, 
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tion, he believed he was tolerably well juſtified in his expreſ- 
fon when he roſe, that it was the laſt time he would ever riſe 
to ſpeak in that Houſe, | | 


Mr. Dundas, Lord Advocate of Scotland, ſaid, that the Mr. Dune 
honourable gentleman had preſumed he had been perfectly 4a: 


juſtifed in the opinion of the Houſe, from the evidence on 
the table, For his part he drew a different concluſion from 
that evidence; but even if it were more favourable than it 
appeared to him to be, he thought it extremely irregular and 
improper to ſtate any part of it, or argue and draw deductions, 
till the contents were reported to the Houſe, He was one of 
the perſons alluded to in the honourable gentleman's very 
long ſpeech, he having cenſured his conduct. He acknow- 
ledged it ; and had heard nothing to the contrary ſufficient to 
induce him to change his opinion. He thought that the 
Joſs of the northern army was the great cauſe of every ſubſe- 
quent diſappointment ;z and he was not backward to repeat, 
that he thought that loſs was imputable to the general. 

After ſpeaking in this ſtrain, he turned to the queſtion 
reſpecting Ireland. He ſaid, full ſatisfaction had been given to 
that country by the unanimous votes of both Houſes ; and as 
to keeping the Parliament ſitting for the purpoſe of aſſiſting 
the miniſters with their advice, he ridiculed the idea as infi- 
nitely abſurd and ridiculous, | 

He ſaid, that deliberative aſſemblies had nothing to do with 
military operations. The Romans, ſo far from conſulting 
the ſenate, or keeping them fitting in times of difficulty and 
danger, armed the executive part of the ſtate with the moſt 
ample and extenſive power: nay more, they went farther, 
they ſuſpended all the civil functions of the conſtitution; and 
veſted the whole civil and military powers of the ſtate in one 
man, under the name of a Dictator. All kind of political 
controul, conſuls, &c. gave way, and their powers were ex- 
erciſed by a Dictator, Inſtead of keeping the ſenate fitting 
after the battle of Cannæ, they appointed a Dictator, and by 
that means ſaved their country, and eſcaped that deſtruction 
Hannibal was meditating. 

As to the keeping the Houſe fitting, for the purpoſe of going 
on with the enqu try into the conduct of the American war, 
it was ſtill, if ooflible, more ridiculous than the former, 
There would be no attendance; it would take up too much 
time, and would end in nothing. For his part, he heard no- 
thing proved which made any impreſſion but what he for- 
merly retained. He thought the force was adequate. He 
diſapproved of the expedition to the ſouthward, before the 
Vor. XII. Hh mh committee 
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committee was inſtituted ; he thought ſo ſtill.—Gentlemen 
on both ſides of the Houſe came down with prejudices. They 
heard every thing through a falſe medium, and drew conclu— 

ſtons accordingly, as they were more or leſs affected by thoſe 
prejudices. He diſapproved going into a committee at all. 
He diſapproved of the manner in which it had been conducted; 
and in his opinion, the ſooner it ſhould be diflolved the bet. 
ter. | | 

He ſaid he could not help obſerving a very improper ex. 
preſſion which fell from tac honourable general, where he 
ſaid he had diſobeyed, and would diſobey, a military order 

- Which came from his Majeſty ; and imputed that order to his 
Majeſty's miniſters. This, he ſaid, was language he would 
never permit to paſs unnoticed, His Majeſty was at the head 
of the military; he was commander in chief of the land 
forces, and captain general: he would have that honourable 
gentleman to conſider the conſequences of a poſitive refuſal to 
a politive order, iſſued by his Majeſty : be doubted not but 
it would be not only diſobedience, but worſe. He was pro- 
ceeding, but was called to order by three or four members. 
He ftill perſiſted, till called upon from the chair. 

The Sp-at- The Speaker ſaid, that certainly to ſpeak of the King's 

r. name in a debate, was diſorderly, and therefore he muſt in- 
terrupt him. 

Mr. Fern. Mr. Fox laid, it was diſorderly to refer to any one public 
act of his Majefty, civil or military, without preſuming he 
was adviſed to it. 

Led Al- The Lord. Advocate infifted that he had been improperly in- 

cate. terrupted by the chair, when he was ſaying no more than 

| that afluing a military order did not require that ſpecies of 
: advice which is ſuppoſed to accompany the King's ſperch.— 
A very great clamour now aroſe, and a cry of Chair ! Chair! 

The Spal- The Speaker laid, he had not interrupted the learned gen- 

. tlemen improperly; for no member has any right to uſe the 
Kipg's name in a debate of what his Majeſty did or wiſhed, 
Nc. and the reaſon. of that principal order was, leſt the in- 
troduction of his Majeſty's name might have the appearance 
of influencing the deciſion from improper motives. 

Lord Adve- The Lord Advocate roſe again in great heat, repeated his 

cares former arguments, and ſaid, he diſregarded the opinions of 
apy man. * 

Lord Jeobn Lord Jobs Cavendiſh ſaid, the true point of order is this; 

Cauendiſp. that the King's name ought never to be mentioned in a debate 
in that, Houſe,; that the, true parliamentary language was, 


5 the.Crown,” which it was: well known, could exerciſe . no 
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one act of magiſtracy or power whatever, reſpecting the pub- | 


| lic, without being adviſed; to conſider the King, therefore, 
; in his perſonal capacity, was extremely diſorderly and un- 
. parliamentary : if the order referred to was ifſued, it was 


againſt every principle of the conſtitution, even to preſume 
for an inſtant that it was not done by advice, | 
The Lord Advocate was again proceeding to controvert the Lord Adue- 
opinion given by the chair; but was compelled again to fit =. 
down in a ſtorm of diſapprobation. ON 
Mr. Burke roſe, in reply to the Lord Advocate. He ob- Mr. Burke. 
ſerved, that the learned gentleman acknowledged he came 
down with prejudices ; that he had pre-judged the cauſe; 
and ſhut his ears againſt all evidence, and if a perſon had ariſen 
from the dead, that he was reſolved to retain his prejudices, 
and prejudices too of a very extraordinary nature; for theſe 
prejudices aroſe merely in the learned gentleman's own. breaſt, 
without any information whatever, and went to what? To 
a decided opinion on the conduct of the two generals, upon 
which he confeſſed, that not only himſelf, 2 the whole 
Houſe of Commons, were incompetent to give an opinion. 
After holding out what he called the monſtrous abſurdity, 
0 and blind confidence of ſuch a mode of reaſoning, he ſaid he 
| was much puzzled to account for it, till he recollected ano- 
ther expreſſion which fell from the learned gentleman. Says 
8 be,“ I do not care what any man thinks of me.” There at 
2 once was an end of the matter; his whole conduct and ſen- 
timents are exactly correſpondent. He tells you in one part 
. of his ſpeech, I came down to the committee, with invin- 
n cible and incurable prejudices; I was not informed, and was 
f determined not to be informed; and what is his reaſon ? 
- a very apt one indeed! Becauſe, ſays the honourable gentle- 
2 ] do not care what any man alive thinks of my con- 
ba U 8 ' 
e The learned gentleman has ſaid, the Houſe was wrong in 
„ inſtituting the committee; the committee have acted impro- | 
a perly in their mode of proceeding, and the folly and ineffi- 
e cacy of the enquiry will be proved by the iſſue, | 
The learned gentleman, it was true, had not been called 
1 to order for ſuch diſtepectful and unparliamentary language, 
f and he was glad of it ; becauſe he perceived, that he did not 
ſeem to bear the trifling contradiction given to his opinions 
with that degree of gravity, reſpect, and deference, which 
might be looked for, from a perſon of his known abilities, 
s, and long parliamentary experiencez but in his cooler mo- 
ments, he preſumed, be 71 reflect, that it was not yu 
| 4 . 
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ſo decent to condemn the proceedings of the Houſe and Com- 
mittee, and by that means endeavour to turn afide the cur. 
rent of juſtice, by impeaching the wiſdom and competency 


of the tribunal. 


As to the diftatorſhip, ſo warmly recommended by the bo- 
nourable gentleman, though he had an high opinion of his 
abilities as a politician, he had never contemplated him in 
his new character of hiſtorian. He had no doubt of his being 

_ equally great in both. One word, however, ſhould ſuffice 


on that head: he had. heard the learned gentleman often 


charge his friends with dormancy ; it was a new word, lately 
coined by a member of Congreſs; but if it was nor a proper 
one he would fay ſomnolency. He deſired to know, therefore, 
if, in his opinion, the dormancy or ſomnolency of either of 
- the noble Lords near him [North and Germain] fitted them 
for the poſt of dictator, generaliſſimo, or captain- general ? 
lle then begged to appeal to the feelings of moans gen. 


tleman, to deſcribe what kind of mind that man muſt polleſs, 


* who beginning his race of politics with ſtarvation, would wiſh 
to conclude it with the deſtruction of thoſe who had eſcaped 
famine, by the means of the tender mercies of an Indian war, 

d the indiſcriminate ſlaughter of all ages and ſexes, who, 
from their infancy, ſex, or age, were protected by the moſt 
rigid rules of civilized war, from thoſe miſchiefs they were 

unable and diſqualified to inflict, 3 5 

Mr. Fox next roſe. His perſonal alluſions, as connected 

with the debate, were moſtly directed to the general con- 

duct of his honourable friend, Governor Johnſton. 

My honourable friend has ſaid, that he never left oppoſi- 
tion til} they ſhewed an intention of declaring America, in- 
dependent. So far as the rights of America were concerned; 

"ſo far as the claim of taxation was inſiſted upon; ſo far as an 

"unconditional ſubmiſſion on the part of freemen was expected; 
ſo far was his honourable friend a zealous oppoſec of govern- 

ment; but the very inſtant thoſe unjuſt and unconſtitutional 

"claims were given up, that very inſtant marked, ſaid he, my 

"line of departure. This is the language of my honourable 

friend; he affects to ſpeak boldly out, he affects to condemn 

miniſters, but upon what ground? An evidence, who has been 
four days at your bar, goes to ſupport. my honourable friend“ 
opinions to his point of departure; but what elſe has he ſaid! 

"That two-thirds, if not a greater proportion of the people of 

America, are ready to come in under the offers held out by 

the commiſſion. Where is the commiſſion ? Where are the 

powers derived under it? They are no more. Adminiſtra- 
phage! e TT. : tion 
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tion has actually refuſed to re-produce them into being. The 


noble Lord over-againſt me has more than . thrice affirmed, 


that we are not bound by the offers held out by the commiſ- 
ſioners, becauſe thoſe offers were rejected. To what then 
does General Robertſon's evidence tend, and what is be- 
come of my honourable friend's line or land- mark of depar- 
ture? Juſt where the diſpute commenced. Provinces, diſ- 
tricts, and individuals, may offer to ſubmit; if their ſub- 
miſſions are accepted of they will be declared at the King's 
peace! Georgia already ſtands in that predicament : that 
province is declared at the King's peace. I would therefore 


wiſh to know on what ground my honourable friend votes and 


ſpeaks in favour of the preſent ſyſtem of American meaſures ? 
for they are. precifely what they were before he took his de- 
parture. Taxation, it may be ſaid, js excepted, becauſe an 


act ſtill continues on your ſtatute-books, which -relinquiſhes 


that claim. But will my honourable friend contend, accord- 
ing to times and circumſtances, that the ſame power which 
enacted that law, is not competent to repeal it, or that there 
is one ſolid or ſubſtantial ſecurity that miniſters and this 
Houſe will not relapſe into the ſame ſpirit of injuſtice that 


this country teſtified © in her hour of inſolence ?” 


I know my honourable friend's diſpoſition and temper too 
well, not to be convinced that it is a mere want of atten- 
tion or miſunderſtanding, that has induced him to ſupport ad- 
miniſtration in their preſent ſyſtem of meaſures reſpecting 
America ; and I truſt. he will be perſuaded that I had no 
other motives for alluding ſo particularly to him, but to re- 
mind him that miniſters at this very day hold the ſame lan- 
guage as they did before he took his line of departure, 

e obſerved, it was rather alittle ominous, that it was the 
ſame noble Lord that moved the queſtion of adjournment 
that day, who moved the other fatal previous queſtion early 
in December, 1777, ſoon after an account of the capture of 
his honourable friend at Saratoga reached England, 

The ſame arguments were uſed that day as on the preſent. 
The miniſter made the ſame apology as that made now; that 
there was a Jaw in being which empowered his Majeſty's 
commiſſioners to act; that the ſeaſon was critical and alarm- 
ing; that it was time to act, and not to ſpeak; and that mi- 
niſters would, in the courſe of the enſuing receſs, adopt mea- 
ſures for. an amicable termination of our differences with 
America, 


What was the conſequence ? The noble Lord's negative to 


a vote of adjournmeat ſucceeded then as it would probably now. 
; | | ar- 
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Parliament was prorogued for ſix weeks, from December the 
xoth to January the 22d ; and before it met again the treaty 
between France 'and America was in ſuch a ſtate of forward. 
neſs, that before any propoſition was made in parliament to 
concede to the wiſhes of America, the French treaty was 
ſigned ; whereas, if inſtead of adjourning December the 10th 
the parliament had continued to fit, the ceffion of claim on 
our part introduced by the noble Lord in the blue ribbon, on 
February the 16th, might have been made on December the 
x6th, and an immediate account been tranſmitted to America, 


when, if upon no other account, we ſhould have prevailed on, 
led Congreſs to agree to the propoſed ceſſion, by out-bid. 


ding France. | 
is honourable friend [Mr. Burke] had aſſured the Houſe, 
that Spain was hoftile, For his part, whatever reaſons he 
might have to be of the ſame opinion, he could not pronounce 
that the fact was exactly as it had been ſtated; but taking it for 
granted that it was fo, what would be the ſituation of this 
country? Spain, France, and America leagued againſt us, our 
old meaſures reſpecting the latter taken up de novo, and the 
very exiſtence of this country committed to the unequal conteſt. 
He confeſſed he felt moſt ſincerely for the diſagreeable lot 
which had fallen to his noble friend over the way Beau- 
champ] who had been fo unluekily ſelected upon both occa- 
Gons,” to ſtand forth as the propoſer of two meaſures, one of 


which had led the way to, as the other would, he feared, 


finally compleat, the deſtruction of this country. 

Mr. Fox went into the ſtate of Ireland, and after men- 
tioning that the principles of government, as applied to re- 
land, were now much the ſubject of diſcuſſion in that king- 


dom, recommended to the notice of that Houfe a pamphlet 


he had lately read, and which had been recently publiſhed 
under the title of Obſervations reſpecting the extent of the 
Power of the Britiſh Pariiament, principally with relation to 
Ireland, in a letter to Sir William Blackſtone : this pam- 
phlet, he declared, was a moft weighty and able production, 
the author of which, in a very maſterly manner, had conſi- 
dered the principles of this government as applied to Ireland, 
and reaſoned upon them with a power of argument, well 
worth the conſideration of every man who had the true in- 
tereſt of the two countries at heart, and upon ſuch grounds as 
ought to call forth the moſt ſerious attention of the miniſter, 
At length, at Mr. Townſhend's deſire, Lord Beauchamp 
withdrew his motion, and the Houſe divided on the origins] 
motion. The numbers were, ayes 7©—nors 143. 5 
7 3 unt 
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Lord North Taid, that Count d' Almodovar, the Spaniſh am- L4. Nerth. 


baſſador, had juſt delivered to Lord Weymouth, one of his 
Majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, a Manifeſto from the 
court of Spain, which, with a meſſage from his Majeſty, he 
ſhould lay before the Houſe to-morrow. The ambaſſador, 
he ſaid, was recalled. 


Mr. Burke reminded the noble Lord in particular, and the Mr. Burke. 


miniſterial fide in general, how light they had made of the 
probability of ſuch an event. Whenever we have talked of a. 
Spaniſh war, in addition to that of France and America, with 
what contempt have the miniſtry heard it ! With what ſcorn 
have they ſcouted the very idea! Good God! with what joy 
have they triumphed as it were in our 1gnorance and folly ! 
Spain we were told, time after time, could have no intereſt 
in joining our enemies. Spain had colonies of her own, and 
would not ſet ſo bad an example, as to ſuccour or aid thoſe 
rebellious ones of America: beſides, that Spain was naturally 
inclined to be at peace with Great Britain. In fine, the ſin- 
cerity of that power was deemed of a fixed and laſting nature, 
and all ſuſpicions to the contrary were treated as abſurd and 
ndiculous. Such has been the conſtant and invariable lan- 
on the part of government. Oh, Sir, how have we 
been deceived ! How have we ſlept night after night, and 
dreamt of the faith of Spain! How long have miniſtry re- 
tired to their beds, full of wholſome advice and admonition 
on that precarious point, and waked morning after morning 
trumpeting out their aſſurances of the pacific diſpofition of 
Spain! the court of Spain they have had the effrontery to 
repeat, again and again would be ruined by a war. We 
knew- the intereſt of Spain better than it did herſelf ; and 
miniſters muſt turn politicians for the Houſe of Bourbon, 
and preſume to point out, while they could not manage their 
own affairs, when would be to her advantage, and what 
would not. But now the unhappy, the dangerous criſis is 
arrived they were cautioned againſt, Oh, Sir, what a lo 
and diſmal, what a dark and fad * has this ſeſſion been, 
to leave us at the end of it engaged in war with the Houſe 
of Bourbon, and America joined to her againſt us! And how 
lhallm iniftry preſume to exculpate themſelves? Was there 
nothing to incline them to expect this manifeſto ? Had they 
do opportunity of knowing the aid Spain has been giving to 
France, and the encouragement ſhewn to the ſhips.and trade 
o America. Which: ever way we conſider this, they are 


equally 
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equally culpable. If they really knew that we were expoſed 

to the neceffity of a Spaniſh war, they are not to be ex- 

cufed for their ſilence, and if they did not, they equally de- 

ſerve puniſhment for their monſtrous ignorance and want of 
| information. 

The le was here called to order by the Speaker, who aſked if 

Speaters he had any motion to make, if not, he could not ſuffer him 

to proceed, 

Mr. Burke, Mr. Burke ſaid, Sir, I could make a motion, the impeach. 
ment of the miniſter | Pointing to Lord North] would be a 
very proper one. 

Many members cried out move / mwve / which was conti- 
tinued for a conſiderable time. Mr. Burke attempted to 
proceed, the Speaker called to order, and the whole Houſe 
was in confuſion. | 

LoreGeorge When the tumult ſubſided Lord George Cavendiſh told the 

Cavendiſh. Speaker, that he did wrong in calling the honourable gentle- 
man to order, as he could not, before he had done ſpeaking, 
tell whether he had a motion to make or not. 

Ar. Baker. - Mr. Baker ſaid the ſame, and added, that if any gentleman 
fat down, after ſpeaking, without a motion, he was not to 
hear any member follow him; but he was obliged to hear 2 
perſon of that houfe entirely out, before he aſked him whe- 
ther he had any queſtion, 

Mr. Ciao: Mr. Ghartes Turner ſaid, he was for impeaching the mini- 

Turner ter: GUN; TT. 

Sir Flecler Sir Fletcher Norton here again applicd himſelf to Mr. Burke, 

Nei and ſaid; all he wanted to know was, whether he had a que- 

ſtion to put or not? | | 

Lord Nertb. Lord North now role again, to give it as his opinion, that 
any motion from the honourable gentleman would come be- 
fore the Houfe more properly to-morrow after the King's 
meſſage, 

Mr. Parl. Mr. Burke now informed the chair that he had a motion 

to make. It was That the Houſe ſhould immediately 
form itſelf into a committee to take into conſideration the 
ſtate of the nation.” Before we talked of making war againſt 
the Houſe of Bourbon, it was neceſſary for us to ſee what 
means we had left for that purpoſe, and a ſtill more impor- 
tant thing to be thought of was, whether the preſent mini- 
ſters were perſons fit to. be entruſted with the conduct of this 
additional war. He reminded the Houſe what a ſhout oi 
applauſe had taken place, when the noble Lord, fome little 
time ago, told the Houle of the coolneſs that ſubſiſted be- 
Th tee 
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treen France and America, whereas the latter power was 
now joined by the other branch of the houſe of Bourbon. 
Mr. Hartley ſeconded the motion. Mr. Hartley. 
Colonel Barre begun by remarking to the chair that he Col, Barre. 
had done wrong, though not intentionally he was ſure, in 
calling the honourable member to order, The ancient uſage 
of Parliament, he ſaid, was to ſuffer the members to ſpeak . 
at large without any motion before them, and that the Spea- 
ker would frame a queſtion from what had been ſaid, Butif 
the honourable member had broke through the order of the 
Houſe, the Colonel contended, with great warmth, that 
it had been in a caſe the moſt meritorious that could be ima- 
ined, 
The Colonel then remarked on the appearance of the mi- 
niſter. I ſaw the noble Lord come into the Houſe : he paſ- 
fed me, and I declare from my ſoul, that I could not believe 
2 tittle of the Spaniſh manifeſto, for the noble Lord had a 
broad ſmile on his countenance, I think I never ſaw him 
look more chearful. There was not a feature about him 
that was not brightened up. I declare to God I thought he 
had come down to communicate ſome joyful news, ſome glad 
tidings, ſome new victory to grace the annals of miniſtry, 
for I did not think that it was in human nature to wear fuch 
a face in ſuch a time of public calamity, and eſpecially when 
i- WT the noble Lord himſelf has brought us into it. 
The Colonel obſerved, that wit and humour had often 


e, ſerved the noble Lord, but adviſed him not to have recourſe 
e- boo either in the preſent inſtance, and concluded by Fe. 
it as his firm belief, that there was a ſtrange, unnatural kin 


at of influence lurking ſomewhere, that would bring the Sove- 
e- 20 to diſgrace and ruin, 


58 ord North roſe again. He did not know that he had Lord North» 
wore any particular ſinile at his entering the Houſe, and if he 

on did, a grave, a ſad, or melanchly brow was not, he thought, a 

ly WH look beft ſuited to times of danger. Engliſhmen were to feel 


the WF like Engliſhmen, and not to be eafily ſunk down, The Spanith 


oft: WW ambaſſador had indeed delivered a manifeſto of a very hoftile 

hat nature, It would be tranſlated this dav, and preſented to the 

or- Houſe, but gentlemen were not to be ſunk down, for the event 0 
ni- Wi had been long looked for. | 

ts Sir George Savile ſaid, he ſhould not take upon him to tell Sir George 


t of Wl the noble Lord what countenance he ought to wear at proper .. 
itle Bi times, but he really thought with his worthy tr:end, the Co- 
be- lonel, that he had ſome good news to impart, he looked ſo 
res Vor. XII. 4 chear ful 
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chearful and pleaſant. He did not mean, he ſaid, to go into 
an enquiry, how far the miniſter was culpable or not ; but he 
muſt tell him, that we had all our misfortunes brought upon 
us during his adminiſtration ; and with reſpect to his ſaying 
that the war we are upon the eve of with Spain, was an event 
long looked for, he was ſurpriſed indeed to hear it from the 
F noble Lord, who, not four and twenty hours ago, had heard 
it aſſerted without giving the leaſt information whether it 
was true or not; nay, he had in a manner denied it, by a ſhake 
| of thc head. | 

Lord Job= Lord John Cavendliſh earneſtly ſolicited Mr. Burke to with- 

cavendiſo. draw his motion; for he was againſt having any motion be- 
fore the Houle till the preſent miniſters were brought to pu- 
niſhment, By puniſhment he did not mean a partial one, 
he meant ſuch a one as ſhould go as far as it ought. As to 
himſelf, he hoped he was to be thought a moderate man. He 
would expend his fortune, and hazard his life againſt the na- 
tural enemies of his country, and he would do as much to 
bring miniſtry to their deſerts. The noble Lord again en- 
treated Mr, Burke to withdraw his motion; moſt paſſionate- 
ly pointed out the miniſter as the author of our calamities; 
and finally declared, that his reſentment thould be found firm 
and laſting, The noble Lord further obſerved, that the mi- 
niſtry had ſo wilfully, and ſo obſtinately brought us under 
our preſent great and manifold diſtreſſes, that nothing lels 
than the moſt exemplary puniſhment ought to be inflifted 
upon them, and their reſpective eſtates . and applied 

| towards the expences of the war, 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Turner declared that he would oppoſe the granting 
any money, or going into any meaſures, till the preſent ad- 
miniſtration were firſt dealt with as they ought to be. 

Mr, Baker. Mr. Baker ſaid the fame. 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Burke withdrew his motioꝶ, 


The Houſe went into a committee on the American cor- 
reſpondence, F. Montagu, Eſq. in the chair. 
Foſeph Gal Foſcph Galloway, Eſq. called in and examined by Lord Georg: 
loch, Elq Germain. | 
Q. How long have you lived in America? 
A. I have lived in America from my nativity to the mon 
of October laft ; about forty-eight years. 
Q. In what part, and what public office have you held ? 
A. Thave lived in the province of Maryland, in the De. 
laware counties, and in the province of Penſylvania, chief) 


eff 
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in Philadelphia. My public profeſſion was that of the law: 
Ipractiſed in all the courts of Penſylvania, in thoſe of the 
Delaware countics, g n the ſupreme Court of New- Jerſey. 
I was a mcimber 6: the aflembly of Pentylvania cighteen 
years; ſpeaker di ihe houſe twelve, I was appointed by the 
aſſembly of Penſylvania to attend the American Congreſs 
which met the 5th of September, 1774. During the laſt 
war, under an appointment, I was one of the commiſſioners 
for diſpoſing of the money granted to the crown, and have 
been {cveral times a commiſſioner to treat with the Indians 
by the alſembly of Penſylvania ; and when Sir William Howe 
tooꝶ poſſeſſion of the city of Philadelphia, at his requeſt, I 
undertook the office of ſuperintendant of the police of the 
city of Philadelphia and its ſuburbs, of the ports, and of the 
prohibited articles, 

. When did you come over to the Britiſh army, and 
how long did you continue with it? | 

A. I came over to the royal army the beginning of De- 
cember, 1776, and continued with it until the eyacuation of 
Philadelphia, the 18th of June laſt, i 

Q. At the beginning of the preſent rebellion, when the 
inhabitants firſt took up arms, had the pcople in general in- 
dependence in view ? 

A. I do not believe, from the beſt knowledge ] have of 
the ſtate of the people at that time, that one fifth of the 
people in America had independence in view, I would wiſh 
when I give an opinion always to give my reaſons for it, 
The progreſs of the ſpirit of independence was very gradu- 
al: ſo early as the year 1754 there were men in America, I 
may ſay in the towns of Boſton, New- York, Philadelphia, 
and Williamſburgh, who held independence in proſpect, and 
who were determined to ſeize any opportunity that offered 
to promote it, by procuring additional perſons to their num- 
ber. Theſe men, when the ſtamp- act was paſſed, made a 
ſtalking horſe or {kreen of the gentlemen of the law in every 
part of America, to cover their defigns and to ſound the 
trumpet of oppoſition againſt government, but ſtill avowed 
that their conduct was on the ground of obtaining a redreſs of 
American grievances, and not with a defign to ſeparate the 


2 O 
two countries, Upon this ground I am confident the gen- 


tlemen of the law acted. When the tea-aCt was paſſed they | 


made the ſame uſe of the merchants, who were r * in 
America, as they had done of the lawyers before, ſtill de- 
claring that they meant not independence, So late as the 

4172 ä ſitting 
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ſitting of the Congreſs in 1774, the ſame men when charged 
with it in Congrets, and whilſt they held it tenaciouſly and 
religiouſly in their hearts, they almoſt to a degree of profa- 
nity denied it with their tongues, and all this was done on 
their knowledge, that the great bulk of the people of North 
America were averſe to independence. If we look at the re- 
ſolves of Congreſs, down almoſt to the very period of their 
declaration of independence, we ſhall find the ſame language 
a pretence of obtaining a redreſs of grievances held out to the 
people; and for the ſame reaſon, at the very time they de- 
clared independence, they gave out that it was not with a 
view to ſeparate the two countries, but from neceſſity ; un- 
leſs they declared independence, the powers of Europe would 
not trade with them, and they were in great diſtreſs, I mean 
the people, by the want of a great many neceſſaries. So that 
from all theſe circumſtances J am convinced that not one fifth 
part of the people had independence in view. 

Q. If fo large a proportion of the people of America 
were ſo averſe to independence, why have they ſuffered their 
preſent rulers to obtain ſuch power over them as to prevent 
any effectual exertion in ſupport of their principles? 

A. The Congreſs having prevailed upon a part of the 
people, a very ſmall part of the people, to take up arms, un- 
der the pretence of obtaining a redreſs of grievances, and 
having an army compoſed of thoſe people under their com- 
mand, and fubje& to military diſcipline, they diſarmed, or 
cauſed to be diſarmed, all perſons whom they. thought difat- 
feed to their meaſures, or wiſhed to be united to this coun- 
try, contrary to their ſcheme of independence. I have tho 
reſolves of Congreſs, dated 2d of September, 1776, at my 
Houſe to that purpoſe, They went ſo far as to diſarm (by 
ſending two battalions into Queen's County, in the province 
of New-York, for that purpole) a large number of the peo- 
ple of that diſtrict, for no other reaſon but becauſe they vo- 
ted againſt ſending a member to the continental Congrels. 
They totally, as I may fay, disfranchiſed them; they would 
not ſuffer them to trade or be traded with; they ſuffered 
them to be ſued, but would not let them ſue in their courts of 

Juſtice ; they would not ſuffer them to paſs out of their di- 
ftrit on any account, By theſe means the well-affefted 
part of America to this government became diſarmed, and 
the arms were put into the hands of thoſe on whom the Con- 
greſs could rely, a ſmall part of the people. If we look in- 
to the hiſtory of this kingdom ſo carly as the great rebellion 
4 . in 
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in 1640, we ſhall find the very fact, alluded to in the queſ- 
tion, actually exiſting in the ſtate of this kingdom: we ſhall 
find the people taking up arms in order, as it is ſaid, to ob- 
tain a redreſs of grievances: we ſhall find that a few people 
at that time, who had arms in their hands, preventing the 
reſt, numerous as they were, from taking meaſures for their 
relief, 

Q. After the declaration of independence, when Lord 
Howe and the general arrived at Staten-Iſland, did the peo- 
ple at large in the country expreſs a defire to treat with the 
commiſhoners ? 

A. I believe in the middle colonies, where I reſided, it was 
very generally the wiſh of the people to treat with the King's 
commiſſioners 3 and I have the beſt reaſon to believe, that 
it was in purſuance of the clamour of the people about the 
Congreſs in Philadelphia, that they ſent their three commiſ- 
foners to meet Lord Howe and Sir William Howe. 

Q. What proportion of the inhabitants of the revolted 
colonies do you think, from principle and choice, ſupported 
the preſent rebcllion at any period ? 

A. I don't think that one-fifth part have from principle 
and choice ſupported the preſent rebellion, Many of thoſe 
who have appeared in open of 1t have, by a variety of 
means, been compelled. I would wiſh to give reaſons and 
not fatigue the committee, The laſt delegation to Con- 
greſs made by the province of Penſylvania, and the appoint- 
ment of all the officers of that ſtate, was made by leſs than 
200 voters, although they have at leaſt 22 men entitled 
to vote by the laws of that province. One inſtance more I 
beg leave to give: one of the delegates from the province 
of New-York (with whom I fat in Congreſs in 1774) repre- 
ſenting a conſiderable diſtrict in that province, was choſen by 
bimfelf and his clerk, and that clerk certified to the Congreſs 
that he was unanimouſly appointed. | 

Q. Was the perſon ſo choſen received by Congreſs ? 

A. Yes, he was received by Congreſs on that return; I 
mean the continental Congreſs in 1774. 

Q. From your knowledge of the people of America, 
what proportion of the inhabitants do you think, at this time, 
would prefer a reconciliation with Great-Britain rather than 
aſſiſt in ſupporting American independence? 

A. From the experience which the people have had of the 
ſuperlative and exceſſive tyranny of their new rulers, from 
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the diſtreſſes they have felt from the ravages of war, the 
loſs of their trade, and from an averſion which they have 
to an attachment and connection with France, which they 
are fearful will terminate in the loſs of their liberties, civil 
as well as religious, and from the old attachment, and [| 
believe an earneſt deſire to be united with this country, I 
think I may venture to ſay, that many more than four-ffths 
of the people would prefer a union with Great-Britain, upon 
conſtitutional principles, to that of independence. Many of 
the people, who at firſt took part in the oppoſition to govern- 
ment, and were deluded by the Congreſs and its adherents, 
have ſeverely felt every degree of diſtreſs. From thoſe feeling 
they now reaſon, and that reaſon has prevailed on them to 
compare their old happy fituation with their preſent miſery, 
and to prefer the former. 

Q. What effect do you think it would have in America, 
if the people of that country thought an opinion prevailed 
here that they were generally hoſtile to Great-Britain ? 

A. It would ftrike the friends of this country with diſtreſ 
and reſentment : with diſtreſs at the thought that you ſhould 
conceive an idea fo injurious to their principles, and with re- 
ſentment at the injuſtice of the idea. 

Q. Have the inhabitants of America ſhewn a willingneß 
to take up arms in the preſent conteſt, and have the Cong eß 
found it eaſy to recruit their armies ? 

A. A very ſmall part of the inhabitants of North- Ame- 
rica (I would rather confine myſelf to the middle and ſou- 
thern colonies) have ſhewn a willingneſs to take up arms, 
more eſpecially ſince the declaration of independence. The 
Congreſs have not found it eaſy to recruit their armies; 
they have made uſe of cyery means that art and force could 
ſuggeſt tor that purpoſe, 

Q. What were the methods made uſe of by the Congress 
to compel the inhabitants to take up arms ? 

A. When they found they could not recruit their army in 
the ordinary way, of recruiting, the rebel ſtates paſſed laws 
for drafting their militia, compelling every perſon drafted to 
enter into the military ſervice, or to find a ſubſtitute, or to 
be 1mprifoned, or to be puſhed into the field by the bayonet 
(that was not part of the law). In Virginia they paſſed a 
law for exempting every two perſons who thould find a re- 
cruit from all military ſervice. For theſe ſubſtitutes and for 
the recruits there has been from 4ol, to 100l. given. In 
Virginia they paſſed a Jaw for manumitting every rags 
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who would enter into the ſervice. By theſe means, and their 
ordinary mode of recruiting, the Congreſs raiſed their ar- 
mies, and not from the voluntary enliſtment of the people. 

Q. Were great exertions made by the Congreſs and their 
adherents to bring a numerous army into the field for the 
campaign 1776 ? 

A. There certainly was very great ; but at that time they 
did not make uſe of the compulſory meaſures which they 
were obliged to do afterwards, when the people were ſatisfied 
that they meant independence. ä 

Q. What was the force under Waſhington when Sir Wil- 
lam Howe landed on Long-Iſland? 

A. From the beſt information I could get, I believe it was 
about 20,000 men; ſome ſaid more, others ſaid leſs. 

. Was this force compoſed chictly of nulitia or conti- 
nental troops ? | | 

A. More of militia than of continental troops: they had 
not then had time to raiſe by recruiting any great number of 
men, nor were their ſtates at that time perfectly formed, and 
therefore could not make the exertion for raiſing the regular 
troops which they did afterwards. 

Q.: Did Waſhington's army diminiſh after the battle at 
Long-Ifland, and what was his force at the end of the cam- 
paign when General Howe was at Trenton ? 

A. In conſequence of the ſucceſs on Long-Ifland, New- 
York, the White Plains, and Fort Independence, Waſhing- 
ton's army did diminiſh very rapidly; inſomuch that when 
Waſhington croſſed the Delaware, and Sir William Howe 
marched to Trenton, his army did not conſiſt of more than 
3500 men. 

Q. What do you take to have been the cauſe of ſo great a 
diminution of the rebel force? 

A. They were panic ſtruck by the ſucceſſes I have men- 
tioned, I was at that time in Penſylvania: many of them 
who fled from the army paſſed by my houſe, and I conver-, 
ſed with them; they all appeared to me to be in the ex- 
tremeſt panic. 

Q. What was the diſpoſition of the people in Penſylva- 
nia when General Howe arrived at Trenton? | 

A. had, though with the army at that time, conſtant 
communication with my friends in Penſylvania; from them, 
while on the Delaware, I learnt the diſpoſition of the peo- 
ple; and when laſt in Philadelphia with the Britiſh army, I 
made it my particular buſineſs to enquire into the ſtate of the 
Province 
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vince at the time Sir William Howe was at Trenton; and 

converſed with no man that did not inform me the people 
of that province were diſpoſed to ſubmit to government, a 
few of the moſt violent and very few excepted, and they 
were thoſe who had acted the moſt violent part: great pains 
were taken to get the militia out, but in vain, and very few 
were prevailed on to turn out, | 

Q: Did they expect the Britiſh army in Philadelphia at 
that time ? 

A. They certainly did. 

Q. Did the members of the Congreſs, and others who had 
taken an active part in the rehellion, take any ſteps in con- 
ſequence of their expecting the Britith troops in Philadel- 

hia ? 

g A. I was informed by every cue converſed with on the 
ſubject, that the Congreis and the rebei Hates, in which 1 in- 
clude all heir officers, fled in a panic from Philadelphia, ma- 
ny of them leaving a part of their property behind them, 
and when I was laſt at Philadelphia, I was in formed by two 
or three goatlemen, that they were appointed by a number of 
reſpectable inhabitants of the city of Philadelphia to wait on 
Congreſs, and to inform them, that they would go up and 
certainly meet Sir William Howe, in caſe he ſhould croſs the 
Delaware, and implore his protection aa behalf of the inha- 
bitants. That they did wait on Congreſs accordingly and 
delivered their metlage. That they received for anſwer from 
the Congreſs, „That they could not blame them, for they 
could no longer protect them.” 

Q. Do you know any thing of the diſpoſition of the other 
revolted colonies ? Were they, from the ſucceſſes of the Bri- 
tiſh army, diſpoſed to peace, or did they ſtill remain ſanguine 
in their hopes of maintaining their independence; I mean 
thoſe who had been the ſupporters of the Congreſs and their 
meaſures 2? 

A. I had very good opportunities of knowing the ſtate of 
the middle colonies, in which I include New-York, New- 
Jerſey, Penſylvania, Maryland, the Delaware counties, and 

irginia, Gentlemen of fortune and integrity, on whom | 
ſhould rely, came in to me at Philadelphia from Norfolk in 
Virginia, Williamſburgh, Frederickſburgh Bay, the diſtant 
county of Botetourt, Fort Pitt, and from the intermediate 
parts of New-York, New-Jerſey, Maryland, and the Dela- 
ware counties, from whom 1 made it my particular buſineſs to 


learn the ſtate of the diſpoſition of the people of thoſe colo- 
nies, 
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nies, as well at that time as in the you! 1776, when Sir Wil⸗ 
liam Howe was at Trenton ; and I was informed by them all 
that the panic extended to all thoſe parts, and at that time very 


few indeed entertained hopes of —_—_— the independence. 
Q. Do you think, if Sir William Howe had purſued 


Waſhington croſs the Delaware, ſcattered the remains of his , 


army, and taken up his quarters at Philadelphia, that the 
Congreſs would have been able to raiſe another army ? 

A. I verily believe they would not have been able to raiſe 
an army of any conſequence, not of 5000 men, ſo as to take 
the field at the uſual time of opening the campaign : it was 
not only my opinion but of every gentleman 1 converſed 
with in Penſylvania, 

Q. What effect had the ſucceſs of the rebels in defeating 
and making priſoners the Heſſians at Trenton on the minds of 
the people ? 

A. It had a very miſchievous effect to the Britiſh ſervice : 
it removed that panic with which the new ſtates of the mid- 


dle colonies were ſtruck : it enabled the Congreſs and the 


members of the new States to return to Philadelphia, the moſt 
advantageous poſt for their reſidence in all America: it re- 
vived their ſpirits and the ſpirits of the diſaffected; it induced 

a number of the militia to turn out who otherwiſe would nat 
have done it, and contributed in a great meaſure to the 
raiſing of the army which Waſhington commanded the next 
campaign, 


Q. After the affair at Trenton, did the Congreſs find it 


ealy to recruit their army ? and what number of troops had - 


Waſhipgton with him in the Jerſeys during the winter ? 

A, Notwithſtanding that ſucceſs, the Congreſs did not find 
it eaſy to recruit their army: they were obliged to make uſe 
of the compulſory methods I have mentioned, and yet, du- 
ring the winter; Waſhington, at Morris-Town, from the beft 
information I could get, had not 6000 men. 

Q. Did Waſhington take any meaſures to prevent the Bri- 
tin army from procuring proviſions in their march through 
the Jerſeys, and what meaſures ? 

A. In Waſhington's retreat through the Jerſeys he iſſued 

2 proclamation, commanding the inhabitants near that route, 
which he ſuſpected the Britiſh army would follow, to remove 
al their proviſions, under pain of having it deſtroyed ; but 
this proclamation was not obeyed, nor did he dare to put it 
into execution; he did not put it into execution leſt he ſhould 
tender the people averſe to his meaſures, ; 
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Q. Did the Britiſh army find any difficulty in procuring 
proviſions whilſt on the banks of the Delaware? 

A. They did not. I was both at Trenton and Burdenton, 
the two poſts left by Sir William Howe, on the Delaware: 
the people brought in their cattle and other proviſions to both 
thoſe poſts. Camptain Gambell, with whom I lodged, acted 
as deputy-quarter-maſter : I drew, at his requſt, invitations 
to the people of the country to _ in their proviſions, to- 
wards forming a magazine at Burdenton ; and, although he 
was there but a little while, a very conſiderable magazine was 
formed, and great quantity of proviſions brought in, before 
he was obliged to leave it by the taking of Trenton. 

. Had General Howe taken up his winter quarters at 
Philadelphia, would he have run any riſk of not being ſup- 
plied with proviſions from the country ? | 

A. I think it impoſſible : the country was full of provi- 
fions : General Howe's army was the ſuperior army, and 
certainly might have foraged had the inhabitants not brought 
in their proviſions, of which, J think, there could be no 
doubt; becauſe when Sir William Howe was at Philadelphia, 
in 1777, the people at that time, when Wafhington had four 
times the number of troops that he had at Trenton, and 
when his party was continually patroling round the lines, 
the inhabitants of Philadelphia, the army and navy, ſuch as 
choſe to cat freſh proviſions, were ſupplied by the country 
without the lines. 

. | Q. What number of men did the Congreſs vote for the 
93 1777 ? 

ongreis voted for that year eighty-eight battalions, 
each confiſting of 740 men, officers included, making in the 
whole about 66,000 men. l 
Q. What number did they actually raiſe for that year? 
A. At the outſide they did not bring into the field 16,000 
men ; I think I am beyond the mark in that number. 

Q. What was the reaſon that ſo ſmall a number of the 
troops voted were raiſed ? Was it that the Congreſs had al- 
tered their reſolution as to the numbers to be employed, or 
was it becauſe the men were not to be had; 

A. It was not becauſe the Congreſs had altered their re- 
ſolution, but becauſe the men were not to be had. They 
made every exertion as uſual, but they had loſt in the Canada 
expedition, at Boſton, where they were extremely fickly, 
killed in battle in the ſeveral engagements with the Britiſh 
troops, taken priſoners, and by deaths in the military heyy 
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tals ſouthward of New-York, I think I may fafely ſay, upon 
good enquiry, nearly 40,000 men; the people alſo at that 
time were more averſe to the meaſures of Congreſs than the 
year before. 

Q. What were the exertions made uſe of to bring a nu- 
merous army into the field ? 

A. They were, as I mentioned before, partly recruiting, 
drafting their militia, and enliſting of ſervants, 

Q. What proportion of the troops that compoſed Waſh- 
ington's army, enliſted voluntarily? 

A. I can't anſwer that queſtion with preciſion ; I believe 
not a moiety of them. 

Were deſertions from the rebel army frequent while 
Sir William Howe was in Philadelphia ? 

A. They were very frequent; almoſt daily: I have 
known forty-nine come in in a day; many days from ten to 
fifteen. | | 

Q: What number do you ſuppole came in to the army at 
Philadelphia ? 

A. The deſerters were generally ſent from head-quarters 
down to me for examination : from me they went to Mr. 
Story, the officer appointed to adminiſter the oath of allegi- 
ance : he kept a regular account of their numbers, their names 
and the places of their nativity ; and I think there were up- 
wards of 2300 qualified at his office; and I believe on good 
reaſon there might have been upwards of ſeven or eight hun- 
dred more not qualified ; for I often found, on ſeeing him 
in the evening, that the number | had tent down to him 
had not gone, ſo that I ſuppoſe 3000 at leaſt came in. 

Q. Do you ſuppoſe the number you bave mentioned to 
be the whole of the deſertion from the rebel army? 

A. By no means, I don't ſuppoſe it. Many might have 
deſerted into the city to their friends, perhaps half as many 
more, ; 

Q: What was the encouragement held out to induce deſer- 
ters to come over to us ? 2 

A. A proclamation was iſſued by Sir William Howe, of- 
fering them a paſſage home to England or Ireland their native 
country, and they were generally paid for their arms and ac- 
coutrements. | | 

That part of the rebel army that enliſted in the ſer- 
vice of the Congreſs, were they chiefly compoſed of natives 
of America, or were the greater part of them Englith, Scotch 
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A. The names and places of their nativity being taken 
down, I can anſwer the queſtion with precifion. There were 
ſcarcely one fourth natives of America ; about one half 
Iriſh, the other fourth were Engliſh and Scotch, 

Q.: What is the character that the Provincials ſerving in 
the Britiſh army bear ? Are they good troops, and have they 
behaved well when employed ? 

A. I haye underſtood as ſoon as they are diſciplined they 
are very good troops, and have always behaved well ; I know 
of no inſtance to the contrary. That I know to be the opi- 
nion of many of the military gentlemen. 

Q. Do you know any thing of the army of the rebels in 
general hom that is compoled, of what country people? 

A. I judge of that by the delerters that came over, 

Q. What was the ſum given as bounty-money to a re- 
cruit enliſting in our provincial corps ? 

A. I have underſtood five hard dollars. 

Q. At that time what was the ſum given by the rebels for 
a recruit to ſerve in the army of the Congreſs ? 

A. The Congrels gave twenty paper dollars a man, beſides 
eight paper dollars to the perſon who ſhould procure a recruit, 
It was recommeded by-the Congreſs, in order to facilitate the 
recruiting for the rebel ſtates, to divide the ſtates into di- 
ſtricts, and to appoint two or more perſon to recruit in each 
diſtrict: theſe perſons had the eight dollars, continental dol- 
lars. 

Q. What was the proportion between the hard and the pa- 
per dollars ? " 1 

A. It is impoſſible to ſay ; they are now from fifteen to 
twenty to one. | 

Q. At the time the army was at Philadelphia ? 

A. I can't fay, they mjght be three, or four, or five, or 
eight to one, 

Q. What have you known to be given for ſubſtitutes ? 

A. I have known from 4ol, to 100l, continental money. 

Q. What number of men do you ſuppoſe are now ſerving 
in our army in America as Provincials ? 

A. I have been informed from fix to ſeyen thouſand, but! 
don't know of my own knowledge, | 

Q. Were there any number of them embodied as militia 
in any part of the country where the King's troops have been 
in poſſeſſion? 

A. I underſtood when I was at New- Vork, that there was 

a body 
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a body of militia formed at Long Iſland: there was none in 
500 nor at Philadelphia, * | | 
ere there ever any attempts made to induce the in- 
habitants to take up arms and defend the country againſt the 
incurſions of the rebels either in Penſylvania or the Jerſeys ? 
Not as militia ; there were corps enliſted in Philadel- 
ia. 
/ Q. What number of men were there in Philadelphia ca- 
pable of bearing arms ? | 

A. At the debe of Sir William Howe I numbered the inhabi- 
tants of the city of Philadelphia and the ſuburbs, diſtinguiſhing 
the males from the females, and taking the number of thoſe 
between eighteen and ſixty years of age, there were in Phi- 
ladelphia and ſuburbs within the limits, 448 1 males under that 
deſcription, | ; 

Q. Might not thoſe men have been embodied as a militia 
for the defence of the city ? 

A. A part of them were Quakers, about one fourth; 
theſe would not take up arms on =P account; I know of 
no reaſon why the others might not have been induced to 
take up arms, 

Were thoſe who were found in actual rebellion, or 
known to be 1 diſarmed? | 

A. In the city of Philadelphia the inhabitants that were 
diſaffected were diſarmed by me by a direction from Sir Wil- 
lam Howe? 

Q. Were arms put into the hands of the well- affected in- 
habitants who had before been diſarmed by the rebels ? 

A. Not generally. A number of men, to the amount of 
eighty or ninety, came in from the country, where I gene- 
rally reſided. in the ſummer, and offered to ſerve without 
cloathing or pay with an allowance of proviſions : for theſe 
I procured from Sir William Howe arms; and another body 
of men that came from Jerſey, the numbers I don't know, 
had alſo arms put into their hands. 5 

Q. Do you know of any inſtances of the inhabitants 
taking up arms of their own accord 1n ſupport of the King's 
authority ? 

A. There was a conſiderable body of the people of the 
back parts of North Carolina (the rebels in their account 
called them 1600) who took up arms in ſupport of the King's 
authority, but they were attacked and defeated by the rebels. 
Another body in the peninſula, between the Cheſapeak ou 
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the Delaware (as I was well informed conſiſting of 2000) like. 
wiſe took up arms in ſupport of the King's authority; ang. 
ther party in the ſame Peninſula at another time (conſiſting 
of ſeveral hundreds) and another in the county of Monmouth 
in the Jerſeys, conſiſting of about 180, and I was well informed 
that ſome of the diſtricts above Albany at the time that General 
Burgoyne was advancing towards that place took up arms and 
prevented the diſaffected part of the diſtrict from joining Ge- 
neral Gates; decliins tnt if they went out to join General 
Gates, they would join General Burgoyne. 

Qi. Did you find many houſes deſerted, as the army march- 
ed through Jerley, or in the way from the head of Elk to Phi. 
ladelphia ? 

A. General Howe happened (o land his troops in a part of 
the country more diſaffected than any other part I know; 
I mean Cecil County in Maryland; at ani about the head of 
Elk, a number of inhabitants did deſert their houſes aud car. 
ry off their effects, but not all: after Sir William Howe had 
advanced into the country from thence, about cighe or ten 
miles, as near as | can gueſs, I don't believe that | ſew ir the 
whole route of the army from thence to Philaclpniz, conf! 


ing of at leaſt ſeventy miles, above ten, or at ut He, how 
ſes deſerted ; I think not ſo many, but | cu to he ungen the 
mark; the inhabitants were found qui#!, + ne. ind 29 
me there appeated every mark of pleaſure 2 he trons àrri— 
ving in the colony. ; 

Q. What quantity of proviſions did the wry carry with 


it, from the head of Elk, or from Pencadder, whe © Gene:al 
Grant joined them? ä 

A. I cannot ſpeak to that queſtion from my own know- 
ledge, but I was informed by the officers of the army that 
there was about fourteen days proviſions. 

Qi. How long was it from the time you left Pencadder to 
the time the general received proviſions from the fleet in the 
Delaware ? 

A. I think the army marched from Pencadder the 8th of 
September; and to my beſt recollection the Welch fuſileers 
went down for the firit time to the ſhips below Philadelphia, 
to. -{cort up the firſt proviſions, on the 3d of October. 

Q. How did the army ſubſiſt during that time? 

A, The army in their march got large quantities of provi- 
fions ſupplied by the inhabitants; they drove a large quanti- 
ty of live ſtock with them to German Town and ſome to 
Philadelphia: they got other. proviſions in the country, they 
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took a magazine of flour at Valley Forge, which I underſtood 
was deſtroyed. 

Q. While the Britiſh army lay at Philadelphia did the in- 
habitants from the neighbouring counties without the lines 
bring in proviſions, and were the markets plentifully ſup» 

lied ? | 
1 A. The army lay at Philadelphia nine or ten months, there 
was in that country near 25,000 inhabitants ; I include in 
theſe the number of people that came in beſides the real inha- 
bitants there, the army and navy did not want freſh proviſions 
of all kinds, whilſt they remained at Philadelphia, 

Q_ In what ſtate was Waſhington's army in reſpec to pro- 
viſions while the Britiſh army were thus ſupplied ? 

4. Part of that time Waſhington's main army lay at Val- 
ley Forge; it was then in extreme diftreſs for want of provi- 
fions ; the deſerters who came in informed me that they were 
ſeveral days at half allowance; and ſome that I examined told 
me that they had had furloughs to go out in the neighbours 
hood to get proviſions; at that time Waſhington recei=- 
ved a conſiderable part of his ſupplies from the diſtant parts 
of Virginia and North Carolina brought up the Chela- 
peak, landed at Elk, and from thence conveyed to his camp 
at Valley Forge in waggons, the inhabitants were ſo averſe 
to the meaſures of Congreſs that they did not ſupply him with 
proviſions, 

Q. Had not you correſpondence through many different 
parts of America, in order to furniſh General Howe with in- 
telligence ? | 

A. Thegeneral in ſome meaſure relicd on me for intelli- 
gence; he had other means of getting intelligence beſides ; 
| ſent out to my friends on the Suſquehannah and to the De- 
laware ; it was an eaſy thing ſo todo: the inhabitants were 
continually going in and coming out, and I defired that they 
would inform me of every thing material, that happened in 
thoſe parts, reſpecting the number of tioops that ſhould be 
coming to join Waſhington. I ſent out many ſpies for the 
— the general had the beſt intelligence from other cir- 
cumſtances, which it would be improper for me to mention; 
the intelligence I think muſt have been good, whilſt Waſhing- 
ton, in polleflion of that country, complained of the want of 
intelligence, and ſaid, he was in an enemy's country. I had 
this from an officer under Waſhington, I would add, with 
reſpe& to the diſpoſition of the people, that perſons came in 
to me from all quarters of the middle colonies, and from 
them I anſwered the former queſtion, 

Q. To 
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To what cauſe was it owing, that Waſhington's army 
was ſo badly ſupplied when he had the command of the coun. 

? 
| 44 Waſhington wanted flour and bread for his army, and 

grain and forage for his horſes ; He iſſued a proclamation, 
commanding all inhabitants within ſeventy miles of his camp 
northward, ſouthward and weſtward, to threſh out their grain; 
one half by the 1ſt of February, and the other half by the iſt 
of March, under pain of having it taken from them and only 
paid for as ſtraw; but this proclamation was not obeyed, 
Waſhington then was obliged to ſend ſome of the men of his 
army to the neighbouring farmers to threſh out their grain, 
which he took and made uſe of without paying for it. 

Q_ Did Waſhington find the people ready to ſup ly him 
With carriages ? 

A. He did not; he got few carriages, but what he took by 
force ; the people hid their waggon-wheels ; he compelled 
them to produce them; they then broke their wheels and diſ- 
abled their waggons, which rendered it very difficult for him 
to be ſupplied with waggons. 

Q. In what ſtate was Waſhington's army in reſpect to 
cloathing, in the campaign of 1777 ; 

A. From the deſerters that came in to us, all but the Vir- 
ginians and ſome few from the northward (they were very 
few) were in a manner naked, they were not cloathed fit for 
the inclemency of the ſeaſon ; ſome of them had linen gat- 
ments on, and thoſe very ragged and torn, ſome without ſhoes, 
very few with whole ſtockings ; in ſhort they were objects of 
diſtreſs when they came down to me to be examined. The 
Virginians had paſſed a law under which they authoriſed 
commiſſioners to ſearch the houſe of every inhabſtant for 
ſpare cloaths of every kind that might be ſuitable for the 
army, and to ſeize it for that purpoſe, which was executed ; 
the Virginians therefore were better cloathed. Waſhington 
ſent into the county of Bucks, were there was a conſiderable 
quantity of cloth manufactured lying in their fulling-mills, 
and ſeized it for-the uſe of his army, but before it was con- 
veyed to him it was taken by an American troop of light horſe 
and ſome refugees and conducted to Philadelphia. 

Q. What ftate was therebel army in; with reſpe to health? 

A. From the time the rebel army was at Boſton to the time 
alluded to in the queſtion, Waſhington's army was always 
very fickly ; occaſioned, as the principal phyſician of his ho- 
ſpital informed me, by the want of ſalt, and the eating of freſh 
proviſions conſtantly without ſalt; together with their often 

wanting 
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alluded to in the queſtion, Waſhington had not leſs than ten 
hoſpitals; I examined one of the phyſicians of thoſe hoſpi- 
tals who gave me this information when he came to Philadel- 

hia. a i | 8 
, Q. What was the number of Waſhington's army at this 
time at Valley Forge ? | 

A. In the 4 end of February or beginning of March, 
Waſhington had not 4000 effective men; from a great varie- 
ty of accounts from a number of people who lived by his 
camp, and from officers of his own army. 

Q. By what means were the numbers there diminiſhed af- 
ter the battle of German Town ? 

A. By the means 1 have deſcribed, fickneſs and deſertion. 


Q. Could an army of 15,000 men, ſubſiſt upon the coun- 


try in a march through the middle colonies ? 

A. Unleſs it is very much altered and that very lately, they 
certainly could, and a much greater army, the middle colo- 
nies are colonies of proviſions ; they have a plenty of catle 
and hogs, and they abound with grain, Indian corn, wheat, 
rye, oats and barley, | 

Q.: What number of people do you ſuppoſe the Britiſh ar- 
my and its followers conſiſted of, that were fed by the coun- 
try in the march from the Elk Head to Philadelphia, and un- 
if it opened communication with the ſhips ? 

A. The army and its followers or appendages, I imagine, 
conũſted of about 20,000 men; I underſtood fo from 
of rank in the army; I never ſaw the returns, but I under- 
ſtood them to be ſo. 

Q. What was the diſpoſition of the middle colonies in the 

ſpring of 1778, before you left Philadelphia ? 
A. I had a great deal of reaſon to believe from the enqui- 
ries I made reſpeCting the diſpoſition of the people that they 
were very generally deſirous of giving up their new rulers, 
and of being united with this country. 7 8 

Q. Had you reaſon to believe that any gentlemen of weight 
and influence in Penſylvania were ready to exert theniſelves in 
difarming the diſaffected in the ſeveral counties and reſtoring 
the counties to the peace of the King? 7 | 

A. Almoſt from the time that I went to Philadelphia 
with the army to that of the evacuating of the place, gentle- 
men from many of the counties in the peninſula below, and 
indeed almoſt all and ſeveral counties in Penſylvania, Phila- 
delphia county, Bucks, Lancaſter, Chefter, Cumberland, 
and ſome of the counties in Jerſey ſent me aſſurances, that as 
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ſoon as the 'Britiſh army ſhould operate againſt General 
Mahington und Urire him over the Suſquefanhah or the 
Delaware they would (could they be ſupplied with the arms 
that chey Wanted) exert themſelves in teſtoring the ſeveral di- 
Ads te the peuce of the crown ; and that they had no doubt of 
accompliſhing it; I believed this information, I will not ſay, 
whether I gave it to Sir William Howe, becauſe I don't recol- 
lect whether I made out a ſtate of the facts before the intended 
evacuation of Philadelphia, but Igave a paper to this amount 
to Sir Henry Clinton, and I believe to Mr, Eden, but I am 
mot certain whether I gave it to Sir William Howe or not. 
Q. When Sir Wilttam Howe arrived off the mouth of the 
Delaware were there any obſtructions to his landing below the 
chevaux de frize and above Bombay Hook ? "1 | 
A. There'was no obſtruction that I know of ; there were 
no forts'below the chevaux de frige, nor any obſtruction, unleſs 
the water guard that lay above the chevaux de frize might be 
deemed an obſtruction. _ | | 
. Were there to your knowledge any regular force in the 
province of Penſylvania at that time? ' ñ 
1A. There were none; I made particular enquiry of all he 
inhabitants of Philadelphia and others, I enquired of a gen- 
tleman'who lived at Newcaſtle and was on the ſpot. 
, What was the diſtance between the bite of Newcaſtle 
and the road leading from Elk Head to Philadelphia? | 
A. About ſeven or eight miles. 
Q. Where was Mr. Waſhington's army at the time the 
King's fleet and army were off the Delaware? ö 
A. Fhey were in the Jerſeys, I ſpeak to this from a parti- 
cular enquiry from the inhabitants on the ſpot; and from the 
beſt information I could get of Waſhington's army, they did 
not paſs the Delaware from Jerſey until about the 10th or 
+2tef Auguſt. 3% ifs e 2 
* hen did the rebels paſs through Philadelphia? 
A. I was informed that they paſſed through about the 230 


ir 4d 


rom whom had you that information ? 
A. I do not Enow'it from my own knowledge; but from 
the general declaration of the people who were on the ſpot. + 
Q. Had you any communication with Sir William Howe 
reſpecting his going up the Cheſapeak, and what communi- 
citibn? n „ „ #' l \ 
A. After my return from Hillſborough to New York, | 
met on the road accidently, Lord Howe, In a converſation 
that paſſed" berween us," I ſuſpected that Sir William Howe 
Nenn erer „ 
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was going with his fleet and army round to Cheſapeak; 1 
foreſaw the difficulties he would meet with and was diſtreſſed 
at it, Inſtead of purſuing my journey to the city, I returned 
to my friend's where I had lodged the night before, Mr. Fox - 
craft, deputy poſt-maſter-general of North America; I told 
him that I apprehended Si William Howe was going round 
to the Cheſapeak ; I aſked him for pen and ink and paper; I. 
put down in writing thoſe diſſiculties which I thought Sir 
Wiſliam Howe would meet with, and which I thought he 
ought to be appriſed of. When finiſhed I. ſhewed it to Mr. 
Foxcraft, and he approved of them, and reſolved to ſend them 
to Sir William Howe. I carried them to Captain Montreſor, 
through whom I often communicated with the general; 
Captain Montreſor, on the peruſal of them, approved of th 
alſo, and ſaid he would chearfully deliver them to him.” The 
difficulties 'I pointed out, were in ſubſtance as follow; the. 
diſtance of the way round was mentioned, from the Hook to. 
the head of the Elk; the conſtant prevalence of the ſouther- 
ly winds along that coaſt at that ſeaſon of the year. In or- 
der to induce Sir William Howe to prefer going up the De- 
laware to the Cheſapeak, I mentioned that the, diſtance from 
Newcaftle:to Lancaſter, where I apprehend he might be going 
after Waſhington's magazines, was about the ſame as the di- 
ſtance from the head of Elk; that the country was more open, 
and the roads better; and that ſuppoſing his object was the 
magazines at Lancaſter, his going up the Delaware would be 
an excellent cover to his deſigns, as the enemy would naturally 
conclude that Philadelphia was his object and not thoſe maga- 
tines. Theſe, I think, to the beſt of my recollection, were, 
the difficulties and facts contained in the paper that I delivered 
to Captain Montreſor; if I am miſtaken in any particular, 
it is from, want of recollection, and Sir William- Howe can 
ſet me right as he had the paper. About eight or ten days after 
| delivered the paper, Sir William Howe ſent for me by Cap- 
tai Montreſor, and. aſked me how I knew he was going to 
the Cheſapeak ? I anſwered I did not poſſibly ko it; he ſaid 
did from the paper before him; I replied the paper was not 
2 but conditional ſuppoſing: be went there. He then 

ed whether my objection reſted on the difficulties of the 
navigation of the Cheſapeak ? I replied it did not. I was a 
very little while with Sir William Howe, and I do not recol- , 
lec any ching elſs that paſſed... |: 5.1 | 208 
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nit wayknown.in Philadelphia, that that city was 
3 what effect had it on the minds of the inha- 
w? 
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A. The inhabitants of that city, a very few ex-:epted, were 
faithful and loyal ſubjects of the crown. Many of them 
have taken a very decifive and active part on the part of the 
crown} à meaſure of that kind could not fail therefore to 
ſtrike them with great diſmay and great diſtreſs, | 

Q. Did you, or any other perions to your knowledge, ap- 
ply to the commander in chief upon this occaſion, for advice 
reſpecting the meafures proper to be purſued for your perſonal 
ſafety, and what was the advice given? 

A. Sir Wilham Erſkine came down to me, as from Sir 
Willam Howe and Sir Henry Clinton, to give me notice, as 
ſuperintendant of the city, that it was to be evacuated, I ſent 

for the magiſtrates that were acting under me immediately, 
to conſult them reſpecting our own "xray and that of the 1n- 
habitants who had taken a deciſive part on behalf of the 
crown. In our converſation, Mr. Schumacher mentioned to 


me, what he had told me a few days before, that Sir William 


Howe had adviſed him to go over to Waſhington and make 
his peace. It was natural for us to conſult together upon the 
conſequence of that advice, and we all reſolved not to follow 
it. 8 we thought it neceſſary, as our ſafety was 
ſtill unprovided for, as our lives were attainted, and all 
that we had in the world confiſcated, ſtill to know what was to 
become of us. The magiſtrates requeſted 1 would wait on Sir 
William Howe on the occaſion, which I accordingly did im- 
mediately, when he gave me the ſame advice.—I ſtarted a 
difficulty reſpectin the practicability of it, when he adviſed 
me to apply to Sir 8 Clinton to procure a flag to go out 
for that purpoſe. I returned to the magiſtrates, and reportad 
what had paſſed, and we then ſeriouſly debated and conſidered 
among ourſelves, whether we ſhould follow the advice. One 
of the magiſtrates did not ſay ſo much on the ſubje& as the 
two others did, which induced me to put the queſtion ſingly, 
whether we ſhould follow the advice or not. {put it to the 
magiſtrate who had ſaid little firſt. His anſwer was imme- 
diately in the negative, and we unanimouſly. agreed not to 
follow it. We, however, reſolved, before we parted, to 
communicate, our circumſtances to Sir Henry Clinton, with 
the advice that was given to us, as we knew, upon him in a 
few days the command of the army would devolve. I wrote a 
letter to Sir . Clinton, requeſting an interview upon 2 
matter which highl 


of Philadelphia. Not receiving an anſwer from Sir Hen- 
ry Clinton ſo ſoon as I expected, and Colonel Innis, _— 
| ential 


y concerned the magiſtrates and citizens 
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dential friend of Sir Henry Clinton's, calling on me, I com- 
municated the whole that I have mentioned to him, and re- 
queſted he would ſpeak to Sir Henry Clinton on the occaſion. 


Agood deal paſſed between us. He ſeemed alarmed that 
we ſhould go over to the enemy, and pointed out ſome con- 


ſequences that would attend it, and immediately offered to go 
to Sir Henry Clinton, and bring us an anſwer relative to our 

rſonal ſafety, He ſoon returned and informed me, that 
what he ſhould ſay I was not to underſtand as official from 
Sir Henry Clinton (he did not ſay ſo, but I underſteod it 


was becauſe the command had not then devolved on Sir 


Henry Clinton) and informed me, that Sir Henry Clinton 


faid that he could not grant a flag on ſuch an occaſion had we 


requeſted it; that the game was not up; that the war was not 
over, but would ſtill be carried on vigorouſly, and defired that 
we would not entertain a thought of going over to the enemy. 


Q. If the magiſtrates of Philadelphia had gone over to the 


rebels, what effect would that have had in America? 

A. If the magiſtrates of Philadelphia had gone over to 
the 'rebels under that advice, it would certainly have had a 
very pernicious effect. The people in general would have 
believed, what the rebels at that time induſtriouſly propa- 
cated, that the conteſt was given up, and that America was 


to be evacuated ; they would, or at leaſt great numbers of 


them would, have taken the oaths of allegiance to the ſtates, 


and become their perfect ſubjects. 
Examined by other Members of the Committee, 


i 


Q. Did you attend the army from Brunſwick to Trenton 


in 1976 ? 

A. Yes. | | | 

Q. At what time did . the army march from Brunſwick, 
and at what time did it arrive at Prince's-Town that day ? 


A. I lodged with General Vaughan the evening before, 


and underſtood the orders were to march at 4 o'clock. The 
army did march very early. They arrived at Prince's-Town 
about 4 o'clock in the afternoon. | 

Q Where was Waſhington and his army at that time? 

A. The main body of his army was at Trenton, a part at 


Prince's-Town, and, I believe, a few advanced nearer to 


Brunſwick, to obſerve the motions of the Britiſh army. 

Q. Had you information, which you had reaſon to believe, 
with hornet to the time of Waſhington's leaving Prince's= 
Town that day ? | 


- tlic Delaware? 


 <his'country ; his Majeſty has judged it neceſſary to direct a 
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A. I was informed by, ſeyeral of the inhabitants. of Ml ;x; 

Prince's-Town, and particularly by the gentleman , with WM die 
whom ! lodged, that Waſhington ke ] left it about an hour | 

f |} army arrived. ' ,. es 

„. At what hour the next, morning did the army marc! 

from Prince's-Town to Trenton, and what time did the ar- his 
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at that time, and t £ 


varters, informed me, that by a, return made to, Waſhington ¶ of 
che day before be paſſed the Delaware, his whole army, ex- F 
cepting Lord Stirling's bri ade, amaunted to 2900 men, and Ce 
Lord Stirling's brigade did not at that time amount to quite ſo 


,, OO 
Q. Is KINO opinion, that it was poſſible or not to have af 


overtaken eneral Waſhington's army before it had croſſed th; 


A. lam no military man, and can ſpeak only to facts, fa 
which, as far as they go, I am ready to anſwer, Had Sir ki 
William Howe marched from Prince's-Town at four o'clock m. 
in the morning as he did from Brunſwick, or at three o'clock | 
as 519. from Philadelphia to White, Marſh, he certaioly 
would have been at Trenton foyr or five hours ſooner than he co 
was.——> Walhington's laft boat, in which he carried over his V 
army, had not reached the o poſite ſhore, when the van of 1 
the Britiſh army arrived a „ 1 en 

C. How far 1s it from Prince's-Town to Trenton? 3 W 
A. Twelve meaſured miles, [Wuharew, 
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Lord North deliverec the following meſſage from the de 
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The ambaſſador of the King of Spain baying, delivered 2, 2 
paper to Lord Viſcount Weymouth, and ſignified that he has 2 
receiyed orders from his court immediately to withdraw from to 


copy 
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copy of that paper to, be laid before the Houſe of Commons, 
25. matter of the higheſt importance to his crown and peo- 
ple; and his Mang acquaints them, at the ſame time, ofa 
e has found himlelf obliged, in conſequence. of this hoſtile 
declaration, to recall his ambaſſador from Madrid. 
His Majeſty declares, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that 
his deſire to preſerve and to cultivate peace and friendly in- 
tercourſe with the court of Spain has | £2 uniform oo ſin- 
cete; and that his conduct towards that power has been 
ided by no other motives or principles than thoſe of good 
Fith, honour, and juſtice: and his Majeſty ſees with the 
greater ſurpr ze the pretences on which this declaration is 
grounded, as ſome of the grievances enumerated in that paper 
Live never come to the knowledge of his Majeſty, either b 
xpreſentation on the part of the Catholic King, or by iatel- 
ligence from any other quarter; and, in all thoſe caſes where 
applications have been received, the matter of complaint hag 
been treated with the utmoſt attention, and put into a courſe 
of enquiry and redreſs, | 
His Majeſty has the firmeſt confidence, that his faithful 
Commons will, with that zeal and public ſpirit which he has 
ſo often experienced, ſupport his Majeſty in his reſolution ta 
exert all the power and all the reſources pf the nation, to re- 
fiſt and repel any hoſtile attempts of the court of Spain; and 
that, by the bleflingof God on the rectitude of his intentions 
and the equity of his cauſe, his Majeſty will be able to with- 
ſtand and to defeat the unjuſt and dangerous enterprizes of 
his enemies againſt the honour of his, crown, and the com- 
merce, the rights, and the common intereſts of all his ſubj Io 
Lord North alſo preſented to the Houſe, by his Majeſty's 
command, a copy of a paper delivered to Lord Viſcount 
Weymouth, by the Marquis d'Almodovar, the 36th June 
1779; and tranſlation. MES | 5 
The following is a copy of the tranſlation. The original 
was in French. k. 22 nls 
„ALL the world has been witneſs to the noble impartiality 
of the King, in the midſt of the diſputes of the court of Lon- 
don with its American colonies and with France. Befides 
which, his Majeſty having learned that his powerful media- 
tion was defired, — made an offer of it, Which was 
accepted by the belligerent powers, and for this motive only 
a ſhip of war was fea} on the part of his Britannick Majeſty 
w one of the ports of Spain, The King has taken the moſt 
| | energetie 
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- energetic ſteps, and ſuch as ought to have produced the moſt 
happy effect, to bring thoſe powers to an accommodation 
equally honourable to both parties; propoſing for this end 
' wiſe expedients for ſmoothing difficulties, and preventing the 
calamities of war. But although his Majefty's propoſitions, 
and particularly thoſe of his ultimatum, have been conforma. 
ble to thoſe which at other times the court of London itſelf 
had appeared to judge proper for an accommodation, and 
which were alſo quite as moderate, they have been rejected in 
a manner that fully proves the little dere which the Britiſh 
cabinet has to reſtore peace to Europe, and to preſerve the 
King's friendſhip. In effe&, the condu of that cabinet, 
with regard to his Majeſty, during the whole courſe of the ne. 
gotiation, has had for its object to prolong it for more than 
eight months, either by vain pretences, or by anſwers which 
could not be more inconcluſive, whilſt in this interval the in- 
fults on the Spaniſh flag, and the violation of the King's ter- 
Titories were carried on to an incredible exceſs; prizes have 
þeen made, ſhips have been ſearched and plundered, and a 
t number of them have been fired upon, which have been 
obliged to defend themſelves ; the regiſters have been opened 
and torn in pieces, and even the packets of the court found on 
board the King's packet-boart. = 
„ The dominions of the crown in America have been 
threatened, and they have gone to the dreadful extremity of 
raifing the Indian nations, called the Chatcas, Cheroquies, 
and Chjcachas, againſt the innocent inhabitants of Louiſiana, 
who would have been the victims of the rage of theſe barba- 
rians, if the Chatcas themſelves had not repented, and re- 
veated all the ſeduction the Engliſh had planned. The ſo- 
vereignty of his Majefty in the province of Darien, and on 
the coaſt of St. Blas has been uſurped, the Governor of Ja- 
— granted to a rebel Indian the commiſſion of 
Faprayn- eneral of thoſe provinces. 
© Th thort, the territory of the Bay of Honduras has been 
recently violated by exerciſing acts of hoſtility, and other 
exceſſes againſt the Spaniards, who have been impriſoned, 
and whoſe houſes have been invaded ; befides which, the 
tourt of London has hitherto neglected to accompliſh what 
the 16th article of the laſt treaty of Paris ſtipulated relative to 
that coaſt. _ : 
* Grievances fo numerous, ſo weighty, and recent, have 
been at different times the object of complaints made in the 
| King's name, and ftated in memorials which were —_— 
> either 
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either to the Britiſh miniſters at London, or tranſmitted to 
them through the channel of the Engliſh ambaſſador at Ma- 
drid; but although the anſwers which were received have 
been friendly, his Majeſty has hitherto obtained no other ſa- 
tisfaction than to ſee the inſults repeated, which lately have 
amounted to the number of one hundred. 

* The King, proceeding with that ſincerity and candour 
which charaQterize him, has formally declared to the court of 
London, from the commencement of its diſputes with France, 
that the conduct of England ſhould be the rule of that which 
Spain would hold, 

His Majeſty likewiſe declared to that court, that at the 
time their differences with that of Paris might be accommo- 
dated, it would be abſolutely neceſſary to regulate thoſe which 
had ariſen, or might ſtill ariſe with Spain, and in the plan of 
mediation which was ſent to the underwritten ambaſlador the 


28th of laſt September, and which was by him delivered to ths 


Britiſh miniſtry in the beginning of October, a plan with 
which Lord Grantham was apprized, and of which he received 
a copy, his Majeſty declared in pofitive terms to the belli- 
gerent powers, that in conſideration of the inſults which his 
fubjects and dominions had ſuffered, and likewiſe of the at- 
tempts levelled againft his rights, he ſhould be under the ne- 
ceſſity of taking his part, in caſe the negotiation, inſtead of 
being continued with fincerity, ſhould be broken off, or 
ſhould produce no effect. 

The cauſes of complaint given by the court of London 
not having ceaſed, and that court ſhewing no diſpoſitions to 
give reparation for them, the King has reſolved, and orders his 


ambaſſador to declare, that the honour of his crown, the pro- 


tection which he owes to his ſubjects, and his own perſonal 
dignity, do not permit him to ſuffer their inſults to continue, 
and to negle& any longer the reparation of thoſe Already re- 
ceived, and that in this view, notwithſtanding the pacihe diſ- 
poſitions of his Majeſty, and even the particular inclifiation 
he had always had and expreſſed for cultivating the friendſhip 
of his Britannic Majeſty, he finds himſelf under the diſagree- 
able neceſſity of making uſe of all the means which the Al- 
mighty has intruſted him with, to obtain that juſtice which he 


has ſolicited by fo many ways, without being able to acquire 


it. In confiding on the juſtice of his cauſe, his Majeſty hopes 
that the conſequences of this reſolution will not be imputed to 
him before God or man, and that other nations will form a 


pitable idea of this reſolution, by comparing it to the con 
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duct which they themſelves have experienced on the, part of 
the-Britiſh miniſtry, 
I (Signed) Le Mazeuis D'ALMopoy AR,” 
London, 16 June, 1779. 
A motion was made by Lord North, to preſent an humble 
addreſs ¶ See next page] to his Majeſty, which was unanimouſly 
agreed to. 
Ld. Jahn * Jobn Cavendiſh then moved, 4 That an humble ad- 
Cavendiſh: Jreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, that his Majeſty will be 
aciouſ]y pleaſed to give immediate orders fo to collect his 
Eo t and armies, as may enable his Majeſty to exert the 
whole force of this country againſt the united force of the 
Houſe of Bourbon.” 
_ : Mr. Tenkinſon aſked, if the words “ whole force” were 
F meant to include the force in America; and being anſwered 
that they did, he moved to adjourn, 
Rr. Hon.T. Mr. 7. Ti ownſbend approved of the noble Lord's motion, 
Townjvend: whether it meant to include the force in America or not. 
miniſters might put that eonſtruction upon it and act accordingly; 
and it would be happy for them and this country if they did. 
Mr. Burk. Mr. Burke ſpoke in ſupport of the addreſs, becauſe he con- 
ſſdered it impoſſible to carry on the war in America, while 
we were engaged in a war with France and Spain. The Bri- 
tiſh dominions in Europe were now at ſtake, and therefore 
the whole of the Britiſh force ſhould be in Europe to defend 
them, and attack the enemy. 
Mr. Els. Mr. Ellis fajd, the force in North America 3 not be 
Vithdrawn, becauſe it would be leaving thoſe people in 
America defenceleſs, who have declared for the King. 
Mr. Wed. Mr, I/eddervurn ſaid the ſame. 
— Mr. Dundas (Lord Advocate) ſaid the ſame, and called 
| upon Lord Howe and Admiral Keppel to offer their ſervices, 
which he was certain the preſent miniſters would accept of, 
Lord Lord Bulkeley apologized to the Houle for attempting to 
Bultely. collect its attention on ſo inſignificant an individual as him- 
ſelf; but concerned as he felr himſelf for the welfare of his 
country at this alarming criſis, he coyld not help ſeconding a 
hint which fell from a learned gentleman below him [Lord 
Advocate of Scotland] that the noble Viſcount who had ſo 
, ably acquitted himſelf in his rofeſſional character in Ame- 
rica, and a worthy and reſpectable Admiral [ Kep 2 in his 
eye, whom he perſonally knew and reſpected, woul r their 


ſervices to their country at this moment. Said, he had ſome 


Prey at * which might: eventually be much greater, and 


e which 
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which led him to wiſh, without any diſreſpe& to the admi- 
rals now employed, that-ſuch as he mentioned were now at 
the head of the fleet. With reſpect to the motion of the no- 
ble Lord [ John Cavendiſh] he ſhould certainly vote for it, as 
he was quite fick of America, and was defirous of 'pointing 
out the neceflity of e:nploying our troops, now inactive there, 
againſt our perfidious enemies of the Houſe of Bourbon, 
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Mr. Eaen ſaid, he could not approve of the motion of ad- irt Eda. 


dreſs, becauſe it profeſſed to preſeribe to his Majeſty a partial 
and particular mode of conducting a very complicated war; 
that ſuch advice, whether right or wrong, ought not to be 
given in the open council of the nation, which was very ill 
ſuited to charge itſelf with the executive conduct of an 
emergency like the preſent; that at leaſt ſuch advice can on- 


ly amount to a ſuperfluous recommendation to miniſters to do- 


their duty; for the due and wife performance of which, the 
conſtitution has already made them reſponſible : that how- 
ever, he thought the advice wrong in its purport, becauſe, 
though in particular ſeaſons, and for particular purpoſes, it may 
be eligible to apply a part of the preſent American force on ſer- 
vices diſtant from our coloniſts, it would never be either eli- 
gible or neceſſary this campaign to withdraw the whole of 
that force from the maintenance of our poſſeſſions, and the 
protection of our friends; leaſt of all could it be either eli- 
gible or neceſſary to announce ſuch an intention to our va- 
rious enemies, and to put into their hands all the advantages 
to be drawn from the foreknowledge of it. He approved 
the mode of reſiſting the motion by an adjournment in prefe- 
rence to a negative, becauſe if it was wrong to declare to our 
enemies what we would do, it was alſo wrong, though in an 
inferior degree, to declare what we would not do. 

There appeared ſor the motipn, to adjourn, 156, againſt 
it, 80, | 
une 18. ; 

The following addreſs was preſented to the King. 

Mot Gracious Soveriugn, | 

We, your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal Subjects, the 
Commons of Great Britain in Parliament aſſembled, return 
our humble thanks to your Majeſty, for the communication, 
of the paper delivered to Lord Viſcount Weymouth by the 
amhaſſador of the King of Spain, which we cannot but con- 
fider as a matter of the higheſt importance to your Majeſty's 
crown and people; and for acquainting us, that, in conſe- 
quence of this hoſtile declaration, your Majeſty has found 

Vm m 2 yourſelf 
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'ourſelf obliged to give orders to your ambaſſador to with. fict 
raw from that court, 20 
Among the many proofs we have received of your Ma- ( 
jeſty's conſtant care and concern for the ſafety and happine!s of 
of your people, your Majeſty's declaration of your ſincere de- ] 
fire to preſerve and to cultivate peace and friendly intercourſe 
with the court of Spain cannot fail to inſpire us with the ( 
+, higheſt ſentiments of gratitude and attachment: and we beg pra 
leave to aſſure your Majeſty, that, animated by your Ma- 1 
| jeſty's example, we will, with unſhaken fidelity and refolu- oal 
tion, and with our lives and fortunes, ſtand by and ſupport at ( 
your Majeſty in reſiſting and repelling all the hoſtile defigns Wet 
and attempts of your enemies againſt the honour of your ton 
crown, and the right and common intereſts of all your ſub- 48, 
jects. tim 
A The King's Anſwer. ( 
GENTLEMEN, | / 
This unanimous and affeftionate addreſs affords me the pon 
trueſt ſatisfaction, and demands my particular thanks: the ton, 


zealous and firm ſupport of my faithful Commons, at this de 
important criſis, muſt give the greateſt weight and effect to ( 
my exertions of the national force. I can entertain no fear 1 
of the deſigns or the enterprizes of my enemies, whilſt J ſtand ( 


at the head of a free, brave, and united people. und 
| | / 
The Houſe went into a committee on the American cor- tha 
reſpondence, F. Montagu, Eq. in the chair. | 
Joſeph Ga!- Foſeph Galloway, Eſq. " in and examined by ſeveral « 
loway, Elq. members of the committee. 7 
Q. Whether in your opinion the river Delaware- might ( 
have been croſſed by Sir William Howe when he <p wer 
down to Trenton with the army, and your reaſons for that the 
opinion ? / 
A. There does not appear to me to have been any difficul- ſuc 
ties to have prevented the Britiſh army from paſting the witt 
Delaware in December 1776, when Sir William Howe was By 
at Trenton. I have ſaid, that Waſhington's force was but the 
ſmall. The river Delaware in and about Trenton 1s from legi; 
three to four hundred yards wide; at a place called 'ond's prot 
Ferry, about two miles below Trenton, I think the diſtance 
crols the river is very near three hundred yards. The ground brit 
at the place I have mentioned (Bond's f erry) is high, and A 


perfectly commands the ſhore on the oppoſite fide, far beyond they 
cannon-ſhot, Under theſe circumſtances I know of 2 dif- band 
: VEN culty, 
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ficulty, except that of the want of boats or pontons. f had 
a converſation with Captain Montreſor 

Objection being taken to his proceeding to give an account 
of this converſation, 

He was ordered to withdraw. 

Again called in. 

Q. Had you any occaſion to examine particularly into the 
practicable means of paſſing the river? 

A. The converſation I intended to have mentioned was 
oaly as introductory to a moſt material fact, which was that 
at Captain Montreſor's requeſt, I did enquire whether there 
were any materials in or about Trenton, with which pon- 
tons, or boats, or rafts, might be conſtrued, and I found 
48, ooo feet of boards, a quantity of iron, and there was 
timber enough about Trenton for that purpoſe. 

Q. Did you find boats or ſcowls ? | 

A. I did: there were two boats; they were in a mill 
pond, not on the river, but at a little diſtance from Tren- 
ton, I did not ſee them, but they were reported to me to 
be there. | 

Q. How many men would thoſe hoats carry at a time? 

A, I underſtood from fifty to fixty a- piece. 

Q. In what time, from the information you got, did you 
underſtand that a bridge might be made to paſs the river ? 

A, I can't anſwer that, 1 am not comnetent to anſwer to 
that queſtion. [ Withdrew. 

Called in again 

Q: Did you ſee the boards you mentioned? 

A. I did not, | 

Q: When the Britiſh troops took poſſeſſion of the Jerſeys, 

were any proclamations iſſued, or meaſures taken to conciliate 
lhe minds of the people to the Britiſh government? 
A. There was a proclamation iſſued. I underſtood it was 
ilued when Sir William Howe was in the Jerſeys: 1 met 
with it at Brunſwick. I really can't be certain as to the date. 
By this proclamation a pardon was offered to all ſuch of 
tie inhabitants as ſhould come in and take the oath of al- 
kgiance to the crown, and by it a promiſe or engagement to 
protect them in their perſons and properties. 

Q. In what manner were the inhabitants treated by the 
Dritich troops after they received their proteRtions ? 

A. Many of them, by far too many, were plundered of 
tier property while they bad their protections in their 
wands, or in their houſes. Friends to government and thoſe 

I diſaffected 
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diſaffected to government ſhared the ſame fate in a great 
variety of inſtances, 1 | [ Withdrew, 
| Again called in. | 

Was that laſt anſwer given from your own know— 
ledge ? 
T From my own knowledge. | | 
Q.: By whom were ſuch inhabitants plundered after they 
had recovered their protections? 
A. By the Britiſh and Heſſian troops. 
Q. To your own knowledge? | 
A. I ſhould be happy if the committee would let me ex- 
plain myſelf. It may be expected that I ought not to an- 
ſwer to my own knowledge unleſs I ſaw the fact committed; 
that I did not, and yet I can aſſigu ſuch reaſons, I think, 2 
will juſtify me in ſaying to my own knowledge. The pco- 
ple plundered have come in to me recently from the fact, with 
tears in their eyes, complaining that * were plundered of 
every thing they had in the world in their houſes, even of 
the pot to boil their victuals. I myſelf drew a memorial to 
Sir William Howe in behalf of a friend to government, who 
had been plundered of many thouſands in Madeira wine; 
that memorial was preſented, the determination of it was 
referred to General Robertſon, whether the perſon ſhould be 
aid for the wine or not (the perſon was Mr. Sharp of 
New York) and it was ſettled ; and I have reaſon to know of 
many other memorials that were preſented. I have ſeen them 
before they were preſented ; and as to the fact of the plun- 
der, many affidavits were taken on that occaſion by the ene- 
mies to government, which affidavits were publiſhed through- 


out all America,  THitharev, 
Again called in. F 


Q. Was you with the army when they marched from 
Brunſwick to Hillſborough ? 

A. I was, be 
Qt. Do you know of any roads leading round Mr. Waſh- 
_—_— camp at Middle-Brook on the North, by which Sit 

illiam Howe might have paſſed round, between him and 
the Delaware, and his magazines ? | 

A. I never paſſed the road from Brunſwick to Middle- 
brook, | 

Q. Where were Waſhington's magazines at the time yo! 
were in the camp at Middle-Brook ? x 

A. His artillery magazines were at Norwich, about fit- 
teen miles from Philadelphia; the magazines of proviſion 

| wert 
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were at Lancaſter, at Manheim, Carliſle, Labanon, and I 
jelieve ſome at Reading; all in Penſylvania. I ſpeak from 


accounts brought to me at New York, which I gave to 


Captain Montreſor. 

Q. Could General Waſhington in your opinion, in caſe 
General Howe had croſſed the Delaware, have remained in 
the Jerſeys, when his magazines were in the places you have 
mentioned? | | 

A. He certainly might if he had choſe it, and had deter- 
mined to abide the conſequences, which might have attended 
the loſs of his magazines. | 
Q. Do you apprehend he might have maintained his 
umy with proviſions and ftores without thoſe magazines? 

A. Not in any ſhort time. 

Q Were there any preparations made by General Howe 
for croffing the Delaware, at or before his march to Hillſ- 
borough, and what were they ? | 

A. There were a number of pontons built at New York 
and put upon carriages, a number of flat-bottom'd boats pre- 
pared and put upon carriages, Theſe were carried to Brunſ- 
wick; taken out of the water, and put upon carriages at 
Brunſwick : they were not carried to Hillſborough, but re- 
mained at Brunſwick, | | 
Q. Dos you know whether the Delaware is fordable above 
or below 'I renton ? | | 

A. In the ſummer it is fordable in a great variety of 
places. In June, July, Auguſt, September, and October, 
the paſſage over is interrupted occaſionally by heavy rains. 
The freſhes in the Delaware generally ſubſide in four or 
five days after the rain ceaſes. | 

Q. Were there any particular circumſtances to make you 
ſuppoſe it was not fordable at that time ? | 

A. Whether the rain while we were at Hillſborough, 
when it rained perpetually, made it fordable, or not, I can't 
e ENS ; N 
Q Have you had your pardon ? 
A. I have not. ä [ Witharew. 

Again called in, and proceeds in his Anfever to the laſt 

'4 ueſtion. 5 ie 

A. I did nor ME, and I am perfectly conſcious in 
my own mind that I have never done any thing that re- 
quires a pardon. TI. beg that I may have an opportunity in 
a brief manner of explaining my conduct, and then I will 
proceed to ſhew that a pardon was denied, as unneceſſary, I 
| | | went 
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went into Congreſs at the carneſt ſolicitation of the aſſembly 


of Peniylvania, I refuſed to go unleſs they would allow me 
or ſend with me, as the rule of my conduct, inſtructions 
agreeable to my own mind; they {uffored me to draw up 
thoſe inſtructions; they were briefly to ſtate the rights and 


the grievances of Ainerica, and to propoſe a plan of amicable 


accomodation of the differences between Great Britain and 
the colonies, and of a perpetual union. I ſpeak now from 
record, the records of Penſylvania, where thoſe inſtructions 
are. Upon this ground, and with a heart full of loyalty to 
my Sovereign, I went into Congreſs, and from that loyalty 
1 never deviated in the leaſt, I propoſed a plan of accom. 
modation in the Congreſs agreeable to my inſtructions; ſome 
of the beſt men, and men of the beſt fortunes eſpouſed the 
plan, and drew with me. It was propoſed and debated a 
whole day, and carried upon the queſtion fix colonies to 
five, that it ſhould be reſumed and farther confidered, I 
have in my hand the introductory reſolve in my own hand 
writing, which identically was delivered by me in Congrek,, 
Tt is indorſed in the hand of Charles Thompſon, the then 
and preſent ſecretary to the Congreſs. The introduQtory 
reſolve is but ſhort, and I will therefore, for the information 
of the committee, and in vindication of my own, reputa- 
tion, beg leave to read it, He reads it as follows, 


Indorſed, Mr. J. Galloway's Motion, 28th September, 1774, 


5 Reſolved, That this Congreſs will apply to his Majeſty 
for a redreſs of grievances under which his faithful ſubjects 
in America labour, and aſſure him that the colonies hold 
in abharrence the idea of being conſidered independent com- 
munities on the Britiſh government, and moſt ardently de- 
fire the eſtabliſhment of a political union, not only among 
themſelves, but with the mother ſtate, upon thoſe princi- 
ples of ſafety and freedom which are eſſential in the con- 
ſtitution of all free governments, and particularly that of the 
Britiſh legiſlature. And as the colonies from their local cir- 
cumſtances cannot be repreſented in the parliament of Great 
Britain, they will humbly propoſe to his Majeſty and his 
two Houſes of Parliament the. following plan, under which 
tlie ſtrength of the whole empire may be drawn together on 
any emergency, the intereſt of both countries advanced, and 
the rights and liberties of America ſecured.” 

I beg farther to obſerve before I read the plan, that my 
great objeft was to prevail on the Congreſs to take the 


ground 
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round of accommodation, and to avoid that of arms; and 

therefore in forming a plan I omitted many things, or at 

leaſt ſome — that I thought might obſtru& their taking 
d 


that ground. on't therefore propoſe it as a perfect plan, 
nor altogether as a plan of my judgment. [ Withdrew., 


Called in again and proceeds, | 


The reaſon why the plan was not altogether of my Judg- | 


ment was, becauſe that I thought it would admit of ſome ad- 
ditions, and not that I diſapproved of the plan as far as it 


went. 
He read the Plan, as follows, 


A Plan of à propoſed union between Great Britain and the 
Colonies of New Hampſhire, the Maſſachuſet's Bay, Rhode- 
Hand, Connecticut, New-York, New-Terſey, Penſyluania, 
Maryland, the three Iawer Counties on Delaware, Pirginia: 
Nerth Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, 


* That a Britiſh and American legiſlative government for 
regulating the adminiſtration of the general affairs of America, 
be propoſed and eſtabliſhed in America, including all the ſaid 
colonjes ; within and under which government each colony 
ſhall retain its preſent conſtitution and powers of regulating 
and gayorning its own internal police in all caſes whatever. 

That the faid goyernment be adminiſtered by a preſident- 
general, to be appointed by the King, and a grand council 
to be choſen by the repreſentatives of the people of the ſe- 
E colonies in their reſpective aſſemblies, once in every 

ree Years, | 

© That the ſeyeral aſſemblies ſhall chuſe members for the 

nd council in the following proportions, viz, 

& — — dias . 

Maſſachuſets Bay 7 — 
Rhode Ifland 3 ® 
Connecticut 
New-York E {1 Ly 
New- Jerſey | - - 
Penſylvania - — 
Delaware Counties - 
Maryland - — 
Virginia — . 
North Carolina = - 
South Carolina - - 
Georgia = . 7 

Vor. XII. Nun | who 
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-who ſhall meet at the City of ——— for the firſt time, 
being called by the prefident-general as ſoon as conveniently 
may be after his appointment. | 

That there ſhall be a new election of members for the 
grand council every three vears, and on the death, remoyal, 
or reſignation of any member, his place ſhall be ſupplied by 
a new choice at the next fitting of the aſſembly of the co- 
tony he repreſented. 

That the grand council ſhall meet once in every year, if 
they ſhall think it neceſſary, and oftener if occaſion ſhall 
require, at ſuch time and place as they ſhall adjourn to at 
the laſt preceding meeting, or as they ſhall be called to meet 
at by the prefident-general on any emergency. 

„That che grand council thall have power to chuſe their 
ſpeaker, and ſhall hold and exerciſe all the like rights, li- 
berties and privileges, as are held and exerciſed by and in the 
Houſe of Commons of Great Britain. 

That the prefident-general ſhall hold his office during the 
pleaſure of the King, and his aſſent ſhall be requiſite to all 
acts of the grand council, and it ſhall be his office and 
duty to cauſe them to be carried into execution. 
That the preſident-general, by and with the advice and 
- confent of the grand council, hold and exerciſe all the legiſla- 
tive rights, powers, and authorities, negeſſary for regulating 
and adminiſtering all the general police and affairs of the 
colonies in which Great Britain and the colonies, or any of 
them, the colonies in general, or more than one colony, are 
in any manner concerned, as well civil and criminal, as 
commercial, | 
„That the ſaid preſident-general and grand council be an 
inferior diſtinct branch of the Britiſh legiſlature, united and 
incorporated with it for the aforeſaid general purpoſes ; and 
that any of the ſaid general regulations may originate and 
be formed and digeſted either in the Parliament of Great 
Britain, or in the ſaid grand council, and being prepared, 
tranſmitted to the dther for their approbation or diflent : and 
that the aſſent of both ſhall be requiſite to the validity of 
all ſuch general acts or ſtatutes, | 

That in time of war all bills for granting aids to the crown 
prepared by the grand council and approved by the preſident- 
general ſhall be valid and paſſed into a law without che aſſent 
of the Britiſh parliament,” 


Under 
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Under the circumſtances of my whole conduct, as well ig 
Congreſs as out of it, I did not apprehend, that J had done 
any one act that required a pardon; and yet as I was a mem- 
ber of that congreſs, I thought it neceſſary, or at leaſt I did 
apply to the then acting ſecretary of the commiſhoners, and 
tendered myſelf to eomply with the proclamation, by taking 
the oath of allegiance, and thereupon to receive a pardon, 

Q. What year was it you tendered yourſelf ? | | 

A. I think it was in January, 1777; I was told by Mr. 
Searle, who was the ſecretary, that he would not give a par- 
don, becauſe it was not neceſſary, I defired he would men- 
tion it to Lord Howe, I ſaw him a few days after, and applicg 
again for a pardon ; I received the ſame anſwer, that he would 
not give me one, becauſe it was not neceſſary, 

. Q. is Mr. Searle a barriſter at law, and what office was 
e in? 

A. I don't know whether he is a barriſter; he was acting 
ſecretary to the commiſſioners, and was granting pardons, 

Q. Did-you ever apply to Lord Howe, Sir William Howe, 
or Mr, Strachey, their ſecretary, on that ſubject ? 

A. Not perſonally : I thought two applications to the act- 
ing ſecretary were ſufficient, | „ 

Q. Are you not of the profeſſion of the law? 

A. I am, 

Q. Did you think Mr. Searle underſtood the nature of 
your proceedings in Congreſs better than yourſelf? 

A. I imagine he did not; nor do I think a perſon being 
in an aſſembly of people (if I underſtand any thing of the 
law) which aſſembly does an illegal act, and that perſon does 
not aſſent but object to it (as all guilt muſt originate from 
the mind) is guilty ; and 1 believe no authorities of the law 
will juſtify that doctrine. 

Have you not ſigned the aſſociation ? 

A. I did; and I will give my reaſons: I did it on the 
ground of preventing the Congreſs from proceeding to more 
violent mea{ures ; and even when I conſider that aſſociation, 
if this was a proper place to reaſon on the ſigning of it, I 
think there was no degree of guilt in it. * 

Q. Does not that aſſociation begin with a declaration pur · 
p"rting, that the ſituation of the American affairs was unhappy ; 
and that it was occaſioned by a ruinous ſyſtem of colony ad- 
miniſtration, adopted by the Britiſh miniſtry, about the year 
1763, bl caloalated for enſlaving the colonies, and 


with them the Britiſh empire; that acts were paſfed for de- 
priying the American ſubjects of the conſtitutional trial by 
a Nun 2 jury 
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Jury, expoſing their lives to danger, by a new and illegal 
trial; and that the Quebec act, for the eſtabliſhment of _ 
trary government, diſcouraging the ſettlement of the Britiſh 
ſubſects in that country, and to diſpoſe the inhabitants to ac 
with hoſtility againſt the free proteſtant colonies, whenever a 
wicked miniſtry ſhould chuſe to direct them? 

A. I declare to this committee, I don't know whether that 
was in the aſſociation or not: I have never read the affocia. 
ation ſince I ſigned it, I liked it ſo little. 

Q. Did you read it before vou ſigned it? 

A. I did not read it before I ſigned it, but it was read to me, 
or elſe I could not have ſaid that I difliked it, 

Q. You figned it notwithſtanding ? 

A. I did ſign it notwithſtanding, and I have given my rea- 
ſons for it. 

Q. Did it not contain an agreement not to import from 
Great Britain into America the goods which might legally 
have been imported, or to export thoſe which might legally 
have been exported to Great Britain? 

A. The ſubſtance of the aſſociation is really out of my 
mind. I am ready to anſwer all queſtions, although they may 
tend to criminate myſelf, if the committee approve of it. 

Q. Whether this aſſociation did not contain a reſolution, 
that they would never. have any connection with any mer- 
chant that made ſuch importation or exportation ? 

A. I don't recolle& any one article of the aſſociation. 

Q: Whether that aſſociation was not to continue until ſe- 
veral acts of Parliament were repealed ? 

A. It is very probable it might. I don't recolle& when the 
aſſociation expired, nor the terms upon which it was to ex- 
pire; the aſſociation is a public paper, and will ſpeak for u- 
ſelf. 

Q. Do you think if ſuch reſolutions be contained in the 
the aſſociation, they are agreeable to law? 

A. I am ready to ſubmit to the deciſion of the law with 

reſpect to that matter, whenever I am called upon. 
| Did you not fit in the committee of grievances ? 

A. I fatin the grand committee that was appointed to 
ſtate the grievances and propoſe the plan of accommodation 
with Great Britain; it was one committee. 

Q. Did not that committee come to a reſolution, that 
three ſtatutes, viz. the Boſton Port Bill, the Maſſachuſets 
Charter Bill, and the a& for the impartial adminiſtration of 


juſtice, are unpolitic, unjuſt and crycl, as wall as uncogftitu- 


tional 
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tional and moſt dangerous and deſtructive of American 
rights ? | 

A. They did, I believe, but not with my approbation, 
becauſe I thought then, and think ſtill, there were ſufficient 
grounds for the making thoſe acts. 

Q. Did you declare that in Congreſs ? 

A. I don't know that I did—1 do not recollect.—It is ve- 
ry poſſible I might ;—for I did in Congreſs things equally 
diſagreeable to the violent party, inſomuch that they {ent me 
an halter with a letter attending it, threatening to = me to 
death if I did not make uſe of it, —This much I can ſay, 
that there was no violent meaſure propoſed in it, that I did 
not oppoſe, and to which I did not inſiſt upon leave to enter 
my proteſt, which was denied me. . 

Q. Who ſent that halter, and its accompaniments; Was 
the letter ſigned by Charles Thompſon, Peyton Randolph, or 
by any other member of Congreſs ? | 

A. I don't know who ſent it—it was ſome infamous aſſaſ- 
fin, I preſume, on the part of the violent part of the Con- 
greſs, It was reported that two members of the Congreſs 
were concerned in it, but as I don't know the fact I don't 
mention their names z—the letter was anonymous. 

Q. Do you know that you offered your 2 on that 
queſtion of the reſolves concerning the three ſtatutes? 

A. I don't remember that particularly, more than in the 
courſe of the other parts of my conduct. 

Q. Do you remember that the Congreſs came to a reſolu- 
tion, that the dutiful, humble, loyal, and reaſonable petitions 
of their aſſemblies to the crown for redreſs have been re- 


peatedly treated with contempt by his Majeſty's miniſters of 
e? | 


A. I really don't recolle& that they came to ſuch a par- 
ticular reſolution ;—poſlibly they might, and it is very pro- 
bable they did. 5. 

Q: Did they come to a reſolution, that the keeping 2 

nding army in the colonies in time of peace, without the 
conſent of the legiſlature of that colony in which ſuch army 
is kept, is againſt law ? 

A. They did; I remember that. 

Q. Do you think that is agreeable to law? | 

A. I have no delicacy in anſwering that queſtion z but as a 
lawyer I would wiſh to confider queſtions of law before I give 
. Fr. I ever made it my practice in matters of much 
leſs conſequence than the preſent, 
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Q. Did you in that queſtion vote before you had con- 


ſide red it? 
A. I imagine not.— I muſt have conſidered it in the courſe 


. of the debate. | 


Q. Have you forgot what you thought of it at that time, 
whether you then conſidered it as a true or falſe propoſi- 
tion ? 

A. I really don't recolle& what I thought of it, and 1 
ſhould wiſh to conſider it before I give my opinion now.— 
Was it propoſed to me out of this Houſe, with a fee for my 
advice, I ſhould chuſe to re-confider it. 

Q. Whether the ten reſolutions come to by the Congreſs, in 
conſequence of a report from the grand committee, which 
they demanded as their indubitable rights and liberties, are 
not entered on the journals, as being paſſed nemine contra- 
dicente 2 | | 

A. I don't recolle& at this time how they were entered; 
but this I know, that many reſolutions of Congreſs, when 
they were publiſhed, I found them entered unanimouſly and 
nemine contradicente, when they were not ſo as to the indivi- 
dual members. The votes of the Congreſs were taken by 
colonies, ſome of the colonies were repreſented by nine mem- 
bers, ſome by ſeven, ſome by five, and ſome by three, and 
whenever a majority of the members repreſenting a colony 
was fora queſtion, it counted one, although four out of the 
nine were expreſsly againſt the queſtion, and when all the 
colonies gave a vote 1n this way 1n the affirmative or nega- 
tive, it was entered unanimoully or nemine contradicente, al- 
though in ſome inſtances there were one-third of the mem- 
bers preſent againſt the queſtion carried. 

Do you recollect, that theſe ten reſolutions, which 
were conſidered by the Congreſs as their bill of rights, met 
with any conſiderable oppoſition ? | ”, 

A. They did mcet with a very confiderable oppoſition, 
The committee fat near three weeks, The gentlemen, who 
drew with me in oppoſition, perplexed the propoſals made by 
the violent party (as we acted entirely on the defenſive) ſo 
that they did not come to a ſingle reſolution for better than a 
fortnight, neither in ſtating their rights or their grievances ; 
and, as well as I can recolle&, the grand committee did not 
determine on thoſe reſolutions, I think, to the beſt of my 
knowledge, the committee was diſſolved before they were 
yoted, and that owing to the oppoſition they met with. 
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Q. Did you give any conſiderable oppoſition to thoſe re- 
ſolutions on the report to the whole, or to which of them ? 


A. I have not a fingle one of them in my memory now, 


ſo I cannot ſay which I oppoſed, and which not. 

Q. Did you oppoſe any of them on the report? 

A. I did make an oppoſition to {ome of them, I make no 
doubt, but I can't ſay which. 


Q. Are you poſitive you made any oppoſition to any of 


them? 
A. If I could fee the ten reſolutions I could anſwer, other- 
wile not. | He looks over the reſolutions in a printed book, 


I oppoſed the firſt and the fourth—the ſecond and third I 
don't recollect the fifth I did not—nor the fixth — the 
ſeventh 1 don't recollect the eighth I muſt have oppoſed, but 
don't recollect. T was of a contrary opinion to the gth, and, 
believe, I oppoſed it, I know I oppoſed ſeveral ; as to the 
tenth ] don't recollect. 

Q. Are they not all great fundamental points concerning 
the principles of the Britiſh conſtitution, which you, as a 
lawyer, muſt have frequently conſidered ? 

A. I may have conſidered them, but I don't know how 
frequently. 

Q. Did not you think yourſelf particularly called upon at 
that time ſeriouſly to attend to them? 

A. I believe I did attend to them. 

Queſtion repeated ? 

A. I don't know whether that 1dea entered into my head at 
that time, but I don't doubt but that I did think of them; 
but I am ſpeaking of tranſactions very particularly that paſſed 


fe years ago. 


Q Did not the Congreſs come to a reſolution approving 
the oppoſition made by the inhabitants of Maſſachuſet's Bay 
to the execution of the late acts of Parliament; and that if the 
ſame ſhould be attempted to be carried into execution by 
2 all America ought to ſupport them in their oppo- 

tion? a 

A. I remember a reſolution to that amount. 

Q. Did you oppole it? | 

A. I did oppoſe it; and I recolle& particularly, I inſiſted in 
Congreſs that they ſhould ſuffer me to enter my proteſt, 

here was 

a long debate, and we were over-ruled, We then inſiſted, 
that our motion for proteſting ſhould be entered on the mi- 
K 1 nutes, 
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nutes, and their negative alſo on the minutes, It was re. 
fuſed; on which Mr. Duane and myſelf, when we returned 
from Congreſs, gave each other a certificate, declaring our op- 
poſition to that queſtion, as we thought it a treaſonable 
one. 

Q. Did you continue to attend Congreſs after ? d 

A. Tdid, but propoſed to Mr. Duane to leave the Con- 

ſs, and conſulted with my friends out of doors reſpecting 
my perſonal ſafety, if I did. Could I have prevailed on him 
to have left the Congreſs with me, or had not my friends 
unanimouſly adviſed me that my perſonal ſafety would be in n 
danger, I ſhould certainly have left the Congrels. —The city 
of Philadelphia, on the arrival of that reſolve, was thrown 
into great confuſion and diſorder ; the violent party inſiſt- 
ing on it that it ſhould be carried into execution, ſo that we 
were in great danger from our oppoſition, 

Q: Was not there a reſolution paſſed, entered unanimouſly, 
that every perſon acting under the authority of the Maſt 
chuſets charter act ought to be held in deteſtation and abhor- 
rence by all good men, and conſidered as the wicked tools of 
that deſpotiſm which is preparing to deſtroy thoſe rights, 
which God, nature and compact had given to America? 

A. | believe there was ſuch a reſolution, but I don't know Ml m 
how it was entered, 

Q. Did you oppoſe it ? * 

A. I certainly did, pe 

Q. Was not there a letter of Congreſs directed to be wrote 


the people of England? 
OA. Yes. 


Q. Did you conſent to that letter? - 
A. I did not, nor to the letter to the people of Ireland, nor y. 
to any of the general letters that were wrote at that time. 
Q. Did you conſider the Congreſs as a full and free repre - in 
| ſentation of the colonies.? | 

A, I did not. : be; 
Q. Was you freely choſen ? 
A. I was choſen a member of the aſſembly of Penſylva- grc 
nia, and they appointed mea delegate to the Congreſs. —After | 

the inftance I gave the other night of two men in a large it 
diftrift meeting together, and one of them appointing che 
other a delegate in Congreſs, and that member being ad- vat 
mitted in Congreſs, I can hardly think that Congreſs was a WW cor 
perfect and complete repreſentation of the colonies, | 

Q. In what province do you ſpeak of? 


2928 
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A. Of New-York. 

* Who was the perſon? 

Mr. Bocrum. 

Q. Do you know that of your own knowledge? _ 

A. I was pot onthe ſpor, but I had it from almoſt all the 
delegates of New-York, 

Q. Were the other delegates ſo choſen at New-York? 

A. I hey were not. 

Q. Do you know another inſtance of ſuch a choice ? 

A. There were ſeveral inſtances where very few people 
met, compared with the numbers in the diſtritt. 

Q. ” you ſpeak of the firſt Congreſs in which you fat? 

A. I do. 

Q. What counties were there? 

A. In the province of New-York, as well as I recollect, 
the delegates of the city of New-York were appointed by a 
convention of the city of New- Vork; — the counties and diſ- 
trifts ſent others; fo that, if I don't forget, there were more 
members from that province than any wory 

Q. But they had no more than one vote ? 

A. I have anſwered that before, they had but one vote. | 

Q. Was that the caſe in the province of Penſylvania, that 
they were not duly elected? 

A. No. When the aſſembly of Penſylvania were choſen, 
which was near eleven months before the Congreſs ſat, the 
people had no idea of a Congreſs in their minds. 

O. Was the election a fair one in that aſſembly. 

A. I was received as ſuch by the aſſembly, and I believe it 
Was, 

Q. Do you know any inſtance out of the colony of New- 
York of perſons. elected by a very few ? 

A. The delegates of the Maffachuſets were choſen much 
in the ſame manner as thoſe of New-York ; but it being a 
great diſtance from where I refaded, I don't know what num- 
ber attended their election. 

Q. Do you know that they were not fairly elected, and by 
great numbers of people ? 

A. I have no knowledge about it, as I never enquired into 
it, = re of it. 

ou recolle& what perſons the militia of Penſyl - 
vania, CY other provinces with which you are acquainted, ; 
conſiſted of in 1774 and 1775? | 

A. There was no militia in Penſylvania 3 in 1974.—In 
"7 there was; they conſiſted of a very ſmall part of the 
OL, XII. Oo0 province 
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province of Penſylvania: the people took up arms with 
reat reluctance in that province, I think' the ' militia of 
hiladelphia, where there are near 30,000 ' ſouls, never 
amounted to above 15 or 1600; and in the whole county of 
Bucks they were ſhort of that nuinber; I don't think there 
was a greater proportion -in the county of Chefter ; three of 


the oldeſt firſt ſettled counties in the province. 


Q. Who compelled them to take up arms in 1775? 

A. The firſt militia was by a voluntary aſſociation, without 
any compulſion. i | 

Q. Did any aſſociate to oppoſe them ? 

A. I never heard of any ſuch. 

Q. In no part of Penſylvania ? 

A. In none, 

Q. Were not ſuch aſſociations formed in ſeveral other 
calonies ? | 

A. I believe there were. 

Q. Did any affociate to oppoſe them 

A. I did not hear fo, 

Q. Do you remember in that year, that any great number 
of people were forcibly diſarmed. in the provincc of Pentyl- 
vania 2 $2.1). IC 

A, I don't particularly recolle& when they began to diſ- 
arm, but many people were diſarmed before the reſolve of 
Congreſs by the convention, and before the declaration of in- 
dependence, | 65: 

Q. How long before? | | 

A. I can't give a ſatisfactory anſwer, 

Q. Was it in the year 1775 ? | 

A. I don't remember whether in the latter end of 1775 or 
beginning of 1776, but I rather think in 1775. 

Q. Were they the greater number of the people that were 


ſo diſarmed ? |, 


A. I rather ſuſpe& not: they did not diſarm thoſe whom 
they did not, ſuſpect of making ute of arms againſt them, 

Q. How many do yeu think might have been ſo difarmed ? 
A. I really can't ſay what proportion: I know they called 
on me for my arms. | 

Q. Do you-think that the greateſt part of the Penſylvania 
militia were compelled at that time to ſerve by force? | 

A. The militia laws which were made in Penſylvania, 
I think, were made after that time, but I don't recollect that 
any of the militia, before thoſe laws were made, were com- 
pelJed to ſerve. | > 


Q. Did they obey thoſe laws ? 
| * A. Not 
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A. Not generally. 

Q. Quakers excepted, I mean? | 

A. There were quakers, and a number of other ſets who 
ſcrupled carrying arms. 

Q. Do you remember the march of Sir William Howe 
from the Elk to Philadelphia'; was you with him ? 

A. I was, 

Q: Is it not almoſt the whole length of the province in 
that direction? | 

A, By no means. 

Q. Is the province more extenſive in that direction than 
from the Elk to the Delaware? 

A. Not in that ſtrait direction. 

Q. Had Sir William Howe a ſtrong army with him? 

A. I ſhould think a very ſtrong army, conſidering the 
force in oppoſition to him: the force in oppoſition to him at 
the battle of Brandywine did not conſiſt of more than 1 5,000 
men, the army and its attendants, including officers and all, 
ſave about 1000 militia, for whom they could not procure 
arms. 

Q How many of the King's loyal ſubjects joined the 
army of Sir William Howe on that march ? | 

A. There were many came in to the camp, and returned 
again to their habitations: I don't know of any that joined 
in arms; not one; nor was there any invitation for that 
purpoſe: by Sir William Howe's declaration, which is before 
this committee, he only requeſted the people to ſtay at home. 

Q. If the people were ſo deſirous of repreſſing the tyranny 

of the Congreſs, how came they not to take that opportunity 
of riſing to protect themſelves, and to deliver up the uſurping 
magiſtrates ? | | 5 
A. The people in the province of Weſt New- Jerſey had 
been deſerted; many of them who had taken an active part 
and been aſſiſting to the general, were obliged, to ſave their 
lives, to fly to New- Vork for protection, and deſert their 
wives, their families, and theit property: and more, it is not 
natural to think, that people of property will join an army 
paſſing as that did, from the head of Elk to Philadelphia, 
eave their wives and families, and their property, liable to 
be deſtroyed every moment after the departure of the army, 
without ſome aſſurance or without ſome protection left with 
them, and aſſurances that the army would continue with 
them, or be ready to protect them. 

Q. Is that ſo in all the provinces ? 

A, I think it will be ſo all the world over, 
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Q So that the loyal people are not able to protect them- 
ſelves after the withdrawing of the army ? 

A. I do not make that concluſion : If an army goes into a 
country with defign to reduce it, and ſhould find it neceſſary 
to make uſe of the force of that country for its defence, after 


the army may leave it to go on other operations, common po- 
| licy, and the practice, I believe, of all generals, has been for 


the army to remain in that country, until the Proper meaſures 
were taken by proper rules and regulations, tb embody that 
2 by which it may be protected when the army ſhall ſo 
eave it. | 
| 23 How long did Sir William Howe ſtay at Philadel- 
phia ? 5 
A. The Britiſh army, part of it, paſſed into Philadelphia 
the 26th of September, 1777; and evacuated it, I think, the 
18th of June following. 117 


Q. Was not that a ſufficient time for the loyal people to 


collect and arm themſelves for their own defence, in caſe 
Sir William Howe had choſen to quit that place and proceed 
on other operations? 

A. During that time Waſhington had as much poſſeſſion 
of the country of Penſylvania, except the lines within which 
the Britiſh army were contained, as any enemy could be 
in a poſſeſſion of a country. 

Q. Did General Walbington not conſider himſelf as in 
an r country, and the people as generally diſaffected 
to him: 

A. He did fo in reſpect to intelligence, and, I believe, in 
repſe& of procuring proviſions ; but Wafhington knew he 
could, and the people without the lines knew be would, 
in caſe they attempted to riſe, ſend a party of his army to ſup- 
preſs them, which might be eaſily done, as the people well- 
affected to government were before diſarmed. 

97 Was not General Waſhington defeated at Brandy- 
wine f | 

A. He was driven off the ground, which I call a defeat. 

Q. Did the people take that opportunity to riſe, or did 
they, in very conſiderable bodies, apply to Sir William Howe 
for arms and ſupport, engaging to embody after that defeat ? 

A. In a few days after that defeat, Waſhington collected 
his army; the people ſaw Waſhington again in ſome force; 
they ſaw him march from Philadelphia round to Goſham, to 
meet Sir William Howe; that defeat gave them but little 
opportunity to riſe, 1 

Q. Did 
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Q: Did they riſe, or ſend a meſſage promiſing to rife if 
protected? 


A. They did not at that time. 
Did they when General Waſhington retired and Sir 
William entered into Philadelphia? 

A, I can't anſwer any queſtion which may tend, by a ſhort 
anſwer, to contradict what I have ſaid before, without giving 
my reaſons for it, 

Q. Upon the retreat of Waſhington and the entry of Sir 
William Howe into Philadelphia, was there any conſiderable 
ſing of the people in favour of the King? [ /[I/ithdqrew. 

| Ausain called in. | 5 

Queſtion repeated. 

A. There was not. After the army went into Philadel- 
phia, Sir William Howe remained at German-Town ; and 
though r wry retreated when Sir William 
Howe croſſed the Schuyl-Kill up towards Reading, very ſoon 
after he returned nearer to Sir William Howe's army about 
Skippack. 5 

G After the battle of Brandy- wine hill; General Wa- 
ſhington any confiderable army in the lower counties? 5 

A. He had not. 

Q. Was there any inſurrection in thoſe counties againſt 
the Congreſs 2 

A. There was not : but thoſe counties very generally, in 
my clear opinion, from the head of the Elk, near 200 miles, 
to the Capes, would have roſe in arms, could Sir William 
Howe, confiſtent with his operations, haye remained for a 
month at the head of the Elk, or about Newcaſtle, that co - 
rered that peninſula, a reaſonable time to admit of their put- 
ung themſelves into a regular poſture of defence, provided 
they had aſſurances of this, and invitations, and authority 
from him to do ſo, | 

Q. You having faid that General Waſhington had no ar- 
my, was there not a royal naval force in the river ? | 

A. There was in the rivers ; but there were militia in thoſe 
parts, who had arms in their hands, and prevented the reſt 
of the cople from putting their wiſhes into execution. 

Q Did the apply to Sir William Howe, or Captain 
Hammond, or Lord Jowe, or any other people in authority, 
br arins and affiſtance ? "© | 

A. I don't know that they made any perſonal application 
o any of them; but I underſtood from Mr. Robinſon, a 
entleman of the firſt weight and influence in thoſe * 
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who came in to Sir William Howe at New-York, that he * 
had mentioned it either to Sir William Howe or his aid-du- Ind 
camp, that he would, with a few men, have landed in the- 
peninſula below, in the courſe of the fleet round to the Che , 7 
ſapeak; he would engage to raiſe men enough, and was pro- ¶ no 
vided with arms to diſarm the rebels in that peninſula, andi ere 
meet Sir William Howe at the Head of the Elk. nd 

Q. Was that or any ſuch application made to Sir Willian,,, 
Howe when he was in the city of Philadelphia ? ( 

A. I don't know there was. = = 

Q. Did Mr. Robinſon, when he made that application for = 
joining Sir William Howe towards the Elk, know that Sir / 


William Howe intended to proceed by the Elk and the Che- Ncor 
ſapeak ? F 

A. I believe he did not know it; but I know that h 
hoped or ſuſpected it, becauſe we had many converſation; 
about it ; he hoped it becauſe he had his family and his pro- 
perty there, - 

Q. What wez the time of the firſt of theſe converſations Il 

A. It was about the time that the fleet was got ready a 
New-York ; and I often converſed with him on the fam 
ſabje& in Philadelphia, when he often regretted that he . 
not put on ſhore. l 

Q. Was not Sir William Howe out of the lines at the bat- 
tle of German-Town ? | 

A. Certainly he was : it was about four miles from the 
lines to Sir William Howe's head-quarters. | hs 

Q.: Was there at that time an inſurre&ion in his fayour, 
or any conſiderable invitation ? 

A. I did not hear of any. ; 

Q.: How many inhabitants were there in the city of Phi n 
ladelphia ? | dir 
A. have ſaid about 21, 600 when we went into the city. 

Q. How many did the provincial corps, formed by vi 
. Howe, during all his reſidence in Penſylvania con- 

* | 


A. I really can't tell the exact numbers: there were two perl 
troops of light horſe raiſed, and I forget whether there wa 
not a third: there were commiſſions for raiſing three reg: 
ments; how many thoſe regiments contained I can't tell. 

Q How many rank and file were there? were there one 
thouſand ? | 
A. I believe not. 
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2 is the reaſon why you, who are of the law, re- 
colle 


and forget ſo many civil and legal matters that fell within 
our cognizance while you was a member of the Congreſs ? 

A. I have kept a journal, which I can produce to the 
Houſe, from the time I left my own ſamily to the time I en- 
tered Philadelphia, in which 1 can ſhew the diſtance, lati- 
tude, . the wind and the weather, during the whole voyage 
wund, and other material tranſactions. | 

Q: Why did . not keep a journal or minutes of your 
proceedings in Congreſs, fo far as related to yourſelf, your 
own conduct and opinions? 

A. I have a great many minutes of my proceedings in 
Congreſs ; ſhort minutes on ſeparate papers; notes that I 
poke from; but I have never looked over thoſe minutes 
. nor did I think of making a journal at that time of 
the proceedings of Congreſs ; I had not the leiſure at that 
"Wime to do then that I had when I made my other journal. 

Q. Was you kindly received, protected, and promoted to 
an office of truſt and confidence by Sir William Howe ? 

A, 1 was received by Sir William Howe with politeneſs, 
and at his requeſt I held the office (after conſidering of it 
four days) of ſuperintendant of the police of Philadelphia, 

Have you not lived in intimacy with Sir Will, Howe, 
frequently dining with each other? | 
A. I have frequently dined with Sir William Howe and Sir 
Viuiam Howe dined once with me, but never was at my houſe 
ut once beſides, though we lived next door to each other. 

Q. Did you make any complaint of incivility or unkind- 
neſs from Sir William 1 whilſt you was in America? 
A. No, I don't recollect; nor did I ſay that he ever treat- 
Phi a me with unkindneſs: the buſineſs that was done between 
dir William Howe and me, reſpecting his military opera- 
ions, was done entirely by his aid-du-camps. hen I 
ame in to him from the province of Penſylvania, I had no 
xerſonal converſation with him, or not for above eight or ten 
minutes, reſpecting the ſtate of that province, nor any other 
perſonal converſation with him reſpecting the ſtate of the co- 
lonies in general. ; 

Q. Had you a great property in America before thoſe 
troubles, and is it now in your poſſeſſion or of your atttor- 
les? 

A. I had very conſiderable property in America before the 
oubles, I haye ſaid before that my life was attainted by 5 


ſo well the military tranſactions of Sir William Howe 


ax 
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act of aſſembly of the rebel ſtates, and my wy 392 con fif- 
cated 2 my eftate was not ſhort of 40,000]. ſterling, on a 
moderate valuation before thoſe troubles began. | 
Q. —___ any hopes of recovering it but by the ſuc. 
ceſs of his Majeſty's arms ? 3 
A. Without that co-operation I have no hopes of recover. 


ing it. | . 
8 Do you receive any allowance from government? 

A. I do; but a very ſmall pittance, compated with what! 
have ſacrificed for government! 

Q: Is it for life, or during pleaſure ? | 

A. I know not; for I never looked or enquired into the 
appointment, | 

Lord Howe. Don't you remember coming to Lord Howe's 
quarters in Philadelphia, a ſhort time before the town Was 
evacuated, to aſk his advice how it would be beſt for ybu 1g 
proceed on that occaſion ? | | | 

A. I do. 1 * 3 | : y” : * 

Did not Lord Howe recommend your ſtay ing in Pen- 
be if you ſhould find it could be lis with Tafery 7 j 

A. He did. 

Q. Did you not then profeſs that great attention had been 
ſhewn by Lord Howe and General Howe to your perſon and 
{ſervices antecedent to that period ? | x | 

A, I do not recolleR it: I believe I did mention—ſomethin; 
might drop from me to Lord Howe, reſpecting his cqnfidence 
and his attention to my family : but as to uy attention to 
my ſervices paid by his Lordfſhip's honourable brother, T do 
not recolle& that any thing paſſed from me witli reſpe& to 
that; and I am inclined to think that I did nor, becauſe the 
ſervices that I did, I thought deſerved as much as I received, 
or more, 3 _ 3 

Q. Was not great attention paid to your diſtreſſed fitua- 
tion, ſubſtquent to the time that has been named, until Lord 
Howe left America? | =: ad 

A. Juſt before the city of Philaldelphia was evacuated, ! 
received from Sir William Howe's ſecretary twenty ſhillings 
a day, allowed me from the time I came in to Sir William 
Howe to that time, as I underſtood, out of the public money. 

Q.: Whether, on your apprehenſions of the conſequences 
that might happen to you in cafe you ſhould be made priſo- 
ner on your paſſage to Eogland, Lord Howe did not offer you 
and your family a paſſage in his ſhip ? 1 

a 73. | A. He 
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A. He did; and I thanked his Lordſhip for it, and fo I do 

now. 
Q. If, on the proſpect at that time of your return to Eng- 
land before Lord Howe, you did not requeſt his Lordſhip's 
interpoſition with government to obtain ſome proviſion for 
your future ſupport, in reward for your paſt ſervices, and in 
compenſation for the loſs of property you had thereby 
ſuſtained ? 4 | 

A. I don't recolle& any proſpect of my returning to Eng- 
land before Lord Howe, If I recolle& right, Lord Howe 
would naturally return before me. I don't recolle& thatT made 
apoſitive requeſt to Lord Howe tointercede with government. 
I know that a converſatiou paſſed between us on the ſubject, 
a few days before his Lordſhip came away, Whether 1 in- 
terceded with his Lordſhip or not I can't now recolle& ; but 
his Lordſhip gave me to underſtand that he ſhould have it 
little in his power to do me any ſervices. I believe very ſin- 
cerely his Lordſhip was diſpoſed to do it. 

Q. Did not Lord Howe, in anſwer to your application, or 
in converſation about your returning to England, adviſe you 
to expreſs a diſregard for General Howe and Lord Howe, as 
the beſt plea for obtaining favour from the American minifter ? 

A. I believe his Lordſhip did intimate that he ſhould have 
no intereſt when he came home, with the American minifter : 
but I ſincerely declare, that I don't recolle& that he ſpoke to 
me in the poſitive way the queſtion ſuppoſes. 

Q. Did you not apply, before you left Philadelphia, for a 
flag of truce, for the purpoſe of making your peace with the 
rebels ? | | 

Q: I did not, When I made the application to Sir _ 
Clinton, Colonel Innys can prove at any time, through who 
I made the application, that it was my firm reſolution not to 
apply for a flag of truce, Colonel Balfour ſeveral times aſked 
me whether I had got a flag of truce from Sir Henry Clinton? 
I told him I had not. I did not care, or think it prudent, to 
tell him what had paſſed between Sir Henry Clinton and us, re- 
ſpecting what I had communicated to Sir Henry Clinton, and 
what he had ſaid about a flag of truce ; as Colonel Innys in- 
formed me what he _ from Sir Henry Clinton was not 
to be underſtood as official, 

Q: Did not you finally come away from Philadelphia with 
the Britiſh army on the certainty of lofing your life if you 
had ſtaid; and in the hopes of es property being preſerved 
by * wife's ſtay in that * 
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A. I came away from Philadelphia, knowing that my life 
would be taken if I ſtaid; but I had no expectation of ſaving 
that property which J held in my own right. Mrs. Gallo- 
way's eſtate was very conſiderable as well as my own, and ſhe 
ſtaid under an expectation from ſome words in the law, that 


| ſhe might retain her own eſtate, even during my life, and at 


leaſt after my death; and for that purpoſe only ſhe remained 
behind. | 
Qt Ts ſhe now at Philadelphia? 


A. She is yet there, and informs me ſhe has no expectation 
of ſaving even her eſtate at all. 

Q. How long before the army left Philadelphia had you 
determined to come away with it ? 

A. I never had a reſolution or determination to ſtay at all, 
after the notification of its being to be evacuated. I had ta- 
ken too active a part againſt the rebels, and knew that I could 
have no ſecurity if I ſtaid. 

Q. Did you not adviſe every one of your friends, who you 
thought could remain in ſafety with the rebels, to ſtay in Phi- 
ladelphia ; and were not two perſons who followed that ad- 
vice afterwards put to death ? | 

A. There was not a perſon who had taken an active part to 
my knowledge, but what I adviſed to come away with the 
Britiſh army. As for Roberts and Carliſle, the perſons to 
whom I ſuppoſe the queſtion alludes, the firſt never conſulted 
me on the occaſion ; he had a very large family, and a large 
eftate, and many friends more confident than myſelf, with 
whom he eviſed and whoſe advice he followed, As for Car- 
liſle, I poſitively adviſed him to leave the city, hecavſe ! 
knew he would not be ſafe, I was ſent to by ſome of the firſt 
men in the province, to know whether I would adviſe them to 
take the oaths of allegiance to the rebel ſtates, and I adviſed 
them never to do it, but at the laſt extremity and neceſſity, 

Q: Had not the other managers of the police, who you 
have ſaid declined following the advice of Sir William Howe, 
to remain at Philadelphia, reaſon to apprehend the ſame vio- 
lence if they ſtaid there ? . 

A. I think they would have been capable of making a bet- 
ter intereſt, and their peace copld have been eafilier made 
than mine ; and yet I have great doubts whether they did not 
remain in the ſame jeopardy I did, as the great object of the 
rebels in confiſcating eſtates was to procure a ſum of mo 
and theſe gentlemen were men of conſiderable fortunes, ney, 


2 


/ 
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Q. Do you know if Mr. Willing of Philadelphia had his 
pardon from the Congreſs ? | | 
A. I don't know. Ox | 
Q. Did he refuſe to take it ? 
t A. I never heard, [ Vithdrew. 
t June 21. | | . 
d Lord North, in a ſhort ſpeech, took notice of the critical Lord North. 
conjuncture of affairs, and of the hoſtile deſigns of the houſe 
of Bourbon, from whom this country muſt naturally expect 
n every danger that inſidiouſneſs, ambition and perfidy could in- 
vent, or force put in practice. He then adverted to the poſ- 
u ſibility of an invaſion being attempted, and of the neceſſity of 
guarding againſt ſuch an event; he conſidered the militia as 
l, the grand national force, and therefore thought one of the 
1 ſteps adviſeable to be taken at preſent, was to encreaſe its num- 
Id ber. He ſuggeſted doubling it, as the moſt effectual means 
of raiſing a large army in the ſhorteſt and moſt expeditious 


vu manner, for the better ſecurity and defence of the kingdom, 
i- and after dwelling for ſome few minutes on the expediency 
d- of the meaſure, and its prafticability, at the ſame time decla- 


ring that he propoſed it merely as an expedient, and meant 
to to limit the bill to one year's experiment; he moved for 


he « leave to bring in a bill to augment the militia,” 
= Mr. Fox contended, that as the motion made by the noble q, +. 
ed Lord was an alarm to the whole kingdom, and an acknow- © 


ge ledgment that Parliament thought the country in the extreme 
th MW moment of peril, it would be idle to adopt the meaſure unleſs 
ar- it was known that the proper exertions of another nature had 
e | been previouſly made, and that doubling the militia was not 
rſt che ſingle point on which his Majeſty's miniſters reſted the ſe- 
to 8 of the country, He then diſeuſſed the ſituation of our 
ſed J naval ſtrength, mentioning the force of France and Spain, 
and the force that we. now had, as well the ſquadron ſent out 
ou under Sir Charles Hardy, as the ſhips of the line at home and 
re, elſewhere, and aſked if preparations were carrying on with the 
o- neceſſary vigour and diſpatch to reinforce Sir Charles Hardy, 
declaring that much depended on the ability of that fleet to 
et- cope with the fleets of the houſe of Bourbon, and that every 
ade ſhip-carpenter, every labourer in the dock-yards, every man 
in the kingdom, capable of holding an adze or driving a 

che ought to be employed in fitting out thoſe five or fix ſhips, which . 
he underſtood to be nearly ready, and which were defi to 

ey, be ſent to Sir Charles Hardy. He ſaid, with regard to the pro- 
I poſition of doubling the militia, it certainly might be one of 
Ppp2 the 
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the means that ought in the preſent exigency of affairs to be 
adopted, he believed however that it was a meaſure liable to 
ſome objection, and not ſo practicable as the noble Lord in 
the blue ribbon ſeemed to imagine; men might poſſibly be 
got, but it might not be an eaſy matter to find officers ; he did 
not mean, by ſaying this, to throw impediments or difficulties 
in its way ; he ſhould not oppoſe the motion himſelf, nor 
any motion calculated in any manner whatever to ſtrengthen 
and add to the defence of the kingdom. God knew this was a 
moment of great public danger, and every means of every fort 
which were in the leaſt likely to enable us to reſiſt our ene- 
mies, were proper to be adopted and ſhould have his hearty 
ſupport. 

Wah regard to the militia, many conſiderations reſpecting 
them might occur in the courſe of the progreſs of the bill. 
It might be a queſtion, whether in a time of ſo preſſing and 
critical a nature as the preſent, it would not be right to give 
the King a power of ſending a part of che militia over to * 
land, to defend that country; as affairs now ſtood, it was to 
many gentlemen a matter of expectation, that the French 
would attack us in that quarter. Was Ireland in a proper 
ſtate of defence ? Ireland and *ngland he confided as one and 
the ſame. Their 1ntereſts were, o ought to be, mutual, and 
the defence of the one was as much worthy tte conſideration 
of Parliament, as the defence of the other. He called upon 
minifters to know why, as they could not but have foreſcen 
the preſent danger, they had put off the defence of the king- 
dom to the laft moment? Why if the meaſure the noble 
Lord had now propoled, appeared to them, upon due delibe- 
ration, to be ſo proper and ſo neceſſary, they had not come 
with it to Parliament ſooner? it would have been idle to have 
argued, that it would have given the kingdom any unneceſſary 
alarm. It could never be wrong to throw out an alarm in 
time, beeauſe however for the moment it was given it might 
operate as a ſhock on the people, their panic would be leis 
when the danger really came, and when the enemy were at 
their doors, they would be better prepared to reſiſt and repel 
them. 

He ſaid, he would not, in a moment like the preſent, men- 
tion names, or go into perſonal attack upon the miniſters; 
but could they tell the people that the fleets and armies, 
upon the effectual operations of which the preſervation of the 
country depended, were in the hands of the beſt and ableſt 
officers ? Was or was not every officer, to whom the poop 
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had been accuſtomed to look up with a perfect confidenee, 
driven from the ſervice? Were they all in employment, and 
chearfully acting as they ought to be in the ſervice of their 
country ? After a variety of queſtions of this ſort, Mr. Fox 
declared, that while the preſent miniſtry kept their offices, the 
people would deſpond, and deſpair of any ſucceſs 1n the very 
important war that was impending ; for what good could 
they expect from the conduct of thoſe very men whoſe mea- 


ſures had already loſt us America, and incited France and 


Spain to purſue thoſe hoſtile ſteps that they were now taking 
zgainſt us, He complained of the ſtate of the navy as ſcan- 
dalouſly unequal to the preſent exigency of affairs, after the 


immenſe ſums that had been voted for it, and the repeated 


aſſertions that it ſhould be ſuperior to the united fleets of 
France and Spain, and uſed a great many ſtrong arguments 
in proof that the miniſtry ought not to be truſted any 


longer. 


93 


Lord Beauchamp ſaid he had more than once had it in con- Lore Beau- 
templation to make the very motion that had been now of- champ» 


fered, but the difficulty and obſtacles that had been thrown 
in the way of the amendments offered, to ſtand part of the 
uſual militia bill, had diſcouraged him from the attempt. 
He hoped that now the Houſe would be unanimous, and that 
be ſhould no longer remainun a minority on a militia queſtion, 
He ſtated that the preſent nominal amount of the militia 


was 30,000, but from the nature of that ſervice, from the 


expiration of the mens times continually, the kingdom could 
not, at any period, depend upon the actual ſervice of more 
than two thirds of that number; that therefore, if the pre- 
lent motion were adopted and the bill paſſed, gentlemen 
would conſider, that the militia then in ſervice, would be no 
more than 40, coo, a number by no means too great, con- 
ldering the emergency of affairs, and that the militia were 
the only ſtationary defence of the kingdom. His Lordſhip 
further ſaid, that the preſent might be a good opportunity of 
removing ſuch objections as might yet remain againſt the 
uſual militia bill, 


His Lordſhip adverted to the ſtrength of Ireland, and faid, 


that was a matter well worthy the confideration of Parlia- 
ment, Ireland had, from the nature of its agriculture, no 
large magazines of corn, it had no fortreſſes and no money 
all of which would be neceſſary if Ireland was attacked, be- 
cauſe otherwiſe a large army could not make its neceſſary 
movements or exiſt in that country. His Lordfhip men- 
3 tioned 
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tioned the military aſſociations, and ſaid that they would re. 
quire ſome attention and ſome ſubſiſtence. In the courle of 
his ſpeech he ſaid, that he hoped to ſee union and cordiality 
prevail, in furthering the meaſures which might be thought 
neceſſary to enable government to carry on the war againſt 
France and Spain; that he was happy to find there was no 
very marking ſhade of difference of opinion between the ſen- 
timents of the gentlemen of either fide the Houſe, on the ſub- 


ject of the war. 


Rr. Hon, 7, Right Hon. T. Townſhend declared that he did not approve 
Tewshend. of meaſures which ſhewed that the intended ſyſtem of the war 


was merely to act on the dee“ . No good could accrue to 
the kingdom from a war carried on in that manner. He ſaid, 
the progreſſive periods of the war had been ſo many ſteps 
from bad to worie, and that it was impoſſible, giving the mi- 
nitters the fulleſt credit for their pofſeffing more ignorance, 
more weakneſs, more folly, more abſurdity than any other 
mea in the kingdom, that ſo accompliſhed and ſo compleat a 
ſcene of misfortune and national ruin as diſtinguiſhed this 


country at preſear, could have owed its origin to mere inca- 


pacity and waut of ſenſe; he would ſpeak out—there was 
treachery and corruption in the caſe 5 he vowed to God, he be- 
lieved there was tomething about the court and the cabinet 
that bought and ſold; tome black traitor, whoſe baſe purpoſe it 
was for a ſtipulated price to undermine and deſtroy the very 
exiſtence of Great Britain as a great people; he proteſted in 
the moſt ſolemn manner that theſe were the ſentiments of his 
ſoul, and that he could not imagine that any other cauſe 
than treachery and corruption could have produced ſuch dire 
effects, as all men now jaw and were alarmed at. He com- 
plimented Lord Beauchamp on what he had ſaid reſpecting his 
intention of ſuggeſting this meaſure of doubling the militia 
months ago, and laid, he felt it as a happy preſage, that when 
the noble Lord ſhould one day fill any of thoſe high offices 
of this country (if by the bleſſing of Providence it » [other the 
dangers that threatned it) which his high rank and character 
entitled him to, the noble Lord would not, like the preſent 


' wretched ſet of miniſters, wait till the enemy was at the door, 


but would wiſcly look forward, and put ſuch meaſures in 
practice as were likely to avert every poſſible danger, at ſuch 
a time as ſhould fender them effectually ſerviceable. He la- 
mented, however, at hearing the noble Lord avow that there 
were neither magazines, ſorage, fortrefles, or money in Ire- 
dand, W chable that country to act in its own defence, in caſe 
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re- of an attack. and rendered the declaration a freſh ground of 
of reprehention of miniſtry, He adverted to the loyalty of the 
entlemen of the armed aſſociations, and gave an inſtance of 
their diſcipline and ſervice on a late occaſion, He pointed 
out the raiſing of regiments as a better mode of preparing for 
the defence of the kingdom, than by doubling the militia ; 
becauſe he ſaid, when ſoldiers were wanted for the purpoſe of 
acting in various places, it certainly would be moſt adviſeable 
to array that kind of ſoldier whoſe ſervice was not confined to 
this kingdom, but who might be employed wherever occaſion 


required, 
Led North apologized for riſing to ſpeak a ſecond time x, ys. 
to the motion, but ſaid, that what had fallen from an hono- 
table gentleman reſpecting treachery and corruption would 
render his filence unpardonable. The honourable gentleman 
had thrown out a charge in ſuch general terms, that it was 
impoſſible to fix it on any one perſon, or to diſcover at whom 
it was levelled, Since however it was a charge of a moſt ſe- 
rious nature, and conſidering the very critical ſituation in 
which we ſtood, he declared it was highly neceſſary to purge 
the cabinet and the councils of traitors, to drag them forth to 
open day, and, in due time, to deliver them over to condign 
puniſhment; he earneſt'y hoped therefore the honourable 
gentleman would not ſtop where he did, and would not con- 
tent himſelf with general and indiſcriminate aſſertions, but 
would ftate the facts on which he refted his charge, and 
point out the perſons guilty of ſo foul a crime. He for one, 
could with the moſt perlecl conſciouſneſs of innocence lay his 
hand upon his heart, and declare that he knew not to what 
the honourable gentleman alluded, and therefore, as the 
charge (not being perſonally aimed) might involve the inno- 
cent as well as the guilty, it any ſuch there were, he did in- 
treat and implore a word or two of explanation; he the ra- 
ther truſt-d that ſuch an explanation would be given, becauſe 
the honourabie gentleman's juſtice and candour were at ſtake, 
He certainly would not let a charge of the nature he had 
ſtated go out of the world in the Jooſe and indefinite manner in 
which he had made it; the honourable gentleman had too much 
humanity and too great a regard for the intereſt of this coun- 
try, Having ſaid this, his Lordſhip ſpoke to ſeveral matters 
that had been mentioned in the courſe of the debate. The 
preſent motion, he ſaid, by no means led to the doubling the 
militia, as the ſingle meaſure which the King's ſervants had 
adopted as proper for the defence of the kingdom, The ex- 
ertion in the na al department which the honourable gentle- 
IS man, 
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man, who ſpoke early in the debate, alluded to, had been (ct 
about, and the proper orders had been given for the utmoſt diſ- 
patch to be made in every one branch of the executive govern- 
ment. The ſhips, now fitting out, which were ſeveral more in 
number than the honourable gentleman had ftated, would be 
ready very ſoon to reinforce Sir Charles Hardy. All the means 
that had appeared proper to be put in practice had been 
adopted te ſtrengthen the kingdom. The preſent idea re. 
ſpecting the militia was not all we had to look up to. There 
were at preſent in this kingdom 71,990 land forces, of whom 
63.000 were effective men. This was a larger number than 
had ever been known to be within the kingdom on any for- 
mer occaſion ; and it was intended to double the number of 
the militia, becauſe that government were deſirous of putting 
nothing to the hazard. With regard to any alterations re- 
ſpecting the diſcipline or diſpoſal of the Militia, the com- 
mittee would be the proper place for diſcuſſing them. As to 
inſerting a clauſe to give the King a power of ſending a part 
of the militia, that was a ſerious matter, and before he 
adopted the idea, he wiſhed to kaow how far ſuch a meaſure 
would be agreeable to Ireland, As the preſent was not a day 
for the diſcuſſion of opinions, but a day tor action, his Lord- 
ſhip ſaid, he ſhould enter into no argument about his private 
ſentiments, either on this, or that topic. The buſineſs 
would not admit of delay. France and America were in con- 
federacy, and Spain in arms againſt Great-Britain; he could 
not ſay whether Spain had ſigned a treaty with America or 
not. [Mr. Fox ſaid, acroſs the houſe, ** the treaty be- 
tween America and Spain is ſigned.“] There was there» 
fore not a moment to be loſt, Government ſaw the neceſſity 
of being active, and he, for one, had not been idle a moment 
ſince the Spaniſh reſcript was delivered. The doubling the 
militia, was found to be the moſt practicable mode of having 
a large army on foot in a ſhort time, and therefore it was 
adopted in preference to receiving the offers made to govern- 
ment by ſeveral individuals; offers which did thoſe indivi- 
duals the higheſt honopr, and which he was perſuaded, ori- 
ginated in the pureſt of all poſſible motives, that of a ſincere 
love of their country, and an anxious zeal to ſerve it in the 
hour of difficulty. Government was much obliged to thoſe 

who made the or, and only declined accepting them, for the 
reaſons he had ſtated. ; 


Col, Barre. Colonel Burri ſaid, he was ſo depreſſed by the fituation of 
affairs, ſo thunderſtruck at the dangerous eriſis in which we 
ſtood, that he had ſcarcely the faculty left, of diſcriminating 
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was proper to be adopted at preſent from what was improper; 


He feared the practicability of. officering the militia if they 
were doubled, and argued againſt ſending a part of them to 
Ireland, or officering thein with regulars. If the latter were 
praQtiſed, there was an end of the true conſtitution and origi- 
nal intention of the militia, With regard to ſending them to 
Ireland, though he conſidered the intereſt of the two coun- 
tries as one, he wiſhed that the inhabitants of both ſhould de- 
fend each man his natale ſolum, and aſked why the Parliament 
of Ireland had not been convened, and whether there were 
not proteſtants enough to elect a militia of their own out of? 


He began an attack on the noble Lord in the blue ribbon, 


and ſaid, even if it be proved that he was guilty of treachery 
and corruption, he would not be the firſt Engliſh miniſter 
that had been a traitor; that one had received three penſions 
from three kings at the ſame time, One from King James, 
a ſecond from King William, and a third from a third mo- 
narch, he forgot who, He ſaid the crimes of the noble Lord 
were black enough, before he had ſunk into the deep damna- 
tion of incurring the Spaniſh war, to have warranted the 
ſuſpicion of treachery, In the courſe of his ſpeech the Co- 
lonel ſaid, though the ſovereign was blind to the miſconduct 
of the miniſtry, his ſubjects would now ſoon have their eyes 
open to it, notwithſtanding they had the writers in every 
London newſpaper, to ſupport and defend them ; for among 
other of their arts, they had taken care to make ſure of all the 
London papers. | 


Lord George Gordon ſaid, he never would ſupport govern- Lord Guege 
ment, until the preſent miniſters were turned out. Gordon. 


Mr. Burke ſaid, he blamed miniſtry for their laſt act of neg- 
ligence more than for all their former blunders, that of not 
having the ſquadron under Sir Charles Hardy at ſea earlier; 
becauſe if the grand fleet had been off Breſt any time about 
the latter end of May, or the commencement of the preſent 
month, Sir Charles Hardy would have had it in his power to 
block up the French fleet under d'Orvilliers, or have fought 
the Britiſh fleet upon equal terms, 

He reminded the noble Lord, that on that day three weeks 
he informed the Houſe, that the court of Spain was at that 
inſtant an enemy, and an avowed one; that for ſame days 
before all mediation had been at an end; and that at the in- 
ſtant he was ſpeaking that Spain was leagyed with France, 
and that we would immediately have the whole force of the 
houſe of Bourbon to contend with, ag every branch of that 
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Houſe was combined for our deftruQi on, argued againſt 
we 
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i abſurdity of chuſing to call forth that kind of ſoldier 
Whoſe ſervice could not 'be employed where it might be 
wanted, in preference to that ſort of ſoldier not ſo circum- 
ſtanced. Mr. Burke ſaid he ſhould ſupport the motion. 
Lord Fobn - Lord John: Cavendiſh was not for truſting thoſe miniſters ta 
* play the kingdom's laſt ſtake Who had reduced it to its laſt 
ſtake. | 
Col.Onflow... Colonel Onflowo ſaid, the great Duke of Marlborough had 
declated, that 50, oo men was a ſuffizient force to defend 
the kingdom againſt an invaſion. He was for taking the 
-half-pay officers into the militia. ” 
— Saro- Mr; Sab ridge ſaid, the meaſure under conſideration, how. 
5 -ever objectionable it might be, he ſhould not oppoſe, be- 
cauſe when any thing was offered on the expreſs idea of its 
tending to ſtrengthen the kingdom in; times of great public 
danger, he ſhould give it his ſupport, He hoped however 
that the preſent miniſters were not to continue in office, be- 
cauſe he never could conſent to truſt thoſe men with addi- 
tional power and additional force who had already profuſely 
waſted the blood and wealth of the nation, and whoſe weak 
poltics and wicked practices had drawn on us that alarming 
Joad of calamity, which preſſed upon this country at the pre- 
ſeat awful criiis. So far was he from thinking differently 
from his honourable friend who. had before talked of the trea- 
chety, that he thought too highly of the noble Lord's ſenſe tq 
ſuppoſe, that thoſe counſels and that adoption of meaſures 
which had induced our misfortunes, were imputable eiiher ta 
. Indolence, neglect, or incapacity. He ſhould inſult the noble 
Lord were he to declare, that any thing ſhort of treachery, 
ot ſomething greater than incapacity could have been the 
acting cauſe to goad and ſtimulate, the noble Lord to purſue 
that ruinous ſyſtem, which he had at laſt brought to fo 
fatal an iſſue, after having been ſo very often warned from 
that fide of the Houſe, of the impolicy of the meaſures he was 
pyrtulngs and adviſed, that nothing but a total change of ſy- 
tem could produce better ſucceſs and a better political pro- 
ſpect. For his part, he imputed, all our preſcnt danger and 
difficulty to the noble Lord; for what had been the declaration 
of the noble Lord in that Houſe ſome time ſince? *The ſhip 
was in a ſtorm, and in a boiſterous ſea when I took the helm; 
piye me your confidence and I will bring you ſafe into port.” 
n conſequence of this language, the noble Lord had been 
truſted, nor had he changed his ſtile till, by the preſſure of 
additiqnal ill ſucceſs that followed every one of his weak mea- 
ſures, it was impoſſible for him to expect that any = re- 
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liance would be no longer repoſed in his talents as a ſtate 
pilot, and then, with peculiar modeſty, the noble Lord had 
ſaid, When you can find a man in the kingdom more able 
to conduct the affairs of government than 1 am, I ſhall be 
ready to reſign, but till you can I ſhall continue in office.” 
Mr. Sawbridge aſked where was the man to be found who 
pretended to the ſmalleſt {kill in finance or in politics, who 
was leſs capable of conducting the public affairs of a great 
people, than the noble Lord in the blue ribbon had proved 
himſelf? He for one, did not think that being exiſted. Hav- 
ing ſaid this, he charged the noble Lord with having been 
the immediate cauſe of every one of our preſent political 
evilsz it might, he owned, be remarked, that he ſpoke with 
great perſonal warmth; it was moſt true, and he begged to 
know if it were poſſible not to feel warmly at ſuch a criſis ? 
He had inherited from his anceſtors, an eſtate which he had 
once hoped to be able to ſurrender, unimpaired at leaſt, to his 
family and to his children. His fortune and his eſtate cer- 
tainly compared with thoſe of many gentlemen in that Houſe 
were very inconſiderable. It was, however, as he before ſaid 
his family eſtate, and he had a reaſonable expeRancy that as it 
came to him, it would have deſcended to his poſterity, That 
expectancy could now no longer be depended on; a Frenchman 
or a Spaniard might be his heir; what was more, they might 
wreſt it out of his hand, and he himſelf, with his family, might 
live to want that income which he hitherto enjoyed. After 
dwelling a little time on this point, he ſaid, that much as it 
had been the practice of that Houſe and of men at court, to 
deride and ridicule the citizens of London, and to turn a deaf 
ear to their complaints ; he ſhould nevertheleſs tel] the noble 
Lord that he was going on the morrow to a meeting of the 
common council, where he knew it would be propoſed to 
offer their lives and fortunes in the ſervice of their country; 
but he did aſſure the noble Lord, though the offer would be 
very ſincerely made, it would be made conditionally; not a 
ſhillin — be given, nor a ſingle man voted, unleſs the 
noble 3 his colleagues were diſmiſſed from their em- 
ployments, and the conduct of the war entruſted to abler 
bands. U he citizens of London were now as loyal to their 
King, and as zealous to ſerve their county, as ever the had 
been, in moments of national emergeney; they wiſhed moſt 
anxiouſly to aſſiſt and ſupport goyernment againſt the united 
efforts of our natural enemies, France and Spain. They 
would willingly lay down their lives to repel and. puniſh the 


hoſtile and invidious attacks of the Houſe of Bourbon, al- 
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thou Soy deteſted the American war, to forward which 
they would not give a ſhilling. - Neither would they now, 
he could anſwer for it, by their perſons or their purſes, 
contribute to the exigencies of the war with France and 
Spain, unleſs the noble Lord in the blue ribbon (who had 
repeatedly ſlept in that Houſe, and who ſeemed never to be 
rightly awake but when ſome lucrative reverſion or ſome 
new emolument was to be diſpoſed of; which he was as active 
as any man to graſp at for himſelf and family) was removed 
from the power of doing further miſchief, and deprived of the 
portunity of compleating the ruin of the kingdom, which 
y were to judge from events, ſeemed to have been his 
favourite object ever ſince he came into that office, which he 
had ſo long held to his own great advantage, certainly, but 
neither to the credit or the advantage of the kingdom. 
Lord North roſe, and apologized for ſpeaking again ; but 
ſomething had dropped from the honourable gentleman who 
fpoke laſt, which rendered it neceſſary that he ſhould not 
let it go out of the Houſe without ſaying a word or two re- 
ſpecting it. The honourable gentleman had thought pro- 
per to reiterate the charge made upon him ſome time before 
by another gentleman on the ſcore of treachery and corrup- 
tion; but neither of the honourable gentlemen had ſtated any 
facts, or mentioned any one circumſtance that tended in the 
ſmalleft degree to ſubſtantiate the charge, or to bring it home 


to any individual member of adminiftration. The honour- 


able gentleman who had ſpoken laſt had alledged, that the 
only ground on which he refted his ſuſpicion of treachery, 
42 he and the other members of adminiſtra- 
tion had acted contrary to the opinion of the gentlemen of 
the 6ther fide of the Houſe, He begged, therefore, that it 
might be generally underſtood, that the charge of ſo foul a 
crime as that of being a traitor to the ftate, thrown out at ran- 
dom in fo critical a conjuncture as the preſent, ſo far from 
having been attempted to be proved, refted altogether upon 
the inference deduced from adminiftration's having purſued 
fuch meaſures as had not met with the ſupport or applauſe 
of the honourable gentlemen and their friends, The mo- 
ment he heard the charge, it ſtruck him as a moſt ſerious 
one; that if there really was ſuch a wretch in the cabinet 
councils of the kingdom as a traitor, thoſe counſels ought 
inſtantly to be purged of treachery and corruption ; that 
therefore the charge ſhould be fully inveſtigated, and the per- 
ſon againſt whom it ſhould lie, be dragged forth to public 
infamy, and in due time brought to condign _ 
' | I 
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With regard to what the honourable gentleman had been 


pleaſed to ſay of him perſonally, all he ſhould reply was, 
that whenever it was thought neceſſary to examine into his 
conduct, he was ready to enter into the examination, and to 
anſwer for every piece of adyice he had at any time taken the 
liberty of giving his Majeſty, or of any one meaſure that he 
had ſupported. He defired, in the mean time, that it might 
be recolle&ed, he never had pretended to be the prime mini- 
ſer, or what was generally termed the Premier; he had only 
ated as one member of the cabinet; not that he ſaid this by 
way of evaſion, he meant to evade nothing but the charge of 
preſumption of his being prime miniſter, a preſumption which 
he had never aſſumed, and which therefore he ought not to be 
charged with : at the ſame time that he ſaid this, he held him- 
ſelf anſwerable to his country for every part of his conduct; 
nor could he ſee = the leaſt reaſon to dread an enquiry into 
it, when every meaſure that had been ſuggeſted in Parliament, 
and purſued by his Majeſty's miniſters, was an attempt to pre- 
vent the rebels in America from invading the juſt rights of this 
country : an attempt which three-fourths or at leaſt two-thirds 
of the people both within doors and without had thought high- 
ly proper and ſtrictly juſtifiable, | A loud cry of No, no, no / 

His Lordſhip faid, it did not * gentlemen's interrupt- 
ing him in that manner; the fact was undeniably as he had 
ſtated it. The honourable gentleman had attacked him on 
his activity to acquire reverſions and emoluments. In an- 
ſwer to this, he ſaid it was a very natural thing for people 
without doors, and people who did not enquire into the truth 
of aſſertions thrown out in Parliament, to be led away with 
an idea that the repeated attacks made upon him on that ſcore, 
were well founded. Let gentlemen, however, as he had been 
called upon to ſpeak to the charge, only ſee the ſmall degree of 
truth that belonged to it. He had been in a moſt laborious 
and very expenſive office for twelve years, without aſking for 
a ſingle emolument, either for himſelf or his family; the laſt 
year his Majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed to ſend for him, and 
preſent him with the place he then held, the wardenſhip of the 
Cinque Ports. He accepted it, but it was well known that he 
refuſed to accept it with the lucrative ſalary which the noble 
perſon who held 1t before him received while he held it ; the 
ſalary which he received, and expreſſly at his own deſire re- 
ceived, was that lower falary which had been paid previous to 
the office having been beſtowed on his predeceiſor. He really 
did not know what the income of it was exactly, becauſe he 
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had not enquired what it was, but he believed about a thou- 
ſand a year. He had, however, told his Majeſty that he was 
ready to refigh it whenever he was called upon for that pur- 
poſe, and that readineſs he ſhould ſtill adhere to. Another 
charge of rapaciouſneſs, which had been mentioned on a for- 
mer occaſion was, that he had procured a reverſionſhip, for the 
lives of two of his ſons, in the cuſtoms. The charge was not 
true, that he ſought the reverſionſhip, though it was true that 
he had accepted it. Let gentlemen conſider the nature of this 
reverfionſhip ; it was the very ſame that had been given to 
Mr. Pelham, on his firſt coming into government, and being 
appointed to the very office which he then held. It would be 
worth a thouſand a year, and was granted on the lives of two 
of his younger ſons. The third benefit his family had re- 
ceived, was a place which lately fell vacant, in the gift of the 
treaſury, and was of fo trifling a value, that ſeveral of his pre- 
deceflors in office had thought it beneath the acceptance of any 
part of their family, becauſe they looked much higher and to 
much greater emoluments, The place was worth 5ool. a 

ear ; and as he thought it ſufficient for his ſon, he had, with 
the conſent of his brethren at the board, been appointed to it. 
This was all the benefit that he or his family had reaped, in 
conſequence of his holding the office he then poſſeſſed. He 
repeated it, that he had not aſked for, or ſought after, any one 
of his emoluments ; he was ready to reſign his wardenſhip of 
the Cinque Ports ; and when he went out of office (which he 
aſſured the honourable gentleman he was and had long been as 
defirous of quitting, as he could poſſibly be of having him dif- 
miſſed) after his twelve years laborious ſervice, his family 
would reſt in poſſeſſion of fifteen hundred a year. This every 
gentleman muſt know, however greater the merits of his pre- 
deceſſors in office might have been (and that they were much 
greater, no man was more ready to allow than himſelf ) was 
infinitely, and out of all compariſon, leſs than any one of them 
had received. He added, he hoped that gentlemen would not 
think he had ſhewn a very avaritious diſpoſition, or had been 
eager to graſp at reverſions or emoluments, as had been fo 
often aſſerted, when it was recolle ed that the whole he was 
in poſſeſſion of was fifteen hundred a year for his children, 
and that his was a pretty numerous family. [At theſe words 
his Lordſhip ſtruck his breaſt, and burſt out into a flood of 
tears, hs from the caſual recollection that one of his ſons 


lay dead at that moment. The Houle, touched at the cir- 
 cumftance, called for the queſtion, but his Lordſhip n—_— 
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himſelf, deſired leave to go on.] He ſaid that no part of 
his conduct, while he had been in office, warranted the charge 
of avarice ; naked as he came into the world, naked he ſhould 
go out of it; that he was not a rich man when he was firſt ap- 
pointed chancellor of the exchequer, he ſhould not go out of 
office a rich man ; and he defied any one perſon to prove that 
he had, in the ſmalleſt inſtance, acted with a view to aggran- 
dize himſelf or any that belonged to him, or that enriching 
himſelf, and thoſe that belonged to him, had ever been his 
favourite object. He was as ſorry for the critical conjuncture 
of affairs, as any one gentleman could be; but the misfor- 
tunes of the day were ſuch as were not to be avoided; they did 
not originate in any fault of his, and he wiſhed that gentle- 
men inftead of perſonality and invective, would unite in the 
ſervice of the kingdom, and join hand and heart in endea- 
vouring to render the inſidious efforts of the houſe of Bour- 


bon againſt this country nugatory, and to puniſh her for her 
perfidy. 


Mr. Conolly mentioned the great poverty of Ireland, and Mr. 


appraled to the noble Lord, whether he had not in his poc- 
ket at that moment a paper which proved that the ve 
money Ireland was now expending for the purpoſes of her 
eſtabliſhment was, to the amount of five or eight hundred 
thouſand pounds of it, raiſed by loan in this kingdom. 
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Mr. Aubrey ſaid that at a juncture ſo alarming and eriti- Mr. Al. 


cal as the preſent, the queſtion was not about any of the pre- 
ſent opinions, the noble Lord in the blue ribbon had juſt 
told us he had of the ſtate of America, or about any of his 
paſt attempts upon the rights of that country, but the queſtion 
was, 'whether we ſhould entruſt our own rights, and ever 
thing that was dear to us, to the care of that miniſter, key 
conduct has brought us into this diſgraceful and calamitous 
ſnuation? That there might be different opinions concerning 
the original cauſe of this war, but there could, at that day, be 
but one concerning the conſequences of it, That it was 
not the unanimity of ihe Houſe, which the noble Lord had ſo 
much boaſted of, it was not the voting the propoſed addition 
to the militia, that would fave this country, it was the ancient 
ſpirit of it, which muſt by ſome means be brought back 
again. That we'muſt do awayt bat ſupineneſs and that deſpair 
which the diſtreſſed ſtate of public credit on the one hand, and 
the enormous expence of the government on the other, with 
the repeated diſappointments of the nation, from the inefficacy 
of that expence, did but too well account for. That therefore 
if we would really excite the exertions of the public, it was 
| neceſ- 
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neceſſary firſt to regain their confidence, for without that it re. 
uired no great ſagacity to foretell that this country was loft, 
t would ſoon become a province to our ancient rivals, the 
Houſe of Bourbon. 
Col. Barre. Colonel Barr# ſaid he would not at preſent purſue what he 
had before ſaid, in conſequence of what had juſt paſſed, 
He roſe merely to ſay a word or two by way of cautioning 
the noble Lord againſt hurrying the bill through Parliament 
with too much rapidity, and defired to know to what ſtage of 
it, the noble Lord meant to proceed that evening, and how he 
meant to carry it on? The colonel ſaid that the meaſure waz 
of great magnitude; that it required diſcuffion ; that ſince 
he Poke laſt he had converſed with ſeveral gentlemen on the 
two points which had been thrown out in the courſe of the 
debate, viz. by ſome geatlemen, that it would be right to 
ive his Majeſty power to ſend over part of the militia to Ire. 
Fund, and by others, that it would be impoſſible to find officer 
for the militia when raiſed ; and had been told that neither 
the one matter nor the other would be practicable. He there- 
fore begged the noble Lord to pauſe a moment, and to conſi. hi 
der whether it might not be more adviſeable to accept the of. b. 
fers which he underſtood had been made by four different per- N 
ſons to raiſe regiments of regulars and aſſiſt government by . 
their country intereſt ; or whether it might not be adviſeable I f 
to go only a part of the way, in which he underſtood the bill 
to be brought in was deſigned to go, and inſtead of doubling I h 
the whole militia, to raiſe only an additional number, and, if g. 
he might uſe the phraſe, to over- ſoldier the preſent corps, by «. 
drafting off the men into twenties, and adding twenty to each 


company. The colonel ſaid, on any other occafion he ſhould Pi 
object to the whole propoſition ; as matters ſtood it ſhould 
have his ſupport, though he thought it highly adviſeable to I _- 
— it ſo into practice as to render it of real ſervice and ef- it 

ct. 
Lord North, in reply, ſaid, that the meaſure was as he had 9 
ſtated it to be, a matter of expediency, and not a meaſure on I | 


which he choſe to opiniatre in the leaſt. That the motion was 
for leave to bring ina bill to augment the militia, and that the W g. 
bill he ſhould propoſe, only limited the augmentation, by ig⸗ 
ſtating that it ſhould not exceed double the preſent number ; 
it would remain for the Houſe in the committee to adjuſt the I gi, 
number that the bill ſhouJd warrant the calling out. He the 
meant to have the bill read a firſt time that᷑ evening; a ſecond 
time to-morrow, and then to moye, that it be committed for po 
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Mr. Demp/trr aſked whether the fencibles could by law be Mr. — 


marched out of Scotland; and was anſwered, that they could fer. 

in time of actual invaſion. 

The queſtion was then put, and carried unanimouſly. 
June 22. 


Sir George Jonge ſtated his objections to the bill as a project, sit S- 
not very practicable, and ſhort of the end to anſwer which, Tenge. 


the bill had been avowedly brought in. Sir George ſaid a 
few words in deicription of the extent of the danger of the 
preſent criſis, and in argument of the conſequent neceſſity of 
taking ſuch meaſures as ſhould prove adequate to the exigen- 
cy, and eftectually conducive to the defence of the kingdom. 
In lieu of the preſent bill, he propoſed arming the whole coun- 
try as our anceſtors had done on former occaſions of public 
peril, and ſpoke of the manner in which ſuch a meaſure could. 
not only be carried into execution, but the effect alſo which 
ſuch a plan, it reduced to practice, would moſt probably be 
attended with. | 


Sir Charles Bunbury declared he was encouraged to deliver sir ch. 
his opinion cn the important bill then under conſideration (a Bunbury. 


bill which indicated the dangerous ſituation of the country at 
the preſent moment) from the favourable reception which 
that he had given early in the ſeſſion, concerning the neceſſity 
of union, the expediency of employing the vigilant, active, 
and able, of whatever party or deſcription, in the ſervice of 
the ſtate at this alarming criſis, had lately met with from gen- 
tiemen on both ſides the Houſe, whoſe influence with their 
Sovereign, and reſpectable talents, he flattered himſelf would 
enforce the doctrine he had earneſtly, but in vain, recommen- 
ded ; and produce that unanimity, that zeal and alacrity, 
which val actually ariſe from a confidence in thoſe who ad- 
miniſtered the affairs of the ſtate; without which confidence 
it was vain to hope for ſucceſs againſt our formidable adverſa- 
ries, * 
That as he placed his firſt hope in wiſe and active counſel- 
lors, ſo he ſtill continued to place his ſecond in the Britiſh 
navy, which he had been taught from his infancy, and con- 
firmed by his experience, to look up to as the bulwark of this 
iſland, That he therefore reflected on the principle of this 
and other modern acts of Parliament with concern, as ten- 
ding to augment our land rather than our ſea forces, That 
the preſent bill implied a diffidence in our fleet, as it provided 
for en additional defence by land, to the great army we already 
poſſeſs, ſtated to amount to fixty-three thouſand effective men, 
and implied that this country was likely to become the ſeat of 
Vor. XII. OP 5 war. 
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war. That however proper it was, (which he allowed) to 
guard againſt every poſſible calamity, he thought the firſt 
object was the ſtrengthening of our fleet, the augmenting of 
our force under Sir Charles Hardy's command. He under. 
ſtood there were ſeven or eight ſhips of the line almoſt ready 
for ſervice. That if ſhipwrights were wanting to compleat 
them, he recommended ſending carpenters from every town 
in England to aſſiſt in the dock-yards ; that if ſeamen ſuffi- 
cient could not be procured to man them, he apprehended 
the preſent bill might be ſo modelled as to furniſh a number 
of landmen, a certain proportion of which might be diſtri- 
buted amongſt the different crews, a method adopted by this 
country in former wars, by our enemies in the preſent, and 
which the want of American ſeamen (18,000 of whom had 
affiſted us in our laſt conflict with the houſe of Bourbon) 
rendered neceſſary at this juncture. He deemed it expedient 
to make our fleet as ſtrong as our utmoſt exertions could ef- 
fe&, before 'we went forth to oppoſe the united fleets of 
France and Spain; that being ſo enforced, it was our advan- 
tage to combat the enemy on the ocean rather than on land; 
that our failors were ſuperior to theirs, whilſt our raw troops 
on ſhore would, he feared, prove unequal, however brave, 
to the veteran battalions of Frail e therefore lamented 
that our fleet had been weakened by recent detachments, ever 
fince the intentions of Spain muſt have been foreſeen by ad- 
miniſtration, which was the more extraordinary, as the reaſon 
alledged laſt year for not ſending a reinforcement to Lord 
Howe, was the neceffity of a home defence. He regretted 
the departure of Sir Edward Hughes for the Eaſt Indies with 
ſeven ſail of the line, notwithſtanding he had made the im- 
enge feizure of the unhealthy iſland of Goree, after it had 

n evacuated by the French. He hoped, however, ſince 
he was ſent thither, he would have the ſpeedieſt information 
of the 8 Fer- war, that he might attack the Manillas. He 
lamented likewiſe that Admiral Arburthnot was ſent to Ame- 
rica at this criſis, with ſeveral ſhips of force, and a number of 
tranſports, the ſeamen of which would have ſerved to have 
manned the men of war now lying in harbour, and altoge- 
ther have rendered the fleet under Sir Charles Hardy ſtrong- 
er by eighteen fail of the line, and thereby equal, or nearly 
ſo, in ſtrength, if not in number, to the ed navy of our 
adverſaries, | 

To give it all poſſible ſtrength however, he recommended, 
that half of the men, viz. 15,000, propoſed to be raiſed by 
ballot under the preſent act (which he confidered as a — 
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s of a milder, and therefore more eligible kind than that 
uſually practiſed for raifing ſeamen, as thoſe who could af- 
ford it might buy off the ſervice by finding a ſubſtitute, and 
the poorer ſort had notice, and ſome time to ſettle their do- 
meſtic concerns before their departure) ſhould ſerve on board 
the fleet; and the other fifteen thouſand, inſtead of being 
formed into regiments, as propoſed, with new officers, who 
wanting themſelves to be diſciplined, would be very unequal, 
however zealous, to diſcipline the common men, ſhould be in- 
corporated in the regiments of their reſpective counties, making 
the companies to conſiſt of one hundred men each, inſtead of 
their preſent number, and adding one inferior officer to each 
company, by the promotion of the preſent enſign to a ſecond 
lieutenancy and that of an expert ſerjeant in each corps, to 
be choſen by the commanding officer, to the enfigncy, by 
which means the new men might be trained very expeditiout- 
ly, whereas by the mode propoſed of new regiments, it would 
be impoſſible for them to be of ow ſervice during the enſu- 
ing ſummer, at which time their ſervice would be required. 


General Burgoyne, in a ſhort ſpeech, mentioned a variety Gen Bar- 
of military topics, in order to ſhew that it would be better to £9" 


raiſe new corps than to encreaſe the militia, The general par- 
ticularly recommended exertion, ſpirit and vigour, and adviſed 
the calling out the yeomanry, on whom, he ſaid more depen- 
dence was to be placed in a certain ſtate of national defence 
than on any other order of people. 


Earl Nugent exhorted every gentleman to give his ſenti- Earl N- 
ments on the ſubject. His Lordſhip ſaid the danger was great, gent. 


and it was right that it ſhould be known, but that, there ne- 
vertheleſs, was no reaſon to deſpair, Our fleets and armies 
were powerful, and to be depended upon. The proper wa 
was to aſcertain the degree of danger, and to prepare with 
vigour to face it, and not only to act defenſively but offen- 
ſively, for a war of the former kind would be fruitleſs ; nay, 
it would be worſe, it would end in ruin, He aſſerted that the 
danger of the criſis was unparalleled. That in the time of 
the paltry rebellion in Scotland, it was nothing to what it was 
now. That at preſent he believed we ftood alone; that we 
had no foreign alliances ; he declared to God he knew not 
why we had not ? The powers of Europe were infatuated. 
If they continued with their arms acroſs, and ſaw this country 
ruined, they muſt be out of their ſenſes. That their ruin 
would follow ours. That Holland, Portugal, and Ruſſia 
ought to interfere ; the two former were under great obliga- 
Rrr2 tions 
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tions to this country; we had formerly reſcued them from de- 


ſtruction; if they continued to look on, and to ſee the glory of 


this nation ſwallowed up in the vortex of French and Spaniſh 
ambition, they would inevitably ſuffer for their ingratitude ; 
for as the ambition of the houſe of Bourbon had no bounds, 
it would extend to them next. He ſaid farther, that though 
we had no foreign ally, we had the beſt of all allies, unanimity 
at home. We were allied among ourſelves ; the alliance 
lately entered into by the gentlemen on the other fide of the 


Houſe, and thoſe on which he ſtood, did the former the high- 


eſt honour, With unanimity we were equal to any efforts. 
He hoped therefore to hear no more of conditional offers of 
aſſiſtance to government, as he had laſt night heard of from 
the city of London. What! not unite in defending our- 
ſelves * To make conditions at ſuch a moment was little ſhort 
of joining the enemy. All men's intereſts were concerned in 
the preſent danger, and that deſcription of men who refuſed 
to come forward and lend their aid, not only proved them- 


ſelves adverſe to their country but adverie to themſelves; if 


ruin enſued they muſt take the conſequence, His Lordſhip 
ſaid, he hoped ſoon to hear of ſuch meetings as had former- 
ly been held in times of danger; lords lieutenants of coun- 
ties convening all their diſtri& to attend, and each man con- 
tributing towards the common defence, according to his abili- 
ty, ſome finding men, others money, others horſes, and ſo 
on. Let gentlemen look back to hiſtory, and ſee the great 
exertions of this country in a moment of danger. All pro- 
feſſions had united to ſhoulder the muſket, and fight in de- 
fence of the kingdom. L he Archbiſhop of York had raiſed 
an army, and headed ſeven regiments of Vorkſhiremen; ſe- 


ven of the fineſt regiments he underſtood that were ever ſeen. 


A chief juſtice of the King's Bench had turned out at the 
head of the lawyers to fight pro aris et focis, The church 
and the law might do the ſame again. [Colonel Barre ſaid, 
„No, no, in God's name let's have no more lawyers con- 


ducting our politics either civil or military.” | His Lordſhip 


went on to ſtate that we had our advantages in the war; that 
Spain and France were both vulnerable ; the former mortal- 
ly vulnerable in many parts. Spain might be conquered by 
her own doctrines. She might be deeply wounded in South 


America. Let us go and preach up independence thexe; not 
only preach it up, but aſſiſt South America in the obtain- 


ment of it. We might do every thing with unanimity and 


. exertion, He ſpoke his real ſentiments ; he had no connex- 


ion 
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jon or intereſt hut the common good in a moment like the pre- 
ſent; he was under no obligation to his noble friend near him, 
that ſhould induce him to ſpeak in a manner 3 from his 
real thoughts. He had never aſked nor received a favour 
from the noble Lord in the blue ribbon, He was a man 
when the noble Lord was a boy. The noble Lord was now a 
man, and he was ſinking into his ſecond childhood. Sinking 
as he was into the vale of years, he hoped to live to fee his 
country conquer her foes, and regain her glory. His Lord- 
ſhip was proceeding to ſtate ſome plan of operations for the 
navy, when | 

The Attorney General roſe, and begged to prevent the no- The Atter- 
ble Lord's zeal from carrying him too far, by moving that 9 Generals 
the queſtion might be read. He ſaid, gentlemen would cer- 
tainly act laudably, in ſuggeſting any ſcheme of defence of 
the kingdom that had referenee to the queſtion ; but on that 
day it would be improper to go into other topics of delibera- 
tion, and perhaps to go into ſuch a detail as the noble Lord 
was proceeding to enter upon, might be dangerous. 

Sir George Savile urged more than one propoſition which sir e 
he thought worthy adoption as matters then ſtood, He advi- Sævile. 
ſed to take off the preſs altogether, and recall every preſs 
gang; to invite the hard-faced maſters of trading veſſels to 
come with their ſhips into the ſervice, To arm their ſhips 
and ſtation them cloſe round the coaſts. 

Mr. Gilbert ſuggeſted the idea of every nobleman and gen- Mr. Gilbert. 
tleman ſending one or more of their ſervants, according to 
their eſtates and fortunes, with a horſe, or horſes, to a perſon 
appointed in each county to regiſter them. The ſervants ſo 
ſent, to be armed at the expence of government, but main- 
tained, as long as they continued in the county in which 
their maſter reſided, at his expence, afterwards half at his ex- 
pence and half at the expence of government. Such ſervants, 
he thought, might be taught their exerciſe, and diſciplined, fo 
as to be of eſſential ſervice in driving in cattle and forage, as 
occaſion might require. | 

Mr. Richard Whitworth aſked who were to officer ſuch Mi. Rich- 
troops of ſervants, and what ſort of diſcipline they'd obſerve? ard White 
He recommended erecting beacons immediately round the worth, 
coaſt, and teaching people to prepare for an invaſion, He al- 
lo advited every gentleman to direct each of his tenants to pro- 
vide one man, and arm him, in order to have an immediate 
local defence throughout the country, 

Mr. Byng very ſenſibly argued the impolicy of raw men ,,, 
being commanded by raw officers, and ſaid, he had left the *' 
army ſome years, and never thought to have troubled himſelf 
about 


Byngs 


Mr. Fox. 
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about military affairs again. He profeſſed his zeal to ſerve 
his — but — that though he was willing to 
draw his ſword to fight for the defence of the kingdom, he 
had no hopes of ſucceſs while the preſent miniſters had the 
conduct of the war, 

Mr. Fox ſaid he had no intention to riſe that day; but what 
he had Jately heard from a noble Lord and a learned gentle. 
man over the way, rendered it highly neceſſary that he ſhould 
ſay a few words, and firſt he would pay his reſpects to the 
earned gentleman, who had not only interrupted the noble 
Lord in the midſt of his ſpeech, but had declared, that ana 
day like the preſent, when that Houſe were conſidering the beſt 
means of defending the kingdom from the imminent peril in 
which it ſtood, gentlemen were not to deliberate and weigh 
every circumſtance, not only of the danger itſelf, but every 
circumſtance in the ſcope of poſſibility and human prudence, 
at all likely to avert that danger. This doctrine he thought 
had been lately exploded, and he little expected to have heard 
Parliament told, (on a day like that, when if they were not 
actually fitting in a committee of ſupply, they were ſitting in 
a ſomething very like a committee of ſupply, becauſe they 
were debating a propoſition which however effectual it might 

„ and however practicable it might turn out, would, 
certainly and at all events, be a great national burthen, as 
well in point of inconvenience as in point of expence) ** that 
they were to confine themſelves to the queſtion, and that the 
queſtion was merely whether the bill upon the table ſhould be 
28 ne or not.” In 1 * preſent, 
every thing which every man could ſuggeſt for the beeter de- 
fence of Go kin _ was worth liſteniog to; the country 
ſtood in need of all its reſources, and all its wiſdom; and how- 
ever the learned gentleman might wiſh to ſcreen the guilt of 
his friends, and therefore might think proper to interrupt the 
noble Lord when he was ſpeaking plain truths, gentlemen 
would not be thus rendered dumb, opinions he truſted would 
be freely given, and as the preſent adminiſtration were the 
immediate cauſe of all our misfortunes, he hoped that no gen- 


-tleman would _ back his ſentiments reſpeRing their con- 


duct. Having ſaid thus much he would now fpeak to that 
point which principally occaſioned his riſing that day, and 
that was, his finding, from what the noble Lord had ſaid, that 
his having voted the preceding evening in favour of the bill 
had been much miſunderſtood, He had been far from mean- 
ing to have it conceived that he thought, and far indeed from 
conceiving himſelf, that the mode of taiſing the force of the 
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country, held out and propoſed by the bill, was preferable to 
that of raiſing regiments agreeable to the handſome offers 
of noblemen and others, which had been made to govern- 
ment. He had not ſaid a ſyllable which led to ſuch an idea, 
and the reaſon why he had not, was, becauſe he entertained no 
ſuch opinion. The offers that had been made by the Duke of 
Rutland, the Earl of Derby, the Earl of Harrington, and others, 
were ſo liberal, and upon ſuch advantageous terms to the pu- 
blic, that it was impoſſible to impure the refuſal of them on the 
part of government to any thing elſe than the remains of that 
miſerable partiality to the Scotch which had ſo long diſgraced 
this country. Laſt year, when Scotch noblemen offered to raiſe 
regiments, the offers were greedily accepted, and warmly encou- 
raged ; the public were even put to the expence of levy money on 


be occaſion. The conduct of government had been very diffe . 


rent now; there was a motive, indeed, to which he could im- 
pute their refuſal in one inſtance, and that was the finger of 
perſecution was pointed at one of the noble lords who was 
among thoſe that mode the offer. That perſecution was ai- 
med at his whole family, and had been inſtanced on more 
than one occaſion, | The Houſe pretty erally calling upon 
Mr. Fox to name the perſon alluded to] He ſaid he would 
ſpeak out, he alluded to the Earl of Derby, who on account 
of his unfortunate family connexion (unfortunate merely in 
that point of view, but highly honourable in itſelf, becauſe 
every man in the kingdom would bave been happy to have 
been allied to General Burgoyne) was proſcribed and was ne- 
ver to be forgiven ; by never to be forgiven he meant, as long 
as the preſent adminiſtration had any power. To ſhew that 
he was warranted in aſſerting that the preſent miniſtry were 
determined to perſecute the noble Earl and his family, he 
mentioned their having three ſeparate times refuſed the noble 
Earl's brother the lieutenant colonelcy of the Liverpool re- 
giment. A ſituation and a fort of rank which he had a right 
to expect, eſpecially in the laſt inſtance that occurred of a va- 
cancy, beczuſe he was then the oldeſt major in the corps. 
How different was the conduct of miniſters reſpecting the 
Scotch new raiſed regiments ? The Scotch lords who raiſed 
them were ſuffered to appoint their own officers, and the mi- 
niſters never once interfered in the appointments! he ſaid it 
was this ſort of treatment of noblemen and gentlemen of the 
moſt reſpectable characters, that gave ſuch diſguſt, and made 
the noble Lord in the blue ribbon ſo odious in the eyes of the 
nation, He declared, that neither, now, nor before, Retr Jon 
5 | Inclin 
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Inclined to give the preference to the mode of raifing the mi- 
litia as offered by the bill then under conſideration : but there 
was a point of infinitely more conſequence, a point the noble 
Lord who ſpoke a ſhort time fince, had groſsly mis- ſtated, to 
which it was highly neceſſary that he ſhould give the moſt 
flat and peremptory denial. 

The noble Lord, after owning that we had no foreign al- 
liances, had triumphantly ſpoken of unanimity, and con— 
gratulated gentlemen on that fide of the Houſe, upon having 
allied themſelves with thoſe who ſat on the other, This was 
an aſſertion for which there was not the ſmalleſt foundation, 
and it was impoſſible for him to (tate, in any phraſe tnat lan- 

uage would admit of, the ſhock he felt when the nobie 
Lord ventured to ſuggeſt, what was moſt exceedingly grating 
to his ears, and he doubted not to thoſe of every one gentle- 
man who fat near him. What! enter into an alliance with 
thoſe very miniſters who had betrayed their country ; who 
had proſtituted the public ſtrength, who had proſtituted the 
public wealth, who had proſtituted what was ſtill more valu- 
able, the glory of the nation! The idea was too monſtrous 
to be admitted for a moment. Gentlemen muſt have foregone 
their principles, and have given up their honour, before they 
could have approached the threſhold of an alliance fo abo- 
minable, ſo ſcandalous, and ſo diſgraceful! Did the noble 
Lord think it poſſible that he couſd ally himſelf with thoſe 
miniſters who had led us on from one degree of wretchedneſs 
to another, till at length they had brought us to the extreme 
moment of peril, the extreme verge of deſtruction! Ally 
himſelf with thoſe miniſters who had loſt America, ruined 
Ireland, thrown Scotland into tumult, and put the very exi- 
ſtence of Great Britain to the hazard | ally himſelf with thoſe 
miniſters who had, as they now confeſſed, foreſeen the 
Spaniſh war, the fatal miſchief which goaded us to de- 
ſtruction, and yet had from time to time told Parliament 
that a Spaniſh war was not to be feared ! ally himſelf 
with thoſe miniſters, who, knowing of the proſpe& of a 
Spaniſh war, had taken no ſort of pains to prepare for it! 
ally himſelf with thoſe minifters who had, when they knew 
of a Spaniſh war, declared in Parliament no longer ago than 
laſt Tueſday, that it was right for Parliament to be prorogued, 
For that no Spaniſh war was to be dreaded, and yet had come 
down two days afterwards with the Spaniſh reſcript ! ally 
himſelf with thoſe miniſters, who knowing of a Spaniſh war, 
and knowing that they had not more than thirty ſail of the 
Jine ready to ſend out with Sir Charles Hardy, had ſent out 
3 and 
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Admiral Arbuthnot to America with ſeven ſail of the line, 


Ws body of troops on board ? ally himſelf with thoſe 
[ 


Siſters, who knowing of a Spaniſh war, had ſuffered ſeven 
ſhips of the line lately to ſail ro the Eaſt-Indies, though two 
or three thips were all that were wanted for that ſervice, and 
the reſt might have ſtaid at home to reinforce the great fleet of 
England? ally himſelf with thoſe miniſters, who knowing 
of a Spaniſh war, and knowing that the united fleets of the 
Houſe of Bourbon conſiſted of at leaſt forty, perhaps fifty, 
and poſſibly fixtv (ail of the line, had ſuffered Sir Charles 
to ſail on Wedneſday laſt, the day before the Spaniſh re- 
ſcript was, as they knew, to be delivered, with not. thirty 
ſail of the line, although if he had ſtaid a week longer, 
he might have been reinf-rced with five or ſix, or, as 
miniſtry themſelves ſaid, ſeven or eight more capital ſhips ! 
To ally himſelf with men capable of ſuch conduct, would 
be to ally himſelf to diſurace and ruin. He begged there- 
fore for himſelf and for his friends, to diſclaim any ſuch 
alliance; and he declared was he the rather inclined to 
diſavow ſuch a connection, becauſe from the paſt conduct 
of miniſters he waz warranted to declare and to maintain, 
that ſuch an alliance would be ſomething worſe than an al- 
liance with France and Spain, it would be an alliance with 


thoſe who pretended to be the f:iggds of Great Britain, but 


who were in fact and in truth her worſt enemies. 

Having urged this ina moſt vehement and empaſſioned tone, 
Mr. Fox es that he ſhould ſupport the preſent bill, or 
rather he ſhould not oppoſe it, becauſe, in the ſituation that 
affairs then food, every meaſure which tended to call out the 
ſtrength of the country was proper, He could not however but 
own, it was a meaſure of a more ſpirited nature than he ever 
thought the preſent miniſtry would have propoſed, becauſe 
after their repeated aſſertions that the country was in no dan- 
ger, that Spain meant to ſtand neuter, and that a war with 
the united forces af the Houſe of Bourbon was not to be 
dreaded, he did not think any men had arrived at ſuch an 
uncommon pitch of affurance, as to have ſtood up themſelves 
and propoſed a meaſure which gave the lie direct to all they 
had been ſaying during the whole ſeſſions of Parliament. At 
the ſame time however he declared he ſhould vote for the bill, 
he meant not to give the miniſters the leaſt grounds for ſup- 
poſing that he placed any confidence in them, or had the leaſt 
hope of ſucceſs or good to the country from any thing they 
could poſſibly do for it, He owned himſelf to be complerely 
deſpondent, and though there was the utmoſt unanimity in 
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the gentlemen who acted with him, it was not the ſort of 
unanimity the noble Lord had alluded to; it was unanimity 
to exert every nerve, and to touch ypon every ſtring likely to 
contribute, in any manner whatever, to 2 e the country 
from that peril in which the miniſters had involved it, but it 
was not an unanimity which reſted upon confidence in ad— 
miniſtration, or the leaf expectation of ſucceſs from their 
meaſures, The zeal therefore ofahis friends in the cauſe of 
their country, was the more eminent, becauſe, they offered 
their lives and fortunes eyen under thoſe men whom they 
could not truſt, and under whom, officers of ſuch exalted 
character, and ſuch eminent military talents as Admiral Kep- 
pel and Lord Howe, declared they could not, conſiſtent with 
their honour, ſeryxe. The noble Lord, who ſpoke ſome time 
ſince, had ſais we had no foreign alliances, and had declared 
to God he knew not why? This was a ſevere charge upon 
the noble Lord in the blue ribbon, and his colleagues, for 
what was it but confeſſing that we were deſeried and aban- 
dondoned by all Europe, and by implication, declaring, that 
the conduct of miniſters muſt have been unaccountably bad, 
to haye occaſioned an event not to be imagined poſſible to have 
appened. He, however, would tel] the noble Lord why we had 
had no foreign alliances. All Europe ſaw the wretched and diſ- 
graceful ſtate into which Miniſters had plunged us, and could 
it be expected that any court in their ſenſes would ally them- 
ſelves with miſery and ruin? The noble Lord, however, had 
for ot that we had allies in Germany, The Landgrave of 
Helle and the Duke of Brunſwick were our allies, Let 
Eren look at that part of the conduct of miniſters. They 
ad bound us down by treaty to aſſiſt and ſupport both or 
either of thoſe princes whenever they were attacked. The 
faith af the nation was now pledged for this, and in caſe of 
a rupture between the courts of Heſſe or Brunſwick, and any 
other power, in caſe of a war being lit up in Germany in 
the progreſs of our preſent conteſt, (no very improbable cir- 
cumftance) what muſt be the conſequence ? The faith of 
this nation muſt be broken, for it would be morally impofſh- 
ble for us to adhere to the treaty, This was one among 227 
of the precious conſequences that had attended our eagerneſs 
to enter upon the curted American war, our haſte to cut the 
roars and pick the pockets of our brethren acroſs the At- 
Antic. 

le took notice of the aſſertion of his honourable friend 
Mr. Townſhend] the preceding day, relative to the treachery 
and corruption which had been ſtated to prevail in the cabi- 
; | | net, 
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p net, Though he had no proof of ſuch a charge, this he would 
f however ſay, that the noble Lord in the blue ribbon muſt 
/ certainly have ſold his own opinion, and adopted that of other 
2 men, or he never could have acted in the manner he had 
4 done. He verily believed what he now ſaid, and added; that 
£ it was perfectly indifferent to him whether the noble Lord 
5 had ſold his opinion to the king of France for French gold, or 
r whether he had told it to any other perſon, or diſpoſed of it to 
f bis colleagues in office for their fine words, and their promi- 
1 ſes of honour and emolument. It was impoſſible it could be 
Y otherwiſe; it was impoſſible that men notorious for their bein 
4 men of ſenſe, of judgment, of acknowledged talents, ſhould 
5 purſue a line of conduct ſo oppoſite to ſenſe, ſo groſsly weak, 
h ignorant, and abſurd. The noble Lord in the blue ribbon 
2 had great natural ablities, thoſe abilities had been matured 
d and improved by an excellent education; he had in that 
n Houſe given repeated inſtances of his talents ; he had charmed 
F frequent audiences with his wit, his humour, and his reaſon- 
8 ing; how then was the oppoſition between his language and 
It his conduct to be reconciled ? It was true indeed that ſpeak- 
|, ing and doing were diſtinct and very different things, but let 
e gentlemen look at the conduct of the miniſtry as private men. 
4 Had they let their own eſtates go to ruin? Had they given 
[- any ſigns of perſonal neglect, or inattention to their own in- 
d tereſts?— quite the contrary.” They had taken good care of 
* their wealth, they had increaſed their riches. 

d He concluded with repeating, that though he voted for the 
of bill, he didnot mean it to be underſtood as a token of his prefer- 
et ring the raiſing the militia, to raiſing new regiments, agreeable 
y tothe offers of the two noble Dukes and noble Earls, "That he 
f had not the leaſt confidence in the preſent miniſters, and that 
* ſo far from being ready to enter into an alliance with them, 
f he thought they mezited puniſhment; and although there 
y were among them individuals for whom he had the higheſt 
in perſonal reſpect, yet he thought their official conduct collec- 
ir tively ſo infamous, and ſo prejudicial to the intereſts of their 
pf country, that were the times ripe for bringing them to pu- 
1 niſhment, he would jon moſt heartily in ſupporting the mea- 


ö re.. 
0 The Attorney General ſaid he was a little amazed at hearing omg 
* what the honourable gentleman who ſpoke laſt had thought C 
= proper to throw out, on the ſubject of his having interrupted 
a noble Lord, by moving that the queſtion ſhould be read; 
d he had imagined what he had before ſaid would have ſuffi- 
J ciently explained that matter. He had been far from ſug- 
S/ſ2 geſting 
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geſting that Parliament had not a right to deliberate upon 
every circumſtance, likely to contribute in any poflible de- 
gree to the defence of the kingdom, while the pretent bill was 
under conſideration ;\ the noble Lord was proceedtng to touch 
upon a topic, which, however proper it might be to delibe- 
rate upon it on a future occaſion, certainly had no reference 
whatever to the preſent bill; he therefore wiſhed to prevent 
the noble Lord from going into foreign matter, and having no 
choice of carrying his withes into execution, was obliged to 
have recourſe to the only poſſible method, that of Tiling to 
ſpeak to order, and deſiring that the queſtion might he read, 
When he had done fo, he had apologized to the noble Lord, 
and he had not ſat down till he had conceived it was generally 
vnderſtood that his explanation was ſufficient, The real bu- 
fineſs of that day was to diſcuſs how far it was adviſeable to call 
out the national force, and in what manner ſuch a meaſure 
could be moſt effectually carried into execution. The topic 
was of the firſt importance, and could not be too amply deli- 
herated, it were therefore to be withed exceedingly, that 
every ' gentleman who had thought at all upon the ſubject, 
would fairly and fully open his mind to the Houſe, that Go- 
'vernment might protit by the wifdom of Parliament, and 
adopt that line of conduct, which, upon the matureſt conſide- 
ration and the cloſeſt reaſoning, ſhould appear to be the moſt 
likely to prove ſucceſoful when carried into practice. The 
ſituation of affairs was certainly. of great criſis and great difh- 
cult. For which reaſon, it was in his opinion right to tell 
the people of their danger; but not to ſtate it in the language 
of fear or the language of deſpair; he thanked God there was 
no occaſion for either. It would be wile, however, to lay the 
real fituation of the country before the people at large, to ſtate 
the extent of the danger, and the degree of the force this 
country had to oppoſe to it. France and Spain were com- 
bined againſt us, every man therefore would admit that we 
were on the eve of a war with thoſe two powers. An 1nva- 
ſion was talked of and poſſibly miglit be attempted; the que- 
ſtion that naturally aroſe on thele facts was, what force had 
this country to enable her to repel ſuch an attack, ſhould the 
enemy think proper to put it in practice? The anſwer was ob+ 
vious, we had a power ful fleet at ſca, under Sir Charles Har- 
dy, and that fleet would ſpecdily be reinforced with ſeveral 
additional ſhips of conſiderable ſtrength, We had in the 
country itſelf an effective army of 63,000 men. Add to 
this, we had ręſources yet untrigd, and which would doubulels 
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{ prove of the moſt important avail, ſhould the crifis be puſhed 


to ſuch extremity, as to render the calling them forth neceſ- 
farv. In order to put our ſecurity out of doubt, the King's 
ſervants had thought it matter of policy to bring in the pretent 


bill for augmenting the militia, and they had the rather adopted 


that mode for the fake of the equality with which the bur- 
then would fall on the ſhoulders of the public, and the ſpeedy 
manner in which the forces might be raiſed upon emergenev. 
This was the real picture of our affairs, the true amount of 
our danger, and the degree of our power of defence and re- 
ſiſtance. Let it be known to the publick, and what man in 
the kingdom poſſeſſed of a mind tolerably conſtant and firm 
would be diſmayed ? e126 
With regard to what the honourable gentleman had ſaid 
reſpæcting tlie regiments which had been oftered to be raiſed 
by the noble perionages to whom the honourable gentleman 
had alluded, he was very far from underftanding that go- 
vernment either had received the offers with coldneſs, or had 
rejected thoſe offers. On the contrary he had conceived, 
though he did not pretend to be in the ſecrets of Govern- 
ment, that Government. thought the offers exceedingly hand- 
ſome; that my entertained the warmeſt ſentiments of the 
noblemindedneſs of thoſe who made them, and meant to ad- 
vantage the pablick by carrying them into effect in proper 
time, The offer in particular made by the Duke of Rutland 
was talked of by every perſon whom he had met and con- 
verſed with on the ſubject, as one of the moſt liberal and fair 
that ever was heard of, The noble Duke had made it in a 
manner perfectly free from any ſuſpicion of a deſire to build 
rank in the ſervice upon it, to advantage friends or any other 
intereſted purpoſe whatever; in ſhort, in a manner not only 
perfectly unohjectionable, but in every point of view laudable 
in the higbeſt degree. The other offers, though handſome, 
were not quite ſo advantageous and eligible; he underſtood, 
however, that they were to be accepted, and he wauld tell the 
Houſe Why. He had, that very day, in an accidental con- 


verſation with a perſon high in office, who was moſt likely to 
know, in hort, with Lord Amherſt, the commander in chief, 


mentioned theſe offers, and aſked the noble Lord if they were 
to be accepted? The noble Lord had anſwered him ver 

frankly, and after paſſing a great eulogium on the public ſpi- 
nt of thoſe who made the offers, had declared that in his opi- 
nlon they ought to be accepted. He made no ſeruple to 
mention this, becauſe the noble Lord had preſcribed no ſe- 
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ercey'to him on the ſubje&t, and as he was a perſon who had 
no right to expect an anſwer, if his queſtion to the noble Lord 
had been improper, he did not preſume that it was any 
breach of confidence in him to have ſtated what he 
knew on the ſubject, and by what means he acquired 
his knowledge reſpecting it. After ſpeaking to this point, he 
went on to give the Houte information relative to what the 
honourable gentleman; had ſaid on the ſubject of Lord Der- 
by's brother, Major Stanley, being refuſed the Lieutenant Co- 
lonelzy of the Liverpool 3 premiſing that he conſined 
himſelf merely to the laſt time that ſituation and rank were 
vacant. He ſaid it then happened, that the oldeſt major in 
America, Major Humphries, came over with diſpatches from 
Sir Henry Clinton. Major Humphries was a very old ofh- 
cer, and from being in the army all his life, and chiefly on 
ſervice abroad, he believed he was almoſt the only perſon who 
was honoured. with his friendſhip, and to whom he paid any 
viſits when he came over to this country; of this he was cer- 
tain, Major Humphries was without intereſt or patronage, 
and had nothing hut his diſtinguiſhed character as a brave and 
judicious officer to recommend him. On the vacancy hap- 
pening, the commander in chief turned to the liſt of Majors, 
and obierving that the name of Major Humphries ſtood at the 
head of it, he, without any other recommendation than his 
own knowledge of his long and good ſervices, filled up the 
commiffion with Major Humphries's name, fo that when the 
Major came to prefent his recommendations from Sir Henry 
Clinton (which were ſuch as did the Major the higheſt ho- 
nour) he found himſelf already promoted to the Lieutenant 
Colonelcy of the Liverpool Blues. There could therefore be 
no intended injuſtice to Major Stanley, nor had there been, 
as he had-ſtated, the leaſt improper influence exerted to pro- 
cure Major Humphries the appointment. It was idle at all 
times to talk of birth and alliance, eſpecially in the military 
profeſſion, where bravery and conduct were the chief requi- 
fites; but poſſibly the Houſe might not be diſpleaſed to hear 
that Major Humphries, the officer in queſtion, was the grand- 
ſon of General Webb, an officer of very exalted character, 
who had diftinguiſhed a long life of ſervice, by a ſeries of 
moſt gallant actions, not the leaſt gallant of which was, his 
having, at the head of ir thouſand Britiſh forces, totally de- 
- feated. ei ghiaen thouſand French. There might be gentlemen 
then preſent, old enough to remember General Webb's hav- 
- Ing-#eceived the thanks of both Houies of Parliament for this 
piece of ſervice, Major Humphries was that brave _ 
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ral's grandſon, had been all his life in the army, had behaved 


at Bunker's hill, and on a variety of occaſions, with the ut- 
moſt gallantry, and was a Captain at the very time that the 
Earl of Derby's brother, Major Stanley, of whoſe merits and 
abilities, he had not the leaſt doubt, was a ſchool- boy. 
Having explained this matter, he took notice of the various 
aſſertions which Mr, Fox had given, as reaſons for his diſ- 
daining to ally himſelf with the preſent adminiſtration, and 
faid thoſe very reaſons operated in his mind in a different 
way; it was becee the King's ſervants had acted in the _—_ 
fort of manner which the honourable gentleman thought ſo 
highly reprehenſible, that he was of opinion they had acted 
wiſely, and that they deſerved the applauſe of their country. 
By way of ſupporting this, he declared, that if miniſtry had 
not ſent a detachment of the fleet to America under Admiral 
Arbuthnot, and if they had not ſent another detachment un- 
der Admiral Hughes to the Eaſt Indies, they would have 
ated like downright ideots, and would have properly become 
the deriſion of Europe, and have deſerved the execration of 
their country, He muſt be a miſerable politician indeed, 
who imagined that the war would be ended by any battles 
fought here, even ſhould an invaſion take place. The con- 
teſt could not be brought to an iſſue in this iſland, and that 
miniſter who by keeping all the ſea and land force of the 
country at home would invite our foes to colle& the whole of 
their ffrength, and dire& it againſt England, muſt be the 
weakeſt man that ever fancied himſelf a polifferan. Wiſdom 
and common ſenſe ſhewed the propriety of drawing off the 
attention of our enemies from this country, and of makin 
ſuch diverſions as ſhould neceſſarily divide their force, an 
encreaſe the objects of their operations. Though Pondicherry 
was taken by us, he hoped that would not be the only blow 
fre ſhould ſtrike in the Eaft-Indies ; he expected to hear that 
the capture of Pondicherry was merely the firſt of a ſeries of 
operations again{t France in that —_ of the globe, which 
would prove of the happieſt conſequence to Great Britain, 
lathe * eſt Indies alſo, and in America, our enemies were 
vulnerable, and it would have been madneſs not to have en- 
deavoured to attack them in their weak parts. With regard 
to Sir Charles Hardy's being ſent to ſea, the honourable gen- 
tleman had ſtated that his fleet was inferior to that of France 
and Spain; the honourable gentleman could bring no proof 
that the fleets of the Houſe of Bourbon were joined; neither 
could he aſcertain their ſtrength ! Of this he was certain, 
miniſters 
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minifters had ated witely in ſending out Sir Charles Hardy, 
asthey-had done; his fleet, even if it Were inferior in point 
of number to thai of France, was conſiſerably more in force, 
hecauſe the majority of our ſhips wore large ſhips, and ſhips 
ad mi rably equipped. The fleet. of France contiſted of ſhips 
of less weight ot metal; add to this, ſeven or eight more ca- 
pĩtal ſhins would toon he read v toAatl and reinforce Sir 
Charles Flardy. But even admitting for a moment, that the 
fleet of Eugl auch met thoſe of the Houſe of Bourbon, and in 
action, from the | tter's ſuperiority; they had the beſt on it; 
from the geographical ſi ation of our iſland, the Engliſh fleet 
Would hae our own ;coatts to retire to. The fate of this 
country was far from depending on the-event of a ſingle bat- 
tie, as had been ſuggeſted. The danger therefore, though 
great, was of that nathre only which called for exertion, and 


z 


not which juſtihed defpondency; Þ + + 


The honourable geatleman had adverted to ſome expreſſions 
which came from one of the honourable gentleman's friends 
the preceding day, and which were, that there was zreachery 
and corruption in ſome one verſion in the cabinet, but whom 
was not deſcribed, neither was it {aid of what degree or fort 
the, treachery in queſtion was. The honourable gedtleman 
had this day thought proper to take new ground, and by a 
ſtrange extenſion of the term ireachery (which he had always 
underſtood in a political conſtruction to imply treaſon) had 
charged the noble Lord in the blue ribbon, as well as his col- 
leagues; with Raving /o/d their opinions. The charge was 
perfectly new to him, nor could he poſſibly diſcover to whom 
the miniftry-could have d their opinions, or for whit confi- 
deration. He truſted however that the honourable gentle- 
man's dogmatiſing in this particular, and taking upon him to 
pronounce deciſively upon the ſpring of action, which ope- 
rated ĩn the noble Lord's mind, would not paſs for argument, 
notwithſtanding that it might ſerve for the moment to amuſe 
the honourable-gentleman andthoſe-of his friends who ſeemed 
ſo highly pleaſed with-theexprefſion. - The honourable gen- 
tleman had talked a goòd deat about allianees, and had on that 
ci reumſtanee thrown out mach invective againſt the mini- 
ſters, as if it were in their. power ts oblige foreign courts to 
enter into alliances with Great Britain whether they were ſo 
Fedor not. Before gentlemen gave way to any idea of 
miniſters being to blame in this reſpectʒ at would not be 
improper for them̃ to conſider x little of the nature of allian- 
des between great ſtates, upon What they were rel 
e eee 1H = footded; 
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„ founded, and with what views each contracting party agreed 
it WJ to them. It would, he preſumed, be pretty univerſally ad- 
„ mitted, that the baſis of all political alliances was a reciprocal 
advantage, which was expected to be the conſequence. Ir 
»s WW naturally followed, therefore, that no ſtate would enter into 
-n alliance with another unleſs it ſtood in need of ſome aſſiſt- 
ir Wl ance, which the other had it in its power to afford. If gen- 
e tlemen would conſider our preſent ſituation, and would look 
bund to the fituation of other courts in Europe, they would 
ſee that the neceſſity was ſolely on our fide, and therefore it 
't vas not at all to be wondered at, that other courts were not 
is W much inclined to enter into alliance with us. The court of 
- MW Ruſſia, for inſtance, had made up her quarrel with the Turk, 
h and was at eaſe. The King of Prufſha and the Emperor were 
4 Wl no longer at war. 8 and Holland, though certainly 
we had in former times afforded both thoſe ſtates moſt eſſen- 
stal aſſiſtance, had no preſent motive to induce them immedi- 
's I ately to enter into an alliance with us. 
y In this part the Attorney. General took a review of the va- 
n nous alliances which Great Britain had entered into with va- 
t nous powers at various periods, remarking how our allies at 
none time had become our foes at another, and deducing from 
a che whole of what he ſaid, that all alliances were governed by 
by time and circumſtance, and that however neceſſary it might 
be to preſerve the balanceof power in Europe, and for that rea- 
ſon, however much the intereſt of other courts to prevent two 
great ſtates from attacking and ſwallowing up a third; that 
their intervention was not to be expected at the firſt proſpect of 
the object, though it might be the caſe when the matter became 
more ſerious, and the conſequence from being nearer, ren- 
o dered the whole of the buſineſs more alarming. 
- The honourable gentleman had in one part of his ſpeech 
, very fairly called upon thoſe who thought the noble Lord in 
ſe I the blue ribbon capable of conducting the war, to ſay fo, de- 
d caring in the moſt direct and earneſt terms that no man dared 
vo ſuch an opinion, It might be thought from the office 
it Wl which he held, and which in ſome fort connected him with 
i. W adminiftration, that he was a biaſſed man. He begged leave, 
0 if however, to declare, that he was perfectly independent. 
6 That he had no obligation of any kind to the noble Lord. 
He had never aſked for any favour, he had never received any 
WW favour, neither was it in the noble Lord's power to do him a 
„ favour. With regard to his profeffional ſituation, any little 
? emolument that he might be ſuppoſed to derive from that, he 
„ad aſſure the Houſe was totally beneath his conſideration, 
Vor, XII. Tet when 
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when he was either to act or ipcak upon any point whatever. 
If he differed in ſentiments upon any topic with the noble 
Lord, and found thoſe ſentiments oppoſed, without having 
reaſon to think that they were ill- founded, he ſhould cer- 
tainly give up his ſituation directly, but not give up his ſen- 
timents ; and he ſhould do io on the ground that if there was 
any difference between him and government, it was his duty 
to withdraw, and not to embarrais thoſe who were to conduct 
the affairs of government, He added, that he really had not 
fold his opinion, and what he was about to ſay were his ge- 
nuine ſeatiments, He knew the noble Lord well, and it was 
from that knowledge, that although he would not flatter the 
noble Lord fo far as to declare he thought him the moſt able 
miniſter that either ever was, or ever might be appointed to 
the high office he held, he was ready to pronounce him, in his 
opinion, a miniſter of very great ability, and whoſe talents 
were indiſpenſably neceſſary to the conduct of the affairs of 
this country in the preſent criſis. There was nothing want- 
ing but ability and exertion to ſteer the ſhipthrough the ſtorm 
in which the veſſel now rode, The noble Lord has as much 
ability as moſt men, and he would take upon him to ſay, that 
the noble Lord would proſecute the important buſineſs of the 
nation, with that exertion and that vigour, which was indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary, He was the leſs 8 in giving this 
opinion, becauſe he had long obſerved, that whenever any 
gentleman, let him ſtand on which ſide the Houſe he would, 
was aſked who he thought the moſt capable man in the king- 
dom to be the miniſter? after naming the particular perſon on 
whom he happened to have fixed as the chief object of his ad- 
miration, the noble Lord in the blue ribBon was uniformly 
mentioned as the perſon the next in point of ability. 

Tn anſwer to what Mr. Fox had faid relative to the mi- 
niſtry's having driven Admiral Keppel and Lord Howe out of 
the ſervice, he lamented exceedingly that any miſunderſtand- 
ing between thoſe officers and the King's ſervants had pre- 
vailed, much more that it had ariſen to ſuch a height, as to 
have deprived their country of their ſervice, When, how- 
ever, he conſidered the very critical ſituation of affairs, that 
it was no longer a war for dominion, but a war for exiſtence, 
he did not doubt but thoſe gallant officers, impelled by that 
true ſenſe of honour, which was the diſtinguiſhing characte- 
riſtic of the military profeſſion, and preferring the ſafety of 
the kingdom to eyery perſonal conſideration, would forget any 
feeling of neglect, of ſuppoſed injury, and—not of diſgrace 
certainly, for difgrace did not belong to ſuch men, and was ' 
PE wor 
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word which ought not to be mentioned at the ſame time with 
their names; — but of any unpleaſant ſort, and would throw 
aſide all frivolous punctilios, and not only deign to accept 


freſh employment, but ſtep forward and claim their right of 


having a ſhare in the defence of their country. 
He concluded with recommending the preſent bill, as a bill 


highly expedient to be paſſed into à law, although the mea- 


ſure it tended to authoriſe, might not be either immediately or 
eventually neceſlary to be carried into execution, 


Lord Nerth. I am much indebted to my learned friend, Lord Nortbs 


the Attorney General, near me, for the very favourable ſen- 
timents he has this day expreſſed of my public ſervices, much 
more, I fear, than I have any pretenſions to. On that ſubje& 
he has perhaps ſpoke with the partaility of a friend; on others, 
he has, I preſume, given his opinion without any ſuch bias. 
But how much ſoever I may be obliged to the learned gen- 
tleman, I cannot help riſing, on the preſent occaſion, earneſtly 
wiſhing to vindicate my character againſt the general and 
ſpecific accuſation made by the honourable gentleman over the 
way, (Mr. Fox) and likewiſe to aſſure that hondurable gen- 
tleman, that my preſent fituation, ſentiments, and intentions, 
will not permit me to accept of thoſe friendly diſpoſitions 
which he has been ſo kind as to mix with the general charges, 
I allude to the admonitiqns he has given to me for the regu- 
lation of my future political conduct. His charges being ge- 
neral and unqualified, deſerve ſome anſwer. He has ſtated 
them with his uſual ability. He has preſſed them with his 
wonted eloquence. However unequal I may be to the ho- 
nourable gentleman in theſe two reſpects, I muſt not therefore 
decline the vindication of my character, if I am conſcious 
the juſtice of my cauſe will bear me out, Without that ſup- 
port I am convinced of my own inability 5 with that ſupport 
I have nothing to fear from the honourable gentleman's elo- 
quence and ingenuity, | 

The honourable gentleman has travelled through the whole 
of my miniſterial conduct, and candidly imputes all the negleQs 
and blunders of adminiſtration, as he calls them, to me. By 
his account [ have enough of my own to anſwer for, without 
being compelled to bear the blame due to others: but I will 
tell that gentleman, that I do not mean to fly from that Rate 


of reſponſibility attached to my office, nor from the general 


reſponſibility which I am bound to with others, as one of his 
Majeſty's confidential ſervants. If the honourable gentle- 
man, which his ſpeech would indicate, ſuppoſes me to be firſt, 
or ſole Miniſter, I do aſſure him he is miſtaken I know of not 
772 ſuch 
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ſuch miniſter in this country, and do therefore hope the ho- 
nourable gentleman will conſider me in two lights, namely, 


as acting at the head of a very important department, where 


I acknowledge I am ſolely anſwerable for whatever is tranſ- 
ated, and as acting in concert with others in his Majefty's 
confidential councils. 2 197) 

The honourable gentleman has gone a great way back, no 
leſs than to the whole of my conduct ſince I got connected 
with the Board at which I have at preſent the honour to pre- 
ſide. I found the affairs of this country in great confuſion, 
and the nation in a ferment (alluding to the affair of the Mid- 
dleſex election). I took a ſhare in government when em- 
barraſſed by nf factious oppoſition, whom I thought, 
as I do ſtill, acted upon miſtaken or wrong motives. 1 
aſfiſted 1a maintaining government, and if the clamours cur- 
rent at that time were not ſilenced, they were rendered inef- 
fectual to anſwer the purpoſes for which they were raiſed, 

The great and glorious victories of the w war, and our 
confelſed and decided ſuperiority on the ocean, created us 
many enemies, and an alarm in the other powers of Europe, 
and if not enmity, at leaſt coolneſs. France and Spain ſuf- 
fering under the diſgrace of ſucceſſive defeats, were mortified 
and filled with reſentments, and looking forward to retalia- 
tion, . The eyes of the reſt of Europe were drawa from the 
uſual obje& of their jealouſy, the Houſe of Bourbon, thus 
fallen and humbled, towards our growing greatneſs. The 
ſyſtem of Europe at the time adr.itted of no continental alli- 
ances, for to what end could they have been directed? The 
powers of the North were friendly inclined, and nothing at 
that period gave any reaſon to countera& any probable or 

pl which might be entered into by the Houſe of 
Bourbon. of Sp 

Such was the ſtate and diſpoſition of Europe when America 
unjuſtly, and without provocation, reſiſted the conſtitutional 
claims of this country, and refuſed to pay that obediedce 
which it was bound to render upon every principle of juſtice ; 
nay, I might go farther, and add, upon every motive of inte- 
we advantage. b Ale „ 0 lle ot 211 ln 

Under the circumſtances I have deſcribed, we were obliged 
to enter into a conteſt with our rebellious ſubjects. I ſhall 


neither take blame to myſelf, nor impute any to others; but 


before we had it in our power to enforce legal government, 
France, contrary to every: aſſurance, and every principle of 


juſtice and good faith, traiterouſly interfered in the internal 


government of the Britiſh empire, and had the inſolence, not 
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only to preſcribe the conduct we ſhould obſerve towards our 
own ſubjects; but, by declaring the colonies” independent, 
endeavoured to ſever a third part of the empire, and wreft it 
out of our hands, NETS 
The honourable gentleman ſays, why not reſign it this, 
why not reſign at that, why not reſign at another period? | 
I will tell the honourable gentleman why I neither did, nor 
could reſign. I was always determined never to refignas long 
as his Majeſty thought fit to accept of my poor ſervices, an 
till F could do it with honour. Could I have reſigued with 
honour when America firſt reſiſted? IT anſwer no. Could I 
have refigned with honour in the proſecution of the American 
war, while the event of that war was yet depending? No. 
Could I have reſigned with honour when France interfered, 
and acknowledged American independency? Moft certainly 
not, And ought I to refign at this period, or could I do it 
with honour to myſelf, or diſcharge my duty to my country, 
now that we have the united force of the Houſe of Bourbon 
to contend with? I am perſuaded I could not. My language 
has always been —_— the ſame, never to reſign, till a fit 
perſon was found out to ſucceed me. I have not heard that 
perſon yet pointed out, nor do I know him. I am well con- 
vinced that many perſons of abilities, infinitely fuperior to 
mine, could be found. I know no man more fit, in fome re- 
ſpects, than the honourable gentleman himſelf ; but his abi- 
lities, ( far as they reſpe& me, are out of the preſent que- 
ſtion. He and his friends think differently from me on mat- 
ters of very eſſential importance. I hope I have as great a4 
reverence for the conſtitution as that gentleman; but his ideas 
are not perhaps exactly conſonant to mine on that ſubject. 
am for ſupporting the juſt and conſtitutional prerogatives of 
the crown, and the rights of parliament, according to the beſt 
of my own judgment; and upon thoſe opinions I muſt” conti- 
nue to act, and can neyer conſequently conſent to call any ſet 
of men, bo they whom they may, as far as my feeble voice 
can reach, of whoſe political doctrines I do not approve? The © 
good of my country, and my own honour, therefore, will nat 
permit me to follow the honourable gentleman's i lee Fran 
ſubſcribe to his opinion, that this'1s the proper time fot me to 
reſign. , £349 n ; TWO fi IT” _ 2 Fs 2 
The honourable gentleman; after reprobating the whole'of 
my public conduct, is pleaſed to hold 6ur feverat'ftrong' in- 
ducements to me to retire from public buſineſs. He offers. 
me a full indemaity for all my paſt crimes and tranſ. Eno, 
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as a public man: for which I am greatly indebted to him, 
though, unfortunately, I cannot, or will not follow the ad- 
vice thus given. 

He deſires me to retire with the plunder I have amaſſed, 
Mr. Fox. Not plunder but fortune.] He ſays, in order to 
ave his country, in which my reſignation is included, that 
he would conſent to let me, though a ſtate criminal, eſcape 
with impunity ;5 but he has coupled this very generous offer 
with a threat. He added, if I ſhould not retire after this 
| wholeſome and friendly warning, that I muſt expect, in caſe 
of future diſaſters, to be brought to public judgment, and to 
exemplary and condign puniſhment. 

The honourable gentleman's advice is generous and friend); 
his threat 1s accompanied with openneſs, and is candid and 
manly, He has given me my option, and he will permit me 
to take it, But, in the firſt place, as I am conſcious of no 
crime, I cannot, from any motive of common ſenſe or com- 
mon prudence, accept of the proffered indemnity : neither 
can I, for the ſame reaſon, fear a public trial, or the conſe- 
quence of guilt, the threatened puniſhment denounced, in 
order to terrify me into a reſignation. 

On the contrary, there is nothing at a proper time I more 
ardently deſire than a publick trial; nor any thing [I leſs fear 
than public puniſhment. I have been publicly accuſed in 
this Houſe, in the face of the nation: juſtice requires that! 
ſhould be indulged with an opportunity of exculpating my- 
ſelf. I ſhall infiſt upon the exerciſe of that juſtice : I hope! 
ſhall not be refuſed : 1 ſhall and muſt be tried, be the event 
of the preſent meaſures what they may. So that however 
well intended the honourable gentleman's offer may have 
been, his favour of indemnity and impunity would amount 
to actual puniſhment, and his threats of future trial would be 
to me the greateſt favour it is in his power to confer. 

The honourable gentleman has, indeed, held me forth in a 
new point of view this day. He preſumes that France, Spain, 
and I, are the only foes this country has at preſent to com- 
bat. The people of America are our ſtedfaſt friends, and 
were I removed from my preſent fituation, a perfect unani- 
mity, he ſays, would take place immediately, and every 
heart and hand in the kingdom would inſtantly unite in the 
common defence, and in inflifting that ſpecies of chaſtiſe- 
ment on the whole Houſe of Bourbon, which it has ſo juſtly 
merited, for 1ts perfidious and ambitious conduct. 
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I wiſh I was as well convinced of the truth of his opinion 
as the honourable gentleman. I do aſſure him, if I was, the 
former power and glory of this country would be ſoon re- 
ſtored, and upon terms which would appear to me extremely 
cheap: I mean my immediate reſignation, and the conſe- 
quent welfare and proſperity of my country, Nay, I would 
make real ſacrifices, in order to procure ſo defireable an event, 
I would inſtantly apply for r and while I lamented, 
or rather felt, in ſome unguarded moment for my immediate 
ſituation, would be a thouſand times over repaid in the. 
luxurious reflection, that by my proſcription I had purchaſed 
the ſalvation of my country, and reftored it once more to 
its former ſtate and dignity. 

However, to return to the mere matter of reſignation, I 
beg leave to impreſs theſe facts on the honourable gentleman, 
It is well known that I accepted of my preſent fituation with 
great reluctance; that I have remained in it much againſt my 
own judgment and liking; that I feel in the ſame manner, at 
the inſtant I am ſpeaking, and when the period arrives, that 
| can reſign with honour to myſelf, and conſiſtent with the. 
duty I owe to my Sovereign and my country, I ſhall quit my 
preſent office with ſingular ſatisfaction. 

The honourable gentleman has ſpoke of the fortune which 
he preſumes I have amaſſed ſince my entering into office, I 
thought it was plundered; but I beg the honourable gentle. 
man's pardon, for he has explained it otherwiſe, Another 
honourable gentleman, over the way, ſaid yeſterday evening 
in debate, that the Britiſh cabinet had been bought and ſold; 
ſo far as the charge applies to pecuniary matters, a very few 
words will, I truſt, ſatisfy the Houſe, 

When I came into office my private fortune was not very 
conſiderable; and I can affirm, be it what it might then, 
whenever I quit my preſent ſituation, now or at any future 
period, I ſhall not be richer; that, I preſume, if my aſſertion 
gains credit, is a full anſwer to the amaſſing a fortune; ſo far 
as the charge may be ſuppoſed to affect or be applicable to 
me, of the Britiſh cabinet having been bought and ſold. 

The honourable gentleman has laboured a great deal to 
ſhew how culpable miniſters have been for not ſecuring. 
alliances on the continent; for my part, as applicable to our 
inſular fituation, and the general ſtate of Europe, I was not 
able to perceive, that any eligible alliance preſented itſelf.in 
Europe, but one with Ruſſia, and if matters had not ſuddenly 
preſented an unexpected appearance, an alliance of that 5 

might 
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might probably have taken place. The fituation of affairs 
was this: an armiſtice, or truce, had taken place between 
Ruſſia and the Porte. While the final ſettlement of the re- 
ſpective claims of the two courts was depending, it was the 
iniereſt of Ruſſia to ſtand well with the court of London; on 
account of Great Britain having it in her power to give her 
ſuccour and protection in the Mediterranean. In this ſtate 
of affairs the French minifter at Conſtantinople was fixed 
_— as the common mediator between the negociating powers, 

he conſequence of this mediation between the Porte and the 
court of Peterſburgh was a final adjuſtment of all their diffe- 
rences. The court of Peterſburgh, having no farther point 
to carry in the Mediterrancan, Pad no motives to enter into 
an alliance with the court of Great Britain, which might 
again, perhaps, from ſecret engagements between France and 
the Porte, involve her in another war with the laſt mentioned 

er. 

I have only one word more to add, and that 1s reſpecting 
the diſtribution of our force, The honourable gentleman 
has condemned in the lump and detail. I do not pretend to 
oppoſe my opinion to that of profeſſional men, but as I am 
able to determine, it appears to me, uninſtructed and unin- 
formed as I am, that neglecting our diſtant dependencies 
would amount to a ſurrender of all our diſtant poſſeſſions. 
The clear conſequence of which muſt be, that of our being 
ſhut up in this iſland, merely to reſiſt conqueſt and foreign 
dominion, I preſume no honourable gentleman preſent 
would wiſh to riſque every thing upon ſo hazardous an 
event: it can therefore, in my apprehenſion, require very 
little argument to prove, that we ſhould not, in the early 
ſtages of a trying conteſt, adopt meaſures, which, if proper 
in any exigency, ' ought not to be reſorted to only in the very 
laſt extremity, 

His Lordſhip purſued this argument for ſome time; ſaid, 
that the land force, militia and regulars, was equal to the 
defence of the iſland; and inſtead of deſpondency, that our 
force in America, ſhould France and Spain endeavour to 
preſerve a ſuperiority in Europe, held out fair proſpects 
of ſucceſs; if not, that we ſhould be able to ſpare ſuffi- 
cient detachments, to ſecure an equality, if not a ſuperiority 
in that part of the world. 

The bill was read a ſecond time, and committed for next 


day, 
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June 23. ? | 
In committee on the militia bill; Lord Clive in the chair, 
From the time the committee was formed, till ſeven 


o'clock, no ſpecific, propoſition. was made for filling up the 


blank in the bill. The Houle ſeemed to be divided into three 
deſeriptions; one were for adopting Lord North's plan, that 
of doubling the militia; anather for a mixed ſcheme, chat of 
raiſing diſtinct corps; and the third for truſtingſentirely to 
the calling out the country, and accepting of the offers of 
the noblemen and gentlemen, and of making no * to 
the militia. 

The Speaker, Sir George Savile, Mr. Jenkinſon, and Lord: 
Nugent, jeemed to diſapprove of doubling the militia, or in- 
deed of augmenting the militia force by ballot at all. Se- 
veral of the country gentlemen were for adopting a mixed 
ſyſtem, half by ballot, and half by diſtin or voluntary corps; 
others were for all volunteer corps and regiments : in ſhort, 
among at leaſt forty members, who took a part in the debate, 
there did not ſeem two exactly of the ſame opinion. 


Mr. Powys ſaid, that, though he had ſeveral objections to Mr. 'Poryr, 


the bill, yet he ſhould vote for it.; becauſe he would not ſuf- 
fer it to be conceived, that in a moment when government 
had declared the kingdom to be iu extreme danger, he was un- 
willing to agree to any meaſure propoſed, with a view to call 
forth the ſtrength of the country, and add to its defence. In 
the courſe of his ſpeech he ſhed tears, on the misfortunes of 
his country. He offered his ſervices, both of perſon and for- 
tune, in any manner or in any capacity, that ſhould be moſt 
likely to conduce to the important point then under conſide- 
ration. He aſked the miniſtry what he ſhould ſay to his te- 
nants and neighbours, when he went down into the country, 
and urged them to take up arms to defend the kingdom from 
the imminent peril which threatened it? They would natu- 
rally ſay -Imminent peril ! impoſſible !—You told us in par- 
liament, three weeks ſince, that there was no danger. If he 
mentioned to them the Spaniſh war, they would be ſtill more 


amazed, and ſay — chat 1t — but the laſt week that miniſters 


declared Spain would not join with France in the preſent quar- 
rel. If they aſked whether the miniſters, who brought us 
into our preſent troubles, had offered the crown aſſiſtance of 
any kind, either by contributing money, or raiſing men, what 
muſt he reply In pcũnt of truth, he could only ſay not one 
of them has made the leaſt offer of any kind. They have, 
indeed, brought a bill into Parliament, which is à burthen to 
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the whole nation, but which will not affect them in the leaſt, 
If they then ſaid, Has any body offered government afſi- 
ſtance ? He muſt anſwer—Yes, ſeveral of the factious noble- 
men, whom miniſters have declared to have been the cauie of 
all the miſchiefs, have made the moſt handſome offers! 

The Speck- The Speaker ſaid, that having been concerned, as an officer 

7 of the crown, upon the executiag of a former militia act, he 
could not but expreſs his fears, that the ſame or worſe conſe- 
quences would attend this bill. The former act was oppoſcd 
with great violence; there were inſurrections of the people 
againſt it. As attorney- general, he was employed to proſe- 
cute ſome of them. He feared this attempt to double the 
militia would be oppoſed with greater violence; and that the 
inſurrections would be many, if not general. He recom- 
mended to miniſters to turn their attention to the navy, as 
more important. 

Mr. Bret. Mr. Bret adviſed ſpeedy meaſures. The French and Spa- 
niſh fleets, he ſaid, had joined, and might be with us the firſt 
weſterly wind. 

Mr. Cren- Mr. Grenville thought, if the men were wanted to be raiſed 

ville.” immediately, they ought to be choſen by ballot, and then 
placed among the regulars, as recruits : this would be making 
them ſoldiers in the ſhorteft time. =; 

Mr. Aubrey. Mr, Aubrey ſpoke in favour of raiſing the propaſed addi- 

tional force by voluntary aid, rather than any compulſory 
means; and was ſtrongly againſt augmenting the militia by 
having recourſe to a new ballot ; as, he ſaid, ſpeaking, as he 
did, from the knowledge only he had of the country where 
he lived, and where he had ated ſome time, both as deputy 
heutenant and a magiſtrate, he was perſuaded the raiſing of 
any additional number of men, by any coercive meaſure 
whatever, whether by ballot or by aſſeſſment, would be at- 
tended not-only with great inconvenience and prejudice to 
the buſineſs of the hay and corn harveft, as well as to the 
other various ſorts of work, ſo peculiar to the country in the 
ſummer time, but that it would be put into practice with the 
greateſt difficulty. The knowledge, he ſaid, the honourable 
gentleman who had juſt ſpoke: [ Mr. Grenville] had of the 

_ eounty he alluded to, was, he was ſure, very great; and that 
his opinion, upon all occaſions, and particularly upon the pre- 
ſent,” had much weight with him; but that he could aſſure 
the honourable gentleman, that that part of the world where 
they both lived ſo very ſeverely felt the loſs of hands, already 
taken out of it by the late militia ballot, that if there were 
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to be ſo ſoon again a freſh ballot, he doubted whether it might 
not be found neceſſary to employ a greater number of troops 
to get the act executed, than that intended to be raiſed by the 
act itſelf, | 

Lord Frederick Campbe!l was of the ſame opinion as the Lore Frade- 
Speaker. 4 Camp- 

Lord Beauchamp propoſed to inſert a clauſe for raiſing vo- Lord Ban- 
lunteer companies. [This clauſe now forms the whole act; champ. 
all the reſt being rejected by the Lords]. 

Governor Powna!l. The committee have, if I am to be Governor 
guided by the nature of the debate, and the ſentiments I have Pownell. 
heard, two points under their conſideration. The one is 
that of the bill now committed, which purports the raiſing, as 
ſoon as poſſible, on the preſent urgent occaſion, an additional 
militia, by doubling the preſent number — The other is that of 
gentlemen, who, from an experience of ſeveral defects in the 
preſent plan of militia, have thrown out their ideas on the 
ſubje& of forming this country into ſome permanent form 
of defence, equivalent to its power, and adequate to the oc- 
caſion which may call for it. On the firſt head I ſhall ay 
very little; as I think the forming of the meaſure, and the 
offering it to Parliament, is the duty and the buſineſs of mi- 
niſtry ; and more eſpecially fo, as they will now meet with 
no oppoſition, but, on the contrary, with aſſiſtance. Gen- 
tlemen on all ſides have faid fo, at leaſt. I will therefore ſup- 
poſe, that the plan which is propoſed, and which is now un- 
der conſideration, will be received and adopted. On the 
other, which looks forward to future, and very ſerious, occa- 
lions, gentlemen, from every quarter of the Houſe, and of 
every deſcription, have thrown out their ideas and plans of a 
national force, all formed on ſpeculation and theory—plans, 
which they think might do. Will the committee permit me 
to lay before them, not any ſpeculation or theory, but the 
plan and ſyſtem of a militia in actual exiſtence, in actual 
operation, an effective one, and Which has produced the effect 
which we are looking to 3 I mean the plan of the New-Eng- 
land militia; a militia which has not only reſiſted an inva- 
fion, but, ſorry I am to add, in proof, has taken priſoners the 
army which invaded it, It is a melancholy proof to us; but 
it is a ſtrong one in the argument af its real effieieney. The 
plan derives from this principle, that every individual, with- 
out diſtinction, is bound, in time of impending danger, to 
bear arms in defence of his country. And the national mi- 
lita lands framed on this eſtabliſhment—that, in time of in- 
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vaſion, inſurrection, rebellion, or alarm, every one is ſubject 
to the pains and penalties of martial law. The inhabitants 
of the country are, by their pariſhes and diſtricts, divided 
into local companics and regiments. By a law of the coun- 
try, made at the beginning of laſt war, every man was obli- 
ged, according to this diſtribution, to attach himſelf to the 
military company of the diſtrict within which he reſided, 
On this firſt ground of the plan, the province which I had 
the honour to command conſiſted, laſt war, of 48, co men, 
all by law bound to be furniſhed with arms and ammunition, 
This included every individual, without diſtintion, Out of 
this a part, by law, others by various excuſes, were excuſed 
from common training, and were only to turn out upon an 
alarm of an invaſion, inſurrection, or rebeilion. The part 
of theſe 48,000 men, which were conſtantly to exerciſe, were 
included in the training lift, and were 27,000 men.* This part 
of the militia I underſtand as a kind of picquet of the whole 
(as our ſtanding militia is) out of the liſt in cate of actual 
war. Thole during the laſt war were 7000 men each ycar, 
The method of raiſiug theſe, was by a diſtribution of a ſpe- 
cific number out of each regiment and company; if the num- 
ber allotted to each regiment or company was not raiſed, by 
recruits or volunteers, on a day fixed, . as governor, by a 
power with which the province, in their confidence, entruſted 
me, under law; a power which the King has not here; was 
impowered to ſend my order to the colonel of the regiment 
which had not compleated the number allotted for his regi- 
ment to raile, to draught the remainder, and to ſend them 
to the place of rendezvous, and theſe men, thus draughted, 
were the yeomanry of the province, or the ſons of ſuch, all 
frecholders. If there was any threatened danger of an in- 
vaſion, then tie then training liſt were to attend their reſpec- 
tive regiments and companies, and to take the field. If an 
actual invaſion took place, ſo that an enemy was within the 
province, thea the whole alarm lift were to turn out, and 
were, as I ſaid before, under martial law; that is, every man, 
without diſtinction, even the clergi, And theſe were the kind 
of troops, which, upon a Britiſh army's attempting to pene- 
trate into their country, ſurrounded and took that Brit iſh ar- 
my. If this country does really ſee their danger, and, be- 
lieving it to be actual, is in earneſt to form an efficient na- 
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* The preciſe number was 27,605. 
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tional defence, one that will be real, and ſtand them in ftead, 
let them not run after theories and ſpeculation.” This is a 
plan exiſting in fact, and whoſe effect we know by woeful 
experiment. If | ſhould once ſee the national force formed 
into ſuch a militia, of which I would confider the preſent 
militia regiments as the picquet, or'minute-men, I ſhould 
not ſuffer myſelf to entertain thoſe fears which ſome gen- 
tlemen have exprefled, even if the French had forced their 
way through our marine force, and were actually land- 
ed, If the militia of a little province could reſiſt, and even 
take priſoner, the diſciplined army of a great and power- 
ful nation; why ought not we to hope that a Britiſh mi- 
litia would, in the like caſe, refift, and even take priſoner, 
any French army that ſhould preſume to invade this coun- 
try ? I truſt they would. Bur ſome gentlemen have ſaid, we 
ought to give our firſt attention to the manning our marine. 
This ſyſtem of militia, properly applied, is the beſt adapted 
to this end and purpoſe, Let the picquet, or minute- men, 
of the companies of the coaft towns and ports be draughted. 
for the navy, in cafe of an invaſion, or other like imminent 
danger; here you would have a great and proper ſource of 
men, fit for, and effective to, ſuch ſervice. Tt was by theſe 
means that | was enabled to ſend three or four hundred men 
to his Majeſty's fleet in America laſt war, to Sir Charles Saun- 
ders in particular; for which ſervice I received the thanks of 
the commanders, and had the honour to receive, through 
Mr. Secretary Pitt, the approbation of mv late royal mafter. 
The hke meaſures might be taken, in the like circumftances, 
in this country. The method of dravghting men for the com- 
mon ſoldiers in the militia, by law, in this country, is partial, 
at leaſt, if not unjuſt 5 and no wonder we have heard, and do 
hear, of the danger of reſiſtance tothis meaſure, and of infurrec- 
tions in oppoſition to it. For the poor man alone, who can- 
not find, or afford to pay for, a ſubſtitute, muſt turn into the 
ranks, under military diſeipline. Let every man without di- 
ſtinction, the rich as well as the poor; nay, rather the rich 
than the poor, ſtand forth. The man of property has ſome- 
thing worth his defending and fighting for; but how is the 
poor man individually intereſted ? The lot here is unequal, 
and the meaſure muſt be forced into execution by coercion. 
Let the man of property ſtand in the ranks by the fide of the 
poor man, and the poor man will fight by his fide, Let this 
equal plan of a general militia be once adopted ; let every 
man, each in the pariſh where he lives, be attached to his re- 
ſpective company; and let every ſuch man be muſtered — 
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the alarm liſt : when I fay this, I ſpeak as I would be ready 
to act; though, as I have ſaid, that I had, in America, the 
command of a militia of 48,000 men, J am here in this 
country ready to turn into the ranks of a like militia on a 
like occaſion, as a private. If men of fortune feel a reluc- 
tance to rank with the common peaſant, let them form them- 
ſelves into ſeparate companies attached to the ſeveral regi- 
ments, and thus formed take the lead in ſervice, and ſet the 
example to the-common battalion companies. A militia 
thus once eſtabliſhed would form a permanent efſſecti ve na- 
tional defence. If you are in earneſt, think ſomething of 
this, and for the immediate exigency of the preſent emergent 
occaſion, as J think the miniſtry ſhould form and propoſe 
the plan and meaſure, and as I find ſuch a one as this com- 
mittee (whatever may be the opinion of ſeveral individuals) 
does mean generally to concur in, I think we ſhould pro- 
ceed with that, if nothing better can be propoſed. 

Mr. Combe thought the deputy-licutenants would not find 
much difficulty in raifing the men, according to the bill. 
However, the Houſe ſeemed to be againſt doubling the 
militia, Lord North gave way, and Sir Grey Cooper pro- 
poſed to fill up the blank with the words, “not exceeding 
15,424 men,” | : 

This gave occaſion for another debate, The gentlemen 
who oppoſed the augmentation contended, that the voluntary 
corps and new regiments would fully, and much more et- 
fectually, anſwer the purpoſes cf the bill. 

Sir Grey Cooper, after ſome debate, obſerved, that becauſe it 


vas ſaid that no more than 15,000 militia fhould be ballotted 


for, it would follow, that ſo many would be really ballotted 
for, was not at all concluſive; for it might happen, that 
perhaps no more than a fourth might be wanted. 

It was then propoſed, that the blank be filled up with a 
fourth part of the number. This was oppoſed by the Lord 


Mr. Dundas. Advocate of Scotland, who called upon the miniſter to exert 


Ld. North. 


himſelf. e obſerved, that inattention and negle& had been 


often imputed to him by his adverſaries, but now, if he 


rmitted himſelf to be over-ruled contrary to his own judg- 
ment (alluding to the clauſe of Lord Beauchamp) his 
friends, as well as his opponents, would have too much reaſon 
to agree in the truth of the charge. He ſaid the blank ought 
to be filled up according to the noble Lord's original ideas. 
Lord North ſaid, that he would recommend to his honour- 
able friend (Sir Grey Cooper) to withdraw his — for 
: filling 
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filling np the blank. He faid, that the words not more than | 


double, according to his motion, no more deſcribed thirty 
than fifteen, or ſeven thouſand ; that if the force wanted was 
procured by independent corps, companies, or new regiments, 
the end would be anſwered ; he therefore recommended, that 
the power of balloting for the whole number ſhould be re- 
tained ; it might be exerciſed if neceſſary, and if not, it would 
not be carried into execution. It was at length carried, and 
the blank was filled up about nine o'clock, with the words 
not exceeding double the number of the preſent militia, 

From theace till twelve o'clock, there were ſeveral debates 
upon clauſes offered, and words in clauſes which were adopted. 
The following are the outlines of the bill, as 1t came out of 
the Committee. 

That the licutenant of every county ſhall have power to 

nt commiſſions to perſons raiſing companies, which com- 
panies ſhall be attached to the militia regiments of each re- 
ſpective county, city, or place. 

That any perſon raifing two companies in the ſame man- 
ner ſhall be advanced to the rank of major. 

And that any perſon raiſing three companies ſhall be ad- 
yanced to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

That every company in the battalions already raiſed, and 
every additional company of attached corps, ſhall conſiſt of 
no leis than eighty men, nor more than one hundred, and 
that to every tuch company there be appointed an additional 
Leutenant, 

That the preſent act do continue in force for eighteen 
months from the date of its being enacted into a law, and 
uo longer, [It is to continue in force until the firſt of De- 
cember 1782, and no longer.] 


At twenty minutes after twelve o'clock the Houſe was re- 


ſumed, when the attorney- general, Mr. Meaderburne, un- Mr. Na. 
expectedly moved for leave to bring in a bill for taking away bu 


all legal exemptions of different deſcriptions of ſeamen, ſea- 
faring perſons, and watermen, and their apprentices, for a 
limited time; and for ſuſpending, by an ex poſt fatto law, 
me right of ſueing out a writ of Habeas Corpus, for any 
breach of thoſe exemptions, which may have been, or ſhall 
be committed, from the 17th of June inſtant, to the firſt of 
November 1779. He introduced his motion with ſtating 
the imminent riſque and danger this nation ſtood in, in re- 
ſpect of an invaſion, meditating now by the r 
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of France and Spain, and ſaid, that we were moft particu. 
_ called upon at ſuch a crifis, to make not only the ut- 

efforts in our power, but at the ſame time to remove 
all legal impediments, which may ſtand in the way of calling 
every man ta the aid of the ſtate; to hold out encourage- 
ments to ſome, to compel others, and to inforce the aſſiſtance 
of every man, in fome ſhape or other. 

He next obſerved, that the navy was our great national 
bulwark, but that ſeveral impediments ſtood in the way, to 

revent it from being much more effectual and complete, 
ſhould they be removed; that the cri/s was now arrived, 
which called for the removal of thoſe impediments, pro tem- 
pore, Sir Charles Hardy's ſquadron was inferior to the ſer- 
vices expected from it; the truth was, ſhips were ready, but 
there was a conſiderable deficiency of ſeamen to man them, 
He underſtood, if a ſupply could be obtained, that there 
were fix or eight ſhips of the line more my to receive 
their complements aboard, which, in the preſent exigency 
of affairs, would be a very ſeaſonable reinforcement to Sir 
Charles Hardy, and would, by every thing he could under- 
Rand, enable that officer to face, with a fair proſpe& of ſuc- 
ceſs, the common enemy, and reſtore once more the Britiſh 
. its wonted ſuperiority and ſplendor, - 
ving explained his principle, and pointed to his object, 
he proceeded to ſtate the impediments which ſtood in the way 
of an effeCtual ſea-preſs. 

The firſt ſtatute, now in force, which created an exemp- 
tion, was the ad of Anne, chapter 6. He did not know 
but this act, in operation of law, may have ceaſed ; but it 
provides, that pariſhes may bind out poor boys appreatices to 
maſters of merchantment, who ſhall be protected from im- 
preſſing, for the firſt three years; and if they are impreſſed 
afterwards, the maſters ſhall be allowed their wages. 

The ſeamen employed aboard ſhips tiſhing in the northern 
ſeas, and on the coaſt of Greenland, were protected, and an 
exemption created in their favour, in order to encourage 
that fiſhery. = | 
All foreigners ſerving aboard Britiſh: merchantmen, pri- 
vateers, &c. are likewiſe exempted, by ſtatute, from the 
powers of the impreſs, : 
So are all apprentices bound to watermen on the river 
Thames; all men after a certain age; all perſons ſerving the 
ndon market with certain ſpecies of fili. Beſides theſe ex- 
emptions, created by ſtatute, diſcretionary powers, were veſted 
NA | | 13 
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in the admiralty-board, to grant ſpecial protections to ſea- 
men, to prevent them from being impreſſed in certain cir- 
cumſtances. See the ſtatute of 7 and 8 William III. 2 Anne 
4 and 5 ditto, and 1 George II. 

The object then being an immediate and effectual ſupply 
of ſeamen, and perſons uſed to the fea, and working upon 
rivers, &c, ſeveral of whom were exempted in the manner 
now ſtated, thoſe excluſions, exemptions, and protections, ex- 
tending to a _ conſiderable number of perſons, the queſtion 
was plain and fimple : Will you let thoſe impediments ſtand 
in the way, truſt the fate of the nation to an inferiority at 
ſea, and commit the exiſtence of this country to meeting the 
enemy on ſhore ? Or will you not rather employ the power 
within your reach, and, by ſuſpending thoſe laws, in the 


. preſent exigencies, meet your enemies on our proper ele- 


ment, the ſea, upon an equality? His propofition would, 
he ſaid, be formed on the latter idea, He would firſt move, 
6 for leave to bring in a bill for the more ſpeedy and effec- 
tual manning his Majeſty's navy ;” he would propoſe, if his 
ideas ſhould meet with the approbation of the Houſe, to move 
for its firſt and ſecond reading that night, to have it com- 
mitted for the next day and to move for the ſuſpenſion 
of the different laws which enacted thoſe exergptions, for 
ſix months, or till the firſt of November, at which time he 
preſumed Parliament would be fitting. 

He ſhould have apologized for making a motion of ſuch 
conſequence it fo late an hour, and in ſo thin a Houſe, 
when many of the members were gone home, not expecting 
that any matter of importance would be agitated, The ar- 
gument, he confeſſed, was ftrong ; but he was free to de- 
clare, that he poſtponed his motion. an purpoſe : he defer- 
red it to a late hour, in expectation that no notice of an 
ſuch meaſure would get out ; the preſs would be more ef 
fectual; for he doubted much, if it were publicly known 
the next day, that the great obje of the bill would be 
In a great.meaſure defeated, | | 

In the courſe of his ſpeech, he obſerved, that no ſuch law 
as the prefent would have been neceſſary, if the ſame pre- 
caution had been taken, as in the exemption created by the 
2nd of the preſent king, which contains a proviſo, except 
in caſe of an expected or actual invaſion, or rebellion ; and 
it afforded him great ſatisfaction, that the principle of all 
legiſlation being the public ſafety, and the public ſafety 
calling for the aid of every ſeaman, ſea-faring-perſon, &c. 
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there was no peculiar hardſhip inflicted upon the preſent oc- 
caſion; and if the ſame care had been taken in all the pre- 
ceding acts as in that of the ſecond of the King already men- 
tioned, there would not have remained even a colour of com- 
laint, 

N He begged leave to add a word or two on the legal com- 
mencement of the intended law. His Majeſty's ſervants had 
felt our public ſituation, the emergency of it in point of de- 
fence; and having ſo felt, had not been unmindful of their 
duty, or of the ſafety of the ſtate. They had already iſſued or- 
ders for a moſt vigorous and effectual impreſs, of all uſeful 
hands, without any regard to the Jaws in being. What then 
would be the conſequence if the bill ſhould not commence 
till after it ſhould receive the royal aſſent? Theſe two things 
of courſe ; that when the perſons ſo exempted by law were 
brought before the regulating captain, upon proof made that 
they came within the deſcriptions of the ſeveral acts alluded 
to, the regulating captain would be obliged to inſtantly diſ- 
charge them, and every man of them would be 2 to 
maintain an action for falſe impriſonment. Nay, a worſe 
conſequence would happen; every perſon ſo protected would 
be at liberty to ſue out a writ of habeas corpus, who had or 
ſhould be preſſed before the paſſing of the preſent act. To 
obviate theſe ſeveral inconveniences, particularly that of per- 
mitting thoſe already preſſed from ſuing out writs of habeas 
corpus, he propotcd that the act ſhould commence from the 
day of the delivery of the Spaniſh manifeſto (viz. 16th of 
June) and ſhould remain in force till the 1ſt of November 
next. 

He concluded by moving“ for leave to bring in a bill for 
removing certain difficulti-s, with reſpect to the ſpeedy and 
effectual manning of his Majeſty's navy, for a time to be li- 
mited.“ 

Sir Gearge Savile ſaid he by no means approved of the bill, 
much leſs in the manner it was brought forward. For his 
part, he was aſtoniſhed that the learned gentleman was not 
aſhamed to avow the reaſon he had aſſigned, that of conceal- 
ment, and reducing that Houſe to act as ſo many midnight 


conſpirators ; who, under the colour of deviſing meaſures for 
public preſervation and national ſafety, had every appearance 


of plotting, in the dark at midnight, its deſtruction, coming 
like ſo many hired ruffians, with weapons concealed under 

their cloaks, to bury their poinards in its very bowels. 
Such an act might be very neceſſary; he had many reaſons 
to believe not to the extent contended for; but why bring it 
I forward 
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forward at this dark and ſilent hour? Why not propoſe it ear- 
ly in the day, in a full Houſe ? 

The reaſon aſfigned for this aſſaſſinate mode of conductin 
public buſineſs was, to the laſt degree, unfounded and diſſatis- 
factory, „ left the public ſhould be apprized of it.” Has 
not the learned gentleman already told us, that the bill is to 
act retroſpectively? That it is to commence on that melan- 
choly, I fear, fatal day, on which the Spaniſh miniſter deli- 
vered the manifeſto now on that table ? Has not he farther 
informed us, that the miniſtry have not been unmindfu] of 
their duty, for they have exceeded all their former attacks 
on the conſtitution of their country? They have trampled on 
the laws, and have found an advocate to defend their conduct 
in the perſon of the learned gentleman who has made this ex- 
traordinary motion, in this very extraordinary manner, Is 
then the learned gentleman's love of his country not ſatisfied 
with the injuries inflicted on the moſt deſerving part of the 
community, by robbing them of that protection which the laws 
have given to them, and by breaking the national faith, which 
is the great pledge and ſecurity to every ws. ens for their 
due performance? Would the learned gentleman not let one 
father, one huſband, one brother, or one child eſcape, in this 
general ſcene of oppreſſion and injuſtice ? Methinks I hear 
the heartfelt ſhrieks of the miſerable wife this inſtant piercing 
my ears and entreating in accents of rage and deſpair, the 
midnight ruffian not to drag from her ſide her tender and af- 
fectionate huſband, the father of her children, and her only 
ſupport ! I think I hear the aged and helpleſs parent, in ac- 
cents of ſinking woe, miſery, and diftreſs, bewailing the loſs 


of his dutiful and beloved ſon ! I confeſs I am filled with hor- 


ror at the various ills and miſeries this inſtant inflicting in 
every part of theſe kingdoms, contrary to every principle of 
law, juſtice, and humanity : but the learned gentleman has 
a ſtomach for all this, and much more; for he ſays, he has 
ſtood up at this midnight hour to propoſe a law, which, if 
propoſed in open day, in a. full Houſe, might perhaps have 
this one conſequence, that of procuring, for the perſons to 
be effected by it, that perſonal ſecurity, by flight and conceal- 
ment, which the laws of their country, and the aſſurance of 
public faith always ſuppoſed to accompany them, have been 
inadequate to. He then ſpoke to the indecency, as well as 
cruelty and injuſtice of the meaſure; and was aſtoniſhed how 
the learned gentleman could hold ſuch a language, as that any 
neceſſity almoſt could juſtify miniſters, or their friends, in 
taking the Houſe by ſurpriſe, and urge that as a reaſon for 
doing ſo, which was, upon every idea of parliamentary procee- 
| * * 2 ding, 
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ding, the moſt cogent to prove how improper it was; name» 
ly, a midnight hour and a thin Houſe. 

The Attorney General defended the act upon the ground of 
neceſſity, and the emergency of the moment. The laws al- 
luded to were not meant to be repealed, but merely ſuſpended. 
If the neceſſary complement could be procured, the operation 
of the law would neceflarily ceaſe ; and at moſt, when others 
were procured to ſupply their places, thoſe preſſed under the 
act now propoſed would be at liberty, as ſoon as the former 
laws would again begin to operate, which would be in No- 
vember. 

He was not convinced that the caution taken by him was 
improper or ill- founded ; particularly with reſpect to the di- 
ſtant ports; for the difference of a day might, and he belie- 
ved would, tend to defeat the effectual purpoſes meant to be 
| ſecuted by the bill. 
| The hardſhips ſtated by the honourable gentleman were 
| painted very ſtrongly indeed: he felt for them as much as the 
honourable gentleman, but he looked upon them to be una- 
voidable ; the diſtreſſes or miſeries of a few ought not to be 
permitted to controul the ſafety and preſervation of the ſtate ; 
| they grew out of the public misfortunes of the time. Much 
| was to be ſacrificed, and much borne ; the object we had to 
conrend for was great and extenſive. It was no leſs than 
to fight for our all, for our properties, and liberties, the 
overthrow of which would be attempted by a foreign foe ; and 
though the ſufferings ſo pathetically deſcribed by the ho- 
nourable gentleman were yet greater than he painted them, 
what was borne, and what might be loſt, ought to be fairly ce 
balanced againſt each other. The predicted ſufferings would an 
be only temporary, for a few months probably. On the other If th 
hand, if the ſervices of ſuch men were withheld at this im- in 
portant, nay this tremendous criſis, perpetual miſery and per- 
petual flavery might prove the alternative ; ſo that if the du 
temporary inconveniences were fairly weighed againſt the poſ- kl 
ſible, perhaps the probable conſequences, it would fairly pre- al 
ſent this alternative to the Britiſh ſeaman : ſhall l ſubmit to the of 
latter for a ſhort period, or ſhall I entail upon myſelf and my do 
poſterity perpetual bondage? And while the honourable gen- 
tleman conceived ſuch painful ideas of horror at the ſcenes bla 
which he preſumed were then paſſing, he deſired him to reflect, Il the 
that the ſuffering parties would have one conſolation to op- fla 
poſe to their preſent miſeries, that of tranſmitting to their i the 
children and grand-children, that conſtitution, and thoſe in 
liberties, for which they had ſacrificed the temporary enjoy- 
ment of domeſtic felicity, to defend and maintain, 1 10 

| Nothing 
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Nothing could be farther from his thoughts than the in- 
terpretation put upon his conduct by the honourable gentle- 
man. He had too great an attachment and reverence for that 
Houſe to offer any propoſition to its conſideration upon mo- 
tives not founded in the higheſt reſpect. He threw out his 

| ideas only from the reaſons already aſſigned, thoſe of ſecrecy 
and effectual diſpatch; and in whatever form his motion might 
reach the Houſe whea fully attended the next day, on the firſt 
. or ſecond reading, or in the committee, for that would lie in 
the breaſt of the Houſe, it would appear to thoſe inclined to 
judge candidly, that the propoſition was only thrown out, for 
; the mature and ultimate conſideration of as full a Houſe as 
: could be expected at this late period of the ſeſſion. 
> It was a ſeaſon of difliculty and real danger; the meaſure 
> was evidently a meaſure not of choice but neceffity, When it 
was therefore deſcribed as unconſtitutional and illegal he was 
2 ready to grant the truth of the poſition in one point of view, 
e provided that in turn it was acknowledged to have been ſolely 
* adopted to protect from annihilation, that conſtitution and 
e thoſe laws which it was ſuppoſed to entrench upon. Beſides, he 
was aſtoniſhed to hear this argument ſo warmly urged, when 


n the honourable gentlemen could not forget that the committee 

0 which juſt coſe had been almoſt ten hours engaged in framing 

n a bill for arming thirty thouſand men by a compulſive law; 

e for he believed, that men ballotted into the militia, were as 

d much preſſed into the ſervice as if no ſuch ballot had taken 

* place. The truth was, the ſervice of every individual was 

„, due to the ſtate, and in times of real exigency muſt be enfor- 

y ced : in fine, individual aid conſtituted the general defence, 

d and general protection and ſecurity was the return made for 

er the aſſiſtance, individually and colleQively given to the ſtate, 

1 in order to procure that general ſecurity and protection. 

* Sir Philip Fennings Clerke (aid, that it was ſhameful to con- gi; Philip 
ne duct the public affairs of a great nation in ſuch a pitiful, ſnea- Jennings 
5 king, treacherous manner. It was worle than breaking into Cie. 
e- a houſe at the dead of night, in order to rifle it, and in caſe 

he of reſiſtance, to pre- determine to commit murder. Why not 

a do it in the open day, and in the face of the nation; and not 


. come like aſſaſſins at midnight, to perpetrate their plans of 
eo I blood and rapine? No men were more fully protected by law, in 
N, their property and perſons, than the unhappy victims devoted to 
p- ſlavery by the preſent bill. The exemptions rhey enjoyed in 
eir I their perſons from an impreſs, were as ſacred, as defined, and 
fe inviolate, as thoſe that any other man, or any man in that 
y- Houſe, or out of it, enjoyed or poſſeſſed, in his life, property, 
Nor eſtate; and yet, attend to the great object of the * 

gate bil 
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bill, What is it? to legalize acts of outrage, oppreſſion, and 
injuſtice, which are not to be committed, for that is not the 
jut of the bill, but that have been already committed, in de- 
fiance of the laws of public faith, and of the moſt ſolemn 
ſanction of acts of every branch of the legiſlature, plighted in 
full parliament, ; 
Sir George Sir George Savile roſe next, and made a ſhort reply. Since 
Gov no motives were ſufficient to prevent adminiſtration from 
ruſhing blindly on to ſuch notorious acts of cruelty and inju- 
ſtice, he conjured the friends of the preſent motion to look 
ſeriouſly forward to the conſequences, A bill had juſt paſt 
a committee of the Houſe for impowering government to com- 
pel the ſervice of 3 thouſand men, to become ſoldiers, 
contrary to their diſpoſitions and habits of life; another bill, 
juſt on the heels of it, is propoſed, to compel the ſervice of 
men protected and exempted from it by the laws of theit 
country. Nay, farther, their ſervices are compelled while 
under that protection. The militia was bad enough, but 
there the complaint could not be general; thoſe balloted 
might complain of the hardſhip, but not of the injuſtice ; 
but here the hardſhip was great, and the injuſtice infinitely 
greater; becauſe it applied generally and individually to 
whole claſſes of men, without exception, and took from them, 
without any imputed crime, what at the time they were in 
in legal poſſeſſion of, namely, the freedom of their perſons, in 
reſpect of the impreſs laws, He moſt fincerely Jamented 
the fate of his country, and wiſhed to avert its approaching 
deſtruction, for he confeſſd he ſaw nothing in either mea- 
ſure, but the ſeeds of revolt and inſurrection: one third of 
the force of the kingdom to beemployed in quelling and ſubdu- 
ing another third ; and the remaining third part, only, to face 
the united force of a moit formidable and inveterate enemy. 
The Ater- The Attorney General obſerved, that an honourable gentle- 
ney General. man who ſpoke late [Sir P. J. Clerke] had made uſe of ſome 
extraordinary expreſhons, He imputed to me, that I intro- 
duced this bill into the Houle in a ſcandalous, ſneaking man- 
ner, and uſed words ſtill more unbecoming. I ſhould be glad 
that the honourable gentleman would explain what he means 
by uſing ſuch reproachful terms: for 1 do aſſure the honour- 
able gentieman, that I will not put up with ſuch language, or 
ſuffer it to paſs unnoticed, 
Mr. Demp- Mr. Dempſter ſaid, common forms muſt ſometimes be diſ- 
fir. penſed with. He had himſelf, that morning, ſeconded a mo- 
tion Which ſuperſeded two of the Faſt- India company's bye- 
laws, in order to obtain ſo well-timed and neceſſary a mea- 
| | ſure 
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* ſure, as that of procuring the aſſiſtance of the company, at 
nd de preſent eriſis. The company had voted large and exten- 
the | five bounties, by way of encouragement, and three line of bat- 
de- tle ſhips. Now if the bye. laws had been ſtrictly abided by, time 
ni would be loſt, and a difference of opinion might have aroſe. 
in On the other hand, by diſpenſing with them, unanimity and 
diſpatch were both effected, and Europe will perceive, that uni- 
"ce on, in this country, implies ſtrength ; and that when united, we 
om FT have nothing to fear from the utmoſt efforts of our enemies. 
* He confeſſed, that he would have been better pleaſed, that 
ok me propoſition had been earlier made, and in a fuller Houſe, 
aft He could not ſpeak to the propriety of the meaſure itſelf; if 
M- i the men were wanted, they muſt be had; but the Houſe 
sought to be fiſt ſatisfied, that no other means would anſwer 
ill, F the ſame purpoſe, on the preſent occaſion; or whether men 
of might not be procured in ſufficient numbers by the uſual 
cit mode of preſſing; or whether the very great number of pro- 
le tections granted by the board of admiralty at pleaſure, and 
out not ſupported by any exiſting law, might not be called in. 
ted Harſh means ſhould never be reſorted to, but when no- 
"<3 | thing ſhort of them could effect the purpoſe. But as it was 
ely upon unanimity alone our ſalvation depended, he ſhould be 
© ſorry to hear any farther objections ſtated, as they would come 
My | much more properly in the committee than-at that late hour 
' of the night, uninformed as the Houſe was upon the ſubject. 
*. Sir Philip Jennings Clerke roſe to explain. He ſaid none Sir Phils 


of the expreſſions he made uſe of were intended to be perſo- Jemnings 
''S || nally applied to the learned gentleman who made the motion; _ 
of but he preſumed that it was not the learned gentleman who 
was the original devyiſer of it, though he might have been in- 
truſted with the drawing up and framing of it. On that pre- 
ſumption, therefore, he was at liberty to repeat his former ex- 

"Y* | preffions, that the whole had a moſt pitiful, ſneaking, cowardly, 

and treacherous appearance; that it was illegal and unjuſt, and 


Me militated againſt every principle of conſtitutional legiſlation. 
wo Sir Grey Czeper replied to the two laſt ſpeakers; ſaid, if Sir Grey Cos · 


120 there had not been omiflions in the ſeveral acts of exemption per. 
4 and protection alluded to reſpecting extraordinary inſtances of 


internal rebellion or invaſion, there would have been no man- 
* ner of occaſion for the preſent bill, The act of the ſecond of 
ö 


the K ing, giving an exemption to perſons bringing fiſh to 
wc the London markets, -as had been obſerved by his learned 
friend, contained a proviſo of exception in* caſe of rebellion 
or invaſion, and it could only be inattention in the framers of 
me former bills of exemption that was the reaſon of the pre- 
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ſent application to Parliament. The nature of all govern. 
ment, in times of public exigency, pre-ſuppoſed a right to 
call upon every man's purſe or perſon in aid of the general 
defence, conſequently the arguments reſpeQing the conſtitu- 
tion, and the particular hardſhips and diſtreſſes of individuals, 
or deſcriptions of men, fell to the ground. 


Col. Onſlow. Colonel Onffow concluded the debate, and ſpoke in ſupport 


of the motion for leave. At one o'clock the bill was preſent- 
ed and read a firft time inſtantly, then read a ſecond time, and 
afterwards committed for the next day [the 24th | which was, 
in fact, the ſame day, becauſe it was morning when the bill 
was brought in. 
June 24. 

Report of the committee on the militia bill. 

dir Charlis Bunbury began with ſaying that the putrid air 
in the Houle, the preceding evening, had obliged him to retire 
home ſooner than he intended ; that in an age fo enlightened 
and philoſophical as the preſent, he was aſtoniſhed that gen- 
tlemen in general in that Houſe, in other Jarge aſſemblies, 
and in their own houſes, were not inſtructed from books, if 
not from their own experience, of the ill conſequences of 
many perſons breathing the ſame air for many hours. If they 
read Dr, Prieſtley's works only, they would feel conviction, 
how detrimental to health a continuance of reſpiring foul air 
was: he wiſhed therefore that at that ſeaſon of the year, when 
the doors of the Houſe were thrown dpen, the windows might 
be thrown open likewiſe ; in what he ſaid, he was perfectly 
ſerious, and he ſpoke from feeling, for he really was forced 
to go home the preceding evening ſooner than he withed. 
Had not that been the caſe, he ſhould not have conſented to 
ſome of the alterations made by the committee. He decla- 
red, that though in general he had no opinion of that ſet of 
minifters who had induced our preſent misfortunes, in the 
preſent caſe he was inclined to' truſt them, He was aware 
that the face of the argument was againſt him. That if 
he was to ride that horſe again which had thrown him down 
and ſprained his wriſt, he would juſtly be dcemed a filly fel- 
Jow, That the miniftry had not only ſprained the wriſt but 
they had diſlocated the neck of the empire, he neverthe- 


leſs was ready to put confidence in them reſpeRing the bill 


under conſideration. He did not think them filly fellows, and 


be hoped they would prove by their conduct that his con- 


fidence was not miſplaced. Before he fat down, he recom- 


mended it to them in the moſt ſerious manner, to conſider the 
weight of the burthen that the preſent bill impoſed on the na- 


tion, and to conſider the ſmall remains of our n 
+ 5 
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He might, he ſaid, be ridiculed as an over cautious oecono- 
mical country gentleman; he did not care for that. He was 
convinced that the war would be extremely expenſive, and he 
had rather be termed a ſhabby fellow, than be reckoned among 
the liſt of thoſe, who by their want of conſideration puſhed 
the nation to a ſtate of bankruptcy. He therefore begged the 
miniſtry not to uſe the power the bill inveſted them with, till 
they had certain aſſurances that the putting the bill in force 
was indiſpenſably neceſſary. 
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Right honourable 7. Townſhend declared he ſhould not op- Rt, Hon. 7. 
poſe a bill, profeſſedly brought in for the purpoſe of enabling Tu- 


government to defend the country againſt the danger of an in- 
vaſion; but he had many objections to it; and having been ab- 
ſent from the Houſe the preceding day, on account of illneſs, 
was much amazed on hearing that the committee had agreed 
to alter the number of the militia to be raiſed by authority of 
the bill to only half the number. He ſaid, the conduct of the 
miniſtry, in this inſtance, was a true picture of all their con- 
duct. They were irreſolute beyond deſcription ; they propo- 
{ed a plan, they broke it in pieces, and then they joined it to- 

ther again. He ſaid the honourable gentleman who ſpoke 
aſt, need not fear their haſte to put the bill in force; they 
would, as they had ever done, drive it off to the laſt extremi- 
ty. Mr. Townſhend enforced Mr, Fox's complaint of partia- 
lity to the Scotch offers laſt year 


Lord Frederick Campf#1! defended his countrymen, and de- Lord Fred. 
clared that a relation of his, Colonel Campbell, had raiſed Campbell. 


and diſciplined his regiment, ſo that they were fit for ſervice 
in five months, and that the Glaſgow regiment did not coſt 
government a ſhilling, but was raiſed at the expence of the 
merchants of Glaſgow, who laid down ten thouſand pounds 
for the purpoſe. 


Lord George Gordon read a motion for an addreſs to the Lord 
King, declaring, that Sir Fletcher Norton was of opinion Gerden. 


that the bill was more likely to create rebellion and infurrec- 
tion in the country than create a new militia, that the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland had propoſed a clauſe reſpecting the 
Scotch Fencibles, which had been rejected without a diviſion, 
and adviſing his Majeſty to take Charles Duke of Richmond, 
Charles Marquis of Rockingham, and Lord Frederick Camp- 
bell, to his councils, not doubting but under their aſſiſtance 
the houſe of Bourbon would be humbled, and unanimity, 
commerce, and happineſs reſtored to the kingdom, 


4 


Earl Nugent propoſed a new clauſe, which upon a reply from ExlNugent, 


Sir George Savile was rejected, and the bill was made to ex- 
tend to three years inſtead of one. x 
Vol. XII. Y y y Sir 
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Sir William Sir William Meredith expreſſed his doubts of the practica- 
Aeredab. bility of raiſing the militia ; the impoflibility of its being 


raiſed in time, to be of uſe in the preſent emergency ; and, 
above all things, he feared the conſequences that might ariſe 
from doubling the expences and burthens of the preſent mi- 
litia z oppreſſed, impoveriſhed, and harraſſed as the country 
was, it is ſurely no time to double their calamities and their 
ſufferings ; that a ſmall force to act where exigencies might 
require, was of more value than the greateſt army whoſe ope- 
rations Were confined to this iſland ; that probably Ireland 
would be the firſt place to be invaded, yet not a man of this 
militia could be ſent to it for relief. But he thought we were 
directing our attention to an improper object. Why all theſe 
preparations at land, when we forgot, that our ſafety and very 
exiſtence depended on our naval ſtrength? If we loſt our ſu- 
periority at ſea, the loſs of trade would follow, with the de- 
privation of every ſource of riches, ſtrength and ſuſtenance, 
of all our civil and military eftabliſhments. Hz» reminded the 
Houſe of the conduct of the Athenians, when Xerxes ap— 
proached them with an immenſe army, and a great fleet; they 
deſerted their lands and houſes, and put themſelves on board 
their ſhips, and then returned in triumph to their country, 
rebuilt their city, and remained long a glorious and a free 


. * 


people. | 

If we were not prepared to follow ſo illuſtrious an exam- 

e, ſtill the private ſhips of war ought to be reverted to. In 

iverpool alone, they had a formidable navy, which had 
brought great part of the commercial wealth of France into 
the ports of England, There was a generous and animated 
zeal for the public good, in the people there. Why was it 
not cultivated ? Why did not goyernment endeayour to col- 
lect the ſhips, and bring their brave commanders into the pu- 
blic ſervice ? He was confident that there was a ſpirit in the 
merchants, captains, and ſeamen of that place, which would 
ſecond every wiſh for our common benefit and ſafety. 

Mr. Fox ſaid he was come to ſucn a paradox in politics 
that he was obliged to own he was willing to give the mini- 
ſtry, of whom he thought moſt contemptibly, greater powers 
than thoſe of whom he had the higheſt opinion, 

Lord North lamented that the honourable gentleman had fo 
ill an opinion of him, but thanked him for agreeing to the 
bill. Wt 2 


The Houſe next reſolved itfelf into a committee on the 
Le bill to remove certain difficulties with reſpect to the 2 
| . 12 | r ee 
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and effectual manning his Majeſty's navy, for a time to be 
limited,” Mr; Ord in the chair; it was then read. After 

which, Sir Philip Jennings Clerke moved it might be read a Sir Philip 
ſecond time, paragraph by paragraph : which being done, — | 
Sir Philip ſtopped the clerk in that part which mentioned the _ 
coal-traders, and urged the neceſſity of taking care, that by 
removihg all protections, the colliers were not prevented from 
coming up to London with coals, He ſaid, thoſe veſſels were 
generally worked by a maſter, two apprentices, and a mate 

he therefore moved, that an exception for each maſter to be 
allowed two apprentices be inſerted in the bill. 

The Attorney General urged that the colliers were not pro- The Auer. 
tected by ſtatute, but always by admiralty protections, which * Generate 
_ now, and certainly would be, granted to them as 
uſual, 

The motion was put and negatived. 

The bill was then read on, and Mr. Pultency propoſed a Mr. Pulte 
clauſe to authoriſe the lord lieutenants of Middleſex and Sur- "9: 
ry, and the lord mayor of London, to call out each inhabi- 
tant, from the age of fixteen to fixty, for one hour every 
day, to learn the uſe of arms, and for two companies of vo- 
luntcers to be formed, in order to guard the metropolis, and 
never to be moved above two days march from London. 

After ſome converſation, the motion was negatived, 

Mr. Baker ſaid, the conduct of the Eaſt-India company yy,. ater; 
was illegal, in offering the King ſhips of war, and offering 
to raiſe bcoo men, 

Mr. Demp/ter explained the offers made by the company, Mr. Demp- 
and ſtated that they had not offered to raiſe men, but only Ve. 
offered bounty money to the amount of about 13,500l. and 
to build three ſeventy-four-gun ſhips. 

The indemnity clauſe 1s filed up from the 16th inſtant, 
and the bill is to be in force to the next ſeſſion of Parliament. 


While the bills were engroſſing, Lord North roſe, and gave Ly Nertb. 
notice that his intention was to move to have the reports from 
the two committees on the two bills reported, to move to 
have the two bills read a third time, and to move that the 
Houſe be adjourned to Tueſday next. ) & ab 

Sir William Howe thereupon ſail, he hoped to have been Sir William 
indulged with an opportunity of defending himſelf from the He 
attacks made upon his character by Mr. Galloway's evidence; 
that he had witneſſes to call to controvert the opinions of that 
gentleman, or rather thoſe opinions he had imbibed from 
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others, for that he was perſuaded was the caſe ; and that it 


would not be acting fairly by him, unleſs he had a day given 


him for this purpoſe. 


Lord George Lord George Germain ſaid he was very far from wiſhing to 


deny the honourable gentleman an opportunity of removing 
the effect of any part of the evidence given by the witneſſes 
called by him, which he thought prejudicial to his character 
that he might crois-examine Mr, Galloway as much as he 
pleaſed, or any other witneſs that he ſhould call to the bar ; 
that the honourable general had a right to do this to what 
extent he pleaſed, and that if the honourable general had no 
ſuch right, he was perfectly ready to conſent to his doing it; 
that in calling witneſſes he had ſolely confined himſelf to 
eſtabliſhing his own defence, and had no deſign of crimina- 
ting the honourable general. 

Mr. Byng complained of the enquiry being conducted un- 
fairly. He ſaid his worthy friend, the honourable general 
near him, had ſtated, that part of Mr. Galloway's evidence 
affected his credit with the public, and his honour as an 
officer; that his requeſt was of that nature that it ought 
to be complied with; and if the honourable general was 
refuſed a requiſition every way fo proper, he ſhould, when 
he left the Houſe, declare univerſally, that in the caſe of the 
honourable general there was a denial of juſtice. 

Sir Richard Sutton declared that the honourable general had 
been indulged with as much candour as pofhble. That, on 


the laft day of the committee's fitting, he himſelf forbore to 


aſk a great number of queſtions, which he had deſigned to 
put to the witneſs, merely to give the honourable general more 


ſcope for his croſs- examination. At the time he did fo, he 


ſtated his reaſons, and the honourable general neglected to 
embrace the opportunity, and gave way to another gentle- 
man, who got hold of the witneſs, and kept him under exa- 
mination a conſiderable time; and therefore there was not 
the ſmalleſt ground of complaint of a denial of juſtice, 
Lord Howe begged the honourable gentleman who ſpoke 
laſt to recollect, that though the general did not, as the ho- 
nourable gentleman had phraſed it, embrace the opportunity 
of entering upon the croſs- examination of Mr. Galloway, 
becauſe he had ſaid he would forbear ſome queſtions that he 
meant to put; that he was repeatedly defired to aſk every 
queſtion that he thought proper, and told that it was the 


wiſh, both of the general and himſelf, that the truth ſhould. 


be fully inveſtigated, and that every gentleman of the com- 
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: mittee ſhould aſk as many queſtions as he choſe, only they 
had begged that a witneſs might be left to one gentleman at a. 
time, and his examination ended before another gentleman 


) began with him ; and this requeſt they had made for the ſake 

7 of method in the enquiry, and for the ſake of accuracy and 

$ expedition. His Lordſhip further obſerved, that it doubtleſs g 

; would be remembered by the Houſe in general what he had i 

2 ſaid of Mr, Galloway, previous to his examination; he beg- oY 

; ged leave to recall that opinion, becauſe he had changed it: 

t he had ſtated to the Houſe that he thought Mr. Galloway a 1 

0 man of honour; he really now thought of him very diffe- * 

. rently, not becauſe Mr. Galloway's evidence was adverſe to | 

© the general and to himſelf; very far from it; on that account A 

- he felt no reſentment. The reaſon why he no longer thought 
Mr. Galloway a man of honour was, becauſe it appeared, | 

- from his evidence, that he had divulged a matter in America, | 

l which he had in the fulneſs of confidence imparted to him. 

e That breach of faith it was which induced him to form a 

n new opinion of Mr, Galloway. With regard to what he 

t had ſaid reſpecting the general's conduct and his own, he free- 


8 ly forgave him; he regarded it in the light which Shake- 
n ſpeare ſpeaks of his apothecary, © his poverty, but not his 
e will, conſented.” He could only therefore lament that he 

had ſuch hard taſk-maſters, that they, among other reſtric- 
id tions impoſed on him, reſtrained him from {ſpeaking truth. 
n His Lordſhip concluded with declaring, that if the general 


to and he were denied an opportunity of calling evidence to re- 

to fute what Mr. Galloway had ſaid, it was needleſs for him 

re to ſay a word more to the committee, or to give himſelf any 

he I farther trouble about the enquiry. 

to Lord George Germain declared he did not underſtand what Lord Gerrge 
e- the noble Lord meant by the word taik-maſters ; if the noble n. 
a- Lord pointed at him, he was totally wrong; he had no in- 


ot || fluence over Mr. Galloway, neither had he attempted to ex- 
ert any ; he had not lately talked with Mr. Galloway ; he 

ke had heard indeed of the ſame facts which Mr. Galloway had 
o- ſtated at the bar, along while ago; he had heard them in ge- 
ty neral converſation. from Mr. Galloway, he knew, therefore, 
y, he was in poſleffion of them. [ Upon Colonel Barre's ſmiling, 
he ¶ and Lord Howe's ſaying, I believe you did,” | Lord George 
ry declared, he meant to tel} the Houle the truth honeſtly and 
he fairly. That it was his duty to ſee every American gentle- 
ald man who came to this country for refuge; that he had ſeen 
m- them all, and he had converſed with them on the ſubject of 
7 American 
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American affairs very fully; had he not done ſo, he ſhould | 
have been guilty of a moſt criminal neglect. When he firſt I | 
ſaw Mr. Galloway, he held this ſort of converſation wich! 
him, but he had no particular connection with him fince; 
nay, he did not even know what ſtipend Mr. Galloway re- 
ceived from the treaſury ; he knew he received ſome income, 
but he had never enquired what the amount of that income 


Was. 

Eol. Barre. Colonel Barre declared, he verily believed what the noble 
Lord had ſaid; but he could not help expreſſing his ſurpriſe 
at the noble Lord's ignorance of what Mr. Galloway was 
paid yearly by the treaſury ; he ſhould have thought that 
the noble Lord was the miniſter moſt likely to be the beſt I ti 
judge of Mr. Galloway's penſion. Having ſaid this, he de- It. 
fended Sir William Howe againſt the avowed intention of It 
cloſing the enquiry next Tueſday, and adjourning the Houſe ¶ te 
to that day, ſo that there could not poſſibly be time for the I} ce 
honourable general to call his witneſſes. An honourable gen- hi 
tleman over the way had faid, that he forbore to purſue his  w 
ſtring of queſtions to Mr. Galloway, on purpole to afford the ¶ tc 
honourable general an opportunity of croſs-examination, which Þ fp 
opportunity it was now a matter of complaint that his honoura- {| he 
ble friend the general neglected to embrace. He would take be 
upon him to tell the honourable gentleman, that his honourable I ne 
friend would not at all croſs-examine Mr, Galloway. Mr. tu 
Galloway's evidence had been of ſuch a ſort, that his ho- ſe: 
nourable friend, he was ſure, would not condeſcend to reap i wa 
any advantage that he could derive from ſuch a witneſs as ſet 
Mr. Galloway. Indeed, to ſay the truth, the beſt way that de 
his honourable friend could follow, would be to give himſelf thi 
no more trouble about the enquiry ; becauſe what juſtice wil 
could he expect from the examination in which the witneſſes ho 
had been tampered with? This declaration creating ſome ſur- I Di 
priſe, the colonel ſlapped his hand on the trunk on the table, I na! 
and with a ſtronger emphaſis repeated the expreſſion, that the 
witneſſes had been tampered with. He added, that he ſcorned i to 

| to convey ſevere charges in looſe words, or to aim an injury hac 

| indirectly or by inſinuation; he would come to the point, and Th 

Rate the grounds on which he reſted bis aſſertion. Poſſibly ma, 

it might turn out that he had been miſinformed; he ſhould lea. 

be glad to hœar he had. If the noble Lord would give him- the 
ſelf the trouble to reply, he would thank him; he knew the one 
noble Lord to be a man of honour, and he was perfecth ed! 

convinced the noble Lord was above a falſhood, eſpecially ii 
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any matter that concerned his own character. If the noble 
Lord could refute what he was about to ſay, he ſhould be 
ready to acknowledge his error, and glad to be ſet right. 
What he alluded to.was this—An officer of high reputation, 
an cnginecr now in the ſervice, Colonel Dixon, was ſum- 
moned to the bar of that Houſe, as a witnets on the enquiry 
then in. queſtion. Colonel Dixon was ſent to [Lord George 
Germain ſaid, Never by me,” Mr. De Grey, who fat on the 
ſeat behind Lord George, inſtantly ſaid, *I ſent to him.” The 
Speaker called to order, and the colonel went on] Colonel 
Dixon, feeling like a man of honour, did not go to the office 
of the American ſecretary, from whence he had been ſent to. 
He then received a note, earneſtly preſſing him either to come 
to the office, or to ſuffer himſelf to be waited on, in order to 
talk over the American buſineſs. He wrote word, in reply, 
that he felt himſelf particularly circumftanced ; that he was 
to be examined as a witneſs, and he thought it improper to 
converſe at all upon the ſubje&, previous to his examination; 
he begged therefore to be excuſed coming. Some time atter- 
wards he received notice that there was no occaſion for him 
to continue in town, for that his examination would be di- 
ſpenſed with. This, the colonel ſaid, was the ſtory he had 
heard ; at the ſame time, however, that he mentioned it, he 
begged leave to ſay, that he had no acquaintance with Colo- 
nel Dixon; he ſupped with the colonel formerly at Quebec, 
two and twenty years fince, and from that time to the pre- 
ſent he had no 1ntercourſe whatever with him. If the ſtory 
was ill- founded, he repeated that he ſhould be glad to hear it 
ſet right. He was ready to give the noble Lord credit for his 
denial of having acted in an improper manner reſpecting 
the circumſtance ; and as there was not a man in the Houſe, 
whoſe character he had a greater reſpect for, than that of the 
honourable gentleman who had faid that he ſent to colonel 


Dixon, he was ſure he ſhould receive a ſatisfactory expla- 
nation. 


Lord George Germain declared, that the firſt he heard of the Lord George 
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ſtory in queſtion was the account that reached him of what Cin. 


had been ſaid upon the ſubje&t in the Houſe of Lords laft 
Thurſday by the Earl of Shelburne. That he immediately 
made an enquiry into the fact, and then, for the firſt time, 
learnt that the honourable gentleman behind him had ſent to 
the colonel, That he had taken no part in the matter either 
one way or another; and that the noble Earl who had attack- 
ed him in the other Houſe upon it, in very harſh terms (how 
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decent they might be he did not know, but perhaps they were 
fit for that afſembly and conſonant to the cuſtoms of it) was 
beforehand with him in being acquainted with it. All he 
knew reſpecting Col. Dixon was this, that he wrote a letter, 
ſtating that he had come a long journey, as he was in the ſer- 
vice at Plymouth; that his being to be examined was a mat- 
ter of great inconvenience, and very far from pleaſant to 
him; and that he begged to be examined as early as poſſible. 
That he afterwards attended one day, and left word that he 
had done fo with the door-keeper at that Houſe. That he at 
another time, by a third perſon, ſignified his wiſh, if he were 
to be examined, that it might be ſoon, as the ſervice at Ply- 
mouth was materially prejudiced by his abſence. Upon 
theſe intimations, and foreſceing from the length of time that 
the examination of each witneſs called took up, that it 
would be impoſſible to examine all he had cauſed to be ſum- 
moned, before the Houſe roſe, added to his intention not to 
queſtion to military points, and to his recollection that other 
officers could ſpeak to the ſame topics which he meant to pro- 
poſe to Colonel Dixon, his Lordſhip ſaid, he gave directions 
that the Colonel might be informed that his examination 
would be diſpenſed with. This, and this alone, his Lord- 
ſhip declared, was the reaſon of his letting him know he 
would not be wanted as a witneſs ; and ſurely if gentlemen 
confidered that he had, as yet, called but two witneſſes; 
that one of the two had taken up three whole days, and the 
other was likely to take up two or three, when he ordered 
Colonel Dixon to be wrote to, addcd to his declaration that 
his abſence was prejudicial to the ſervice at Plymouth, they 
would not think there was any thing very cenſurabie in his 
diſpeaſing with the colonel's farther attendance, - 
_ De Mr. De Grey, deſired to preface what he ſhould ſay upon 
8 the ſubject, with declaring, that if there was blame due to 
any perion for the notes ſent to Col. Dixon, deſiring him to 
come to his noble friend's office, he and he only merited that 
blame. The fact was this, having occaſion to ſummon a 
variety of officers to attend as witneſſes upon the enquiry, 
moſt of whom he did not know, and many of whom he had 
never ſeen ; he had, when the enquiry came on, thought it 
due from: him as a matter of civility to ſee each, in order 
to converſe with them on the ſubjet of American af- 
fairs, and to ſtate to them what queſtions be ſhould pro- 
>und to them; among others he ſent a note to Colonel 
8 the colonel did not come, but wrote an anſwer, 
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begging, from motives. of delicacy to decline the interview, 
The anſwer, Mr. De Grey ſaid, was far from uncivil or un- 
friendly in any point; it did not hint at his having döne 
wrong in defiring to fee the colonel, and he ſhould hold him- 
ſelf guilty of a baſeneſs, beyond all hopes of pardon, if he could 
have offered ſo groſs an inſult to an officer, as to have at- 
tempted, in any degree, to tamper with him as an evidence; 
much more ſhould he have been aſhamed of inſulting an of- 
ficer of ſuch high character and rank as Colonel Dixon bore, 
by any improper attempt to warp his integrity as a witneſs, 
He declared he gave the colonel credit for that delicacy of 
feeling, which prevented his agreeing to the interview; at 
the fame time, however, he was not conſcious of having 
acted improperly in inviting him. He had fairly ſtated the 
fact to the Houſe, and he was ready to ſubmit his conduct to 
their judgment, convinced of their candour, and conſcious 
that they would not preſume a bad intention, where there 
really was none, With regard to what his noble friend had 
faid upon the ſubject, it was exactly as he had mentioned the 
matter. Colonel Dixon had written to complain of his long 
journey, of the prejudice the ſervice would receive from 'his 
abſence, of his objection to be examined at all, and of his 
deſite to be examined as early as poſſible, if his examination 
were indiſpenſible. His noble friend, before he knew of the 
correſpondence that had paſſed between bim and Colonel 
Dixon, finding that he could diſpenſe with Colonel Dixon's 
examination, had given directions that the colonel ſhould 
have notice that he might return to Plymouth. . | 
Colonel Barre faid he was perfectly convinced that the fact 
was exaQAly as it had been ſtated by the honourable gentle- 
man who ſpoke laſt; he appealed, however, to the Houſe, 
whether he was not juſtified in all he had ſaid reſpecting it, 
although it had appeared, that inſtead of the matter's lying at 
the noble Lord's door, it was aſcribable to the zeal of the 
honourable gentleman who ſpoke laſt to ſerve his noble 
friend. He declared he did not wonder at the honourable 
gentleman's zeal carrying him a little too far, as it had done 
on the occafion in queſtion, His zeal for his noble friend 
nevertheleſs did him the bigheſt honour, and would do ho- 
nour to any man. He then declared, that though he knew 
General Stey intimately, and had known him long, be had 
not gone fo far with him; on the contrary, he had ſhunned 
converſing with him on the ſubject. To another officer who 
had been ſummoned, but who was not examined, he had only 
deſired him to prepare himſelf with firmneſs againſt he came 
Vo. XII. 2 2 2 to 
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to the bar of the Houſe of Commons; told him that he was 
going upon a ſervice of danger, that he knew he was a man 
of . honcur, and that he would ſpeak his real ſentiments, ta 
which be left him. The colonel faid there was another mat- 
ter, wh'ch deſerved ſore notice, The noble Lord had men- 
tioned what the Earl of Shelburne had ſaid in another aſſem- 
bly, and had declared, that he mentioned the affair of Co- 
lonel Dixon in harſh terms, how decent they were he knew 
not, but he ſyppoſed they were fit for that aſſembly, In an- 
ſwer to this, he had only to ſay, this was not parliamentary 
language; that the other aſſembly knew what terms were 
decent, and beſt knew what terms were fit for itſelf. If the 
noble Lord thought the terms too harſh, he referred him to 
the Earl of Shelburne for an explanation. The colonel hav- 
ing diſcuſſed this point, went into a general attack of admi- 
niſtration, confining himſelf, however, in a great degree to 
two charges, which were, the interpoſition of lawyers in mili- 
tary affairs, and the miniſtry's refuſal of the regiments, which 
had been offered government, Upon the latter ſubject, he 
was extremely particular, 97 why adminiſtration had re- 
fuſed young Rutland's offer? He ſaid, he uſed the term refu- 
fed, becauſe he conſidered their anſwer as a rejection. The 
Duke of Rutland had made a noble, he had made a princely 
offer ! he had offered to lay down twelve thoufand pounds ta 
raiſe a regiment of cavalry, or a regiment of infantry, which- 
ever government choſe, and made no ſtipulation for himſelf ; 
he had indeed declared, that if government thought it ad- 
viſeable that he ſhould bear a commiſſion in the corps, he 


was ready to accept it honoris cauſa, and to give weight and 


efficacy to the ſcheme; his only conditions were, that he 
ſhould name his colonel, his lieutenant- colonel and bis major. 
For the firſt he named an old officer, Colonel St. Leger, chat 
was agreed to. For the ſecond, the duke named an officer 
in the guards [Captain Stanhope] whoſe brother was at 
this time raiſing a regiment for government, This was re- 
fuſed. It was faid it could not be; that for upwards of 
twenty years no officer in the gone: had been admitted to 
riſe to rank in the line; the laſt example was Sir William 
Draper, For the third, the duke, being unfortunately pre- 
poſſeſſed in favour of a name, which many men were weak 
enough to think this country ought to revere and admire, 
had nominated the Earl of Chatham, To this alſo there was 
an objection. The colonel grounded much cenſure of mi- 
niftry upon their conduct in this inſtance, and aſked which 
of the number of perſons who fat on the other ſide of the 
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Houſe, who enjoyed lucrative finecures, and who had put 
from fifty to an hundred and fifty thouſand pounds in their 
pockets by their court connexions, had made an offer to ad- 
vance a ſhilling or to raiſe a man to aſſiſt their country in 
in this criſis, much leſs an offer like that of the Duke of 
Rutland's. He warned them that they muſt ſtand forward, 
and that the ſooner they did it, the better for their own cre- 
dit. He added, that he did not expect they would find men, 
he then only aimed at their purſes, They muft open them, 
and part with a portion of their wealth if they wiſhed not to 
loſe the whole. After arguing this for ſome time, he re- 
verted to the enquiry, and complained of lawyers taking the 
lead in politics, He ſaid, we had now many learned generals; 
the chief juſtice of the King's Bench, the attorney general, 
the ſolicitor general (though he owned he liked his politicks, 
they were manly and noble, that general having declared he 
would impeach the miniſter that ſhould dare to employ Sir 
Hugh Pallifer) the Lord Advocate of Scotland, and he had 
like to have forgot him—the council of the board of ordnance. 
Theſe took the lead on all military points, The chief juſtice 
was a great general; he had led us over the Rubicon; he had 
planned the American war; directed the campaigns, and found 
freſh ſtores and freſh magazines; and now he was buſily em- 
ployed in planning the defence of that kingdom, which was re- 
duced to the laſt gaſp of exiſtence z and through what? — 
through the military manceuvres of lawyers! lawyers! lawyers! 
Having worked himſelf up into ſome warmth in the preceding 
ſentence, the colonel in a ſhort time recovered his temper, 
and was extremely pleaſant in the remainder of his ſpeech, 
which was by no means an ill- ſupported laugh at the expence 
of the attorney-general, He ridiculed the learned gentleman 
for his anſwer to Mr. Fox the preceding day, about the offer 
of the regiments, about his defending the detaching Admiral 
Arbuthnot to America, and Admiral Hughes to the Eaſt 
Indies; and about his anecdote of Major Humphries, and his 
grandfather, General Webb. He faid, to be ſure General 
Webb's gallantry againſt Le Motte, in Flanders, did him 
the higheſt honour, and reflected ſome luſtre on his grand- 
ſon ; but could nothing be ſaid in favour of Mr, Stanley's 
anceſtors? There was an old woman, a Counteſs of Derby, 
who many years ſince very bravely defended her caſtle; 
would that do nothing to balance the ſtory of General Webb? 
With regard to Admiral Hughes's going to the Eaſt- Indies, 
the learned general (for ſo he affected to call the attorney ge- 
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neral all through his fpeech) had triumphantly aſked, was 
nothing to be done in the Eaſt-Indies after the capture of 
Pondicherry ? He really wiſhed to know what was ? He faw 
ng Eaſt-India gentleman to aſk. [Looking round, and el- 
pfing Mr. Walſh behind 98 he ſaid, O yes, there was one. 
ray could he tell me? [Mr. Walſh ſaid, the Havannah may 
be attacked at leaſt; I hope, Sir, it may be conquered. ] The 
Havannah True, but the Havannah coſt us dearly laſt war, 
The colonel] then went on to fport with Mr. Attorney's 
ſpeech, and adviſed him to read the accounts of the military 
operations in Queen Elizabeth's reign before he ſpoke with 
confidence on the preſent military ſtate of affairs. After 
purſuing his ridicule for ſome time, he ſat down. 
Sir William Sir William Howe then ſtated to the Houſe what had been 
Howe, the treatment of Mr. Galloway when he joined the army in 
America, and his appointments ; declaring he firſt paid him 
two hundred a year, and afterwards, at Philadelphia, ap- 
pointed him to an office in which he received 650l. a year. 
After enlarging upon this, Sir William concluded with de- 
claring, he ſhould think himſelf very hardly treated, if he was 
refuſed an opportunity of calling a witneſs or two to anſwer 
what Mr, Galloway had declared at the bar. 
The Aner- The Attorney General turned the laugh upon Colonel 
ney General. Barre, with good humour. He confeſſed, that attempting to 
recite anecdotes, or tell ſtories, in that Houſe, was encroach- 
ing on a right of which the colonel had long held the mono- 
poly. He declared it was the firſt time he had been detected 
poaching on the colonel's manor, that he ſerved hi Right to 
take his gun from him, and he aſſured him he r would 
purſue his game again. After puſhing the laugh 'as far as it 
would go, he half ferioufly aſked if no man was to talk of 
military affairs in that Houſe but military men? Perhaps 
there were ranks of even the military proſcribed from tauch- 
ing the hallowed theme, Were general officers the only per- 
ſons qualified to ſpeak upon military topics in that afſembly ? 
Might a lieutenant general, a major general, might a colonel, 
might a ſubaltern touch upon them ? te wiſhed to ſ-ttlea cartel 
with the colonel (if uſing the word cartel, was not too much 
en milit ire for him to ſtep) and to a4juſt the proceedings. of 
the tiguſe in future, After beginning with a ridicule, grow- 
"F half ſerious, and at laſt perfectly , Mc, Attorney Gene- 
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for the committee to ſit on the 29th, and then the Houſe ad- 
journed to che 29th. 
June 29. 

The order of the day was, to go into a committee on the 
American correſpondence; but General Sir William Howe 
not being preſent, Mr. R. Whitworth ſaid, it was not fair to 
go into an examination of evidence in the abſence of the ge- 
neral, eſpecially as ſuch evidence related to his conduct; and 
therefore moved to adjourn, The motion was carried with- 
out any debate. Thus the committee expired. 

June 30. | 

The bill for ſuſpending protections, was returned from the 

Lords, with an amendment in favour of the coal trade. 


Sir George Junge attempted to introduce two words, to ren- Sir Gerge 
der the exemption more complete; but he was told by the Te. 


Speaker it could not be done without objecting to the whole 
amendment, upon which he gave it up, and the amendment 
being agreed to, the bill was ſent back to the Lords. 


Right Hon. Sir //7//;am Meredith then took notice of the dr en 


ſudden manner in which the committee of enquiry on the 
American affairs had been diſſolved the day before, without 
coming to any reſolution; he would not make any motion, 
as he tound it, was the ſenſe of the Houle to go no farther 
into the buſineſs ; but as the general and his noble brother 


were preſent, he thought if they had any thing to offer, the 
Houle ſhould now hear them. 


Sir William Howe ſaid, that he was exceedingly ſurprized Sit William 
to find, on coming down to the Houle, the day before, that Herve. 


becauſe he was not in his place, the Hou e had been adjourn- 
ed. He came down to the Houte by four o'clock, and had he 
conccived that his preſence was neceſſary in the examination 
of Mr. Galloway, he would certainly hare attended earlier.— 
He did not mean, to aik that gentleman any queſtions—he 
would not atk him any—and there being ſtill many witneſſes 
to examine on the part of miniſtry, he did not think that his 
abſence for a quarter of an hour could have been any reaſon 
for breaking up the committee. He wiſhed to have brought 
evidence. to contradict the facts aſſerted by Mr, Galloway, 
particularly that part of his conduct reſpecting the general's 
conduct to the magiſtrates of Philadelphia. As it was, he 
called upon the miniſter for the American department-to 
clear up his character, by telling the Houle if he had any 
thing to lay to the charge of himielf or his brother, for now 
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was the time, if he had collected any criminality of conduct 
from the evidence at the Bar to declare, and not to let the 
Houſe riſe with the idea of hidden imputations, which made 
it improper for them to be employed in the ſervice of their 
country. 
Lord Howe called upon the miniſter in the ſame manner, 
for the benefit of the ſea and land ſervice, to declare his rea- 
ſons, if he had any, why his Majefty's miniſters had with- 
drawn their confidence from him and his brother: if they had 
done any thing that rendered them incapable of ſerving their 
country, or if he intended any future charge againſt them, 
he defired it might be declared; or if not, that all imputations 
might be wiped away, wo avowal that he had no accu- 
ſation againſt them. hile imputations reſted on their 
characters unrefuted, it was not poſhble for them to en- 
joy the confidence of their country; it was not poſſible for 
them to act in its defence. He lamented, exceedingly, the 
effects of ſuch treatment. Officers would ſee cauſe for ap- 
chenfion, and would feel themſelves unſafe in the ſervice, if 
miniſters failed to protect the honour of the men they em- 
ployed ; if they liſtened to private attacks ; if they encouraged 
private aſperſions. It is the duty of miniſters to protect their 
officers to a certain extent, and not reduce them to the me- 


| 8 neceſſity of weighing matters, in every . 
f 


with all the circumſpection neceſſary to ſelf- defence. 

they do not do this, and if they ſhould be ſuſpected, inſtead 
of this, of giving ear to imputations ſuggeſted by inferiors; 
if an idea ſhould prevail in the minds of men near to the per- 
ſons of officers in command, that there are ſurer roads to fa- 
vour, than obedience to command; if it ſhould be ſuggeſted, 
that there are higher authorities whom men ought to have in 


their eyes, and to oblige rather than the generals in com- 


mand; if theſe ſuggeſtions ſhould prevail in our fleets and 
armies, what officer would think himſelf ſafe to ſerve, and 
what muſt be the conſequence to this country? 

Lord George Germain did not ſpeak. 

Earl Nugent roſe, and gave it as his opinion, that no charge 
was ever intended from the beginning of this enquiry: to the 
end; that the general and his brother, ſo far from being 
blamed, had the approbation of their Sovereign, and of all 


as rational men within the Houle and out of it for their conduct 


in authority. He declared that no confidence was withdrawn 
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from them, and told them, if they would offer their ſervices 
he was certain they wquld be accepted, | 


Right Hon. . Town/hend ſaid, he accepted this fair decla- — 
ration in favour of his worthy friends, and deſired it might e. 


be remembered, that all inſinuations, and all imputation on 
the characters of thoſe braye commanders, were treated with 
the contempt they deſerved by the friends of the miniſtry. 
He highly approved of Sir William Howe's reſolution to alk 
no queſtions of Mr, Galloway—a man who remembered 
every. military manceuvre that had, as well as thoſe which 
had not, taken place; but who recollected nothing of his own 
conduct in the American Cangreſs—remembered no votes he 
gave there—remembered not eyen on what conditions he 
held his penfion—nay, who remembered not whether he held 
it for life, or during pleaſure ;—a man of ſuch a memory was 
yery improper, in his opinion, to be aſked queſtions of. He 
hopedit would be remembered, he ſaid, that that _— was 
concluded at a time when the movers and objects of it were 
abſent ; that it was concluded without any propoſitions being 
drawn from it; and that miniſters were ſilent when two of 
the greateſt officers ſaid there were imputations thrown upon 
their conduct, which prevented them from ſerving their 
country, and yet were denied the juſtice of refuting them, 


Mr, Dunning faid, he roſe with aſtoniſhment, and ſhould Mr. Ds. 
ſit down with it, if the miniſter for the American depart- vg 


ment remained filent ; for though the noble Lord, his friend, 
had delivered his opinion, which was his own, and that of the 
people of England, that the general and his noble brother 
deſerve the warmeſt praiſes of their country, he ſhould think 
that miniſter culpable, and deſerving ſevere puniſhment, who 
would not openly acknowledge it; neither could he expect 
that under ſuch circumſtances the general or his brother could 
offer their ſervices to their country, while that adminiſtration 
continued. | 
Not one of the miniſters ſaid a word, 


uly I, 
No buſineſs, 7 x 
July 2. | | 
The militia bill being returned from the Lords materially 
altered, gaye riſe to a debate on the point of privilege. | 


Sir Grey Cooper moved, that the amendments ſhould be read s. , 
a firſt time, | R 

Sir Alam Ferguſſon objected to the motion on this ground, Sir Ada 
that the militia bill, being a money · bill, the Lords could not Fergs ſn. 
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alter a tittle of it; and therefore it would be contrary to the 
privileges of the Houſe to enter into the confideration of the 
amendments. | 

Sir Grey Cooper maintained his motion to the followingeffect: 
That if the bill ſent back by the Lords with amendments was 
to be conſidered as a money- bill, the objection was certainly a 
— one; but if the Houſe would give him leave, he would 

te what he took to be the law and uſage of Parliament re- 
ſpecting the competency of the Houie of Lords to make 
amendments 1n bills fent from the Commons. . 

He obferved, that in money-bills, properly ſo called, or hills 
of ſupply, which contain a grant of money by the Commons 
to the crown, and which are founded on refolutions come to 
in a committee of ſupply, or a committee of the whole Houſe, 
the Lords, by eſtabliſhed parliamentary uſage and cuſtom, 
have no right to make any the leaſt alteration or amendment 
vrhatever, except in verbal errors and literal miſtakes; and, 
even in thoſe eaſes, a particular entry is ordered to be made 
in the journals of the Commons, why they agree to ſuch an 
amendment. This, he ſaid, was the ſole and undoubted 
right of the Commons, who always have watched and guard- 
ed, and always ought to watch and guard, againſt any direct 
invaſion, or indirect encroachment on this right, _ 

He proceeded to obſerve, that in all bills which do not 

ive and grant money to the crown, but contain impoſitions 
or tolls cn the people; as road and navigation bills, and bills 
relating to the cuſtoms and exciſe, it has been reſolved, and it 
is the clear law and uſage of Parliament, that the Lords have 
no right to alter any matter rc/ating to the tolls or duties, either 
by augmenting or diminiſhing them, by annexing any con- 
dition or qualification to them, or by exempting any perſon 
from any part of ſuch tolls or duties, or of varying in any re- 
ſpect the application, regulation, collection, or appropriation 
of them; but that as to other matters in ſuch bills, the Lords are 
competent to make alterations and amendments. 

Sir Grey further obſerved, that in bills, which are not 
either bills of ſupply properly ſo called, or bills of tolls and 
impoſition, the Lords may make alterations and amendments, 
ovided ſuch alterations do not directly, or by implication, 
y a charge or burthen on the people, or enable the crown to 
do an act, which when it is carried into execution, will or 
may lay a charge on the people; and under this rule the 
Lords are reſtrained from impoſing fines, or pecuniary penal- 

ties, or cftabliſhing fees of office. _— 
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Theſe, Sir Grey ſaid, in his humble opinion, were the rules 
and principles which pervade the ſeveral caſes and precedents 
in the journals; the application of which rules and principles 
muſt be made to every caſe that ariſes, and upon the facts and 
circumſtances which conſtitute ſuch caſes, wi 
_ He ſpoke, he ſaid, with perfect indifference as to paſſing or 
rejecting the bill in its pretent ſhape ; but he conceived that 
the bill was not on the ground before laid down, when it 
went up to the Houſe of Lords, a ſupply bill, or money- bill, 
properly fo called, and that therefore the Lords were com- 
petent to make amendments to it. | 
- Beſides, as the amendments, which they had made, did not 
touch or affect the charge of the militia, or annex any con- 
b dition or qualification to it in the moſt remote degree, he 
thought they might be agreed to without infringing the pri- 
vileges of the Houſe. If they had made an amendment that 
the pay ſhould commence, and be advanced by the receivers 

eneral, when two-fifths of the mea and officers were raiſed 
= inſtead of three-fifths, as the law now ſtands: if they had 

| added any conditions to the allowance of the-marching gui- 
* / nea, or if they had empowered the crown to regiment the 
volunteer companies when raiſed, and by that means to in- 
creaſe the officers, and conſequently the charge on the people 
for paying them; the amendments and the bill muſt have been 
— rejected. The Houſe had in ſome inſtances, in good times, 
acquieſced under amendments which had merely diminiſhed 
the numbers in bills of ſervice; but in this caſe it was uncer- 
tain and contingent, whether by ſtriking out the mode of rai- 


= 405 men by ballot, and leaving the power of raiſing an in- 
de 


— 


” nite number of volunteer companies, they have or have 

uy not diminiſhed the numbers, | 

mY Upon the whole, he added, it appeared to him, with great 

an deference to the chair.and the Houſe, thar if it was thought 
rhe right in other reſpeCts to agree to the. amendments made by 1 
* the Lords, they might be agreed to, without danger to the . 


4 privileges of the Houſe. | 
a Mr. Fenkinſon ſaid, that all money- bills, by an order of the Mr. yeut- 


= Houſe, muſt originate in a committee of the whole Houſe, or inſ«r- 
2 a committee of ſupply ; that the preſent bill originated in 


neither; but had been brought in as a common bill, and that 
he its object and tendency was to give the King a power 
| to augment the militia, to defend the kingdom in caſe 
of invaſion. This was a meaſure as competent for the Lords 
e wjudge of as the Commons, and unleſs they kad ſo amended 
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the bill as to make it extend in point of burthen upon the 
people, he did not ſee that their having amended it was a 
reaſon why that Houſe ſhould not go into a conſideration of 
the amendments. 


Rt. Hon. T. Right Hon. T. Town/hend began with urging the neceffity. 


of preſerving the privileges of that Houſe inviolable, but 
thought that a haſty determination, that they were invaded 
before the "on had been properly diſcuſſed, and it had 


been ſeen whether they had been invaded or not, was not the 


beſt means of ſupporting them. He then entered into an 
examination of the mode of voting money for the ſupphes, 
and the mode of voting bills to authoriſe the particular ſer- 
vices, to defray the expenditure of which, the ſupplies were 

nted; deducing an inference, which he thought at leaſt 
ſeemed probable, and which was, that the two matters were 
divided, and put into ſeparate bills, purpoſely that the Lords 
not having a right, without infringement of the privileges of 
the Commons, to meddle with a money-bill, might alter and 
amend the other bill, authoriſing the particular ſervice, to 
defray the expence of which the ſupply bill was paſſed, Mr, 
Townſhend dwelt for ſome little time on this diſtinction, 
and after ſpeaking generally to the ſubject of the bill, and to 
what had marked its progreſs from its being firft brought in 
by the noble Lord in the blue ribbon, to the preſent ſtage of 
it, concluded with ſaying, that if any gentleman ſeriouſly 
thought the privileges of the Houſe were at all in danger, in 
caſe the amendments made by the Lords were gone into, it 
would be better to reje& the bill immediately, and to proceed 
to paſs a new bill with as much diſpatch as poſſible; the only 
inconvenience in that caſe would be, Parliament muſt-necet- 
ſarily fit a few days longer; an inconvenience of ſo trifling a 
nature, that it was not worth a moment's conſideration, when 
weighed againſt the privileges of the repreſentatives of the 
Commons of England, ; 

Earl Nugent roſe to ſpeak on the ſubject, but beginning 
almoſt immediately to enter upon the nature of the Lord's 
amendments, he was reminded by the ſpeaker that he was out 
of order; for the amendments, whatever they might be, were 
not yet known to the Houſe, the preſent queſtion being, 
„ whether the amendments made by the Lords ſhould be then 
read. | . 

Mr, Dunning, in a laughable ſtile, complained of the hard 
fate which a bill of his had lately experienced, [the bill to pre- 
veut the ſale of the office of clerk of the affize} and * 
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that the bill under conſideration was juſt as much a money- 


bill as the bill he alluded to was; that nevertheleſs his poor 
bill met with a moſt ignominious fate, for it had not only 
been thrown over the table by the ſpeaker, but an honoura- 
ble gentleman who ſpoke laſt but one, had, very much to his 
credit, much to the credit of the Houſe, and much to their 
entertainment, indulged himſelf with dancing after the bill, 
and kicking it out of the Houſe, Mr. Dunning called the 
attention of the Houſe to the nature of giving the royal aſ- 
ſent to bills, and ſhewed that where a bill was really a money- 
bill, the language of the ſovereign was, Le Roy remerce ſes 
bons ſujets, accepte leur benevolence, et ainſi le veut, The bill he 
had alluded to was oppoſed when it came down from the 
Lords, on the plea that it was referable to another bill, which 
was a money-bill, and therefore it was contended that the 
Lords having meddled with it, had infringed the privileges of 
that Houſe, This argument he inſiſted upon it was ill- 
founded, for neither the bill he was ſpeaking of, nor the bill 
to which it referred, viz. the bill to empower his Majeſty to 
augment the judges ſalaries, were in fact money-bills, or lch 
bills as the King when he gave his aſſent to them, would 
think ſo acceptable, as to ſay he thanked his good ſubjects for 
the bounty et ainſi le veut. Upon the whole of the caſe, he 
declared he was ſomewhat puzzled how to act; if his bill 
had been properly thrown out, the preſent bill ought to be 
thrown out likewiſe, becauſe the principle of the objection 
was exactly fimilar in both caſes ; he begged therefore that 
the Speaker would favour the Houſe with his opinion, whe- 
ther it was contrary to the order upon the journals to proceed 
to debate the amendments made by the Lords, or whether, 
agreeable to the order, the privileges of the Houſe would be 
violated if they did not reject the bill for the reaſons that had 
been aſſigned? 


The Speaker ſaid he certainly had his opinion upon the sir Flecher 
ſubject, and if the Houſe inſiſted upon it, he ſhould give it, Norton, 


ſuch as it was; he ſubmitted it however to their confidera- 
tion, whether, as they had procceded to debate the matter, it 
would not be more proper for them to ſettle it among them- 
ſelves, as they had done in the caſe alluded to by the honou- 
rable gentleman, which he begged leave to inform the honou- 
rable gentleman, was not exactly fimilar to the preſent, the 
bill being at that time received and thrown out on the ſecond 
reading, and by a vote of the Houle, after a ſhort diſcuſſion 
of the part of the bill which was thought objectionable. 

4 4 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Dunning raiſed a freſh laugh at the circumftance of the 
former bill's undergoing a Hort debate, and ſaid, that had he 
conceived the length of the debate would have had any effe& 
towards the ſalvation of his unfortunate bill, he would, with 
all his heart, have ſtood up, and ſpoken for five hours toge- 
ther, in order to have 8 it from the 1gnomimous fate 
which it underwent. 

Sir William Meredith ſaid a few words on the point of pri- 
vilege, contending that the preſent was a money -bill in effect, 
and that it was ridiculous to argue otherwiſe. 

Mr. Fox ſaid, he would take the opportunity of ſaying a 
farewel word or two to the miniſter for the preſent ſeſſion. 
He attacked the noble Lord in the blue ribbon, with his uſual 
aſperity, on the repeated calls upon the Houſe, which were 
made by thoſe who ſat near him, (when the bill then before 
them was originally brought in) to act with unanimity and 
ſpirit. He ſtated the reception the bill had met with in that 

Houſe, every man agreeing to it, or rather forbearing to oppoſe 
it, not becauſe they approved of it, but becauſe they were not 
willing to embarraſs adminiſtration when they offered a mea- 
ſure profeſſedly deſigned to call out the national force, and to 
add to the ſecurity and defence of the kingdom in an hour, 
when the miniſters themſelves ſtated the kingdom to be in 
the moſt imminent danger of an invaſion. It had paſſed that 
Houſe unanimoufly, but what was its reception in the other? 
Where was the ſpirit and the unanimity which the noble 
Lord in the blue ribbon had preached up to all gentlemen 
there? Were the members of the King's cabinet unanimous ? 
Were they ready to adopt the meaſure as a meaſure of 
policy, and to carry it into execution with ſpirit? No ſuch 
thing. No two Lords of the council were of one opinion ; 
the diviſions of the cabinet reſpecting the meaſure had fol- 
lowed the bill into Parliament. The Lord Prefident, fo far 
from feeling that unanimity which the noble Lord in the blue 
ribbon had recommended, had openly declared his fears that 
the bill was impracticable, and propoſed a plan totally diffe- 
rent from every idea ſuggeſted in the bill, He begged there- 
fore that miniſters would not again have the impertinence to 
talk of unanimity and ſpirit, becauſe he ſaid it was impertinent 
and inſulting to the laſt degree, for any ſet of men to recom- 
mend that to others, of which they were themſelves incapable 
of holding out an example. Having ſaid this, Mr. Fox went 
into a conſideration of the little hope there was of expecting 
any good from the preſent miniſters, and aſked where could a 
ſet of gentlemen now be found that would fay they had any 
FO 5 confidence 
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confidence in adminiſtration? The bill which had been that 
day wes ay from the other Houſe, was a proof that they were 
ſhamefully indecifive and ſhamefully indifferent; that ſo far 
from having ſufficiently digefted their meaſures before they 
came to Parliament to propoſe them, they had not even aſcer- 
tained their practicability. The oppoſition in the other 
Houſe was chiefly made by the lords lieutenants of counties, 
the very perſons into whoſe hands the execution of the bill 
would neceſſarily devolve, and who of all men were the moſt 
capable of judging whether it was or was not practicable, 
He defired to know why miniſters had not conſulted the 
lords lieutenants of counties reſpecting it, before they propoſed 
it to Parliament, and ſaid, if the idea of contemning ariſto- 
cracy had prevailed fo far, as to prevent ſuch a neceſſary con- 
ſultation from taking place, it was a futile and improper ob- 
jection, With regard to the preſent remnant of the bill which 
they had ſent up to the Lords (for a remnant it was, and a 
moſt inefficacious remnant, the very vitals of the bill as it ori- 
ginally ſtood, having been taken out) it was to all intents and 
22 a money bill; and to argue that it was not ſo, mere- 
y becauſe it did not originate in a committee of ſupply, or a 
committee of the whole Houſe, was the moſt childiſh diſtinc- 
tion that he had ever heard. Did not the bill, as originally 
framed, contain a clauſc, enabling his Majeſty to augment his 
militia, a power which impoſed a burthen on the ſubject, and 
for the expence of which their money was appropriated by 
another bill, to which this eſpecially referred? who then 
would ſay that it was not a money-bill; and who would be fo 
weak as to adviſe the hearing the amendments of the Lords 
read, when even if the motion were agreed to, it would only 
carry the Houſe a ſtep farther, at which they muſt neceſſarily 
ſtop, and at which the bill muſt inevitably be thrown out and 
rejected? It were better to proceed regularly; to throw out 
the bill then, and to begin de novo; the difference of Parlia- 
ment's continuing to fit a few days longer, was, as his ho- 
nourable friend had ſtated it, nothing in compariſon of the 
miſchiefs, of the dangerous conſequences to the nation which 
might enſue, if that Houſe acquieſced in a violation of its 
privileges in any one inſtance. Having laid down this very 
ſtrongly, he 1ecurred to his attack on adminiſtration, and ſaid 
it was evident they ated better, and more wiſely when they 
were oppoſed, than when they were left to themſelves. That 
while that fide of the Houſe continued to harraſs them, and to 
throw obſtacles in their way, it ſerved as a ſpur to their acti- 
vity, and gave them a degree of firmneſs, of caution, of una- 
nimity, and of ſpirit, which it was now evident was not — 
natur 
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natural characteriſtic. In the preſent caſe, their calls upon 
entlemen to be unanimous, had been liſtened to on both 
es of that Houſe, and liſtened to, not, as he before ſaid, 
from any approbation of the bill, but from a wiſh to ſuffer 
them, in one inſtance, to act of themſelves, and to try, by 
giving them rope enough (he wiſhed to God they had made a 
proper uſe of the rope) whether they were or were not ca- 
pable of propoſing any one ſalutary meaſure, and carrying it 
through Parliament. The reſult was a freſh evidence of 
their incapacity, and the manner in which the noble Lord in 
the blue ribbon. had treated the bill in its progreſs through 
that Houſe, as well as the readineſs with which he was w1l- 
ling to adopt the wretched remnant of it ſent down from the 
Lords, ſhewed inconteſtably that indifference which marked 
every part of his conduft, To that indifference he aſcribed 
all the miſchiefs that had befallen this devoted country, and 
declared that the fate of the preſent bill would not be a ſlight 
one; miniſters alone, however, were anſwerable for it, op- 
poſition, for the reaſons he had ſtated, having no ſhare in 
reſponſibility z and he truſted the matter would be ſeen in its 
true light by Europe and all the world. | 


Lord Nerth, Lord North replied. His Lordſhip ſaid, it was very true 


that Houſe had ſhewn a degree of ſpirit and unanimiry re- 
ſpecting the bill, when he originally brought it in, a degree 
of ſpirit and unanimity which did them the higheſt hononr ; 
he could not ſpeak of the proceedings of the other Houſe of 
Parliament with the ſame degree of applauſe. He was ex- 
ceedingly ſorry that any of his Majeſty's miniſters, or any 
one member of the cabinet ſhould differ in opinion from him, 
but he could not help it. The honourable gentleman, how- 
ever, was not founded in what he had afferted reſpecting the 
cticability of the meaſure ; at leaſt, any thing that had 
Fallen either in that Houſe or the other, whether from lord 
heutenants, or from any body elſe, upon the ſubje&, had not 
altered his ſentiments reſpecting the meaſure, which he now 
regarded in — the E. point of view in which he had 
regarded it when he firſt had the honour to propoſe it in that 
Houſe ; he held it to be prafticable, very practicable! The 
honourable gentleman had reſted a confiderable degree of the 
blame, which he had aſcribed to him, upon the charge of his 
deſpiſing the ariſtocratic power, and thence neglecting to con- 
ſult the lord heutenants (whether they thought the meaſure 
could be put in force without alarming the country and cre- 
ating great tumult) before he ſuggeſted it to Parliament. 2 
| | c 
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the honourable gentleman remember, that the meaſure was cal- 
culated to enable his Majeſty, in a time of public exigency, to 
call out the national force to a greater extent, than, as the' 
laws ſtood, his Majeſty was authoriſed to call it out, for the 
defence of the kingdom. The burthen of the meaſure would 
reſt where? Not on the ariſtocracy, but on the body of the 
people. - Ought he then, as a member of that Houſe, and 
one of the repreſentatives of the Commons of England, before 
he ſuggeſted the meaſure to the Commons themſelves, to go 
and aſk the opinion of ſuch of the Lords as happened 00 be 
lieutenants of counties? He thought he ſhould have degraded 
himſelf, and inſulted that Houſe, if he had ever taken any 
| ſuch ftep. With regard to what ſome of the lord lieutenants 
| had ſaid on the ſcore of the meaſure's being impracticable, it 
| did not weigh with him 1n the leaſt ; there were in that Houſe 
many gentlemen who ſerved in the militia, and many of the 
uty lieutenants of counties, who knew much more of the 
practicability of a ballot for augmenting the militia, than the 
lord lieutenants did, and who had all agreed, that the meaſure 
was practicable. He could ſpeak with reſpect to the county 
with which he was acquainted, and of which he was lord lieu- 
tenant: in that county, the meaſure was fo practicable, that 
he would have undertaken to have concluded the ballot, and 
got all the men, in a month, and he did not doubt but the 
ſame might have been done in every county in the kingdom. 
The noble Lords, who had objected to the bill in the other 
Houſe, had not given proofs of the impracticability of the 
meaſure; they had 1 againſt it, merely from their ap- 
prehenſions, apprehenſions lightly taken up, and, in his opi- 
nion, altogether ill- founded. The honourable gentleman had 
declared he repented of his unanimity, and was glad the Lords 
had objected to it; he was ſorry for it, and he hoped the ho- 
nourable gentleman ſtood alone in his ſentiments. The mea- 
fure was a proper meaſure, and the unanimity which the 
Houſe ſhewed in paſſing it, he repeated it, did them the high- 
eſt honour ; and he was free to declare, that he thought it 
would have better become the other Houſe to have followed 
their example, and to have returned a bill, ſent up by the 
unanimous voice of the Commons, without a fingle altera- . 
tion, Notwithſtanding this, he was glad to accept the re- 
mainder of the bill as it now ſtood ; but not, as the honoura- 
ble gentleman had thought proper to aſſert, from motives of 
indifference. He wiſhed moſt heartily the whole bill had 
been ſuffered to ſtand ; as it had not, he muſt take the rem- 
4 nant, 
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nant, and pick up even the crumbs which fell from their Lord- 
ſhips table. In ſo di ing, he was acting conſiſtently; the clauſe 
reſpecting the volunteer companies had originally been pro- 
poſed by a noble friend near him [Lord Beauchamp] and 
had, as ſoon as ſuggeſted, met with his approbation, as a 
part of the ſcheme of the bill. Would any gentlemen ſay, 
that the Lords having, contrary to his wiſhes, taken away 
one part of the bill, was a reaſon why he ſhould declare him- 
ſelf unwilling to accept another part which they had ſuffered 
to ſtand, and which he had before ſaid he highly approved ? 
To a& in that manner would betray a . eb and petu- 
lance unworthy an Engliſhman at any time, but particularly 
unworthy him at that moment. He was far however from think- 
ing, that what remained of the bill was ſufficient forthe defence 
of the kingdom; he conſidered it only as a part of that de- 
fence; and being denied that fort of defence which was moſt 
conſtitutional and moſt effectual, he muſt ſupply. its loſs as 
well as he could. He truſted, that thoſe Lords who had been 
the means of depriving government of that defence, would 
be the moſt forward in aſſiſting government in another way; 
and, as they had declared themſelves enemies to every idea of 
compulſion, would puſh the free ſpirit of the people to the 
utmoſt, It particularly became them ſo to do; and if they 
did it effectually, a great part of his uneaſineſs at ſeeing the 
bill ſo mutilated would be removed. The honourable gen- 
tleman had ſaid a great deal about the bad effect of unanimi- 
ty ; he had ſerved his country twenty-five years, and on very 
few occaſions, indeed, did he remember perfect unanimity ; 
when thoſe occaſions did occur, he had never ſeen that mat- 
ters were worle done than before; of this he was certain, 
publiſhing to the world, in ſpeeches, in proteſts, and in every 
poſſible ſhape, reaſonings againſt government, and complaints 
of their meaſures, pointing out at the ſame time the weak- 
neſs of the kingdom, and declaring that it could not be ren- 
dered ſtronger, might benefit the enemy, but could do the na- 
tion no ſervice whatever. | | 

Mr. Fox ſaid, he had not mentioned the ariſtocracy in the 
manner the noble Lord had ſtated it; nor had he repented 
of giving his conſent to the bill as firſt brought in by his 
Lordſhip. - He ſaid, he would adviſe the noble Lord, inſtead 
of railing againſt proteſts, to do his duty to his country, to 
reſtore unanimity to the cabinet, and to adopt ſuch mea- 
ſures as were leis objectionable than the bill which they were 


then debating. 
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Upon the Speaker's putting the queſtion, the Houſe di- 


| vided; ayes 63, noes 45. 


. freſh debate then aroſe upon the motion for the ſecond 
reading. 2 
Sir . Ferguſſon contended that the bill ought to be Sr n 

thrown out, and a new one brought in. «_ 

Sir Jeſeph Mawbey took the ſame ground, but preſently Sir 27. 
”=_ it to attack the miniſter, whom he adviſed to retire Hug. 

om office, and name his price, declaring that his country 
would be benefited if they purchaſed the noble Lord's with- 
drawing himſelf from the conduct of our affairs at any coſt. 

Sir George Yonge ſaid, the bill went up to the other Houſe a Sir Gerge 
bill of great efficacy, it came back a bill of no conſequence 7. 
whatever. Sir George was exceedingly angry with the no- 
ble Lord in the blue ribbon, for ſaying he was ready to pick 
up the crumbs which fell from the Lords? table; and declared 
ſuch abje& humiliation was giving up the privileges of that 
Houſe in the moſt infamous manner. 

Lord North, in reply, declared he perfectly agreed with the Lord Worth; 

honourable baronet, that the virility of the bill was in a great 
meaſure taken away by the Lords' amendments, a circum- 
ſtance which he much lamented. His Lordſhip explained 
his expreſſion about the crumbs which fell from the Lords 
table, acknowledging that the bill, as firſt ſerved up to the 
Lords, was a ſubſtantial repaſt, and though nothing. but the 
crumbs of it came back, he ſaid they were ſalutary, and worth 
having, when no better food could be obtained. 

Mr. James Luttrell called upon the Speaker for his opi- Mr. James 
nion, whether the bill ought not to be rejected as a money bill. Te. 

The Speaker declined giving — ſpecific anſwer, but ſaid, The Speate 
he conceived the Houſe would take care of their own privi- . 
leges; and the matter was then entirely in their hands. 

Mr, Luttrell, upon this, 2 his opinion, that the bill Mr. Lar- 
ought to be thrown out ; and attacked Lord North, —_— frell. 
that little good could be expected from that miniſter who ha 
owned himſelf ſo ſervile, as to be willing to pick up the 
lord preſident's crumbs. 

The Houſe again divided ; ayes 51, noes 23. 

uly 3. | 
The King put an end to the ſeſſion with the following 
fpeech. | 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, | 

The many great and eſſential ſervices you have rendered 
to me and to your country, during the courſe of your long 
attendance in Parliament, demand my moſt cordial thanks. 

Vor. XII. "» I have 
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I have ſeen, with entire approbation, the zeal you have 
manifeſted for the ſupport and proſecution of the juſt and 
neceſſary war in which J am engaged, nor am I leſs ſenſible 
of your attention to the preſent ſtate of my kingdom of Ire- 
land: my paternal affection for all my people makes me ſin- 
cerely anxious for the happineſs and proſperity of every part 
of my dominions. 

Hitherto the events of war have afforded the court of 
France no reaſon to triumph on the conſequences of their in- 
juſtice and breach of public faith; and I truſt, that by a ſpi- 
rited and proſperous exertion of the force you have put into 
my hands, that ambitious power may be brought to wiſh that 
they had not, without provocation or cauſe of complaint, in- 
ſulted the honour and invaded the rights of my crown. 

I have already acquainted you with the hoftile ſtep which 
has been lately taken by the court of Spain. Whatever co- 
lour may be attempted to be put upon that unjuſt proceeding, 
J am conſcious that I have nothing to reproach myſelf with: 


it has been followed by the cleareſt demonſtrations of the loy- 


alty and affection of my Parliament to my perſon and govern- 
ment, for which I repeat to you my warmeſt thanks; and L 
conſider it as a happy omen of the ſucceſs of my arms, that 
the increaſe of difficulties ſerves only to augment the courage 
and conſtancy of the nation, and to animate and unite my 
people in the defence of their country, and of every thing 
that 1s dear to them. 

The advanced ſeaſon of the year requires that I ſhould af- 
ford you ſome receſs from public buſineſs ; and I do it with 
the leſs reluQtance, as, by the powers veſted in me by law, I 
can have the. aid of your advice and aſſiſtance within four- 
teen days, ſhould any emergency make it neceflary for me to 
convene you before the uſual time. 

Gentlemen of the Hauſe of Commons, 

The various and extenfive operations of the war have una- 
voidably occaſioned uncommon expence, and brought addi- 
tional burthens on my faithful and beloved people, which I 
moſt ſincerely regret. I cannot ſufficiently thank you for 
the confidence you have repoſed in me, and for. the chearful- 
neſs and public ſpirit with which the large ſupplies for the cur- 
rent year have been granted. 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, ö 

It is ĩmpoſſible to ſpeak of the continuance of the rebellion 
in North America without the deepeſt concern; but we have 
given ſuch unqueſtionable proofs of our fincere diſpofition to 
put an end to:thoſe:trqubles, that I mult til] hope, that the 

15 4 | . malignant 
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malignant deſigns of the enemies of Great Britain cannot long 
prevail againſt the evident intereſts of thoſe unhappy pro- 
vinces, and that they will not blindly perſiſt in preferting an 
unnatural and dangerous connection with a foreign power, to 
peace and re- union with the mother country. 

Prorogued to Auguſt the 5th. 


— 


AHatter mentioned to the Houſe of Commons by Mr. Martin, on 
Wedneſday, 9% June 1149. 

Sir, there is a matter relative to the dignity of this Houſe, 
which I beg leave to mention previous to the prorogation of 
Parliament, As I do not know, Sir, that there is any mem- 
ber of the other Houſe now preſent, and as I ſhould be very 
ſorry to appear perſonally uncivil to any one, I ſhall take the 
opportunity of reminding this Houſe of the very unhandſome 
reception we always meet with in the other. Sir, I can aſſure 
you that there is no one more willing, or even more deſirous, 
than myſelf, of giving to ſtrangers in general every accom- 
modation in this Houfe which may be granted with propriety : 
but, Sir, there is one deſcription of ſtrangers of whom I ſhall 
beg leave to take ſome farther notice. Sir, I have now, and 1 
hope I always ſhall have, that proper reſpect for the nobility 
of this country which is due to their rank: indeed, Sir, | be- 
lieve that thoſe who know me will not accuſe me of rudeneſs, 
or even of incivility to perſons of any rank whatever. But, 
Sir, I cannot help expreſſing my ſurpriſe, conſidering what 
has lately paſſed, at having ſeen ſeveral of the peers confi- 
dently and repeatedly fitting under that gallery. Sir, their 
Lordſhips not only ey to us any ſcat whatever with them, 
but they have for ſome years refuſed us the privilege even of 
ſtanding in a part of their Houſe, to which we formerly had 

free acceſs, till we were rudely driven from thence, without 
the leaſt diſtinction from any other ſtrangers. Sir, as | hope 
that I never more ſhall have the occaſion of troubling you on 
this ſubject, I ſhall ſay now, that if we patiently continue to 
ſhew to their Lordſhips that fort of civility which they obſti- 
nately perſiſt in refuſing to us, I ſhall! moſt heartily and moſt 
ö ſincerely rejoice in any mark of flight and contempt which 


|| 
| 


; they may put upon us, and which 1 think our tame ſub- 
: miſſion will very juſtly deferve. | 

Sir, I do not know how far ſhall be ſupported in this 
matter, as [ really have not mentioned my intention of this 


1 day to a ſingle creature; but az the opinion of a very inde- 
- pendent tho' very inconſiderable perſon, I think it my duty 
) to give it to the Houſe whoſever diſpleaſure I may incur by 
J it, Sir, as a private perſon, I may be of too little conſe- 
t | 4B 2 | quence 
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quence to take the lead in any thing ; but, as a member of 
Parliament, I flatter myſelf that I ſhall be honoured by the 
attention of the Houſe, when I ſay any thing that deſerves 
it, and particularly in a matter reſpecting our own dignity. 
I, Sir, perhaps, may not be more deſirous of frequenting the 
other Houſe than many gentleman preſent; but if we do 
continue to go there, I hope we ſhall ſupport the dignity of 
the Commons by being upon proper terms. Sir, I ſhould be 
very glad to hear any one good reaſon why we ſhould quietly 
acquieſce in this very unequal treatment on the part of their 
Lordfhips ; if I do hear no ſuch reaſon, I ſhall think that 
the ſpirit of this Houſe is miſerably lowered, if we ſuffer their 
Lordſhips to have any ſeat here except in our gallery, which 
Sir, you'll pleaſe to conſider is much more than they allow 
to us; though I myſelf had the honour of hearing from your 
own mouth, Sir, at the end of the laſt ſeſſion, that orders 
were given for our better accomodation. Be that as it may, 
Sir, ſo long as we continue on our preſent footing with their 
Lordſhips, I flatter myſelf, that whenever any of them do 
honour us with a viſit, that they will, at leaſt, have the de- 
licacy to ſeat themſelves with the other ſtrangers; if they 
ſhould not, Sir, I hope and truſt that you will think proper 
to interpoſe your authority, as [ very humbly conceive it is 
your duty to do, Sir, in virtue of your office. Sir, though I 
am proud to profeſs myſelf a zealous friend to religious tole- 
ration in the moſt extenſive and moſt unlimited ſenſe of the 
words; yet, Sir, I ſhall always oppoſe the toleration of thoſe 
Peers in this Houſe, who treat us contemptuouſly and diſre- 
ſpectfully in the other, Sir, I have thought proper to ſay 
thus much before the cloſe of the ſeſſion, hoping that if the 
Lords do no take ſome meaſure for our more decent accom- 
moda: ion before the beginning of the next, that our ſerjeant 
may have poſitive directions not to ſuffer any diſtinction of 
places between their Lordſhips and any other ſtrangers, who 
may have admittance, to this aſſembly. Sir, I do not wiſh 
to have this regulation extend to members of the Iriſh par- 
liament, cr to any other perſons to whom diſtinction may be 
due, $1 ſhall only add, that if any member of more 


'weiglit and of more conſequence than myſelf would have taken 


up this buſineſs, I ſhould moſt readily have declined it; but 

having waited a long time, and not finding that likely to be 

the caſe, have ventured to undertake it, tho' very uneqal to 

the tail, but I hope with the general approbation of the Houſe, 
ne WWW OLY 8 
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Mr. David Hartley. I have waited with much anxiety and Mr. David 
impatience through the courſe of the preſent ſeſſion, in ex- Hartig. 


pectation, that ſome propoſitions for peace, between this 
country and America, would have been offered to the confi- 
deration of parliament. A very general report has prevailed 
for ſome months paſt, that ſome negotiation towards peace 
has been ſet on foot, under the mediation of the court of 
Spain, I confeſs to you, Sir, that when J heard that the 
court of Spain was to be the mediator, I did not form to 
myſelf any favourable omen of ſucceſs from ſuch a mediation ; 
neither does it afford any favourable opinion of the conduct of 
adminiſtration, that they have ſuffered themſelves to be 
amuſed with the pretences of that court upon ſuch a ſubject. 
It »mounts to conviction of inſincerity in themſelves towards 
peace, i they have employed their time no better; for I will 
venture to ſay, that they might have found a better employ- 
ment {or their time and attention, if they had been ſo diſpoſed. 
In bold to fav this, becauſe I ſpeak what I know. Miniſters 
were noc ignorant where they might have negotiated an ho- 
nour ble and ſincere peace, but they have rejected and refuſed 
that opportunity, which perhaps may never occur again. | 
Sir, it is upon the ſubject of this fallacious negotiation 
with Spain, which the miniſters of this country have ſo 
meanly ſubmitted to; and likewiſe upon their refuſal of 
other terms honourable to this country and equitable in them- 
ſelves, which were offered to thcm but refuſed 'on their part, 
(and which I ihall this day lay before you) that I riſe now to 
trouble you. I muſt beg your favourable attention, not onl 
as upon a matter of great public importance, but likewiſe 
your induigence particularly to myſelf, as having been the 
perſon through whoſe hand that negotiation paſſed which 
might have procured peace, but which miniſters have thought 
proper to reject. I think myſelf called upon by every tie of 
duty to my country, and by every conſideration of prudence 
to myſelf, to lay this tranſaction before you. My reaſon for 
ſo doing is evident; it is to diſcharge myſelf to my country of 
any concealment in a matter of ſuch deep importance, in 
which perhaps the fate of many countries and the lives of 
many thouſands may be involved. In civil commotions and 
in great national wars thoſe men take preat reſpoſibilities 
upon themſelves who refuſe proffers of accomodation. . Th 
charge themſelves with all the conſequences which may after- 
wards affect their country by ſuch refuſal. However other 
men may think upon this ns it never ſhall be ſaid of 
me, that knowing of practicable terms of peace I had m—_ 
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that knowledge from my country. I therefore feel myſelf 
compelled to lay before this Houſe and my country, the ſtate 
of thoſe terms whica his majeſty's miniſters have taken upon 
themſelves to refuſe, although they knew at the ſame time ' 
that they would have laid a ſure foundaaion for a ſolid and { 
permanent peace, I with the public, at the ſame time, to 
be informed of the ſtate of the pretended negotiation for 

ace, under the auſpices of a branch of the Houſe of Bour- bs 
— that they may confront that negotiation with the terms ? 
of the other, which, as having been concerned therein, I 2 
know to have been honourable, equitable, and practicable, 2 
and to have been conducted on one part, at leaſt, in ſincerity A 
and good faith, though rejected by a Britiſh miniſtry, 1] 

Sir, it happened ſome months ago to fall to my lot to have e 
the negotiation for the exchange of Britiſh and American a 
priſoners paſsthrough my hands. Having nothing ſo anxiouſly * 
at heart as the deſire of abating all the miſeries of war, it la 


may be eaſily imagined that I did not confine my thoughts 
merely to the object of the exchange of priſoners, but that I 
was tempted at the ſame time to make uſe of frequent opportu- 


nities of communication, which came in my way, to feel the 00 
pulſes of the reſpective parties from time to time, towards a * 
general accommodation, It requires not the rank of a ad 
crowned head to become a mediator. The moſt private in- 0 
dividual acting in plain and ſimple ſincerity, is ten thouſand paſt 
times more adequate to obtain ſucceſs in ſuch an undertak- qt 
ing, than the moſt auguſt court in Europe, acting from pride, pr 
pathon and ſelf-intereſt. With reſpect to the court of Spain this of 
may be brought to a clear teſt, If miniſters will give their con- pc 
ſent to lay before this Houle, all the papers and documents re- I ar 


Jating to the Spaniſh negotiation (which I ſhall move for before ob 
I fit down) you will ſee whether it be an unjuſt or harſh judg- Wan 
ment upon the imputed motives of that court, to ſuppoſe pe 
that they have not been influenced, by the view of reſtoring m 
general peace and tranquility to mankind ; but that the pai- ou 
tons of pride, and ſelf-intereſt have guided their conduct. in 
J am ſure, as far as we can judge by the ſample of their th: 
principles, as contained in the late Spaniſh ambaſſador's re- 

-ſcript, of the 15th of June, now lying upon your table, the an 
very firſt act of their interference, under the pretence of a medi- of 
ator for peace, ought to have been treated by a Britiſh miniſtry Y on 
as an open, declaration of war, For what does that reſcript W ric 
ſay of mediation? Does it even make a pretence of mediating the 
for peace? No. It does indeed tell you, that a Britiſh mini- | 
ſtry were mean enough to apply for the mediation of the court jus 
of Spain; but at the ſame time jt declares moſt explicitly, on 
the part of that court, that their intention and plan was to lie in 
wait 


wait till Great Britain ſhould have exhauſted herſelf by war, and 
juſt at the moment (whenever it ſhould arrive) that the ſnould 
be upon the point of ſettling her differences with the other po- 
wers with whom ſhe was involved, Spain had reſerved to her- 
ſelf the right of interpoſing her hundred grievances, before any 

neral — of pacification ſhould be ſuffered to take place. 
$o much for the Spaniſh mediation for peace, as far as it appears 
upon the face of the reſcript of the 16th June, delivered by the 
Marquis of Almodavar. If the Houſe ſhould be of opinion to 
addreſs his Majeſty, to lay before them all the papers and do- 
cuments referred to in that reſcript, we ſhall then ſee the whole 
of that negotiation in its true colours, It is fit that miniſters 
ſhould give ſome account to the public why they have diſgra- 
ced their country, by meanly courting the infidious mediation 
of an haughty and hoſtile power, the known and declared ally 
to France, by the family compact; and why they have, at the 
ſame time, refuſed honourable terms of accommodation, which 
were offered to them through a channel which could not be 
ſuſpected of inſincerity or deceit. 

Sir, I am not conſcious that I aſſume to myſelf any unbe- 
coming claim of importance when I tell you, that I was my- 
ſelf the inſtrument of that mediation for preliminary terms 
of negotiation which might have led to peace, Sincerity and 
good will towards this country and towards America being the 
only qualities requiſite in ſuch a mediator, I hope that in thoſe 
qualities, at leaſt, I ſhall never be thought defective. In my 
private and circumſcribed fituation, every thought and labour 
of mine has been devoted, both in Parliament and out of it, to 
point out thoſe dangers to which the miniſters of this country 
are continually expoſing it, by their headſtrong and inflexible 
obſtinacy in proſecuting a cruel and deſtructive American war; 
and, at the ſame time 1 have endeavoured to trace the road to 
peace and reconciliation with America, as the fundamental re- 
medy for all thoſe evils which we have already brought upon 
ourſe]ves, and all thoſe ſtill greater evils which, I fear, are lying 
in wait for us, if we ſhould perſiſt in following any other road 
than that which leads to peace. | 

he two great and cardinal points which I have kept in view, 
and which I have often ſuggeſted to the Houſe in the courſe 
of the preſent ſem̃on, have been the armaments of Spain on the 
one hand, and the obvious practicability of peace with Ame- 
rica on the other, as deduced from the nature of the caſe, and 
the teſtimony of recent events in the courſe of the laſt year. 

The American alliance with France was the effect of re- 
luctant neceſſity ; it was deciſive ; it was eventua!, and would 
never have taken any effect at all, if the Britiſh miniſtry had 


not 
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not, infidiouſly under the ſimulation of peace, ſtill perſiſted 
in exerciſing all the horrors of war. The miniſtry of this 
country pretended to offer peace, but the ſword was under 
their cloak, And after all what was that pretended offer? 
It was an offer to talk about peace, but without any ſpecific 
and bounden conditions, They required previouſty of Ame- 
rica, that they ſhould renounce that protection from a foreign 
power, which they had been driven to ſeek in their own * 
fence, and in the face of mankind to break their firſt en- 
gagement of public faith with a power from whom they 
had received aſſiſtance. Let that engagement have been 
ever ſo reluctantly incurred on their part, from cruel neceſ- 
ſity impoſed upon them by a Britiſh miniſtry, it was ſtill bind- 
ing upon them; and that the motives which induced France 
to interfere, were not motives of magnanimity or affection 
was obvious to all the world. It was the convention of Sa- 
ratoga which procured to America the active friendſhip of 
France. While the event of the American conteſt at that 
critical period was dubious, the friendſhip of France was 
prudential, unavowed, and undecided. The true teſt of 
magnanimity and cordial friendſhip would have been more 
feelingly proved in the time of their greateſt difficulties and 
- ſtruggles in rebus incertis. Such conduct on the part of 
France, might have laid the foundation of permanent obli- 

tion. But ſtil], in every caſe, engagements of honour are 
binding, without regard to motives. This ground, how- 
ever, which I have now ſtated, is the only foundation of the 
preſent connection between France and America; and it is 
this very ground itſelf which I take for my own argument 
and propoſitions for peace and reconciliation between_ Great 
Britain and America; America will doubtleſs perform all 
her contracted engagements; but whenever the Britiſh mi- 
niſtry can be prevailed upon or compelled by their country to 
abate their hoſtilities towards America, the common intereſts, 


mutual inclinations, habits of affection, and all the ancient 


ties of friendſhip and conſanguinity between us, will again 
emerge into operation, and lead the two countries to peace 
and reunion with each other, 

Being convinced of the neceſſary and infallible operation 
of theſe principles; being likewiſe fully convinced that both 
the nations of Great Britain and America ardently wiſh 
to ſheath the ſword and to ſpare the farther effuſion of blood, 
and that the hearts of none but the miniſtry alone are ſet 
on vindictive purpoſes ; I have, from time to time, felt the 
pulſes of each party for ſome terms of accommodation, and if 


I could have obtained the concurrence of Britiſh ares 
ou 
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| ſhould have been in the faireſt proſpect of ſucceeding to my 


wiſh, for they alone were unconſenting. I will now Ia 

before you thoſe terms which miniſters have thus refuſed, 
and which refuſal has now actually brought on a Spaniſh war, 
ſuperadded to the American and French war, If thoſe terms 
had been accepted, America, at leaſt, would have been enliſted 
on our ſide, in the cauſe of reſtoring general peace. But 
miniſters are obſtinately and inflexibly determined to plunge 
their country into every degree of confuſion and ruin, which 
the gratification of their pride, madneſs, and revenge can 
drive us to, rather than to lay the foundation of national 
ſafety, in an equitable and fincere negotiation of peace and 
good will with America, On the other hand, you will ſee, 
in the courſe of that tranſaction, that the diſpoſition of Ame- 
rica is ſincere for peace. The terms which I am now going 
to ſtate to you are honourable for this country ; they involve 
us in no 2 or propoſition of unbecoming humiliation: if 
they had, I ſhould never have been the propoſer of them. 
The concurrence with thoſe propoſitions of peace by the per- 
ſons to whom America has entruſted the conduct of the ne- 
gotiations, does honour to their country. In this act of theirs, 
on the part of their country, I ſtill recognize the heart of 
America unaltered to this country, (I do not mean towards 
its miniſters,) but America towards Great Britain. Remem- 
ber, Sir, the words of their laſt petition, which was, indeed, 
trampled under foot by miniſtry, and judge if their hearts are 
not ſtill the ſame, At that time ** their breaſts retained too 
tender a regard for the kingdom from which they derived 
their origin, to requeſt ſuch a reconciliation as might, in any 
manner, be inconſiſtent with her dignity or welfare,” They 
do ſo ſtill, when brought to the fair and free teſt, The proof 
of this is fixed by the free concurrence, on their part, with 

the following terms, which are fully conſiſtent with every 
principle of equity and honour, at the ſame time that they 
are calculated to preſerve the dignity and welfare of this 

country, and to reftore peace and reunion with America, 

The terms are as follow : 

I. That commiſſioners be appointed to treat, conſult, and 
agree upon the final ſettlement and pacification of the preſent 
troubles in America, upon ſafe, honourable, and permanent 
terms, ſubject to ratification by Parliament. | 

IT. That any one of the * — commiſſioners may be 
empowered to agree, as a preliminary, to a ſuſpenſion of 
all hoſtilities, by — and land, for the certain term of ten years. 

T he withdrawing of the Britiſh forces is not propoſed as 
a preliminary, but is reſerved as the firſt article of the nego- 

Vor. XII. :: $% | tiation, 
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tiation. The condition againſt which this ſhould be ſet in 


balance, on the other fide, muſt be a ſtipulation for the ſecu- 


rity of the friends of the Britiſh government in America. 

III. That any one of the aforeſaid commiſſioners may be 
empowered to agree, as a ſecond preliminary, to ſuſpend the 
operation of any and all acts of parliament, reſpecting Ame- 
rica, during the terms of the truce, 

IV. That a truce of the aforeſaid term of years be agreed 
to, and declared between Great Britain and France, 

V. That the general treaty ſhall be ſet on foot for negotia- 
tion, as ſoon as may be after — the aforeſaid preliminaries. 

VI. That any articles of the negotiation may take effect as 
ſoon as agreed to by the parties, in the courſe of the negotia- 
tion, wühout waiting for the final concluſion of the treaty. 

Sir, the Houſe having now heard the terms themſelves, I 
mall trouble them only with a ſhort comment upon them, for 
I think they do ſufficiently ſpeak for themſelves. The firſt 
article is, That commiſſioners be appointed to treat, con- 
ſult and agree upon the final ſettlement and pacification of the 
preſent troubles in America, upon ſafe honourable and per- 
manent terms, ſubject to ratification by Parliament,” Upon 
this article I have but little to ſay, by way of comment or 
compariſon with the Spaniſh treaty, until we ſhall be more 
informed, as to the plan and mode propoſed for negotiation 
under the Spaniſh auſpices. It is generally reported that that 
negotiation was to have been conducted at Madrid, at the nod 
of that court. If there be any ſenſe of national honour left 
in this country, ſuch a propoſition ſhould have been conſide- 
red as a declaration of war on the part of Spain; I know the 
anſwer that an Earl of Chatham would have given upon ſuch 
an occaſion. The anſwer which that great man, Who carried 
the name of this country to the higheſt pinnacle of human 
glory, gave to a Spaniſh minifter upon a propoſition ſimilar to 
this, in the year 1761 was this; It will be time enough, 
to make ſuch propoſitions when you are in poſſeſſion of the 
Tower of London.” As to my own part, Sir, I ſhould have 
thought it a diſgrace to have entertained the moſt diſtant idea 
of meanly ſubmitting the arbitration of Britiſh and Ame- 
rican concerns to the court of Madrid, proftrating ourſelves at 
their feet, the deſpiſed ſupplicants of their mediation and 
forbearance. I would concede every thing to reconciliation 
with America, I would give my heart to them, but I would 
not be dictated to by the houſe of Bourbon. The propoſed 
treaty therefore under the propoſitions which I have .juſt now 
ſtated was to have been free and open between the original par- 
ties concerned, and uncontrouled by any influence whatſoever, 
| except 
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except the univerſal laws of juſtice and ſincerity, and the re- 
turns of mutual affection between the parties. 

The ſecond article is, a ſuſpenſion of all hoſtilities by ſea 
and land for the term of ten years, with a condition annexed 
for the withdrawing of the Britiſh forces upon a ſtipulation 
on the other {ide for the ſecurity of the friends of the Britiſh 
government in America, Sir, you mult certainly have made 
the obſervation already, that thioughout all the above recited 
terms there is not the leaſt mention of independence, I have 
induſtriouſly paſſed it by, with a view of avoiding every occaſion 


of giving offence. But it may be urged in argument, that a 


ten years truce would amount ſubſtantially and eventually to 
independence; to which I reply, that if it be fo, I do no more 
than follow a very pleadable example, namely, that of your 
parliamentary commiſſioners laſt year, who in canvaſſing with 
the Congreſs the point of independence, make uſe of theſe 
words: We are not inclined to diſpute with you about the 
meaning of words, but ſo far as (by independence) you mean 
the entire privilege of the people of North America to diſ- 


pole of their property and to govern themſelves without any 


reference to Great Britain beyond what is neceſſary to preſerve 
that union of force in which our mutual ſafety and advan- 
tage conſiſt, we think that ſo far independency is fully ac- 
knowledged in the terms of our letter of the 1toth of June, 
and we are willing to enter upon a fair diſcuſſion with you of 
all the circumſtances which may be neceſſary to inſure or even 
enlarge that independency.” Now Sir, I only beg of you to 
beſtow one moment's attention to compare this declaration with 
the ſecond article of the propoſitions now under our conſide- 
ration, and let any man tell me, whether there is any thing 
in that ſecond article which precludes that union of force in 
which cur mutual ſafety and advantage conſiſt; or as I ſhould 
expreſs the ſame thing, though in other words, is there any 


obſtacle thrown in the way by that propoſition to preclude the 
negotiation of a fœderal alliance between Great Britain and 


America ? The men who after ſo full a declaration as that 


through their commiſſioners laſt year on the ſubject of inde- 


pendeace, profeſſing their readineſs to enſure, and even to en- 
large it; thoſe men, I ſay, who now would cavil at a ten years 
truce, as conveying an eventual independence which cannot 
be broader than that which they themſelves laſt year were even 
ſolicitous to enlarge; thoſe men, I ſay, do now give the moſt 
public proof, and the moſt explicit and ſhameleſs avowal of 
their duplicity and inſincerity, in thoſe fallacious offers which 
they tranſmitted through their commiſſioneas laſt year to Ame- 
rica, Who will give confidence to ſuch minifters that they 

; 4C2 would 
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would have ever ratified their own propoſals of the laſt year, 
when it is conſidered that thoſe very miniſters have now rejec- 
ted the propoſitions which are at preſent under our diſcuſſion, 
upon no other ground of objection but the inadmiſſibility of 
a ten years truce, as conveying ſome poſſible degree of inde- 
pendence in the event, but which certainly does not conve 
any degree of independence broader than that which they of- 
fered ſpontaneouſly themſelves laſt year to enſure and even to 
ogy. So much then for the good faith and conſiſtence of 
mininiters, ; 
But, Sir, with your permiſſion, I cannot agree this point of 
a ten years truce being tantamount to independence upon 
another ground; we have had much evidence brought to our 
bar Jately to prove to us that four-hfths of America are. zea- 
louſly attached to their ancient dependence upon this country 
and Janguiſhing to return to that dependence. This is the 
language univerſally held and proclaimed by the dependants 
of miniſters and by miniſters themſelves. Then mark the 
conſiſtence of this language with the argument now inſiſted 
upon by the ſame perſons, viz. that a ten years truce is equivo- 
lent to independence. What! are four men out of five 
throughout America languiſhing to return to their dependence 
upon the miniſters of this country, and are theſe four-fifths 
defeated of their ardent wiſhes by the combination of the fifth 
men, who having arms in their hands, are at preſent maſters 
over a great majority of their countrymen ; and is a propoſi- 
tion the very firſt object and operation of which is by a ſuſpen- 
fion of arms for ten years, to diſarm the tyrannical few who 
now controul and compel the multitude againſt the bias of 
their inclination and intereſt, thereby giving full and free 
ſcope to thoſe ſuppoſed diſpoſitions to prevail without controul, 
if they do exiſt ; is ſuch a propoſition I ſay upon the forego- 
ing. premiſes to be conſidered as eftabliſhing independence ? 
No, Sir; men who can pretend to be convinced, notwith- 
ſtanding ſuch inconſiſtencies in their own arguments, have 
other ſectt motives and meanings in their conduct, which 
no reaſon. will ever conquer: they can mean but one thing; 
which is, to fruſtrate every poſſible offer of reconciliation with 
America; and they have not the common decent regard for 
their own character or conſiſtence, to be ſcrupulous upon the 
pretext, how ſhallow ſoever it may be, if it will but ſerve their 
turn for the day, | | 


But, Sir, there is another ingenious turn given to this argu- 


ment of the ten years truce as being tantamount to indepen- 
dence. - The argument ad hominem is turned upon myſelf. 
It is ſaid, you at leaſt do not believe all the ſtories that —__ 
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lated about four-fifths of America being attached to the depen- 
d-nce upon this country, therefore at leaſt, according to your 
view of things this propoſed conceſſion of a ten years truce, 
mult be conſidered as equivolent to independence, I have an 
anſwer likewiſe for this cavil; and it is taken from the very 
perſons themſelves who make the objection. I may call every 
member in this Houſe to be my witneſs that whenever miniſters 
haveſpoken upon this point of independence, they have always 
declared it to be abſurd in the higbeſt degree to attempt the 
government of any country contrary to the general ſenſe and 
inclination of the people, I agree with them perfectly in 
that opinion; but I cannot conceive by what inference of lo- 
gie they can urge that as an odbjection to me, which they 
maintain as a principle themſelves. 

| think, Sir, that I have now anſwered all the objections 
which I have heard thrown out againſt the propoſal of a ten 
years truce upon the ſcore of independence, or I ſhould rather 
ſay that the objections have anſwered themſelves, As to the 
propoſition of a ten years truce taken upon its own ground, it 
ſeems to bid the faireſt of all poſſible arrangements — produ- 
eing peace and reconcilement. Time given for cooling on 
both ſides may have excellent effects. When the bayonet is 
removed from the breaſt, and all the horrors of war are abated, 
the natural diſpoſition of the parties on both ſides will have 
full and free ſcope to exert itſelf and to lead the way once more 
to reconciliation, re- union, and peace. So much, Sir, for this 
ſecond article; as for the condition annexed to it, of requiring 
ſecurity for the friends of the Britiſh government in America 
before the withdrawing of the Britiſh forces; it is fo reaſon- 
able in itſelf and indiſpenſable on our part, that it requires no 
farther comment. It 1s impoſſible for the Britiſh nation, as a 
nation of honour, in any event, to deſert thoſe unfortunate 
perſons, who, at our invitation and encouragement, have 
ventured their all in ſupport of the Britiſh claims in America. 
Sir, I have taken the liberty to detain the attention of the 
Houſe a little more at length upon the conſideration of this 
ſecond article, than will be neceſſary upon any of the others, 
becauſe it is the hinge upon which the whole of this negotia- 
tion has turned. It is this article which has been declared by 
his Majeſty's miniſters to be totally inadmiſfible,as being equiva- 
lent to the admiſſion of independence. I have ſtated the — 2 
ments upon this point ſo fully already, that I have nothing far» 
ther to ſay upon the ſubject. Such an opportunity once thrown 
away will, I fear, never be recoverable again. It remains now 
with miniſters to reflect upon that important and tremendous 
reſponũbility which they have taken upon themſelves — _— 
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refuſal. A Spaniſh war, added to all the reft, is come upon 
us already ſince that refuſal. It has been owing to the head- 
ſtrong counſels of miniſters, and to their inflexible obſtinacy, 
that this country is reduced into thoſe difficulties in which we 
are at preſent involved. Thoſe men, therefore, are plungin 
themſelves ſtill deeper into national reſponſibility, who obſtru& 
and refuſe every practicable propoſition for laying that founda- 
tion of peace which might extricate their country. They now 
ſtand reſponſible to procure, either by arms or counſels, ſome 
terms more ſatisfactory, more honourable, and more prac- 
ticable than thoſe which they have refuſed. 

I ſhall now proceed ſhortly to go through theremaining ar- 
ticles. The third article is for a ſuſpenſton of all acts of Par- 
liament reſpecting America during the terms of the truce. 
The object of this article is obvious; viz. to open the door 
to a free communication between the two countries, during 
the time of the negotiation, 2nd to familiarize the parties to- 
gether in the babits of ancient affection and intercourſe, with- 
out any ſtumbling block in the way. If the acts of Parlia- 
ment are ſuſpended in their operation, the queſtion of indepen- 
dence need not at all be called out. It may lie dormant, and 
as it were in abeyance; whereas if theſe acts were not ſuſ- 
pended, the queſtion of independence would be driven to deci- 
ſion upon the arrival of the firſt American ſhip into a Britiſh 
port; in which caſe it muſt either be expreſsly given up or aſ- 
ſerted by force, and ſo all our labour for peace would be loſt. 

The fourth article, which extends the truce to France, re- 
quires but little explanation. It only ſerves to remind us, 
that the time is paſt, when theſe propoſitions might have laid 
the foundation for a general peace, It is not my fault that 
this article is now become inſufficient to adjuſt the terms of a 
general eranquility ſince the interference of Spain. But 
even now, Sir, deſperate as the caſe is, I would ſtil] follow up 
our fundamental principle in laying the ground-work of a ge- 
ral pacification by an offer of accommodation with America. 
Peace muſt undoubtedly be both the intereſt and inclination of 
America. It cannot be their object to be dragged through an 
European war, indefinite as to its probable | Bobo The 
hoſtile ambition of the Houſe of Bourbon may lead them on 
to war, but the diſpoſition of America is not belligerent, un- 
leſs from neceſſity; by no means ſo from choice. In this 
maxim the whole difference of the principle is compriſed be- 
tween the mode adopted by the miniſtry in treating for peace 
through the court of Spain, which, by inherent — av and 
grudges of their own, as well as by the family compact of alli- 
ance with France, can be lookedwupon in no other light _ - 
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a belligerent power, and virtually a conſtituent part of a deep 
combination againſt this country from the very firſt moment 
of their interference, "The application to ſuch, a power, under 
ſuch conditions, was the utmoſt exceſs of all abſurdity and 
meanneſs on the part of a Britiſh miniſtry. On the contrary, 
the principle upon which I reſted all my expectations and hopes 
of meJiating for peace between the parties, viz. that of ope- 
rating through the intereſts of America by an offer of peace 
to them, ⁊che ardently wiſh te ſheath the ſword, and to ſtop the 
farther effufi;n of blazd, that principle, I ſay, is conſiſtent with 
reaſon, founded on fact, and has been verified by the reſult, as 
far as concurrence on their part could contribute to ſet for- 
ward the great work of peace, which Britiſh miniſters, on the 
other hand, have always made it their principal object to defeat. 

his principle of going to the work of peace through the 
intereſts and pacific inclinations of America, is the ſure way 
to arreſt the ambition of the Houſe of Bourbon, in as much as 
they ſet any value upon their preſent or the proſpect of any fu- 
ture connection with America, I would therefore ſtill follow 
up the ſame prineiple, by reſuming the offer of a truce for ten 
years, upon the foregoing terms to America, and as the pro- 
poſition of extending the truce to France was inſerted in the 
late negotiation, with a view to accommodate the terms of 
that negotiation, to certain engagements in which America 
had bound herſelf to the court of France; ſo if, ſince that 
time, America has actually bound herſelf in any ſimilar en- 
gagement with the court of Spain, the argument, which ap- 
plied before to France, becomes equally applicable to Spain. 
In this caſe, the fourth article reformed would run thus, that 
a truce for the aforeſaid term of (ten) years be agreed to and 
declared between all parties concerned. 

As to the fifth article, being only for the opening of a ge- 
neral treaty after preliminaries are agreed to, it requires no 
comment, — The ſixth article propoſes, that the articles of ne- 
gotiation ſhall take effect as agreed to, from time to time, with- 
out waiting for the concluſion of the definitive treaty. The ob- 
ject of this article is to prevent, as much as poſſible, any return 
to a ſtate of war after the firſt declaration of the truce. If the 
ſeveral articles which may be agreed to in the courſe of .the 
treaty were ſtill to be ſuſpended till the final concluſion, they 
might all fall together perhaps upon ſome rub in any ſingle 
article be fore the concluſion of the truce, If they take place 
immediately as agreed to, their ſalutary and cit operation. 
will convert a truce eventually into a permanent peace. 


I have, Sir, now finiſhed all that I had to ſay upon the ſub- 


ject of thoſe terms of negotiation of peace with America, 
| 3 which 
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which, if they had not been refuſed by Britiſh miniſters, 
might have laid a foundation of general peace and national 
tranquility. I fear the time will come, and perhaps it is not 
very diſtant, when we may bitterly regret that refuſal, I do 
moſt earneſtly recommend it to thoſe who have weight and in- 
fluence in this Houſe, not to let this ſeſſion paſs without ſome 
ſpecific terms of peace offered to America, but I fear the fatal 
reſolution is taken, as far as relates to miniſters at leaſt, to ſhut 
their ears and their hearts to any pacific propoſitions. How- 
ever ĩneffectual any thing that i can ſay may be to influence 
the conduct of miniſters, yet it ſhall never be ſaid that a public 
parliamentary offer has not been laid before thein to lead them 
into the road to peace, if they are willing to purſue it. After 
the motion which I have already announced to you relating 
to the documents of the Spaftiſh negotiation, I ſhall take the 
liberty to offer a ſecond motion for a bill to appoint commiſ- 
fioners to treat, conſult, and agree, upon terms for ſettling the 
troubles in North America. — Sir, I ſhall leave the mat- 
ter. Liberaui animam meam. If ſome terms of peace with 
America be not concerted and propoſed before the termination 
of this ſeſſion | ſhall dread the conſequences. The firſt gun 
that fires to announce the prorogation of Parliament, without 
ſome ſpecific plan of peace offered to America will make my 
heart tremble, I fear in its conſequences it will ſhake this 


empire to its foundation. 
The motions were: 


That an humble addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, that 
he will be graciouſly pleaſed to give directions, that there be 
laid before this Houſe, copies, or extracts, of all letters, me- 
morials, and anſwers, and of all other papers containing any 
information reſpecting the mediation which the Marquis 
d'Almodavar, in his reſcript of the 16th of Tune inſtant, de- 
elares to have been defired of the court of Spain, relative to 
the diſputes of the court of London with its American colo- 
nies and with France, and which he declares at the ſame time 
to have been accepted by the belliger nt povraxs, that his faith- 
ful Commons may take the fame into their ſerious conſi- 
deration, and give to his Majeſty their advice accordingly; 

« It paſſed in the negative. 4 } 

« A mation was mzde, and the queſtion being put, That 
leave be given to bring in a bill, to enable bis Majeſty to ap- 
point commiſſioners, with ſufficient powers to treat, conſult, 


and agree, upon the means of quieting the diſorders now ſub-. 


liſting in certain of the colonies, plantations, and provinces, 


in North America; 
«© Ir paſſed in the negative.“ 


There was no debate, the miniſters not ſaying a word. 
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